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HELEN AND THE AIOZ BOYAH 


The opening lines of the Cypria and the scholia concerning them 
have long attracted scholarly notice. The lines are quoted in Schol. A. 
Vind. 61 as follows: 


Tiv Ste pugia mira xaxà x06va zAaGogévov neg 

[avOomnwv Eßapvvel BaOvortéovov TAdtos atr, 

Zeig Ó£ ióov EAENDE «ai Ev muxivaic ITOATTLÖEOOL 

ovv8eto xovdbloa. AVBEWTWV xauortooa yatav, 

óuriooag xoAépov ueyáXnv ëo "Daoxoio 

Óooa xevwosıev Oavárov Báooc: ol ô’ Evi Tootr 

Hewes xveivovto: Arög 8’ étedeieto BovAN. (Cypria Frag. 1 Allen) 


Zeus pities the overburdened Earth and therefore calls the Trojan War 
into being in order to relieve her of excess population. The scholium 
quoting these lines evidently contains elements foreign to the Cypria,! 
but other statements may ultimately derive from the epic itself. The 
scholiast reports Momus' advice to Zeus, not to use disasters such as 
lightning or flood, but rather to arrange for the birth of Helen and the : 
marriage of Thetis. For, the scholium adds, the Trojan War is a direct re- 
sult of these two events: 


ozo0suévov 6$ [Mópov] abt thv te tis Otos Ovntoyapiav xai 0v- 
yaxéooc xadis yévvav, ¿E Ov Gudotéowv xóAeuoc “EAAnoi te xot Bapßa- 
Qo EYEVETO, 


Eustathius follows this tradition, but extrapolates further by explicitly 
defining Helen and Achilles as the instruments of the Atóc BovAn: 


1Such as a reference to the Theban Wars—shown to be external to the Cypria by 
Bethe, Troische Epenkreis 80 [228]. 
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Moov, baoi, ovuBovAevoayu£vov, uh xegavvoic Tj xavaxAvopnoic Ava 
drabdeipn, GAA’ cipe8dbuc GAhwc, xoi oxoOsuévov ınv TE Tfj; O£nóoc 
Ovnroyaniav, ab’ hc 6 "AXUX eóc, xai Buyateds xahis yevvnaw, ts Eht- 
nc ónAaón, Sv fjv xà xarà Toolav EyEvovro, NEOOVIWV MOAAGY, xal Öl 
Ayxıllca tà uev HOAENOÜVTO, và OE unviovra, 

—Eustathius, Ad Iliadem 1.33.15 (TLG) 


The original scholium does not define the precise role of the 6vytoyapia 
of Thetis. That marriage resulted indirectly in the judgment of Paris and 
the strife between the goddesses, which directly led to the Trojan War. 
Eustathius, who was rather closer to the scholiastic tradition than we are, 
does not include the judgment in this account of the origins of the war. 
Instead he regards the birth of Achilles as a central element in the de- 
population of mankind, on par with Helen. 

Scholiasts of the twentieth century have come up witb their own 
accounts of Zeus' plan and the origin of the Trojan War. Particularly 
compelling is Laura Slatkin's reading of the marriage of Thetis as the 
closing chapter in the struggle for divine succession.? Prophesy foretold 
that her son would be mightier than his father, so instead of marrying her 
himself, Zeus gives her to a mortal, thereby stabilizing the order of 
heaven by displacing strife onto the earth. 

Nagy (Best of the Achaeans, 220) argues that this displacement of 
strife from the divine sphere “causes not only the Trojan War in particu- 
lar but the human condition in general." He bases this on, among other 
things, a fragment of the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women which begins 
shortly after the marriage of Helen and the birth of Hermione: 


... mavtes dé Begol diya Huuov Edevro 95 
ÈE ÉpiOoc: Sn yao tote unNdero O&oxeAa Epya 

Zevs twiosuétnc, tuea xar dxelpova yatav 

1voBóEac,T Hon è yévos pegórwv àvOoostov 

NOAAOV Aiotdoat onetde, no[ö]baoıv pév óAéo004 

Wwuxas TiiOéo[v Jotot Boototot 100 


These lines and others following connect the Trojan War with a plan of 
Zeus to end the endless spring and begin the cycle of the seasons (97— 
98), to give sorrow and death to mortals (98-100), and to separate gods 
from men (102-4). The fulfillment of the plan is then narrated: the death 


2 Power of Thetis passim. 
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of the heroes in lines 118—20; the coming of winter in lines 124—29. Taken 
together these events spell the end of the Golden Age, which seems to be 
the calculated conclusion of the Hesiodic Catalogue.? 

In some accounts at least the Trojan War thus spelled the end of the 
Golden Age. The myth of divine succession accounts for the central role 
of Achilles and the marriage of Thetis. What about Helen? I do not think 
that the pairing of Achilles and Helen in the scholia is haphazard or 
pedantic patchwork. In a very real sense the Trojan War was felt to have 
started with the creation of both of these figures. 

Helen's role will become clearer when we step back and look at 
comparable patterns in other mythologies. The Cypria fragment men- 
tioned earlier has aroused scholarly interest in part because of the over- 
population theme, to which several parallels have been adduced from 
the Near East, Iran, and India.^ This paper will extend this work and 
demonstrate that in these mythologies overpopulation belongs to a 
larger construct which is worth examining in detail. 

Central to the larger construct is the final struggle for heavenly 
succession, in which the last opposition to the canonical pantheon is 
quelled. The creation of man is contemporaneous with or results from 
this struggle. Often the defeated god or gods are involved in the creation 
of mankind in general or of a particular strife-causing individual or 
group. The form of the defeated gods’ involvement varies—mankind 
may be their direct progeny, their creations or reincarnations, or created 
from their body parts or secretions. In this paper I use the term “impure 
creation" whenever the defeated gods are involved in the creation of 
mankind or a subset thereof. The victorious gods thus resolve their prob- 
lems by passing them onto mortals, thereby securing for themselves a 
carefree existence. The newly-created humans initially enjoy a -Golden 
Age, which in several mythologies naturally leads to overpopulation. 
Overpopulation is ended in turn by the appearance of some dread aspect 
of human life: war, death, famine, crop failure, or agriculture itself. Myth 
often accounts for this as a result of man's impure creation. 

I shall first identify this pattern in creation/overpopulation myths 
from other cultures, and then assess its applicability to the Trojan War. I 
do not mean to imply that these myths derive from one another or from 


3 As argued by West, Hesiodic Catalogue 119-21, cf. West, “Hesiodea” 132-35. 
*See Kilmer, “Mesopotamian Concept," Burkert, Orientalisierende Epoche 95-99, 
Nagy, Greek Mythology and Poetics 15. 
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a common ancestor. Rather I wish to show that this pattern is endemic to 
mythical thought, in part no doubt because it accounts for problems 
found in many societies. 

The Babylonian epic AtraHasis clearly connects the creation of 
mankind with the establishment of stability in heaven. The rebellion of 
the Igigi, the lesser gods, provides both the impetus for creating mankind 
and the material.5 The blood of a slain god, Wé-ila, is mixed with the clay 
that becomes mankind: 


Let one god be slaughtered 

So that all the gods may be cleansed in a dipping. 

From his flesh and blood 

Let Nintu mix clay, 

That god and man 

May be thoroughly mixed in the clay, 

So that we may hear the drum for the rest of time 

Let there be a spirit from the god's flesh. (AtraHasis 1208-15) 


We-ila, who had temu® 

They slaughtered in their assembly. 

From his flesh and blood 

Nintu mixed clay. (AtraHasis 1223-26) 


In the AtraHasis the tablet is damaged precisely where the leader of the 
revolt of the gods was named,’ but a similar myth of creation in Enüma 
Elis unambiguously shows the rebel god being slain to create mankind: 


[Marduk speaks] “Who was it that created the strife, 

And caused Tiámat to revolt and prepare for battle? 

Let him who created the strife be delivered up; 

I will make him bear his punishment, be ye at rest." 

The Igigi, the great gods, answered him, 

The king of the gods of heaven and earth, the counselor of gods, 
their lord: 


5 AtraHasis 1. 196—97: "Create Lullü (man) that he may bear the yoke, / Let him bear 
the yoke assigned by Enlil. / Let man carry the toil of the gods." 

*The meaning of te-mu is still a matter of debate, “personality,” “intelligence,” 
“idea,” are among the suggestions. One current school of thought is that it means “idea” or 
*inspiration" in the sense that he was the instigator of the revolt. 

7The name of the inflammatory speaker who led the revolt of the Igigi must have 
appeared in AtraHasis I 47. 
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“Kingu it was who created the strife 

And caused Tiämat to revolt and prepare for battle.” 

They bound him and held him before Ea; 

Punishment they inflicted upon him by cutting his blood. 

With his blood they created mankind; 

He imposed the services of the gods [upon them] and set the gods free. 
—Enuma Eli§ VI 23-34. 


Mankind is thus literally as well as figuratively the by-product of 
celestial strife.? In the AtraHasis the creation of mankind is followed by 
the advent of the birth goddess and the Golden Age. The immediate re- 
sult is overpopulation. The "noise" or “uproar” of the swelling mass of 
people disturbs the supreme god Enlil (line 356). The word for “noise” 
and “uproar” (rigmu) is also used of the revolt of the Igigi earlier (line 
179) and its semantic range would appear coextensive with that of “rest- 
less" in English. Disturbed by this “noise” Enlil devises a variety of aus- 
terity measures to curb mankind's population: plague, drought, flood, 
and finally ritual sterility and infant mortality? 

The same connections between the Golden Age, overpopulation, 
and impure creation are found in the Avestan myth of Yima, the first 
man and first king.!? According to the Videvdat, the rule of Yima began 
as an earthly paradise, but the world proved too small for the increasing 
herds of man and beast. Ahura Mazdah decreed that winter and seasons 
shall come upon the “bad material world." After this first winter, the 


8There are several other Mesopotamian creation myths which involve celestial body 
parts. Cf. lines 24—28 from the Cuneiform creation account from Ashur (Heidel, Babylo- 
nian Genesis 69): 


“In Uzumua, the bond of heaven and earth, / Let us slay two Lamga gods. 
With their blood let us create mankind. / The service of the gods be their portion, 
For all times. . . .” 


According to the Babylonian priest Berossus, Bel commands a god to cut off his 
own head, then tells the other gods to mix the blood with clay in order to make mankind. 
(Eusebi Chronicorum libri duo ed. Schoene, Vol. 1 col. 14—18.; Heidel, Babylonian Genesis 
78). 

?For a discussion of the final two stages see Kilmer, "Mesopotamian Concept" 
168-70. 

10References to Yima as ruler during the Golden Age abound in the Avesta: Yasna 
9.5. Yast 9.9—10, 15.15, 17.29—30, 19.33. The myth of Yima is discussed in detail by Lincoln, 
“Indo-European Creation Myth,” although I distance myself from his attempt to make 
Yima part of his putative myth of the first sacrifice. 

“Videvdat 2.22, Lommel, Yást's des Awesta 205. 
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melting of the snow leads to flood and crop failure. This is the end of the 
Avestan Golden Age and the beginning of death.” 

It is difficult to find evidence of an impure creation here, because 
the origin of evil was such a vexing problem in Zoroastrian theology. As 
Zaehner (Dawn and Twilight, 178) makes clear, this was the central 
problem of Zoroastrism: “The crucial issue for the Zoroastrians was the 
origin of evil, and how far, if at all, the permission of evil might be attrib- 
utable to God.” Zaehner identified three different sects of Zoroastrism 
and showed how they all differed on the nature and origin of evil. “Bad 
material world” may refer to the pollution of the material world by Ahri- 
man, as is the case in later Zoroastrian belief.“ In this case Yima would 
be an impure creation only in as much as he partook of the material 
world. However, the “sins of Yima” recorded in another passage from 
the Avesta, may have been the cause of the end of the Golden Age. In 
this passage, Ahriman entered Yima's heart late in his life. He then re- 
belled against Ahura-Mazdah and was therefore punished. Later Pah- 
lavi texts connect Yima's loss of immortality with just such an alteration 
of his nature by Ahriman.” It would seem that at least one sect believed 
that Yima fell from grace because Ahriman was part of his nature. As the 
partial product of the to-be-defeated god of the Zoroastrian pantheon, 
Yima (and therefore mankind) can be considered to be an impure cre- 
ation. 

The same pattern applies to the Mahäbhärata, wherein Vishnu 
promises Earth that her sufferings will be relieved. The overpopulation 
plaguing her will be solved by a great war.!6 The larger context is laid out 
in Mahabharata 1.58: 


“The cows and women gave birth in time . . . trees stood in fruit and bloom 
in all seasons. And while thus the Eon of the Winning Throw [the Krta 
Yuga] went on in its perfection, the entire earth became filled with many 
creatures. In this so flourishing world of men... the Asuras were born in 
the land of the kings. For the Daityas had often been defeated in battle by the 


2Previousiy Yima and others were immortal, but he then became the first to die. In 
Vedic mythology Yima consequently became lord over the realm of the dead. 

BSee Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight 265—70. 

V Yast 19.31. 

5 Dinä-i-Mainog-i Khirad 8.2728. 

16 Mahabharata 11.8.240. Dumézil, Mythe et Epopée 168-69; Nagy, Greek Mythology 
and Poetics 16. Kullmann, “Vorhomerisches Motiv" 186 cites a passage in the Harivamsa, a 
later appendix to the Mahabharata. 
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Gods, and, having fallen from their supernal estate, they took birth here on 
earth. ... And when they were born and went on being born, wide earth, 
sire, could no longer support herself." —J (6) 58.22ff.17 


The passage continues to. describe the Golden Age in more detail: men 
were free from worries and diseases, they lived for thousands of years, 
and infant mortality was unknown. At this time the Asuras and Dai- 
tyas—demons in Epic India—lost a Titan-like struggle for supremacy 
against the Epic pantheon. After losing, they were incarnated on earth as 
mortals, worsening Earth's overpopulation while at the same time infect- 
ing mankind with their evils: 


“Now some of them were born kings, filled with great strength, sons of Diti 
and Danu who had now fallen from their world to earth. Powerful, inso- 
lent, bearing many shapes, they swarmed over this sea-girt earth, crushing 
their enemies. They oppressed the brahmins, the barons, the farmers, even 
the serfs, and other creatures they oppressed with their power. ... When 
she was thus tyrannized by the grand Asuras, bloated with power and 
strength, Earth came to Brahma as a suppliant." —] (6) 58.30—36. 


The war of the Pandavas is thus a continuation of the conflict between 
the established pantheon and their defeated rivals by other means. The 
evildoers on earth responsible for the end of the Golden Age are repre- 
sented as being the terrestrial reincarnations of these defeated demons. 

The causal connection between man's impure creation and his lot 
on earth is made even more explicit in the Orphic Theogony preserved 
for us in Greek and Roman sources. In these accounts, the most famous 
of which is found in Ovid's Metamorphoses, mankind is descended from 
the Titans and is therefore hated by the gods.!$ Thus in this major branch 
of Greek mythology the losers of the final conflict for the rule of heaven 
are the begetters of mankind. This is used in turn as an aetiology to ex- 
plain and justify mortals’ miserable yet deserved lot. 

In these mythologies, a disaster befalls mankind which becomes a 


17' Translations from van Buitenen. 

33Dio Chrys. Or 30.10 ötı tot tóv Tıravwv alnatog Eopev hucic Gxavrec ol àv- 
00c7tot. Óg oov &xeivov 2Xdo@v Óvtov toic Beoic kA. Ovid Metamorphoses 1.150-62: sed 
et illa propago / contemptrix superum saevaeque avidissima caedis / et violenta fuit: scires 
e sanguine natos. These late sources are the most explicit and clear, but the myth of man- 
kind's creation from the pieces of impious Titans is demonstrably much older. See Deti- 
enne, Dionysos mis à mort 165, Linforth 331—55. 
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permanent facet of mankind’s existence and solves overpopulation. This 
disaster is often the result of the impure creation of mankind, which is in 
turn a consequence of the final battle in the struggle for divine succes- 
sion. The mention of overpopulation in the Cypria suggests that a similar 
pattern informs accounts of the origin of the Trojan War found in that 
epic and elsewhere. The scholiasts link Zeus’ solution to overpopula- 
tion—the Atóc BovAn— with the marriage of Thetis and the creation of 
Helen. As we saw earlier, the marriage of Thetis also marks the final res- 
olution of the succession struggle in the heavens and its displaced contin- 
uation on earth.!? Achilles is therefore to be understood as a would-be 
successor, whose destiny has been foiled by the Ovntoyauia, the first part 
of the Atos BovAn. What then is the point of the second element of Zeus’ 
plan, the creation of Helen? I propose that on some level Helen repre- 
sents the flawed creation of man, or rather woman. 

The evidence suggests that a connection between mankind's im- 
pure creation and subsequent fall from grace found its Greek expression 
in the creation of a baneful woman: Helen in the Hesiodic Catalogue, or 
Pandora in the Theogony and Works and Days. Penglase (Greek Myths 
and Mesopotamia, 219) has assembled a comprehensive list of parallels 
between the Babylonian creation myths and the creation of Pandora. 
Why has the Near Eastern myth of the creation of mankind become for 
the Greeks the creation of a woman? The myths under consideration are 
not just creation myths, flood myths, or overpopulation myths, but they 
also serve to account for the current state of mankind. Similarly, Hesiod 
does not describe the origin of the species, but instead provides an expla- 
nation of why things are so miserable now. This misogynist revisionism is 
not unique to Hesiod, but is found in later Pahlavi texts, in which Geh is 
created by Ahriman to seduce Gayomart.?® Some Jewish legends also 
feature woman as the bringer of evil and impure from the time of her 
creation.?! These legends even link the creation of woman with the motif 
of the overburdened earth: 


PSlatkin, Power of Thetis passim. 

2 Bundahisn 3.6-15. Compare the figure of Az in later Zoroastrianism (Zaehner, 
Dawn and Twilight 230—35). 

2 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 67, “Woman covers her hair in token of Eve's hav- 
ing brought sin into the world; she tries to hide her shame; and women precede men in a fu- 
neral cortege, because it was woman who brought death into the world." For links between 
Pandora and Eve see O'Brien *Nammu, Mami, Eve and Pandora" and the bibliography 
therein. Most interesting is O'Brien's point that the first women/birth goddesses have epi- 
thets referring to their role as Mother Earth, cf. Greek navößgoc. 
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The purpose of the sleep that enfolded Adam was to give him a wife, so 
that the human race might develop, and all creatures recognize the differ- 
ence between God and man. When the earth heard what God had resolved 
to do, it began to tremble and quake. “I have not the strength,” it said, “to 
provide food for the herd of Adam's descendants.”’? 


Geh was explicitly a creation of Ahriman, but Eve, Pandora, and Helen 
have no connection with the defeated gods of their respective pan- 
theons.2 They are not impure creations, but rather the ruling deity cre- 
ated them as a specious gift for mankind, which was designed to separate 
god from man and establish the human condition. 

The connections drawn thus far between impure creation, the 
Golden Age, and overpopulation are presented in a chart on the follow- 
ing pages. 

I now hope to show that Helen, like Pandora, was a construct 
specifically designed to bring misery to mortals, and that her creation 
served as an aetion for wars in general. The Cypria described in great de- 
tail the union of Nemesis and Zeus, and how Nemesis was the true 
mother of Helen.” This is the tradition followed on the altar of Nemesis 
at Rhamnous and in Apollodorus 3.10.7, where Nemesis' egg is given to 
Leda for safekeeping.?° There is nothing in the Jliad that contradicts this 
version, and the fragments of the Catalogue are ambiguous and possibly 
self-contradictinp.?6 

Previous scholarship has not fully explored the serious implications 
of Helen's connection with Nemesis. Only Pandora and Nemesis are de- 


22Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 65. 

23While there are no indications that Pandora is the product of an impure creation, 
Nagy (Best of the Achaeans 215-16) shows how her creation is linked temporally and the- 
matically both with the defeat of the Titans and with the separation of the gods and mor- 
tals. While Eve is not an impure creation, the Jewish traditions have an impure creation 
which takes place just before the flood. *Chiefly the fallen angels and their giant posterity 
caused the depravity of mankind. .. . Gabriel was charged to proceed against the bastards 
and the reprobates, the sons of the angels begotten with the daughters of men, and plunge 
them into deadly conflicts with one another." Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 148, 150—52. 

24Fragment 7 Allen. 

25For a discussion of Nemesis and the birth of Helen see Karanastassi, “Nemesis” 
733. 

26Helen does mention her two brothers, born of the same mother (Ziad 3.236-38), 
which is a strong argument for Leda, but Eustathius took this to mean that Nemesis was 
their mother as well. Catalogue Frag. 24 says that Hesiod made her the daughter of an 
Oceanid and Zeus, but there is some question as to whether this fragment should be as- 
signed to the Catalogue. See West, Hesiodic Catalogue 123-24. 
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scribed by Hesiod as being ziua Ovytoict Booroiou77 Helen herself is 
called a sıäua to the Trojans by Hector in J/iad 3.50-51.28 Nemesis’ fam- 
ily tree is given at Theogony 223-28: 


inte ÔÈ xal Népeow ziua 0vnvoto, Dooroto, 

NUE honi peta thv & “Anat téxe xal Pótnta 
[ijods T obAOLEVOV, xai "Eoi téxe xagregóOvpov. 
adrao “Eos otuyeon téxe pév IIóvov AAyıydevra 
AT|Ornv te Ayuov te xal "AXyea ĝaxovóevta 
"Youtvac te Mayas te Dovous T’ Avögortaoiag TE 


Prosopographical analysis shows the dark nature of Helen's connection 
with Nemesis: Helen's aunts are Strife, Deception, Sex, and Old Age. Her 


278% tig yao yEvog &oti yuvaln@v Oydutegdwv, 
[tij¢ yàp 6Aousv tot yévoc «ai büka yuvaindv, 
ring uéya Bvntoloı, obv avbodor valtetdoucal, 


gov Eönenoav, xiu’ avSodav dAdonotijotw 


tinte Sè xai Népeot xua 6vytoto: Boorotat 
28For a discussion of the term xpa, see Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans 63-65, 
77-78, where Achilles qua ha is discussed. 


(Theogony 590-92) 
(Works & Days 82) 


(Theogony 223) 
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Jrphic Theogonies Jewish Legends Works and Days Catalogue of Women 


Dio Chrys. 30.10 Theogony Cypria 
Ovid Meta. 1.154-162 
[tans vs. Zeus [Rebel Angel vs. Titans vs. Gods Titans vs. Gods 
God] [Achilles vs. Zeus] 
['itans Eve Pandora Helen 


Reign of Kronos/ Garden of Eden Reign of Saturn Before Helen 
saturn Before Pandora 


Mankind’s wicked Rebellion (eating Pandora opens Helen leaves her 


iature (due to blood the apple), general pithos husband for Paris 
f the Titans) wickedness 
N/A. Sowing the earth, Pestilence, Work, Trojan War, 





pain of childbirth, Ten Thousand Agriculture, seasons 
death, the Flood Woes, Death 


cousins by Eris are Toil, Hunger, Pain, Battle, Murder, and Manslaugh- 
ter. This dysfunctional family consists of all the plagues which the gods 
send down to mankind with Pandora, and I would argue that Helen, by 
causing the Trojan War, has not fallen far from the tree. 

We are fortunate to have some evidence that Helen's creation was 
used as an aetiology of conflict in general. Cratinus in his play Nemesis 
ridiculed Aspasia and Pericles for starting the Peloponnesian War. Aspa- 
sia was identified either with Helen or Nemesis, and Pericles with Zeus.? 
Cratinus apparently used the mythological framework of the Trojan War 
to explain the origin of strife between the Athenians and Spartans. In 
one fragment someone, presumably Nemesis herself, is telling Leda to sit 
on an egg and act thereby as a foster mother to Helen: 


Anda, odv Epyov: Sei o’ Om EVoYNWOVOS 

Ghextovovos UNÖEV ÖLOLGELG TOUS TEÖNOUG, 

Er TOO” &naGGovo', ws àv EXAEWNS «xaXov 

uiv tL xai Qavuaortòv èx tod’ Seveov. (Frag. 108) 


?9/See Kock CAF Cratinus Frag. 107-20 and Plutarch Pericles 3.3, Eupolis 249 
(Kock). 
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It seems that the drama culminated in the creation of Helen, and that 
this act, and no other, was felt to have led to war. Horace also indicates 
that the Cyclic poets took the creation of Helen to be the beginning of 
the Trojan War.3° For these poets the pivotal moment that led to the war 
was not a particular transgression on Helen’s part, but her very creation. 
Like Pandora she is portrayed as being bad from birth—designed by 
Zeus to pass onto mankind the myriad of miseries which are their lot.?! 
The connection between Helen and the As BovAn is thus not an acci- 
dent of scholiastic pedantry, but reflects part of the mythological tradi- 
tion preserved i in the Cypria. 

The use of two figures to perform this function conforms with what 
we know of archaic overdetermination. The seemingly redundant use of 
both Helen and Achilles to achieve the Auög BovAn serves to link several 
aspects of the two figures while contrasting others. Achilles and Helen 
are each described as a sfjua: for mankind.?? Both are unique in the Iliad 
as being the two personages who wish fervently for their own deaths. On 
several occasions Helen makes the claim that she wishes she had died 
before causing the war, while Achilles wishes to die, to end his with- 
drawal, and to undo the sufferings that it caused. Significantly, he equates 
his own removal from the world with a desire for the removal of Eris 
from both gods and men: 


avrtina veOvainv, &xei ox dg’ £ugAAov étaigw 

xt&woguévo &ragüvav 6 u£v aka THAGEL äteng 

EOT’, éueto dE Sijoev Getic dAntijoa yeveodaı. 100 
viv & nel où véouai ye didny ès ratpiða yaiav, 

ov0€ ti TIateöriw yevóunv baog o05' Eragoıoı 

tots AAkoıg, of HN ztoAéec Scev "Extoot diw, 


GAN’ Har ragà vrioiv Erworov dy8oc dgovens, 


totos &àv olog od tig Ayar@v yarnoyttavav 105 
Ev NOAEUW" ayooy dE v' àueivovég eio xal GAAOL. 
Ws Epic Ex te Gedy Ex T GvOQMnwV GrdAOLTO (18.98—107) 


Horace AP 140—48, esp. 147 nec gemino bellum Troianum orditur ab ovo. 

31For the role of Pandora in displacing celestial strife to mortals, see Arthur, “Cul- 
tural Strategies" 74 and the references she gives there. 

32See above, n. 28. 

33]iad 3.173-76, 6.345~48. Cf. Eumaeus’ wish that the whole "EXévnc oXov be de- 
stroyed, Odyssey 14.68—69. 
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There seems to be a deep-seated awareness within the poem that the 
war arises from the transmission of eris through Helen and Achilles. 

In addition, both figures effect this transference by following the 
withdrawal and return pattern noted in vegetation goddesses. The sor- 
rows of the Irojan War are brought about by the abduction of Helen and 
end with her return. Her story thus conforms to that of the vegetation 
goddess, which for much of the Peloponnese she was. Her withdrawal 
from Sparta and with it her role as wife and mother is paralleled by 
Achilles’ own withdrawal from the battlefield and his role as a warrior. 
Whereas her withdrawal brings about the Trojan War, his withdrawal 
motivates the events of the Iliad.3* Since the Iliad is in many ways a mi- 
crocosm of the war as a whole, these parallels create an implicit identifi- 
cation of the two. i 

However, the device of double motivation would have little point 
if it did not also serve to highlight differences between the two figures. 
Achilles, by representing divine succession and by his quarreling with 
Agamemnon, serves to bring strife— Eris—from the realm of the gods 
into the earthly political sphere. Helen, created as the embodiment of 
desire—Fros—serves to bring strife into the realm of the family and 
marriage. By mating with Nemesis Zeus produced Helen. By suspending 
such erotic desires because of political concerns, Zeus chose not to mate 
with Thetis, married her to a mortal, and produced Achilles. The two 
disparate strands are linked in the Trojan War, which is a public, political 
undertaking to resolve a private, family matter of adultery. 

Armed with these readings of Achilles’ and Helen's creation and 
function we can come to a better understanding of the opening fragment 
of the Cypria. The fulfillment of Zeus' plan entails the creation of both 
Achilles and Helen, thereby maintaining the link between the themes of 
impure creation and divine succession. Scholars have long been inter- 
ested in the mention of overpopulation and noted the parallels, occa- 
sionally attempting to deduce priority and influence of one tradition 
upon another.?6 [ have tried instead to show that these overpopulation 
myths all have a similar pattern, which may have applied to the Cypria 
and other works that followed its tradition. In other mythologies over- 
population occurs as a result of the Golden Age, and the measures taken 


34Lord, “Withdrawal and Return” and Cook, “Plot of The Odyssey.” 

35Note that Paris’ choice of Aphrodite is a direct reversal of Zeus’ decision. 

36See Kilmer, *Mesopotamian Concept," Burkert, Orientalisierende Epoche 95—99, 
Nagy, Greek Mythology and Poetics 15. 
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to curb it become permanent facets of the human condition. The Trojan 
War is therefore analogous to the first winter: a precedent which is then 
eternally repeated. Others have shown how Achilles, as the last con- 
tender in the struggle for succession, is the instrument for bringing the 
human condition to earth. I have tried to show that in certain traditions 
Helen too was represented as an aition for war and the human condition. 
It is my contention that the Cypria prologue featured a Helen analogous 
to Eve and Pandora, a specious gift designed to bring about misery to 
mankind. 

The tales told in the AtraHasis, the Avesta, and the Mahäbhärata 
are not motivated by a desire to explain how the gods curb overpopula- 
tion. They are rather attempts to explain the origin of misery on earth 
and to justify the ways of the gods to man. In a similar vein, it is my con- 
tention that the prologue to the Cypria is not Zeus' ad hoc solution to 
overpopulation, but an explanation for wars among mortals in general. 
Zeus is not continually taking pity on the overcrowded Earth and devis- 
ing new wars. He has instead brought war and strife permanently down 
to Earth through the double device of Achilles and Helen.?? 


KENNETH MAYER 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
e-mail: kenmayer@mail.utexas.edu 
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A VARIATION OF THE PINDARIC BREAK-OFF 
IN NEMEAN 4 


The Pindaric break-off is a provocative technique, to modern 
tastes at least. It literally breaks the dramatic illusion in a radical manner 
and projects an ambiguous picture of the poet. On the one hand the 
artist seems not entirely in control of his demanding material; on the 
other, he appears fully aware of both the precepts of aristocratic interac- 
tion, the guest-friendship relationship of poet and client, and his divine 
poetic gift that allows him to detect the best way to immortalize the vic- 
tor and execute the song in the most impeccable fashion. It is character- 
istic that in extant Greek literature the break-off motif reappears only 
in Hellenistic poets who valued and exploited all means of putting to- 
gether an out-of--the-ordinary poem.! The modern scholarly consensus 
on break-offs clashes with older views which go back to the scholia.? 
When Pindar uses break-offs, they function in a meaningful and elegant 
way and are not to be taken at face value as expressions of genuine 
àunyavia on the poet’s part or recognition of a problem in the composi- 
tion. It is equally unhelpful to consider them a mere empty motif, a sort 
of formula employed to no particular end. This is not to say that the 


1See Callimachus Aet. fr. 75.4-9 Pf (the most explicit passage) ~ O. 9.35-41; cf. fr. 
24.20—21 Pf ~ N. 5.14, H. 1.57-66 ~ O. 1.28—35, Ep. 52.3-4 and H. 6.17-23. In most of these 
passages the poet breaks off in observance of moral/religious scruples. Very interesting is 
also the epinician Victoria Berenices (SH 264) where the narrative is interrupted with a re- 
mark on the length of the song; see Parsons, "Callimachus" 45 and Fuhrer, “Epinician” 
85-86. On Callimachean break-offs and their Pindaric antecedents see also Fuhrer, “Pin- 
daric Feature.” Apollonius evokes religious piety to justify his break--off in Arg. 1.919 (cf. 
4.984—85) and the length of the subject matter in 1.648—49 and 1220; see Frankel, Noten 93 
and Goldhill, The Poet's Voice 290—91. 

?Fraccaroli, Odi 136-37, for instance, considered break—offs an adaptation of the re- 
laxed manner of everyday speech. A collection of censuring scholia on Pindar's break-offs 
is found in Instone, “Pythian 11” 90, who naturally dismisses the scholiast’s literal interpre- 
tation of break—offs as digressions. On break-offs see also Schadewaldt, Aufbau 9-10, 28, 
and 54, Bowra, Pindar 312 and Carey, "Three Myths" 143. They form part of the much more 
complex issue of Pindar's perceived lack of unity and clear structural plan which has 
caused interpretive difficulties from ancient times onward (cf. Norwood, Pindar 79). See 
e.g. Wilamowitz, Pindaros 407 on N. 8.19, and 124 on P. 10.1-4 and the survey of Young, 
“Pindaric Criticism." Pindar's intensely personal and intricate unity has been adequately 
defended by Köhnken, Funktion (see esp. 17 on break-offs); cf. Hubbard, Pindaric Mind 
2L 
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break-off might not have been traditional in Greek choral lyric.3 Since 
so little of this profuse genre has survived, this possibility cannot be ex- 
cluded and the technique is certainly employed by Bacchylides (5.100—1 
and 10.41—42; cf. Simonides fr. 10).* But the traditional character would 
not automatically rob the break-off of claims to literary import. 

Despite this general agreement, break-offs do remain among the 
most problematic Pindaric passages. For one, they are not uniform: in 
the so-called hush passages (e.g. O. 1.28-35, 9.35-41, 13.91, N. 5.14-18) 
the poet refuses to tell or continue a particular tale that he judges unac- 
ceptable on moral/religious grounds. These passages will not concern me 
here.5 Instead, I will focus on another type of break-off where Pindar 
states his intention to abandon the specific, usually mythic, thread he has 
been pursuing because time is pressing on and he should take up either 
the praise, i.e. the explicit praise, of the victor and his lineage or another 
myth deemed more appropriate for the *moment."6 Among odes with 
this type of break-off N. 4 holds a prominent position because it in- 
cludes not just one but two break-offs and has generated much discus- 
sion on account of the first one: 


tà paxod ð’ EBeveneiv Eovuet we veOuóc 

oat T &xevyóuevav 

ivyyt 8° £Axopat åtog veounvia Ovyéuev. 

Zune, xaiseo &yev paOeia ztovudc ua 
uéogov, &vtitew’ &mpovALoaug: opóðoa óó5Eouev 
daimv xéoteoot Ev det xovapatvevv 
o90veoà 8’ &Ahog àvio BAézov 

Yvon av xevedv OXOTH XVALVOEL 

yaua xeroicav. Euoi 6’ óxoíav aeetav 


3Outside lyric the only parallels can be found in Homeric comments on the narra- 
tor's inability to report everything. The most famous is of course Zi. 2.488-93 (despite the 
daunting wealth of material, Homer does proceed to the catalog of ships with the help of 
the Muses); see also F. 12.176, 17.260 and Od. 11.328 with the comments of De Jong, Narra- 
tors 47-49. Hesiod also breaks off once (Th. 35) but the line is obscure; see West, Theogony 
ad loc. and cf. Richardson, Commentary on Il. 22.126. 

4Cf. Burton, Pythian 2. 

5Cf. e.g. the discussion in Hubbard, Pindaric Mind 100-7. Good remarks also in 
Bernardini, Mito 136—37; cf. Privitera, *Criterio." On Pindar's religiosity see further Rossi, 
“Religiosita,” Thummer, Religiosität and Duchemin, Pindare. 

6See O. 13.93-97 (cf. 44-48), P. 4.247—48, 8.29—34, 10.51—54, 11.37-45, N. 3.26-32, 
4.3343 and 69-72, 7.48—53, 10.19—22 (cf. 45-48) and I. 6.56—59; c£ N. 6.53—57. 
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Eöwxe Tdtpos avaé, 
ev o10’ Óu yoóvoc Zonwv memowpéevay tedéoet. (N. 4.33-43) 


At first sight it is surprising that this particular ode would present in- 
terpretive difficulties at all because it is one of the most elegantly and 
clearly articulated in the Pindaric corpus.” When considered in its en- 
tirety, the ode's most pleasant characteristic is the near perfect structural 
and thematical symmetry, from the overall distribution and arrangement 
of stanzas and themes to details like number of lines devoted to specific 
motifs and verbal echoes that connect passages with each other. From a 
total of twelve stanzas six are devoted to the victor Timasarchus and his 
family and six to the achievements of the glorious Aeginetan heroes of 
the past, the Aeacids. The praise of the victor and his family is placed at 
the beginning and end of the ode, with three stanzas (N. 4.1-24) preced- 
ing and three (N. 4.73-96) following the mythic section (N. 4.25-68).3 
The beginning of the ode deals with the victorious athlete (N. 4.9—24) 
and the end with his maternal uncle, Callicles (N. 4.79-90), both coupled 
with their fathers, Timocritus and Euphanes, who were competent musi- 
cians. Pindar also extols his own song in the first and last stanza. The 
mythic section narrates in some detail the victories of Telamon (N. 4.25- 
32) and Peleus (N. 4.54-68) which are separated by a catalog of other 
Aeacids, the first two being sons of Telamon (N. 4.46—48) and the rest be- 
longing to the family of Peleus (N. 4.49—53). 

Pindar marks the transitions in the ode very clearly, calling his first 
stanza a prelude (neoxwwov, N. 4.11) and signaling the introduction of 
the next two most important parts with the break-offs. As mentioned 
above, despite this neatness, the interpretation of the first break-off is 
still disputed. Miller's contribution to the exegesis of this passage (“Lei- 
sure") has met with considerable approval, at least among American 
critics? but I think that it leaves much to be desired. I will first present 
my objections to it and will then proceed to the presentation of my own 
views. 

As has been suggested by several critics, the fourth stanza of N. 4 


"On N. 4 see Maloney, “Quatrième néméenne," Kóhnken, Funktion 188-219, Carey, 
“Three Myths" 146—51, Willcock, “Second Reading" and Bernardini, Mito 95-120. See also 
Miller, “Leisure.” 

3I follow the division of Kóhnken, Funktion 191 n. 14. For different suggestions see 
Nierhaus, Strophe 79 and Carey, "Three Myths" 151. 

9See e.g. Race, Style 75 n. 43 and especially Bulman, Phthonos 63. 
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deals only tangentially with Heracles but in essence with the impressive 
achievements of Telamon,? a hero from Aegina and thus hardly foreign 
to the victor himself and the occasion of the song. But still Pindar em- 
ploys the break-off although its import is different from the one in N. 3 
for instance. This ode is thematically very close to N. 4 and a good exam- 
ple of the typical break-off pattern from which N. 4 clearly deviates. In 
N. 3 Pindar claims that the victor Aristocleidas has attained the highest 
glory mortals can achieve and it would not be possible for him to go be- 
yond the limits established by Heracles, a few of whose labors are enu- 
merated, before Pindar breaks off and shifts to Aeacid legends (N. 3.19— 
32). The break-off in N. 4 starts in a similar, ordinary way but does not 
proceed as expected. After declaring the constraints imposed on him 
(N. 4.33-35) the poet does not change route; instead, having elaborated 
on the futile plans of the envious (N. 4.36—41), he starts another account 
of Aeacid legends (N. 4.44—68) before finally returning, after the second 
break-off (N. 4.69—72), to the victor and his immediate family (N. 4.73- 
96). The two most crucial issues are, first, why the double break-off and, 
second, the role of the envious within the first break-off (N. 4.37—41). 
I will start with the latter. 


For the prominent position accorded to the Aeginetan Telamon see Kóhnken, 
Funktion 196-97, Willcock, “Second Reading" 7, Bernardini, Mito 101 and Miller, “Leisure” 
203—4. For the opposite view, that Heracles is the mythical hero whose exploits are re- 
counted in this stanza, see Fennell, Nemean and Isthmian 46, Farnell, Works 266, Gun- 
dert, Dichterberuf 65, Maloney, “Quatrieme néméenne" 177 and Péron, Images 100. Carey, 
“Three Myths" 148, erroneously argues that “the Telamon myth is thematically distinct 
from the catalogue, for the latter deals with kingship, while the former deals with success 
and the hardship involved in success.” Miller, “Leisure” 204 n. 7, suggests against Carey that 
Telamon is treated here as a member of the Aeacid clan, the narration of whose exploits re- 
sumes after the break-off. This is not self-evident either. The name "Aeacids" is not men- 
tioned until N. 4.71-72, although the most prominent members of the family appear in 
the catalog (N. 4.46-68). Thus, especially in a sequential reading, Telamon can only, or at 
the very least primarily, be perceived as an individual, not as a member of the family in the 
fourth stanza. The fact that Pindar calls the catalog “another song beloved by Aegina and 
Cyprus" (N. 4.45—46) makes Telamon an Aeacid only in retrospect. On the other hand, all 
heroes (and victors) are treated as members of illustrious clans. Their mention suggests, 
and often leads to, the stories of other clan members, a case particularly common with the 
Aeacids. Carey's rigid distinction between the story of Telamon and the rest of the mythical 
section is too artificial, a convenient way to circumvent the issue of the thwarted break--off. 

"On N. 3 and its break-off see Erbse, “Dritte nemeische" 279-80, Ruck, “Margi- 
nalia” 153—58, Privitera, “Eracle,” Miller, “Leisure” 206 and Maehler, "Bemerkungen" 
399—400. 
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Two preliminary points should be cleared before proceeding fur- 
ther. veOuóc in N. 4.33 refers to the rules of Pindar’s own song and, more 
specifically, to the rule that imposes a limited length on the mythic sec- 
tion.” In conjunction with the reference to limited time it almost func- 
tions as a hendiadys: time constraints dictate a particular length to the 
epinician poet. I should also say that in my opinion N. 4.35 furnishes 
a further reason why Pindar feels or claims that he should change di- 
rection: “besides (6€), my heart is drawn by a love-charm to touch upon 
the new moon festival." ôg can be either continuative or adversative, as 
Köhnken (Funktion 211) has taken it.5 But this seems very difficult to 
accept. Why would Pindar want to resist the rules of his own song? How 
plausible is it that he would pit himself against them and against time, a 
blatantly futile course of action? In the entire Pindaric corpus there is no 
other instance of the poet disregarding temporal limitations. By itself 
this would not prevent N. 4 from being the exception to the rule but the 
choice of the verb Bryeuev clearly implies that Pindar intends to change 
course, to start another theme, and not merely to continue on the same 
track as before. If, as Kóhnken suggests, Pindar acknowledges the tem- 
poral constraints but declares his eagerness to disregard them for the 
sake of the victory celebration, it is hard to believe that he would say *to 
touch upon the new moon festival." It would indeed be very obscure to 
say in Greek “but I want to touch upon the new moon festival” meaning 
*but I want to go on with the celebration of the victory continuing the 
stories of the Aeacids." 

Thus the beginning of the break-off passage seems to list the rea- 
sons for an intended change of direction: the rules of the song and lim- 
ited time plus Pindar's wish to focus exclusively on Timasarchus and his 
victory. In the Pindaric odes time often figures either as the occasion of 
the actual celebration and performance of the epinician song or in its to- 
tality, the eternity through which the glory of the victor will shine guar- 


2See e.g. Gundert, Dichterberuf 64-65 and Miller, “Leisure” 205-6. Hurst, "As- 
pects” 182, objects to this interpretation and understands the term te@poc as "devoir," i.e. 
Pindar's contractual obligations. I do not think that there is any real discrepancy between 
the two proposed meanings: naturally the rules of the song are closely related to the poet's 
contractual obligations. te@udc¢ does not imply an ivory tower poet preoccupied with liter- 
ary niceties but refers to a song commissioned for a very specific, circumscribed purpose. 

B The reading goes back to Dissen, Pindari Carmina 400. See also Bury, Nemean 72. 
For the opposite view see Mezger, Siegeslieder 394, Fraccaroli, Odi 316, von der Mühll, “Be- 
merkungen" 30, Carey, “Three Myths" 148 and Miller, “Leisure” 207 n. 21. 
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anteed by the superb quality of Pindar's song. Eternity, which sifts the 
wheat from the chaff, is naturally inexhaustible but the occasion of cele- 
bration is brief and the person in charge has to make the best out of this 
transient, delightful moment. If he does not exploit it to the full with the 
selection of the most appropriate song,” then the victor might lose his 
precious ticket to the epinician hall of fame, especially since so many en- 
vious people are eager to undermine his success with malevolent gos- 
sip.16 Pindar stresses the advantage of inborn excellence over uninspired 
learning which in his case translates as divinely inspired song over bad 
versification: other poets, not endowed with Pindar’s divine gift but mere 
learners, fail to immortalize the glorious athletic victory the way it de- 
serves." Pindar's attitude towards his own song and the constraints it 
has to deal with as well as towards his poetic rivals is very consistent 
throughout the corpus. The song, itself an exquisite artefact,!? functions 
both as the most important component of the challenging and joyous 
moment of celebration and its herald for all time to come. The shallow- 
ness and failure of rival poets will eventually become apparent much as 
the envious will be condemned to the contempt of future generations. 
Both victor and poet will get full credit for their achievements through 
the medium of the inspired epinician song. 

Despite the uncompromising forcefulness of Pindar's position and 
the emphasis he lays on his superiority over his rivals, Miller, following 
Bundy,? has suggested what amounts exactly to the opposite. In N. 4, 


4On time in Pindar see most recently Hurst, “Aspects,” with previous bibliography 
cited in n. 1. 

"This is the xaigoc of the epinician song often conceptualized as the achievement 
on the poet's part of a delicate balance between adequate praise and excessive expansive- 
ness, or the choice of a few representative themes from a virtual abundance of material, 
usually mythic and athletic; see e.g. O. 13.47—48, P. 1.81-82, 9.76—79 and cf. N. 118. On 
xaigos in Pindar see most recently Trédé, KAIROS 97-138; see also Wilson, “KAIROS” 
180—87 and cf. Burton, Pythian 46—48. 

16), 6.74, P. 1.85, 2.90, 7.19, N. 4.39, 8.21 and 7. 2.43. On envy see Stoneman, “The 
Theban Eagle" 191-92, Kirkwood, “Blame,” Vallozza, "Invidia," Race, Style 73-75, Kurke, 
Traffic 195 and Bulman, Phthonos. 

See especially O. 2.86, 9.100-9 and N. 3.80—84. On the end of O. 2 see Kirkwood, 
*Pindar's Ravens,” Most, “Pindar O. 2.83--90” and Verdenius, “Pindar, O. 2.83--86.” On the 
polarity mvoic/téyvy in Pindar see Bernardini, “Aquila” and Hubbard, Pindaric Mind 
149-52 (c£ 122-24 on the similarities that victor and poet share at the end of O. 9—both 
are exceptional individuals with great inborn talents). 

#This image, traditional in Greek poetry, was of Indoeuropean origin; see Schmitt, 
Dichtung 297—98; cf. Durante, “Untersuchungen.” 

-VSee Bundy, Studia Pindarica 3 n. 11; cf. also Bulman, Phthonos 63-64. 
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he has claimed, Pindar interrupts the tale of Telamon’s glory with an ac- 
knowledgment of both generic and temporal constraints plus his own 
very urge to end the mythic digression and concentrate on the direct 
praise of Timasarchus and his immediate family. But Pindar decides to 
resist what Miller calls “the conspiracy” of these constraints and forget 
about the aforementioned reasons for changing the course of his song. 
Confident that his poetic merits will triumph in the court of time he will 
go on with the praise of the Aeacids because an interruption at this 
point would be tantamount to compromising the generosity and ef- 
fectiveness of his praise. Such behavior would definitely characterize 
Pindar’s niggardly rivals referred to immediately below as “the ene- 
mies” (N. 4.38) and “the envious other man” (N. 4.39): unable to breathe 
the purer air of the Pindaric poetic peaks, these cheap poetasters would 
stick in a narrow-minded fashion to the “rules” of the song and end 
up producing a meager epinician bound to harm the reputation of the 
victor. 

I find this thesis particularly problematic since it foists on Pindar a 
very strange attitude. In a matter of three lines (N. 4.35—37) Pindar is 
made to view objective constraints and his own dearest wish, described 
in terms of erotic attraction, as "conspiracy" and immediately afterwards 
as identical with the dark plots of envious rivals. Even if one were willing 
to go along with the extreme view that here Pindar might just use an 
overly bold turn of phrase and call his own wishes *malevolent plans," 
their association with the practices of the rivals would be enough to 
make one extremely sceptical about the possibility of such an interpreta- 
tion. To answer Miller's thesis one has to determine the nature and func- 
tion of the émiBovAtiou and the identity of the envious plotting man who 
is bound to fail completely. As Kóhnken (Funktion 207) has suggested, 
the two must be somehow connected inasmuch as the enıßovAlau appear 
to be essentially the same as the empty thought (yvwuav xeveav, N. 
4.40) of the envious man. First, though, one word about the maritime im- 
age (N. 4.36—37) that introduces the account of the opposition to the 
plans of the envious. It is impossible to detect the referent of the image 
with any degree of certainty as there is nothing in its immediate context 
that might help with its elucidation and other maritime images cannot 
provide anything more than mere analogies. On such premises it is diffi- 
cult to refute any theory that has been suggested but I think that old 
tried and true Occham's blade is the safest way out of this kind of 
&xopoíot. One cannot preclude the possibility that Pindar alludes to his 
being in Thebes, far from Aegina, separated from his client by the deep 
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sea?? and has to struggle against local plots in Aegina, either against the 
victor?! or himself? with the poem he sends. I believe, though, that given 
the inability to support any hypothesis with textual evidence one should 
rather do away with hypotheses altogether. As far as modern readers are 
concerned, Pindar's metaphor fuses two fairly common images, the dan- 
gers of the open sea and the hardships of wrestling, suggesting opposi- 
tion to envy, another standard motif?? Far beyond this point it does not 
seem very profitable to venture. 

Regarding the identity of the envious man, I should stress right 
away that Kóhnken's thesis has as usual much to recommend it. Kóhn- 
ken (Funktion 206-12) has claimed that the envious individuals men- 
tioned in the break-off have nothing to do with Pindar's poetic rivals but 
are those who begrudge the glory of Timasarchus by attacking Pindar's 
song composed in his honor.?^ According to Kóhnken the poet addresses 
his own song and urges it to stand its ground against the malicious at- 
tacks, which are doomed to failure anyway, because time reveals the full 
measure of whatever &oetà each person possesses—in the case of N. 4 
Timasarchus’ dgeta, celebrated by Pindar, will triumph over the envy of 
his enemies. It is undeniably true that envy targets the victor much more 
often and directly than the poet. Moreover, the poet qua guarantor of 
the athlete's immortal glory is often portrayed as his helper. Poetic ri- 
valry does not seem to be the issue, i.e. nothing is expressly said to that 
effect, in N. 4.36—41. 

Köhnken (Funktion 209-10)3 considers N. 4.41-43, including the 
emphatic pronoun poi (41), a “first person indefinite” of the type Young 
(Three Odes 58-61) has studied.? Young has argued that such first per- 
son statements do not reflect specifically the poet's situation but apply 
much more generally to all worthy people and especially the victor him- 


?0See Sch. 58c (Drachmann), Farnell, Works 267 and Thummer, Isthmischen 93. 

a See Köhnken, Funktion 211 and Carey, "Three Myths" 149. 

22See Fennell, Nemean and Isthmian 47, Burton, Pythian 129 and Péron, Images 92. 

23Cf, Bernardini, Mito 108-9. 

24Cf, also Stoneman, “The Theban Eagle" 192, Carey, “Three Myths” 149, Crotty, 
Song 39 n. 30, Willcock, “Second Reading” 8-9 and Bernardini, Mito 10911. That Pindar 
refers to poetic rivals has been suggested by Wilamowitz, Pindaros 402-3, Gundert, Dich- 
terberuf 98-99, Nierhaus, Strophe 79, Lefkowitz, “First Person” 218, Bowra, Pindar 273, 
Maloney, *Quatriéme néméenne" 178 and Miller, *Leisure." 

?5See also Carey, “Three Myths" 149. 

26See also Bundy, Studia Pindarica 85, Burton, Pythian 87-88 and Hubbard, Pin- 
daric Mind 145—46. 
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self. But the examples of first person indefinite that Köhnken cites have 
no connection with N. 4.41-43. P. 3.110—11 is a gnome about the benefits 
of equanimity in good and bad circumstances alike. There is no doubt 
that the doera in P. 3.114 as well as 110-11 refer to the victor but 114 just 
states that song immortalizes virtue for all time, not that virtue will be 
fulfilled in time. P. 11.50b-54 praises moderation and the avoidance of 
tyrannical ambition which beat envy. The victor and his father, great 
athletes and citizens, have attained the pinnacle of human happiness. In 
I. 7.49 the poet asks for another victory, a Pythian one this time, but there 
is no implication that the victor's Geeta has not yet become adequately 
manifest and that it will shine only in the future, as is the case in N. 4 ac- 
cording to Kóhnken. Pindar often prays for future victories of his lau- 
dandi? but he never puts their present victory in any relativizing per- 
spective or postpones the rewards they reap from it, including triumph 
over envious enemies.?8 

I find it difficult to understand how Kóhnken can have suggested 
that Timasarchus' Goeta will triumph in the future since he himself very 
closely associates the success of the victor with the help the poet offers 
him. According to Kóhnken, as Chiron helped Peleus, Timasarchus’ 
mythical model, fulfill his destiny (tò wogomov ALödev TEREWUEVOV 
Exbeoev, N. 4.61), so does Pindar help Timasarchus, whose &petá will tri- 
umph in the future. This is a mild, at least, non sequitur, especially since 
in the same context Kóhnken asserts that Pindar never places the suc- 
cess of his song in some distant future and thus the future in N. 4.41—43 
cannot be relevant to the poet. But if the poet’s Goeta is fully material- 
ized within the song and if the materialization of Timasarchus’ Goetdé is 
contingent upon Pindar's help, which is offered in the form of the pres- 
ent successful song, why would the predetermined triumph of Timasar- 
chus’ àgetà be postponed for a distant future? Timasarchus has won a 
beautiful victory, has proven himself a worthy son of Aegina and his clan, 
and has had the good fortune to be praised by Pindar. His blessings are 
complete and his enemies are already vanquished. Kóhnken himself 


27For these explicit or implicit Siegeswünsche see recently Miller, “Wish.” 

28See for example O. 6.74-81: the poet acknowledges that every athletic achieve- 
ment causes envy but observes that Hermes, whom the victor's relatives have always hon- 
ored with rich sacrifices, as well as Zeus grant good fortune to the victor Hagesias (patvet 
oéðev eütvyiav, O. 6.81). Köhnken, Funktion 211, cites this line as a parallel to the future 
blooming of Timasarchus’ &geta but it is clear, especially from the present tense of the 
verb, that Hagesias' fortune and glory have already been fully materialized. See also P. 
2.88-92 and P. 11.54. 
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stresses that the empty thought, which the envious man turns over in his 
mind (yv@pav xevedv, N. 4.40), has already come to nothing. But then 
Köhnken (Funktion 212) proceeds to paraphrase N. 4.41-43 as follows: 


uns nämlich (d. h. jedem, insbesondere aber dem hier gefeierten Sieger) 
wird die kommende Zeit unsere Areta, wie immer sie uns das herrschende 
Schicksal verliehen hat, gewiß auch vollenden, weil sie vorausbestimmt ist. 


If Timasarchus has achieved great glory already and has, with Pindar’s 
help, overcome the envy of his enemies, there is hardly anything left for 
time to fulfill or bring forth. 

Thus N. 4.41-43 cannot be taken to refer, only or primarily, to 
Timasarchus. The only other candidate is the poet and the emphatic pro- 
noun poi lends significant support to this reading. As Miller (“Leisure” 
208)? has pointed out, whenever the first person is employed with 
gnomic force, emphatic pronouns are absent. On the other hand, em- 
phatic pronouns always signal that Pindar himself is the only or the pri- 
mary subject of the pronouncement. Futures used for the poet's activity 
are often encomiastic?? and there is no indication that the success of N. 4 
will only become apparent in time. But this does not work to Kóhnken's 
advantage. The future of the lines in question is not encomiastic, i.e. not 
exclusively linked to the celebration of a particular victory to be com- 
pleted within the ode, but refers much more generally to Pindar's place 
in the poetic Elysium, which can best be determined sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. In N. 4.41-43 Timasarchus can only be thought to enter the picture 
inasmuch as poet and victor are associated, especially in personal state- 
ments?! 

Timasarchus' enemies must most likely be envious fellow citizens 
who would try their best to obscure his achievement. By the same token, 
Pindar's rivals are fellow poets who would understandably benefit sig- 
nificantly from attacking their competitor's client and/or poetic tech- 
nique. These attacks must be the émBovAiou and the yvapa xeved which 
Pindar urges himself to struggle against.?? The crucial question concerns 


?9 Cf. Crotty, Song 60 n. 34. 

VSee Bundy, Studia Pindarica 21-22 and Slater, “Futures.” 

31See Hubbard, Pindaric Mind 145-48. 

32Köhnken, Funktion 208—9, believes that the imperative &vriverv(e) in N. 4.37 is ad- 
dressed to the song itself. There is no indication of that in the text and whenever the lyre, 
the song or the Muse are addressed in the odes it is made unambiguously clear; see N. 4.44 
(a few lines below 4.37), 3.1, 5.2, 6.28, O. 3.1, 10.3, 14.13-16, P. 1.1 and 58 and 11.41-42. 
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the content of their purported suggestion or alternative: is it, as Miller 
thinks, a mere adherence to external, “mechanical” rules, incidentally 
also favored by Pindar’s own impulses? I do think that these two should 
be kept scrupulously apart since, as mentioned above, there is no place in 
the odes where Pindar associates his own dispositions and practices with 
those of his rivals. If Pindar chooses to break off the account of Aeacid 
glories and turn to the praise of the victor, it is much more plausible to 
claim that the envious rival poet would favor myths that would extend 
indefinitely, thus undermining the proper praise of the victor. This alter- 
native finds some corroboration in other odes where Pindar stresses his 
own felicitous brevity in unfavorable comparisons, explicit or implied, 
with the artless prolixity of his rivals.?? In other cases Pindar associates 
himself with previous successful poets who had praised past athletic vic- 
tories claiming that each poet celebrates contemporary events and it 
would be otiose to dwell excessively on myths and other things past.?* 
Excessive elaboration in the form of lengthy recounting can have the op- 
posite result from the desired one: instead of glorifying the victor and 
thwarting envy's attacks against him, it is likely to cause boredom and 
surfeit (xópoc) and thus identify with envy (96vog),? eager to subvert 
the value of victory with inopportune prattling. Since nowhere in his 
odes does Pindar indicate that temporal and, much less, generic con- 
straints constitute burdens he would like to dispose of, the distinction 
Miller postulates between “mechanical” and essential conformity to the 
rules of the song is unsubstantiated. Pindar's poetic rivals, the voice of 
the victor's rivals ex hypothesi doomed to failure, can have no notion of 
any rules whatsoever. They can only break rules in uninspired ignorance 
or malevolent spite. 

Nevertheless, despite the elaborate break—off, Pindar does go on to 
sing another song on the glories of the Aeacids before finally, after an- 
other break-off, concentrating on the victor and his immediate family. 
N. 4 definitely seems to be the only instance of a thwarted break-off. The 
only other cases that might be compared with it are the famous refer- 
ence to the xa1g0c of the epinician song in P. 1.81-84?6 and N. 10.1924. 


33See especially P. 4.247-48 with the comments of Segal, Mythmaking 5-7 and 
Braswell, Fourth Pythian 340—42; see also O. 2.86-98, P. 1.81-84 and 9.76—79 and above, n. 
17. C£. Gundert, Dichterberuf 68-76 and Bernardini, “Linguaggio” 86-87. 

34See e.g. N. 4.91—92 and 6.53--57; cf. Steiner, Crown 80. 

35On the complex of these concepts see most recently Bulman, Phthonos 17-36 with 
bibliography. 

36On this passage see Trédé, KAIROS 133-38; see also Skulsky, “Language” and 
Hurst, "Aspects" 178. 
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In P 1 Pindar interrupts the praise of Hieron which, if continued, would 
cause surfeit and spawn blame. He then proceeds to a long paraenesis 
urging his addressee not to be disheartened by blame and not to forego 
noble deeds because envy is superior to pity. This has been interpreted as 
a virtual continuation of the encomium under another guise.?? It is unde- 
niable that the paraenesis has an obvious encomiastic tone and role but 
the important thing to stress is that Pindar formally interrupts his praise. 
He acknowledges the problem of excessive praise and employs a device 
to address it. The laudator stops his praise or at least chooses the most 
appropriate thing to say in opportune pregnant brevity. If he went on 
with the explicit praise of Hieron and his family, the envy and slander 
of the community would annul the encomiastic intent. But the laudan- 
dus should not imitate the poet in this case, misled by their parity,38 


37See Kóhnken, “Hieron und Deinomenes" 7-13, Kirkwood, Selections 38 and Bul- 
man, Phthonos 21. On P. 1.83--86 see also Frankel, Dichtung 525 and Milobenski, Neid 1-2. 

38On this parity cf. Gundert, Dichterberuf 32-39 and Hubbard, Pindaric Mind 
133-62. The fusion of the two in P. 1 is dramatically and most probably intentionally high- 
lighted by Pindar at the very beginning of the paraenesis. Cast in the second person singu- 
lar, the exhortation un stapieı xaAdá can be taken in a sequential reading as referring to the 
poet himself, especially since in the immediately preceding reference to the encomiastic 
xai óc the second person is also used. Thus, although during a first reading or hearing one 
momentarily interprets P. 1.85-86 as the poet's self-exhortation to continue the praise of 
Hieron despite his previous reservation “because envy is superior to pity," immediately af- 
terwards it appears that the poet has abruptly changed addressee and is now addressing 
Hieron directly. To judge from two modern reactions to the passage, Pindar's little trick 
must have worked very nicely in the performance of the ode: Miller, *Leisure" 213, and 
Hubbard, Pindaric Mind 104 n. 99, still seem to think that it refers to Pindar. Another ex- 
ample of abrupt change of referent, from victor to poet this time, is N. 4.69. The poet begins 
the second break-off with a reference to Gadeira, the traditional spatial limits of human 
endeavors: travel beyond Gadeira should not be attempted. In a sequential reading the 
reader is most likely to take the victor as the addressee of this gnome since it comes at the 
conclusion of the story of Peleus, one of Timasarchus' mythical models. (Kurke, Traffic 50, 
has suggested that the gnome refers to Peleus but I find this difficult to accept: what would 
be the point of admonishing Peleus to stay within the Mediterranean when Pindar has just 
stated that the hero married a goddess and saw the assembly of gods who honored him 
with gifts and a powerful progeny?) The ode could have continued along such lines: like 
Peleus, Timasarchus has, mutatis mutandis, struggled and received the highest awards. He 
should now (beware of the limits imposed by his own mortality and) not seek to travel be- 
yond Gadeira. (This sequence, the affirmation of the victor's sublimity and a warning 
against hybristic excess with the ne plus ultra motif, is very common in Pindar; for a list of 
passages and discussion see Gianotti, Poetica 129-30 and Race, Style 191-95.) Immediately 
afterwards (N. 4.69—72), though, it becomes clear that the gnome serves as the introduction 
to the poet's self-admonition to abandon the Aeacid legends in order to focus on the vic- 
tor and his family. 
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and reach the conclusion that he too should abandon his great deeds lest 
perhaps envy look askance on him.3? He is to persevere in his adminis- 
trative duties and his generosity towards poets like Pindar. If he reg- 
ularly performs great deeds and gives with an open hand, he will be 
immortalized in song reaching the pinnacle of human success (P 
1.85100). 

In less high-flown tones, N. 10 starts with the praise of the victor's 
homeland, Argos, and its glorious history. Then Pindar interrupts with a 
reference to surfeit engendered by long praise (N. 10.20). But he con- 
tinues with a self-exhortation to raise the lyre and celebrate the contem- 
porary Argive Theaeus' wrestling victory (N. 10.21-24). Miller (“Lei- 
sure" 213) is right to claim that the theme of the new victory is presented 
as the most recent link in the chain of Argive glories but he mistakenly 
associates N. 10 (and P. 1) with N. 4. In N. 10 Pindar does turn to the 
victory at hand interrupting the historical flashback. The fact that he 
integrates the victory in the framework of the illustrious history of Ar- 
gos much more directly than in other odes 1s a secondary issue: in N. 
10 the harmonious association of present and past is dramatically in- 
stantiated in the directness and explicitness with which Theaeus is por- 
trayed as a worthy successor to Argive heroes like Perseus and Dio- 
medes.49 

As mentioned above, N. 4 is clearly unique in that the first break- 
off does not result in any change of direction and a second break-off is 


CH Kurke, Traffic 221. 

4P 8.33 is a similar case. Turning to Aristomenes’ victory after the break-off (P 
8.29—32), Pindar calls it ve@tatov xaAóv. Formally in apposition to xo£oc in the same line 
this phrase qualifies the victor's achievement. The language is compressed (see Burton, 
Pythian 181) but there is no real difficulty involved: Pindar's xg&og is his obligation to sing 
the latest victory, ve@tatov «aAÀGv, of Aristomenes. Cf. Kurke, Traffic 28, who comments 
that xaAd refer to the “continuum from concrete possessions to honors won to the plea- 
sures of the symposium to the songs that attend it." But there is more to this brief apposi- 
tion, which has, as far as I know, escaped critical attention. By virtue of its position immedi- 
ately after the break-off, vewtarov xaAdv can be interpreted as the most recent in the 
(interrupted) series of previous Aeginetan glories along the lines of N. 10.19—24. Immedi- 
ately below, of course, Pindar explains that the victor follows in the footsteps of his victori- 
ous uncles and thus veotatov xaAOv perhaps looks forward to the list of glories in the im- 
mediate family (P. 8.35-38). But this distinction is hair-splitting: Pindar must probably 
have intended this ambiguity which would elegantly honor the victor and his family by 
making them continue the catalog of Aiginetan achievements. There is no discrepancy be- 
tween ancestral glories and family history and personal victories because they all form an 
uninterrupted continuum. On P. 8 see most recently Pavese, "La Pitica VIIT." 
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employed to bring the poem to the direct praise of the victor. I would 
like to suggest that N. 4 is a unique experiment with no counterpart in 
the extant odes, a way of tackling an old theme in an innovative way. Al- 
though the risk of engaging in intentional fallacy is very real here, I think 
it would not be unreasonable to say that with the two break-offs Pindar 
stresses his acute awareness of the obligation to his patron while simulta- 
neously highlighting the glory of the Aeacids, which cannot be accom- 
modated in only one song. Thus the first break-off in N. 4 emerges more 
as a forceful acknowledgment of the problem than as an announcement 
of change of course. This might seem surprising at first because, if one 
compares the two break-offs of the ode, they follow a similar pattern, al- 
though the second is considerably shorter than the first: general state- 
ment about the impossibility of continuing the praise of the Aeacids (N. 
4.33-35 and 71-72), second person statement of self-exhortation (N. 
4.36-37 and 69—70), beginning of another path of song (N. 4.44 and 73). 
Nevertheless, the two passages are clearly differentiated by the fairly 
elaborate reference to the enemies and their plans in the first break-off 
(N. 4.37-41). Pindar takes pains to draw a very clear, even divinely sanc- 
tioned, line between himself and unspecified enemies who can be 
thought to attack both the victor and the poet. In either case, Pindar in- 
dicates that he strenuously resists the malevolent attacks: the enemies 
will be kept at bay and, since he enjoys divine favor, he will triumph over 
them. Although the presence of this.motif does not make the first 
break-off in N. 4 less of a break-off, it is an indication of significant dif- 
ference, especially given its prominent position within the passage. Pin- 
dar interrupts the praise of the Aeacids not so much to defend his di- 


“The only other odes with a double break-off are O. 13 and N. 10 but, unlike N. 4 
where both break-offs involve transition from myth to victory, in these Pindar once inter- 
rupts the catalog of victories to take up the mythic narrative and once breaks off the latter 
to take up the former. The first two triads of O. 13 are devoted to the praises of the victor's 
homeland, Corinth, and the multiple victories of his prominent family, the Oligaithids. Then 
Pindar breaks off (O. 13.47) and passes to the mythical history of Corinth to which the next 
two triads are devoted. Breaking off again (O. 13.93), he returns to the victor's family with 
another catalog of Oligaithid victories. Although this ode has met with unfavorable criti- 
cism by earlier critics who considered it artless on account of Pindar's alleged dislike of the 
victor, Hubbard, *Pegasus' Bridle" 40—43, recently defended the unity and artistry of the 
ode; see also Maehler, "Bemerkungen" 392-94. The order of the two break—offs is reversed 
in N. 10. I have discussed the first one, from myth to victory, above. In N. 10.45—48 Pindar 
evokes lack of leisure to recount the athletic glories of the victor's family in full and, with a 
reference to their guest-friendship with the Dioscuri and the resulting athletic excellence 
they enjoy, he passes to the myth of Castor's death. 
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gression, as Miller thinks, but to distance himself emphatically from un- 
due indulgence in digressive practices favored by others. If my sugges- 
tion of what Pindar’s rivals were likely to engage in is correct, Pindar 
stops to stress that he does not indulge in digression but instead esteems 
wise observance of due measure which stems from his inborn excellence. 

Thus the poet anticipates and thwarts potential accusations of in- 
appropriateness and suspicions that he espouses the techniques of con- 
temptible rivals. Having started the mythic part he interjects a comment 
along these lines: “I cannot go into great detail of course because time is 
short and I want to focus on the present victory. Envious rivals, who pur- 
sue very different ends from mine with different methods, launch their 
ill-fated attacks on all fronts but I will vanquish them. My inborn Goeta 
will triumph in time.” The implication is that the audience should not 
suspect an excessively long digression in the manner of poetasters. Pin- 
dar knows exactly what he is doing and what he should do in order to 
discharge his obligation. He indicates that one more song about the vic- 
tor’s mythic countrymen is permitted, xai 108’ avtina uéXoc (N. 4.44), 
but, as will become clear in the second break-off, definitely no more: 
xal tod’ avtixa uéAog contrasts with both the indeterminate paxed 
(N. 4.33) and Aöyov . . . tov &xavta (N. 4.71--72)% that frame the middle 
section of the ode, at the beginning of the first and the end of the second 
break-off. 

Thus by my lights the first break-off is not a defense of Pindar’s 
right to digress as much as he pleases but a note of reassurance to the 
audience, primarily the victor and his family: the poet stresses the superi- 
ority of his poetic skill in order to claim that he handles the delicate issue 
of digression carefully. N. 4 exemplifies Pindar's artistry at a mature and 
confident point: not very complex, daring or loaded with multiple themes 


?ZThe choice of word is significant: he cannot narrate absolutely everything, the im- 
plication being that he has already recounted a fairly large, conceivably the most outstand- 
ing, portion of Aeacid stories. In N. 4 singulars prevail for the epinician song (etAoyia (5), 
éfjua (6), Up vov xooxóuov (11), p£keı (15), uéAoc (45), Suvoc (83)). The only plurals are 
codai used twice (3 and 78). üuvov also appears in N. 4.16 but I think that Bergk's emen- 
dation vióv has everything to recommend it. Nevertheless, it has not found its way into the 
text of Snell-Maehler and has not generally received much attention, conceivably because 
emendations are frowned upon nowadays as a reaction to older critical excesses. Köhnken, 
Funktion 215 n. 104, has judiciously summarized all arguments against preserving the 
meaningless scribal blunder öuvov. Pindar's boldness of expression is notorious of course 
but there can hardly be found passages where he does violence to either Greek or logical - 
sense or both. 
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and implications, it exhibits a challenging suggestiveness and originality. 
This becomes obvious not only from the double break-off but also in the 
extended images that inform the ode throughout: the encomiastic song 
as a welcome therapeutic shower for tired limbs (N. 4.4—5), the victor as 
valiant struggling warrior (N. 4.26-32 and 62—65), the poem as a dazzling 
monument (N. 4.79-81) and the poet like a wrestling coach who trains 
his words to overcome the envious (N. 4.93-96).* Just why Pindar de- 
cided to put the double break-off in this particular ode will never be 
known and it is ultimately irrelevant. He could have definitely adapted 
this, and indeed any other, theme and motif to suit the purposes of al- 
most any ode. But for adequate critical appreciation of an author one 
need not aspire to overstep the limits of knowledge one can possibly 
seek and acquire.“ 


POULCHERIA KYRIAKOU 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CRETE, RETHYMNO 
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SILENT BY CONVENTION? SOPHOCLES’ TEKMESSA 
I. DRAMATIC CONVENTIONS 


Female characters in Athenian tragedy are, as a rule, more often 
vocal than silent. Often the men around them perceive their speech as a 
threat to masculine order, and go to some lengths to silence them, but 
the women speak nonetheless. It must be considered remarkable, there- 
fore, when a female character who has spoken forcefully and authorita- 
tively for two-thirds of a play exits, only to return as a mute character 
played by a non-speaking "extra." This is exactly what happens in 
Sophocles' Ajax, and the event is all the more surprising because we 
would expect Tekmessa to have good reason to speak when she returns. 
After all, as a recent critic has suggested, “Sophocles .. . seems to have 
felt that the full extent of Ajax' fall...could be best appreciated in the 
presence of his wife."! Surely the pathos of the scene could be greatly in- 
creased by having Ajax's wife lament her dead husband. Why, then, does 
Sophocles render this all important presence a silent one? 

The simple answer relies on stage convention. Odysseus must re- 
solve the dispute between Agamemnon and Teukros; all three must be 
onstage, and in speaking roles, at the same time.? But this answer ignores 
an important feature of Tekmessa's long silence, namely that from her 
entrance at 1168 until Odysseus' at 1315, the original audience cannot 
have known that Tekmessa was a silent character. Since she speaks 
throughout the early portion of the play, her subsequent silence must 
come as something of a surprise. Characters leaving the stage to return 
as mute, particularly those in major roles, are quite rare, and Tekmessa's 
silence is unique in several respects.^ The closest parallel is Alcestis at 


1Sider, "Response" 109. 

2So Pickard--Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals 140. 

*Taplin, Stagecraft 284 states: “Very occasionally a major character in Greek tragedy 
will make a completely silent appearance, e.g. Tecmessa at S. Aj. 1168ff., Alcestis at E. Alc. 
1008f£., Orestes and Pylades at ZT 1222-8; but all these are clearly indicated and explained 
in the text.” This is true of Alcestis and IT, but Tekmessa's silence is neither indicated nor 
explained. 

*Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals 138-48 summarizes the distribution of 
roles in all our extant plays. Leaving aside Alcestis (discussed in section three, below) the 
closest parallels to the situation in Ajax are as follows: in Sophocles' OC it appears that Is- 
mene must be played by a mute actor from 1098—555, though she speaks again later. Unlike 
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the end of Euripides’ Alcestis, though there the other characters on stage 
give an explicit explanation for her silence.5 In Ajax no such explanation 
is proffered; rather, Sophocles creates a dazzling series of entrances and 
exits that surround and emphasize Tekmessa's silence. I suggest, there- 
fore, that in this play Tekmessa's silence is not an inevitable result of the 
three—actor rule, but that Sophocles toys with the three-actor rule and 
the use of mute characters specifically in order to mark and justify 
Tekmessa's silent presence. In this way a social convention—that women 
in Athens were not to be heard—is reinforced and validated by dramatic 
convention, even in unconventional circumstances. 

Consider first the set of exits and entrances that make Tekmessa's 
silence possible and, eventually, necessary. Although earlier in the play 
Tekmessa had been on stage with Ajax and her son Eurysakes (544), she 
apparently left the child by the tents while searching for her husband. 
Thus, when Teukros enters, it seems that he sends Tekmessa to fetch the 
boy (986).5 At 1042 Menelaos begins his entrance, and Teukros and 
Menelaos have their bitter argument. Menelaos leaves at 1160. Almost 
immediately (1168) Tekmessa and Eurysakes return. Bear in mind that 
we have no reason to suspect that Tekmessa is a mute character at this 
point—only she, the boy (too young for a speaking part), and Teukros 


the scene in Ajax, however, Ismene is on stage with three speaking actors throughout this 
passage; there is no possibility that she could speak. This is also perhaps the most problem- 
atic of extant tragedies in regard to division of parts. In Euripides’ Hecuba the serving- 
woman's second entrance (955) must be played by a mute; hers is not a major role. In Iphi- 
genia among the Taurians the Herdsman is played by a mute, if on stage, for the brief scene 
at 456—70; likewise Orestes and Pylades for 1222-33. Neither of these compares to the ex- 
tended silence of Tekmessa. In Jon, Xouthos simply never returns to the stage; as 
Pickard--Cambridge notes, we are prepared for this non-entrance by lines 1130-31. Kamer- 
beek ad 1168 suggests that the end of Euripides’ Andromache may be parallel (though that 
is based on the disputed presence of Andromache). 

In rather a different class is Pylades' silence in the final scene of Euripides' Orestes. 
That silence is emphasized by Menelaos' question to him (which, as Apollo's imminent en- 
trance confirms, he cannot answer) at line 1591. In this respect, the play resembles Ajax. 
But as Nisetich shows, the purpose of this pointed silence is metatheatrical. It indicates that 
the play is returning to the familiar story-line portrayed by Aeschylus, and recalls Pylades' 
traditional role as Orestes’ taciturn companion. Tekmessa has no such literary history by 
which to explain her surprising silence. (See Nisetich, "Pylades" passim, with references.) 

5For an interesting discussion of Euripides' use of the mute actor here, see O'Hig- 
gins, “Above Rubies” 93—95. 

6The assignation of the first half of line 985 is disputed; but most editors give it to 
the chorus. See Stanford ad loc. In any case, Teukros’ command in 986 must be addressed 
to Tekmessa, as 1168-69 show. 
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are on stage with the chorus. After a brief dedicatory offering, Teukros 
leaves to set up a tomb (1184). In less than 200 lines, we have seen three 
exits and two entrances. This is closer to the pace of farce than that of 
tragedy. | 

As Teukros leaves, the chorus begins a song. When they are fin- 
ished, the audience must expect that Tekmessa will begin to lament her 
dead husband. She is the only speaking character (so far as we know) left 
on the stage, and furthermore her entrance was properly announced by 
Teukros, just as if she were a speaking character: 


xal UNV EG AVTOV xatoóv Olde TTÄNDLOL 
nagetow avdoos totde mais te xal yuvy ... 


Look, just at the right time these two are near, 
the son and wife of this man . . .7 (1168—69) 


It would certainly be in character and within the bounds of the genre for 
her to do so. In fact, lament of the dead is a traditional role for women in 
real life, in tragedy, and in its epic precursors 5 Tekmessa has even hinted 
at such a lament, shortly after finding Ajax's body: 


© óvoyopo' Atac, olos àv otws Éyetc, 
Qc xal nag’ £x0ooic Eros Oprvov tuyet. 


Wretched Ajax, that things are such for one such as you, 
so that even by your enemies you deserve to be mourned. (923-24) 


Moreover the chorus’ song seems very like an introduction to just such a 
lament. After a general introduction to the Trojan war, they blame the 
inventor of war for keeping them away from love: 


&x£lvoc oU ovepávov où- 

te Paderav xvAlnwv vet- 

uev ENOL TEOWLY Oyukeiv, 

obte yAuxdv abA@v GtoBov vo- 
LOEW, OUT’ Evvuyxiav TEO Lave 
EOWTWV Ô’ £potov ÅNÉNAVOEV, Quot. 


7 All references to Ajax are taken from the text of Lloyd—Jones/Wilson. Translations 
are my own, and are as literal as possible, without regard for literary merit. 

8For a useful discussion of women’s roles in ancient Greek lament, see Alexiou, Rit- 
ual Lament 4—23, Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices 1-13. 
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He did not allow me to take part in the pleasure of the garland or of the 
deep drinking-cup, nor allow ill-fated [me] to enjoy the sweet clamor of 
the fiute, nor to enjoy the night’s pleasures. From love, from love he has 
hindered me. (1199-1205) 


Clearly the strophe calls to mind the tragic situation of Tekmessa, de- 
prived of her bed-mate. And in the antistrophe, the chorus specifically 
laments the loss of Ajax. What would be more natural than for Tekmessa 
to join in at 1223 with a lament of her own?? We have, therefore, every 
reason to expect some sort of formal lament for Ajax by Tekmessa, and it 
is little short of astounding that it never happens. 

Before Tekmessa can speak, however, Teukros returns (1223). 
Again, this must have been shocking to the audience. We just saw him 
leave the stage forty lines earlier. Indeed, Teukros is at some pains to ex- 
plain his hasty return: 


«ai unv id@v Eomevoa TOV OTeaTHAGTHV 


‘Ayopeépvov’ Tjuiv dedeo t6vd’ Ogumpevov: 


Hello! (xai unv) Seeing the commander Agamemnon, 
as he set out for here, I hurried [back]. (1223-25) 


Teukros and Agamemnon proceed to dominate the scene with their abu- 
sive interchange. Note, however, that it is still possible for Tekmessa to 
speak. That possibility does not end until the entrance of Odysseus at 
1315. Again, I must emphasize the unlikelihood of this event: nearly 
every commentator on the play recognizes the shock that must accom- 
pany Odysseus’ role as advocate of Ajax.! 

We are faced, then, with an astounding set of circumstances sur- 
rounding Tekmessa's silence. She begins the play as a speaking character; 
with her re-entry at 1168 we have every reason to believe that she will 
continue to be such. Her re-entry is surrounded by exits and entries at a 
furious pace that prevent her from speaking, until at 1317, her speech is 


9Elsewhere in the play Sophocles surprises us by manipulating tragic convention. 
After the so-called “deception speech,” a Messenger arrives. Surely we expect him to tell 
us of Ajax's death. Instead, he tells the characters onstage of Calchas' prophecy, which 
leads them to go searching for Ajax. This in turn sets up the empty stage and on-stage sui- 
cide, unparalleled in Greek tragedy. See Stanford ad 719. 

Taplin speaks of "the tense flurry of movement which opens up the next act,” 
Greek Tragedy 149. 

Ii See, for example, Winnington-Ingram, Sophocles 71-72. 
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rendered impossible by Odysseus’. She remains on stage for the remain- 
der of the play, however, a part of the crucial tableau that centers around 
Ajax's body, now secure as a silent character.2 Odysseus, surprisingly, 
mediates between Teukros and Agamemnon while Tekmessa watches - 
on. We must ask why Sophocles has chosen to confound our dramatic ex- 
pectations in this way. 


II. TEKMESSA'S STATUS 


If it is true that women in Greek tragedy speak more openly than 
we think their real fifth-century counterparts did, it is also true that this 
female speech is often portrayed as dangerous and problematic. It 
threatens to disrupt the masculine order. Generally, scholars have agreed 
that this portrayal reflects (though not without distortion) fifth-century 
social convention, which held that women should not engage in public 
discourse. This is particularly true for citizen women, probably all the 
more so for those of high birth. 5 Even more specifically, recent scholar- 
ship has argued that one of the ways this expectation manifested itself in 
the sixth and fifth centuries was in a series of funerary legislation which 
restricted women's right to lament.!6 It may be, therefore, that Tekmes- 
sa's enforced silence at the end of the play reflects this social and legal 
restriction. 

Can we read Tekmessa as subject to such contemporary social con- 
cerns, however? In Ajax, it appears that while Ajax lived, he often found 


2See Heinrichs, “Tomb,” and Burian, “Supplication,” for the tableau as a reference 
to the hero-cult of Ajax in Athens. 

3See, for example, Hippolytus: he suggests that women should only be allowed to 
converse with dumb beasts, so as to prevent their piortings (Euripides' Hippolytus 645—50). 
I discuss several other instances below. 

“For silence as a virtue in women, see in particular North, *Sophrosyne" 37-38. 
Schaps, *Woman Least Mentioned" points out that, in addition to not appearing in court, 
respectable women were not mentioned by name in Athenian trials. 

55] do not mean to suggest that this convention held true in real life. A vast amount 
of recent scholarship has argued that Athenian women were less restricted than certain 
types of texts—especially legal—suggest. And in any case, the ideal of total seclusion 
would be possible only for the rich. For good discussions, see, e.g., Foley, *Concept of 
Women,” Foxhall, “Household, Gender and Property,” Gould, “Law, Custom, and Myth,” 
Patterson, “Hai Attikai.” 

The most important work was done by Alexiou, Ritual Lament 14-23. See also Fo- 
ley, “Politics” 101-8, Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices 99-126, esp. 114-19. 
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that Tekmessa talked too much, and was concerned to silence her. When 
Tekmessa is recounting the tale of Ajax’s madness, she says that she 
asked where he was going. She recounts his response in direct speech: 


6 & cine mod ue fat? det & óuvobpeva 

“VOL, YUVALEL xóopov T ovy] EEL.” 

xO Laboto’ EinE’, 6 8’ &co00n nóvozc. 

But he said to me that oft-spoken little saying, 

“Woman, silence brings decoration to a woman.” 

And I, having learned, left off while he went out alone. (292-94) 


As Stanford notes, it is not entirely clear from the Greek whether ài 8’ 
bouvoUueva means that Ajax was always saying this, or if the sentiment is 
a bit of proverbial wisdom. The phrasing suggests the latter, and several 
commentators have found similar gnomic utterances elsewhere, so it is 
certainly possible that the phrase was well known in Athens at the time 
of the production." Ajax, it seems, wants Tekmessa to act like an ideal 
Athenian wife. 

Later in the play he finds even her sympathetic speech offensive, 
demanding that she not wail out of doors (579-80); a few lines later he 
tells her not to question him (586); and he ends with a harsh rejection of 
her speech altogether: 


Tex. etna pover At. toig dxovouatv Aéye. 

Tex. où 8’ obyi neion; At. ÓAV Gyav ôn Opoeic. 

Tex. vaofo yáo, @vaE. At. ob EvvégEsO' Ós véyoc; 

Tex. noóc He@v, pakdooou. Au. uo por Soxeics ooovelv, ei 
tobuov dog Got. modeverv 
vocis. 

Tek. Do not blaspheme. Aj. Speak to those who listen. 


Tek. Will you not be convinced? Aj. Already you wail too much. 

Tek. Because I’m afraid, lord. Aj. Will you (attendants) not quickly 
close the doors? 

Tek. By the gods, soften! Aj. You seem to think foolish things, 
if you plan to educate my nature 
at this late date. (591-95) 


USee Stanford ad loc., Kamerbeek ad loc. for lists of possible parallels. By Aris- 
totle’s time, in any case, Sophocles’ formulation had become proverbial even if it was not 
so in the fifth century: Aristotle quotes the passage at Politics 1260a29. 
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Despite what the chorus and Tekmessa say about Ajax’s fondness for 
her, he seems very little inclined to listen to anything that Tekmessa has 
to say. It is perhaps doubly difficult, then, that Tekmessa only obeys 
Ajax's injunction (willingly or not) after he is dead. 

Why does Sophocles have her do so? We must consider what 
changes, for Tekmessa, with Ajax's death. Granted that she is placed in a 
very precarious position, and without the protection of Teukros, she 
might well fall victim to the fate that she predicts at 496—505: to be en- 
slaved by the Greeks, without protection, without a fatherland. Ironi- 
cally, however, Tekmessa's social status improves with Ajax's death. In 
particular, when Ajax dies it becomes clear that Eurysakes will remain 
Ajax's only male child. Winnington-Ingram tentatively suggests, there- 
fore, that “Ajax intends that Eurysaces shall be accepted as a legitimate 
heir... which implies perhaps a kind of status for his mother."!$ Before 
the catastrophe, however, Ajax might well have married elsewhere. Had 
he done so, he would have rendered Eurysakes a nothos, a peculiar cate- 
gory of semi-legitimate son, which would confer a much lower status on 
Tekmessa. 

The exact status of a nothos in Greece changed over time, and in 
many ways this play seems concerned to explore those changes.? In ar- 
chaic times, nothoi seem to have been the product of parents of different 
social standing, and are often the product of a hero and a woman whom 
he has captured or won in battle. Such nothoi occupied a marginal posi- 
tion in their households; in contrast to fully legitimate children (or 
gnésioi), they were recognized in the paternal household, but did not 
hold full familial rights. Solon passed legislation which restricted the 
right of nothoi to inherit, although some texts suggest that nothoi could 
inherit if there were no gnésioi offspring.” So, in this play, Teukros is a 
nothos, as he himself says (1012). Ajax is Telamon's son by his legitimate 
wife; Teukros by Hesione, given to Telamon as a spoil of war. Teukros 
clearly still maintains some status in Telamon's household: Ajax's depen- 
dence on him to take care of Tekmessa and Eurysakes makes that clear 


#8 Winnington-Ingram, Sophocles 30 n. 57. 

The best work on nothoi is Patterson, “Athenian Bastards.” For many years the 
term nothos has been (mis)translated “bastard.” As Patterson shows, being a nothos has 
nothing to do with the marital status of one's parents, but everything to do with their rela- 
tive social status. 

20See the discussion in Patterson, "Athenian Bastards" 51; Wolff, *Marriage Law” 
89-91. 
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(688—89). But it is equally clear that Teukros' status marks him as an in- 
ferior. Teukros imagines his father, on seeing him return from Troy with- 
out Ajax, reviling him specifically in terms of his birth and his mother's 
status: 


... HOLOV OVX EDEL XAXÒV 

tov Ex Soeds yeyata xoXAeutov vóðov, 
tov dethia ITEOÖOVTA xai xaxavdoia 

oé, diAtat’ Alac, Ñ SOAOLOW, Ws tà cà 
XOATH 0avóvrog xai Sowous véo GOUs. 


What nasty thing will he not say? 

{Will he not call me] a nothos, begotten from a spear of war, 

[saying] that I betrayed you, most beloved Ajax, by wretchedness or 
cowardice, 

or by treachery, so that I could rule over your kingship 

and your household once you died. (1012-16) 


In this imagined scenario, then, Teukros is assumed to have knocked 
Ajax off in order to better his own position, a position which was fixed as 
long as Telamon’s gnésios son, Ajax, remained alive.2! 

It may be objected that I am applying fifth-century standards of 
marriage and citizenship too rigidly to what, after all, presents itself as 
taking place in a Homeric context. It is true that in the Homeric world, 
parents seem to be free to recognize nothoi if they choose, and husbands 
can recognize spear- prizes as legitimate mates without violating any so- 
cial expectations. But we should note that even in Homer a distinction 
is drawn between spear-prizes and legitimate wives. In her famous la- 
ment for the dead Patroklos, Briseis makes this quite clear: 


ovdé HEV ovdé p’ £aoxec, ÖT avdo’ Euov duc AXUXeUc 
EHTELVEV, TtÉQOEV SE TOALV Oslovo Muvytos, 

xAaleıv, GAAG w &paoxec, AxD jog Beiloo 

xoveLöinv Groxov Oros, GEeww T’ Evi vrvoiv 

&c POinv, aioe è yauov petà Muoutdovecot. 


Nor did you allow me, when swift Achilles killed 
my husband, and destroyed the city of godlike Mynes 
to cry out, but you said you would make me the wedded wife 


21We see a similar argument anticipated by Theseus at Hippolytus 962-63. 
22Menelaos’ son Megapenthes (a nothos) is treated as a legitimate son at Odyssey 
4.1-14. Patterson, “Athenian Bastards" 48. 
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of godlike Achilles, and that you would bring me in the ships 
to Phthia, and you would give a marriage-feast among the Myrmidons. 
(19.295—99) 


The legal requirements for wives' prior social standing may not be as 
strict in Homer as they are in fifth-century Athens. A spear-captive may 
become a wife at the will of her captor. But nonetheless, the two cate- 
gories are clearly separate, and clearly unequal. Patroklos' comment was 
apparently offered as a consolation to the captured slave. Likewise, 
Tekmessa may be a spear-captive or she may be a wife, and which status 
she will obtain depends largely on Ajax's treatment of her. 

Teukros' status as a nothos and Tekmessa's status as the mother of 
one would, moreover, have been particularly resonant in the middle of 
fifth-century Athens, where such social categories had recently been re- 
defined.? I refer, of course, to the change in marriage laws introduced by 
Pericles in 451/50.24 Under these laws, a citizen of Athens could only be 
produced by two citizens. As Patterson has argued effectively, children of 
a citizen man and non-citizen woman, regardless of social standing, 
would be classified as nothoi.?5 


What had been a purely social definition now took on legal form: Thus, us- 
ing the language of family and inheritance, any union between an Athe- 
nian and non-Athenian could be at best pallakia and its offspring no- 
thoi... Pericles’ law established a legitimacy requirement for the polis 
itself. . 26 


Under this new law, nothoi could neither inherit their fathers’ property 
nor claim citizenship. The production of gnésioi, therefore, had become 


Despite the archaic tone of the play, scholars have seen a number of probable ref- 
erences to the fifth century. At 668, Ajax calls the Atreidae archontes, which Knox argues is 
an oblique reference to the fifth-century political system (“The Ajax” 55). At 1100, Teukros 
asks Menelaos by what right he is strategos, and in the lines that follow “Sophocles exploits 
fifth-century Athenian prejudice against Sparta to increase his audience’s sympathy for 
Teukros (and Ajax) against Menelaos” (Stanford ad 1102; cf. Whitman, Sophocles 78). Fi- 
nally, scholars have seen references to the hero-cult of Ajax in the final third of the play. 
See especially Heinrichs, "Tomb," and P. Burian, *Supplication." For the general technique 
see Sourvinou-Inwood, “Assumptions” 134-48; she calls such references “zooming de- 
vices." 

24Patterson, Pericles’ Citizenship Law is the definitive work. 

?5Patterson, “Athenian Bastards” 60-61. 

26Patterson, “Athenian Bastards” 61. 
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democratized, and the parents’ citizen-status became more important in 
determining a child’s position than their wealth. This requirement marks 
a sharp break from archaic times, in which marriages seem to have taken 
place between upper-class members of different cities with some regu- 
larity, as represented in the genealogies of nearly all the Greek heroes.?7 

Sophocles, moreover, suggests a distinctly fifth-century context for 
this play by making Ajax center on questions of legitimacy and familial 
rights which are completely independent of the birth-status of the 
women in question 2$ Note especially that Teukros’ mother's nobility (as 
defined by birth) is not under attack. On the contrary, we learn that she 
was a queen, and Teukros describes himself as dgLotog &E aguotéotv 
övoiv (“born from two noble lines" 1304). Rather, her circumstances 
have placed her in a diminished social status, and it is her position out- 
side of Telamon's family that determines the status of her son. Patterson 
goes so far as to suggest that line 1304 plays on words to emphasize this 
redefinition of nothoi: 


It seems to me just possible that when Teukros insists . . . that although no- 
thos he is aristos born from two aristoi ... the Athenian audience would 
have remembered Pericles’ law: “no one shall have a share in the city who 
is not born from two astoi" (Ath. Pol. 26.4).?9 


If this is so, then Tekmessa's status as the mother of a nothos is very 
much at question in this play, and her inclusion in or exclusion from 
Ajax’s family can be taken to represent Athens’ concerns over citizen- 
ship requirements.3° 


?7Foley has recently argued that the Homeric Hymn to Demeter explores the emerg- 
ing conflict between the older practice of exogamy and the movement towards a closed 
community through endogamy. See Foley, The Homeric Hymn 146-50. I believe Sophocles 
to be doing something similar in Ajax. 

28 The play is full of challenges to various heroes’ births. Early in the play, the chorus 
calls Odysseus the son of Sisyphos (189), a suggestion that his mother was not faithful to 
Laertes (see Kamerbeek ad loc.). Significantly, Teukros calls him © yeomod ontopa 
Aaégtov zaxoóc when he becomes Ajax’s advocate (1393). Agamemnon attacks Teukros’ 
birth by a spear-captive, 1228—31, 1260-63; Teukros, however, questions the value of good 
birth for determining noble action (in reference to Menelaos) at 1093—96; he also attacks 
the Atreid family history, ending with a suggestion that Agamemnon's mother was an adul- 
teress (1291-98). 

29Patterson, “Athenian Bastards” 62-63. 

3%Tekmessa also makes it clear that she comes from a free and wealthy (though for- 
eign) father, 487-88. She is thus exactly parallel to Hesione. 
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A later passage in the play further supports a fifth-century context 
for the concerns over nothoi. When Agamemnon is attacking Teukros, he 
criticizes his mother’s status, and suggests that Teukros is not even fit to 
speak to him: 


o? owpgovýoesig; ob pabdv S¢ e Qoow 

GAAOV tiv’ Abeıg våga Seto’ £AeoOsQov, 

GOTIs MOOS Tdic &vti 000 A€EEt ta 00; 

ool yao A€yovtos ooxév àv WaBOW Eyo. 

tiv Baoßapov yao yAMooav 00% Erato. 

Will you not be moderate? Learning who you are by birth, 

will you not bring another man here, a free man, 

who will speak on your behalf to us in place of you? 

I would not like to learn anything more from you, 

since I do not understand your barbarian speech. - (1259-63) 


Agamemnon exaggerates, of course. Nothing about Teukros’ speech has 
marked him as a barbarian, nor does he appear to be not free.*! Aga- 
memnon is suggesting, however, that he has received these characteris- 
tics from his mother, just as he receives his social position from her. What 
is particularly important, however, is that neither of these comments 
makes any sense in an archaic context. The concern with Teukros as bar- 
barian does not belong to the period when marriage with foreign nobil- 
ity was regular; and the suggestion that as a nothos Teukros is not free 
seems to reflect a distinctly fifth-century Athenian concept of citizen- 
ship. In Homer, nothoi have a distinctly lower social standing; here, that 
standing is explicitly linked with the idea of being a foreigner, an out- 
sider in the polis. 

It may seem odd to claim that Ajax, who comes from Salamis, 
should be chosen to explore questions of Athenian citizenship. We 
should remember, however, that Ajax was one of the eponymous heroes 
of the ten tribes in post-Kleisthenic Athens. Sophocles, moreover, has 
gone to some length to associate Ajax with Athens in this play, and what 
is more, he does so in terms that call to mind ideas about birth. When 
Ajax is about to die, he calls upon (among other things) xAewat t ’AOT- 
vat, Kal TO OUVTQOHOYV yévosg ... (“Famous Athens, and the race raised 


31Stanford ad loc. suggests that line 1263 may be an interpolation, though he con- 
cludes that it is probably a rhetorical flourish. 
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with me,” 861). Perhaps even more striking, at Tekmessa’s first entrance 
she addresses Ajax’s sailors thus: 


vaóc dowyol tg Atavtos, 
yeveds xdoviwv ån’ "Eoey0eióáv . . . 


Sailors of Ajax's ship, 
from the race of Erechtheus-born-of-earth . . . (201-2) 


Not only are the sailors thus allied with the Athenians; the naming of 
Athens as the “race of Erechtheus” belongs to a specific ideology. As Lo- 
raux has shown, the naming of Athenians “Erectheids” calls to mind 
their supposed autochthonous birth (explicitly referred to here), which 
serves to deny the interference of women in the production of Athenian 
citizens.? It provides an extreme form of male reproduction, with ab- 
solute protection of the paternal line. Here, the fact that Salamis only be- 
came part of Athens in the sixth century is apparently of little import. 
Having once become Athenians, the Salaminians now partake fully in 
the tradition of Athens’ autochthonous beginnings.?? The fact that Ajax’s 
sailors are “Erectheids,” therefore, provides a specifically Athenian con- 
text for the questions concerning Ajax’s marriage and offspring. 

Within this context, Tekmessa undergoes a shift in social status 
when Ajax dies, a shift that aligns her with proper Athenian wives. To see 
this we must abandon certain unstated but often present assumptions 
about her character. Most critics see Tekmessa as a loving wife of Ajax, 
without ulterior motive. Many also believe her unquestioningly when 
she states that, in the past, she had Ajax’s favor (808).34 I read Tekmessa 
in the early part of the play rather differently. 

Before Ajax's death, the terminology the chorus uses of Tekmessa 
never suggests a status as Ajax's legal wife. Instead, they refer to her, on 
her first entrance, as a lechos dourialöton (211). Granted, the term lechos 
can be used to refer to a marriage, but more generally it simply means 
“bedmate,” and here, combined with the epithet “spear-won,” it implies 
less than full status in Ajax’s household. We have already seen that such 


2See Loraux, Children 37-71 (esp. 46), 111-43. Interestingly, Athenians are only 
called Erechtheids in poetic discourse (46). 

3] oraux, Children 46 n. 40. 

34Taplin, “Yielding” 129 suggests that "critics have made too much" of Tekmessa's 
speech here. Poe, Genre and Meaning notes that many critics infer that Ajax cares deeply 
for Tekmessa, though his actions in the play hardly support such a notion (43, esp. n. 74). 
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terminology implies low social status in the case of Teukros (tov &x 
6o0góc yeyóa xoAeulov vóOov 1013; cf. Agamemnon’s insult at 1228, tov 
Ex tis aiyuakwtidos). We might even compare the dorileptos cattle of 
lines 145—46. Though the chorus says that Ajax esteems Tekmessa (212), 
(and this may or may not be true), she is a spear-captive, not unlike Bri- 
seis in the Iliad. She is the (perhaps very valuable) property of Ajax—lit- 
tle more. Her son will have the same status as Teukros. 

But if Tekmessa is a figure like Briseis or Hesione, that is not the 
model that Sophocles has her choose for herself. An interesting poetic 
slight of hand takes place in Tekmessa's speech to Ajax at 485—524. In 
addition to the surface arguments that Tekmessa makes, her speech is 
parallel in several places to Iliad 6.390-502.35 Obviously, Tekmessa can- 
not be said to be aware of this. The audience certainly would be, how- 
ever, and the extended allusion begins to take on a life of its own. The ar- 
guments that both Tekmessa and Ajax make are subtly supported and 
even furthered by the positions that they (unwittingly) take through 
analogy to the epic, and we must be aware of this meta-argument as well 
as the one that each character consciously makes. 

Tekmessa has been much maligned by critics who pity her. Relying 
on modern stereotypes, they have discounted her speech as emotional, 
lacking in reason, and bordering on incomprehensible.?6 Tekmessa's en- 
tire speech, however, is a practical attempt to change her status in Ajax's 
eyes. She declares her loyalty to Ajax, despite the fact that she is his slave 
(489—91), and supplicates him in terms suitable for a wife: 


xal o àvuáto mods v Ebeoriou Atos 
£Uvfjc te tfc ofic, 1] OvvmAAaYONs poi... 


And I supplicate you by Zeus of the domestic hearth, 
and by your (marriage) bed, in which you have had intercourse/ 
made peace with me... (492-93) - 


At the same time, the three points in Tekmessa's speech that echo the JI- 
iad (501-3, 510-13, 515-18) make a similar suggestion, implicitly casting 


35Noted, as Poe says, “by every commentator including the scholiast.” Poe provides 
a useful summary of scholarship on the scene, Genre and Meaning 45-49. 

36K amerbeek ad 485, for example, tells us that her speech cannot be analyzed in log- 
ical fashion because “it is not in accordance with her position to express herself with the 
clarity of the hero; secondly, her motives are purely emotional.” Similarly, Stanford de- 
clares ad loc. that her speech is “intensely and vibrantly personal.” 
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Tekmessa and Ajax in the roles of Andromache and Hector, respectively. 
This becomes a powerful argument for Tekmessa’s legitimate place by 
Ajax’s side. 

We must notice, however, that the allusions to Jiad are a rhetorical 
device, and involve a bit of careful deception. While critics have often 
noted that Ajax does not act like Hector here, few have pointed out that 
Tekmessa is not, properly speaking, parallel to Andromache. She has not 
been acknowledged as a full-fledged “wife.”?’ In fact, in one of the pas- 
sages which is explicitly parallel, Tekmessa lets this difference slip. Tek- 
messa imagines the insults that she will receive from one of her future 
masters: 


... "lOeve THV Óuguvéviv 
Aiavtos, óc uéyvotov IOXUGE OTEATOD . . ." 


“Look at the bed-mate 
of Ajax, he who had the greatest strength of the army...” (501-2) 


When Hector predicts similar abuse of Andromache, he calls her his 
gung, a proper word for wife; Tekmessa realizes that she is only the ho- 
meunetin (“bed-mate”) of Ajax, at least to outside observers.3® Sopho- 
cles both makes the comparison and deftly undercuts it, allowing us to 
see that Tekmessa is not a fragile soul pouring out her emotions, but a 
strong character in desperate straights, maneuvering for status. 

Perhaps the most astounding of Tekmessa’s rhetorical flourishes 
comes in her final comparison to Iliad. At Iliad 6.428, Andromache 
makes her most famous appeal: 


"Extog, atag ov pol $00t nato xai xóvvux uno 
Hoe xaolyvytos, ov SE nov BadeQos zxapaxottnc: 


Hector, you are therefore father and honored mother to me, 
and brother, you who are my young (blooming) bed-mate. (6.429-30) 


She says this because, as she has just explained, Achilles killed her father, 
and Artemis her mother (after Achilles had captured and released her). 
Tekmessa is.in a rather different position, since Ajax is her capturer, 
rather than her rescuer; and so the comparison is a bit strained: 


37 As Kirkwood notes, “Homer and Sophocles’ Ajax” 57-58, 59. 
38Stanford ad loc. 
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... OÙ YAE por xargið’ NoTwoag dSooi, 

xai UNTEQ’ GAAH poiea TOV púoavtá te 

xadetrev "Aióov Óavaotuovg olxntogas. 

tic ÖfjT’ uol yEvort’ Av avti cot xatoic; 

For you destroyed my fatherland with your spear, 
and another fate snatched my mother and father 


down to the deadly house of Hades. 
What fatherland, then, could there be for me other than you? (515-18) 


In this remarkable verbal transformation, Tekmessa has rendered her 
enemy and captor (Achilles’ role) into her Hector-like protector from 
such enemies. In so doing, of course, she redefines her own relation to 
him. The difficulty of the transformation, however, leaves some seams 
showing: as has been noted, Tekmessa cannot quite bring herself to call 
Ajax father, mother, and brother—she stops short at “fatherland.” Per- 
haps more importantly, the syntax of 516—17 is odd.4° What does it mean 
that Ajax destroyed Troy, but “another fate" killed her mother and 
father? Jebb suggests that the ambiguity allows Tekmessa to avoid re- 
proaching Ajax for the death of her parents, and he has been tentatively 
followed by Stanford. This seems likely enough, and in any case I believe 
that the difficulties of the passage arise from Tekmessa's extreme redefi- 
nition of her relationship to Ajax. She cannot call him "father and 
mother," or even “fatherland” in the same breath that she names him a 
murderer. 

As has also been amply noted, Ajax does not play his part in the 
Homeric drama that his wife's speech sets up. Tekmessa, for example, 
rather than Ajax, worries about her being captured and enslaved.* Nor 
does Ajax express any pity for her at the end of her speech.“ It has gen- 
erally been taken that this scene, for these reasons, stands to the detri- 
ment of Ajax. He is revealed as a brutish lout, without proper care for his 
delicate and respectable wife. So Poe: “The pity that we feel still is very 
intense; but it is shifted in large part to Tekmessa. And toward Ajax we 


39K amerbeek ad loc. One should note that brides in tragedy often lament the loss of 
their fatherlands: see Medea 252-58; Sophocles Frag. 583 (Radt’s edition, = 524 in 
Nauck's). 

“The ambiguity has led to textual difficulty. See Kamerbeek and Stanford ad loc. 

^ Pointed out with his usual clarity by Reinhardt, Sophocles 21. 

42This has not kept critics from presuming that he does pity her: see the summary by 
Poe, Genre and Meaning 44--45. 
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feel, besides pity, a certain anger which is aroused by his callousness to- 
ward her."45 I do not mean to suggest that Tekmessa deserves what she 
gets, because she is only a spear-prize anyway. But I do wish to point out 
that this passage is a debate, in which she is far from a passive victim. In 
fact the assumption that she is Ajax's full-fledged wife has allowed crit- 
ics to overlook the strength of her character. She shows considerable po- 
litical savvy, which Sophocles bolsters by having her unknowingly com- 
pare herself to the most famous and faithful of Trojan wives. That Ajax 
refuses to acknowledge her may be cruel, and certainly the Homeric al- 
lusion backs him into an uncomfortable comparison. But he is not a 
failed Hector, except through Sophocles' careful rhetorical strategy. He 
is abandoning a spear-prize, not a wife, Tekmessa’s forceful allusion 
notwithstanding. 

In one respect, Ajax does conform to the Homeric model that 
Tekmessa evokes, namely in his relationship to his son. Although Ajax 
pays little attention to the pleas of Tekmessa herself, he does clearly care 
for young Eurysakes.* On one of the rare occasions when he speaks to 
Tekmessa, he starts by demanding her obedience (528, actually ad- 
dressed to the chorus); he then orders that she bring him his boy: xouité 
vOv LOL maida TOV &£góv, cz ióo (“Bring me now my boy, so I can see 
him,” 530). When the boy arrives, Ajax echoes the same scene from Iliad 
that Tekmessa had, his prayer for Eurysakes at 550—51 echoing Hector's 
for Astyanax at Iliad 6.476—81.55 In short, Sophocles suggests that Ajax 
recognizes his son as part of a family; but in Ajax’s version of Iliad 
Tekmessa is entirely elided from the model. 

This elision of Tekmessa's position becomes even more clear as the 
scene progresses. Ajax entrusts his son to Teukros, and the language he 
uses is significant: 

toiov ztvAopóv OvAAKA Teüxeov Audi oot 

Aehpo teodfic Goxvov ... 


I leave a strong gate--guard for you, Teukros, 
unstinting in nurturance ... (562—63) 


53Poe, Genre and Meaning 45. 

Stanford, xxxiii thinks that this redeems his character: “Ajax’ harsh rejection of his 
wife's powerful appeal is immediately balanced by the love he shows for his infant son . . ." 

55Kamerbeek and Stanford ad loc. 
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Trophée, nurturance, is typically the provenance of a woman; it is often 
used for the literal feeding of a child at his mother's breast.* Here this 
function has been given over to Ajax's half-brother. Ajax goes on to tell 
the chorus to tell Teukros to take his son to Telamon and Eriboia, so that 
he can care for them in their old age (568—70).^7 He makes no mention of 
Tekmessa. Eurysakes, it seems, is part of the paternal lineage of Tela- 
mon in Ajax's eyes; but Tekmessa has no claim on the family line. As a 
spear-prize, she is no more than an object of exchange in *the traffic in 
women.” She mediates between men (creating a relationship between 
Ajax and his son) but takes no part in that relation. 

All of this will change once Ajax dies.^ After Ajax is dead, it be- 
comes apparent that Tekmessa will be the only woman to have borne 
him children, and as such will become, retroactively as it were, his legiti- 
mate wife. Indeed, in retrospect we can see that Ajax has paved the way 
for this new status, in his pivotal speech at 644-92.50 At 652 he calls her 
gune, and says that he pities her “widowed” (chera) among his enemies.*! 
Gune, of course, can merely mean “woman” and the deictic, tésde tes gu- 
naikos suggests that translation here. But it is also the standard term for 


See, for example, Sophocles’ Electra 1143 (used of Electra, where the point is that 
she, not Clytaemnestra, nurtured the baby Orestes). Of course, Ajax's suggestion here is 
appropriate: Tekmessa would not be expected to be able to defend Eurysakes from Ajax's 
male enemies in the current situation. Nonetheless, the complete elision of Tekmessa from 
the family picture, even when Ajax imagines them back at home, is significant. (My thanks 
to an anonymous reader of AJP for clarifying this point.) 

This suggestion may also have served to confirm Eurysakes' status. Patterson, 
"Athenian Bastards" 51 points out that according to Plutarch nothoi were not required to 
care for their parents (Solon 22.4). Ajax's order, therefore, may be the equivalent of nam- 
ing Eurysakes a gnésios. 

48] borrow the phrase from Rubin's now-classic essay, “The Traffic in Women.” 
For a full-scale study of the concept vis-à-vis Greek tragedy, see Rabinowitz, Anxiety 
Veiled. 

49Interestingly, Taplin, “Yielding” suggests that Ajax dies in order to protect Tek- 
messa and Eurysakes, though not in the ways which I will suggest. 

50Nearly every article on the play ends up centering on Ajax's attitude during this 
speech: does he intend to kill himself or not? I wish to avoid adding to this debate. I merely 
state that, whatever Ajax intends for himself, and whatever his motives, he implicitly grants 
Tekmessa an improved status in the course of the speech. 

S!Only Ajax has called her gunë so far, and the only example early in the play is line 
292 (discussed above). Even there, given the pejorative tone of the line, the word might just 
mean “woman”; and in any case, we must remember that it is Tekmessa who relates that 
story. 
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wife,52 and Ajax is beginning to use it of Tekmessa. A little later, he gives 
Tekmessa what turn out to be final instructions: 


... 00 ÕÈ 
gow Ogoic EABOUOA Sud TEAOUG, yUvaL, 
ebyou veAeio0at vobuóv Qv £oà xéag. 


But you, ; 
going inside, wife, pray to the gods continuously (ót& véAovc) 
to bring to completion that which my heart desires. (684—86) 


Regardless of how we read Ajax's intentions here, we must recognize 
that the speech marks a transitional point in the play. So too it marks the 
beginning of Tekmessa's transition. Where before Ajax spoke to and 
about her harshly, here he expresses concern for her future and, simulta- 
neously, addresses her as a legitimate wife. The chorus does not immedi- 
ately pick up on this, waiting until Ajax has actually been found dead to 
recognize her new status. 

No one makes explicit recognition of Tekmessa's change in social 
position. But just at the moment that Tekmessa finds Ajax's body, the 
chorus (who still are not quite sure what Tekmessa has found) begins to 
modify their terminology: 


tiv óovolartov óS0ptooov vouorv God 
Téxpnooay, oixto vios ovyxexoauévnv. 


I see the spear-won, ill-fated bride, 
Tekmessa, wrapped up in this grief. (894—95) 


She is still a spear-prize, but now rather than being a bed-mate, Tek- 
messa is a numphé, a word which always carries bridal connotations.5? 
The participle sunkekramenen may also suggest a close family tie (cf. 
Antigone 1311). 

A few lines later, when the chorus has learned for certain that Ajax 
is dead, they have a four-line lament. They exclaim over their own loss 
of a homecoming, and end, o talaiphrön gunai (*O wretched wife," 903). 
Ajax started calling Tekmessa gune just a few minutes earlier, and it is 


52See, for example, Trachiniae 147-48, where Deianeira speaks of marriage: dvri 
zxaoOévov yuvi / Anf. 

53Stanford ad loc. suggests that it has the further connotation “young bride,” which 
adds to the pity of the scene. 
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surely significant that the chorus first uses it of Tekmessa here. The cho- 
rus continues to use the term, again calling her guné at 940. But this line, 
seeming to support Tekmessa, deserves a second look: 


OVdEV 0’ ANLLOTÖ xal dic olu@Eaı, Yıval, 

tows’ anoprAaGeioav àotiog piov. 

I don’t disbelieve you at all, even crying out doubly, woman (wife) 

you having been robbed of one so near just now. (940-41) 


On the one hand, the chorus validates Tekmessa’s grief. But the double— 
negative in 940 is curious: do they have reason to disbelieve her grief? If 
not, why does the idea suggest itself to them, and why do they emphasize 
her (perhaps) overstated mourning (“even crying out doubly”)? 

I do not mean to deny the validity of Tekmessa's love for Ajax, nor 
the strength of her emotions at his death. But however affected she may 
be, she also remains level-headed enough to ensure her own position 
now that Ajax is gone. At this point Tekmessa is certainly acting the role 
of the dutiful wife. She rushes, once the body is found, to cover it with 
her cloak,54 again using language which attaches her closely to the dead 
man: 


ovdeic Av otis xai bikos thain DAExew 
QvoOvr! ivo weds divag £x te botviag 
xAnyijs ueXavOév aiw Ar’ oineias obaryfic. 


No one, even one who is philos, would endure to see 
him spurting the dark blood down from his nostrils, and 
from the bloody spring of his self-inflicted wound. (917-19) 


Philoi should not see this sight, which Tekmessa already has. By implica- 
tion, she is closer to Ajax even than his closest friends, perhaps even than 
Teukros. (Teukros will uncover him at 1003, with Tekmessa offstage.) 
Moreover, the word that I have translated “self—inflicted” (oikeias) has 
as its basic meaning “domestic, private.” Ajax’s wound here is “private” 
in more than one sense: in that he inflicted it himself, but also in that only 
Tekmessa is close enough to him to see it. His death has literally become 


5+Davies, "Ajax and Tekmessa,” suggests that a fifth-century pot shows Tekmessa 
covering the dead Ajax, and argues that this action is therefore part of an earlier literary 
tradition. 
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the marker of their mutual bond. But again, all this is through the careful 
maneuverings of Tekmessa herself. 

When Tekmessa cries out in grief, therefore, the chorus hints—ever 
so carefully—that this may be an act (940, above). Tekmessa responds to 
this suggestion with a forceful declaration of the legitimacy of her emo- 
tions: ooi pév Óoxeiv vat. EoT’, £uot Ó' Gyav oooveiv (“So these things 
may appear to you, but I feel them acutely,” 942). She is asserting her 
right to lament. Again, her position carries specific relevance for fifth- 
century Athens. Alexiou discusses a series of legislation, originally attrib- 
uted to Solon, that placed restrictions on the extravagance of the funeral, 
and that limited the right to mourn a dead person to the immediate fam- 
ily. Implicit in this last restriction, she argues, is that "the right to inherit 
was directly linked to the right to mourn."55 Tekmessa's expression of 
emotional ties, therefore, along with the chorus' tentative support of that 
expression, establish her status at the crucial moment of Ajax's death. 

The chorus is not alone in validating Tekmessa's new position. 
When Teukros arrives on stage, he asks after Eurysakes. Learning that he 
is alone by the tents, he tells Tekmessa to fetch him. When she returns 
she will be played by a mute actor. Teukros' instructions include a simile 
which confirms her place in the relationship between Ajax and his son: 


OUY 600V TAXOG 
ófjv adtov ages Seto, ur] tig dc Kevfig 
orbuvov Aeaivng SvuopevOv ávapomaor; 


Will you not bring him here, as quickly as possible, 
lest some enemy snatch him away, 
[him] like the young of a widowed lion? (985-87) 


Not only does the simile imply that Tekmessa is recognized as the child's 
mother, but if we take kenés as “robbed of her mate,”56 attention also is 
drawn to her relationship with Ajax. Ajax's death has made her part of 
the family. Accordingly, when she returns with the child, Teukros an- 
nounces the two as “the child and wife (gune) of this man" (1169). And 
although Teukros pays little attention to her, and speaks directly only to 
Eurysakes (1171-85), Tekmessa, along with Teukros and the child, offers 
a lock of hair to the corpse. Similarly, when Teukros is making his stand 


55 Alexiou, Ritual Lament 14-23 (quotation from p. 20). 
56$o Lloyd-Jones and Wilson, Sophoclea, Stanford ad loc., Kamerbeek ad loc. 
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against Agamemnon, he declares that the three of them stand together 
(1309). Tekmessa is no longer merely an object of exchange between men 
(though she is always that to some extent); she now functions as an indi- 
vidual with familial ties and rights. 

But at what price? Now that Tekmessa is recognized as a legitimate 
wife, she no longer speaks. This is all the more remarkable, since her hus- 
band now lies dead on the stage in front of her. Surely, given the promi- 
nence of women in Athenian funerary rites, so often depicted in tragedy, 
it must surprise the audience to find that the one woman on stage plays 
no part in Ajax's funeral, while the toddler Eurysakes 1s asked to help 
carry the body (1409-11). What she does do, I suggest, is follow the rules 
of propriety that seem to have regulated the lives of Athenian citizen- 
women, and which are also reflected in Solon’s funeral legislation. She 
does not speak, she does not draw attention to herself. She provides 
backdrop for the argument over Ajax’s body, an ornament that adds to 
the pathos of the scene. The dramatic effect of her presence is dependent 
on her now dutiful silence. 


If]. A CLASH OF CONVENTIONS 


Is this purely social explanation sufficient? We find support for it in 
Euripides’ Alcestis which, as I noted earlier, provides the closest parallel 
to the situation in the Ajax. In that play, Alcestis’ silence is fully and ex- 
plicitly justified: Herakles explains that she will not be able to speak for 
three days because of her recent contact with the dead (1143-45). A re- 
cent critic, however, points out that Alcestis’ silence nonetheless re- 
inforces traditional Athenian expectations for women.’ Alcestis’ mute 
return is in direct contrast to her wishes early in the play, and marks a 
failure of her own attempts at heroism. Before she dies, Alcestis has vi- 
sions of great glory, of winning public fame for her deed, and thus sees 
herself as heroic (see especially 324—25). Indeed, both the chorus (445- 
54) and Alcestis’ father-in-law Pheres (623-24) suggest that she has 
won lasting fame. But in Herakles’ agön with death, her active stance has 
been reversed, and she has become the object of a heroic quest rather 
than a player in one: “Herakles’ intervention has transformed her from 
an assertive and competitive heroine to a passive prize in his contest 


57O’ Higgins, “Above Rubies.” For the sake of brevity I have simplified O’Higgins’ 
elegant argument considerably. 
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with death.... Alcestis has become... a sign, or ornamental goal or 
prize in an athletic competition."58 

Not by chance, this ornamental woman is also quite silent. As 
O'Higgins points out, this silence is deftly manipulated so that it seems 
natural: *... Herakles—and even Euripides himself—‘collaborate’ in 
producing the silent and undemanding ‘shell’ at the play's end.”59 Her 
silence is crucial to her (re)marriage, however, as it returns her to the 
proper female (and non-heroic) role of a wife, thereby also confirming 
that role as a social category. 

I have argued, however, that as Ajax's legitimate wife, Tekmessa 
would be expected to mourn him. Indeed, the chorus seems to expect as 
much. How, then, can it be even more important to her status that she re- 
main silent? Although lament for a dead husband is a traditional form of 
speech for women and is particularly prominent in tragedy, it was not, 
however, regarded without suspicion. In fact, a series of legislation in the 
sixth and fifth centuries limit who can mourn, and specifically silence the 
songs of women during the funerary procession.9 The most important 
text is as follows: 


"Exéotnoe Ó£ xoi taic £EóÓO0t6 TÜV yvvavxiv xai toig xévOgot xai tais 
EOETOIG VOLOV ANEILEYOVTA TO ÖTAXTOV xai dxóAaotov ..."Apvyüàc dé 
XORTOMEVOV xai TO Oonvetv mexouuéva xai TO KOXVELV GAAOV £v vada 
ETEOWV Abeikev. 


And he enacted a law restricting that which is disorderly and undisciplined 
in the public appearances of women, and in their mournings and their fes- 
tivals. . . . He forbade the lacerations of those beating their breasts, and the 
singing of pre-made laments, and the shrieking of anyone at the funeral of 
others. (Plutarch, Solon 22.4—5)6 


Recent scholarship suggests that this legislation *must be viewed in the 
context of a broader disenfranchisement of women,”% and argues that 


58 O'Higgins, "Above Rubies" 93. 

5*O' Higgins, “Above Rubies” 95. 

60See the discussion in Alexiou, Ritual Lament 14-23, Foley “Politics” 103-8, Holst- 
Warhaft Dangerous Voices 104, 114-19. 

$ Foley, “Politics” points out that these reforms “may have begun considerably later 
than our ancient sources lead us to assume—in the later sixth or even early fifth century, 
for example" (103 n. 6). 

€YTolst- Warhaft, Dangerous Voices 103. Holst-Warhaft is largely dependent on 
Alexiou, Ritual Lament. She must, however, be used with some caution. Although she 
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the fifth-century state sought to control and replace this forum for fe- 
male speech. In particular, we see the rise of the funeral oration as a 
state-sanctioned, masculine, and civic form of lament for the dead in the 
fifth century. In contrast to the lament, which focuses on the dead per- 
son's family ties and the unhappy lot of those left behind, the funeral 
. oration emphasizes the dead person's service to the state and civic glory. 
Laws are not always obeyed, however, and the presence of legisla- 
tion does not always give us a blueprint for reconstructing behavior. 
Alexiou argues that the legislation had little effect on actual practice: 


Vase- paintings throughout the fifth century, the sumptuary laws of Eme- 
trios of Phaleron and the comments made by Plato in his Laws at the end 
of the fourth century, Lucian's caustic satire in the second century A.D., 
and many other sources, point not only to extreme conservatism in such 
matters but also to the return and revival of many practices which had 
been forbidden.* 


There is a tension, then, between women's traditional roles and Athens' 
desire for masculine control of funeral rituals. Not surprisingly, this ten- 
sion is reflected in tragedy.55 Women's lament is portrayed as running 
counter to the interests of the state, so that, for example, in Oresteia it 
plays a prominent role in *perpetuating the cycle of murders."66 Sopho- 


makes many sound arguments, and brings much useful comparative material to bear, her 
work contains mistakes. For example, she cites Solon's law as given by Plutarch (99), but 
seems unaware that the last sentence of Solon 21 refers not to Solon's laws but to Roman 
laws of Plutarch’s time. (“Most of which are forbidden also by our laws; but in addition 
it is regulated for us that the ones doing such things will be punished by the women's cen- 
sor—board (hupo ton gunaikonomön), since they indulge in unmanly and womanish suffer- 
ing in their grief, and are extravagant.") Alexiou is generally more careful and reliable. 

63 Alexiou, Ritual Lament 21 suggests that "restrictions on women are another sign 
of incipient democracy." Echoed by Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices 120—23. For the rela- 
tion of lament in tragedy to the rise of more public forms of lament (especially the funeral 
oration), see Foley, “Politics” passim, especially 117-29 (on Euripides’ Suppliants). 

6 Alexiou, Ritual Lament 22. See also Foley, “Politics” 106. 

65Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices discusses the function of lament in tragedy at 
length, 127-70. In general she finds that tragedy either discredits lament (cf. Etoeocles in 
Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes 182-92, 200-1) or, like the funeral oration, remakes 
lament into a male discourse. The latter is particularly true in Sophocles and Euripides, 
where “Rituals for the war dead have become .. . an affair of the state” (107). See also Fo- 
ley, “Politics” passim; Foley finds that the lament in Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes is dis- 
ruptive in a way that we do not see in plays produced after 460 (esp. 134—38). 

$6 Holst- Warhaft, Dangerous Voices 144. 135-60 discuss lament in the Oresteia. See 
also Foley, “Politics” 113-17. 
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cles, too, marks women's lament as dangerous and disruptive. In Electra, 
for example, Electra's continual Jament for Agamemnon is correctly 
seen by Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus as an attack on their rule, and 
they threaten her with imprisonment if she does not stop (reported by 
Chrysothemis, 378-84).9 Similarly, Creon is at some pains to stop 
Antigone's self-lament in Antigone (883—90), and sees it as a threat to 
his reign.6 Even within the carefully circumscribed limits of the funer- 
ary, therefore, women's speech is not entirely to be trusted, and this is 
particularly true in times of war or civil unrest. 

Nonetheless, Tekmessa is unique in tragedy in that she does not 
lament. Were she an Antigone, or an Electra, perhaps she would. Those 
characters, however, are secure in their social status, and the censure of 
their speech does not question that standing. Rather it confirms it since, 
if these women were not so respectable, the men in the play would have 
little to fear from their lament. But Tekmessa is not a secure member of 
Ajax's family; she has been maneuvering for her present status through- 
out the play, and if not for Teukros she would be in an ugly spot. She can- 
not, therefore, confirm her status by breaking the rules, only by strictly 
adhering to them. Tekmessa's silence is, to use a term that has been 
bandied about too much of late, overdetermined. On the one hand, her 
right to lament indicates her place, socially and legally, as Ajax's wife. 
On the other, her obedience to fifth-century legal restrictions—her si- 
lence—confirms that position in a different but concurrent fashion. The 
tension that I have described, namely, the expectation that Tekmessa 
might speak (but does not), exactly reflects the contemporary tension in 
fifth-century Athenian society. Women are traditionally expected to 
lament, and indeed the evidence from pottery and continued re-enact- 
ment of restrictions suggests that they did; but in the legislation concern- 
ing the funeral procession, they may not. 

It is particularly in the context of those killed in war that the Athe- 
nian state replaces women's lament with the funeral oration, and it is no 
coincidence that Tekmessa's problematic silence falls in a similar con- 
text. The ugly debate over Ajax's body threatens the Greek army with 
an internal revolt, a revolt that only Odysseus' surprising crossing of 


For an excellent discussion of Electra's mourning, see Seaford, “Destruction of 
Limits." 

88For an acute analysis of the power in Antigone's lament for herself, see Foley, 
*Politics" 111-13. 

69See, e.g., Foley, “Politics” 122-27. 
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lines of philia prevents. Again, one of the problems with women’s lament 
seems to be the potential for inciting revenge (cf. Electra), and its oppo- 
sition to military order.7° Tekmessa’s potential for an outburst over Ajax, 
then, is a palpable threat to the order of this scene, and this makes her si- 
lence a politic decision in her delicate position. By remaining silent, she 
adds pathos to the scene and shows her loyalty to Ajax without drawing 
attention and possible censure to herself. At the same time, she presents 
the Athenian audience with exactly the sort of funeral procession that 
they tried to legislate: the men lead, firmly in control, and the woman is 
silent. 

Nonetheless, Tekmessa has maintained a strong potential for 
speech for roughly 150 lines. I believe that the audience must have 
watched her expectantly from her last entrance until Odysseus’ arrival, 
wondering if she would speak, and if so, what she would say. The end to 
this tension, however, arrives with Odysseus. Once he enters as a speak- 
ing character at 1315, Tekmessa's speech becomes impossible, and this 
resolution must come as something of a relief. Now we know who the 
speaking characters are; now we know that this dispute will be settled 
between men, and in masculine terms. At the same time, Odysseus' en- 
trance naturalizes Tekmessa's silence, makes it a function of dramatic 
regulations rather than social or legal expectations. Like Euripides in Al- 
cestis, Sophocles has “collaborated” with his characters to present the 
convention of female decorum as an inevitable result of the tragic situa- 
tion. The construction of female silence, therefore, works in multiple di- 
rections at once: Tekmessa is silent because she needs to be so in order to 
belong to a certain class, and her silence helps confirm her place in that 
class. Simultaneously, her silence becomes an emblem for the right and 
proper, indeed legal, behavior of women. Finally, the use of the three- 
actor rule means that we need not wonder about the social implications 
of Tekmessa's lack of lament. On the contrary, she has now truly become 
an ornament, adding to the visual pathos of the scene without involving 
us in potentially disruptive female speech. 

The potential, however, has been there, and the final denial of Tek- 
messa's speech draws attention to the forced closure of the play.” Odys- 
seus' role as a mediator between Teukros and Agamemnon has surprised 


70 Alexiou, Ritual Lament 22; Foley, “Politics” 101-2, 128. Holst- Warhaft Dangerous 
Voices explores this theme at length: see 75-97, 135-60. 

71 As Foley, “Politics” says, “A mourning woman is not simply a producer of pity, but 
dangerous. Yet the message her lament carries is never fully suppressed" (143). 
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nearly every reader-of this drama, adding to the sense that the ending 
feels sudden and artificial. Similarly, Tekmessa’s silence has been brought 
about by a sort of theatrical parlor-trick, a delayed invocation of the 
three-actor rule that has teased our expectations. I suggest that this is 
a deliberate feature of the play, one that allows for the interplay of 
“drama” and “real life” so prevalent in tragedy. By confirming the rule of 
female silence by way of a production-rule of Greek tragedy, in other 
words, the play has shown the artifice of both conventions. The Athenian 
audience can still believe, with Ajax, that silence is decoration for a 
woman. But that ideal of silence, like Tekmessa’s entrance as a mute, is 
no more and no less than a cultural construction, an anxious circumscrip- 
tion of female voice. 


KIRK ORMAND 
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ANTIPHON ON TIME (B9 D-K) 


The simplest and clearest formulation of Antiphon’s understand- 
ing of time is the statement that time is a concept or measure, not a sub- 
stance (87 B9 Diels-Kranz). This fragment is regularly cited in discus- 
sions of Antiphon, but Richard Sorabji has stated that it belongs not to 
Antiphon the sophist but to a minor peripatetic. He gives no argument in 
support of this statement,! but given the potential importance of this 
fragment both for the views of Antiphon and for early theories of time, 
we must consider whether or not its attribution is secure. 


ANTIPHON OR ANTIPHANES? 


Fragment 9 in Diels-Kranz is a brief entry from the Placita of Ae- 
tius (1.22.6) under the heading Ileol otoias yoóvov, preserved in Sto- 
baeus (1.8.40b):2 


Avuböv xai KouóAaoc vónpa Tj uévoov TOV YQOVOV, oUx DILGOTAOLV. 
àvtubiv F: àvtupávns P, F mrg., Photius 


In the text of Diels-Kranz, emphasis is used to distinguish the quote or 
citation proper (vóna ï uétoov TOV yoóvov) from the gloss or clarifica- 
tion that accompanies it (oby únróotaow). The distinction seems to me 
correct: since it is not immediately obvious what it means to regard time 
as a “concept or measure” (and two thinkers may have done so in differ- 
ent ways), the gloss is an attempt by the compiler to delimit this (shared) 
view. The delimiting term is relatively late (ündotaoızg with the implied 
meaning "substance" is not attested before Aristotle and Theophrastus; 


1Sorabji, Time, Creation, Continuum 95:"I have already remarked that Aristotelians 
were very much divided on the relation of time to consciousness. Two of them, Critolaus 
(c. 190-155 B.c.) and Antiphon (or Antiphanes), are said to have held that time is not a re- 
ality (hupostasis), but a concept (noéma) or a measure (metron),” citing Stobaeus Eclogae 
1.8 and Diels, Doxographi 318. 

?The text of the fragment follows Diels and Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
and the apparatus follows Diels, Doxographi. In what follows, the Placita ascribed to Ae- 
tius are cited from Diels, Doxographi, and Stobaeus is cited from the edition of Wachsmuth 
and Hense, Anthologium. On the compiler of the Placita, see the following note. Contrast 
Guthrie, History YII 292 n. 1, who states that this formulation by Antiphon “is the earliest 
extant Greek definition of time," and goes on to compare it with that of Aristotle in the 
Physics. 
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cf. LSJ sv IIT). So if the first thinker cited is Antiphon the sophist, usage 
confirms that the term was later supplied by the compiler; on the other 
hand, if we suspend judgment on the identity of Antiphon (or Antipha- 
nes), this late usage does not help to date the view that time is vonuea 1j 
LETOOV. 

This brings us to the attribution of the fragment: was Diels correct 
in printing Avtv? and was he correct in identifying this figure as the 
Athenian sophist? Taking the first question first, we must consider the 
possibility that the marginal gloss in F was meant as a correction, and 
that the lemma assigning the fragment to Antiphanes should be fol- 
lowed. Context, however, clearly indicates otherwise. Under the rubric 
IIeoi ovcias xoóvov, the compiler of the Placita? has assembled the 
views of various philosophers: Plato, Xenocrates, Hestiaeus of Perinthus, 
Straton, Epicurus, Critolaus and the Stoics (1.22.1-7). Antiphon the 
sophist is repeatedly cited in this compilation (2.20.15, 2.28.4, 2.29.3, 
3.16.4), whereas Antiphanes the comic poet is never cited at all. The tex- 
tual confusion arose because this portion of the Placita was extracted by 
Stobaeus, who also quoted profusely from Antiphanes and other comic 
poets. To scribes copying Stobaeus, the playwright’s name suggested it- 
self more readily than that of the sophist, and the former therefore be- 
gan to replace the latter. 

I have assumed so far (as all editors have done) that the textual 
variants avtdeav and üvrıbavng entail a choice between Antiphon the 
sophist and Antiphanes the comic poet. Faced with such a choice, we 
must choose Antiphon, but Sorabji suggests a third alternative, namely 
that Antiphon or Antiphanes is a late and obscure peripatetic philoso- 
pher. What are the merits of such a suggestion? 


A MINOR PERIPATETIC? 


Sorabji's Antiphon (or Antiphanes) is so obscure that he has other- 
wise vanished without leaving a trace. We must therefore decide if it is 


3 As Lebedev, "Doxographer Aetius" points out, the name Aetius is attested only by 
the often-confused Theodoretus; he suggests as possible compilers the middle Platonists 
Arius and/or Eudorus. 

4The philosopher ‘AAxpatov is likewise replaced by the poet “AAxpcv in Theodore- 
tus' excerpt from the Placita, 4.2.2 (Diels, Doxographi 386). Antiphon's name was appar- 
ently confused again at 2.29.3, where manuscripts have the lemma ‘AAxpaiwv "Hodxksıros 
"Aviibavtoc. 
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likely that the Placita not only cited such an individual, but made no at- 
tempt to distinguish him from well-known authors who bore the same 
name. It is worth noting that the compiler of the Placita made no partic- 
ular attempt to rescue from oblivion the beliefs of insignificant thinkers. 
Under each rubric he is chiefly concerned with reporting the doctrines of 
influential philosophers such as Thales, Democritus or Aristotle. The 
range of views on a given topic may be broadened by including lesser fig- 
ures, but these are almost always easily identifiable and well-attested in 
other sources. The reasons for the flooding of the Nile (4.1), for example, 
are taken from Thales, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Eudoxus, Herodotus 
and Ephorus; the notion that the river is filled from a fresh-water sea is 
cited from a lesser figure, Euthymenes of Massilia, who is therefore iden- 
tified by his place of birth. The factors that determine a child's gender 
(5.7) are cited from Empedocles, Parmenides, Hippon, Anaxagoras, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus; the lesser-known Leophanes, who advised bind- 
ing the left or right testicle, is glossed for the reader as Agoxpávrc ov 
uenvnta AgtototéAns.> The minor philosophers cited in the Placita are 
all known to us from other sources with only two exceptions.® The sec- 
tion on tides includes an Apollodorus who is otherwise unknown, but 
who is clearly distinguished by his place of birth from other thinkers of 
this name ('AxoAAóóo0ooc 6 Kepxvooiog 3.17.8); and the section on the 
destructibility of the universe includes an unknown Epidicus who is dis- 
tinguished by bearing a proper name (“Liable to Litigation") that is oth- 
erwise unattested (2.4.4).7 It is therefore reasonable to assume that in 
1.22.6 our compiler refers to Antiphon the sophist. It is highly unlikely 
that he would refer to an otherwise unknown peripatetic without distin- 
guishing this Antiphon (or Antiphanes) from a more famous namesake. 

One might assume that the juxtaposition of another name with 
that of Critolaus, an active and influential head of the Peripatos, is suffi- 
cient identification: the addition xoi KottéAaos identifies our unknown 
thinker by school as clearly as ó Keoxvgaioc identifies our unknown 
Apollodorus by birthplace. But such an assumption is not valid. When 
two or three names are juxtaposed, it does not follow that they have a 


5 Aristotle cites Leophanes at de Gen. Anim. 4.1 (765225). He was also cited, in a dif- 
ferent context, by Theophrastus, de Causis Plantarum 2.4.12. 

6Reference to Aristagoras’ theory of vision (4.13.8) is most likely an error for 
Aristarchus; compare 1.15.9 and 1.15.5, and Diels, Addenda (Doxographi 853). 

7Hence the confusion among the manuscripts, which also report his name as rtt- 
dixtou and "Exzióexvoc (Stobaeus 1.21.6). The name was presumably given to a slave in 
comedy for humorous effect (Plautus, Epidicus 25). 
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philosophical affiliation. For belief that god is the spirit of the universe, 
the Placita cite Diogenes, Cleanthes and Oenopides (1.7.17), juxtaposing 
two contemporaries of Anaxagoras with the third century head of the 
Stoa. They credit both Empedocles and Xenocrates with a belief in tiny 
elements that are, ^so to speak, elements of elements" (1.17.3). Par- 
menides and Democritus both ascribe everything to a necessity which is 
“fate, and justice, and providence, and creator" (1.25.3). And examples 
could be multiplied. So when the Placita attribute the notion that time is 
a “concept or measure" to two different thinkers, there is no reason to 
assume that these thinkers belong to the same school. 

Finally, the order of lemmas within a particular heading does not 
help to place an author chronologically. In Stobaeus, Placita 1.7 (negi 
0co6), for example, place Anaxagoras after Archelaus (14-15), Pythago- 
ras after Diogenes of Babylon (17-18), Heraclitus after Critolaus (21- 
22), Parmenides after Boethus (25-26), and Plato after Xenocrates (30- 
31). So the place of our lemma after one for Epicurus (1.22.5—6) does not 
imply a more recent date for Antiphon (or Antiphanes). 

Diels was therefore right on both counts: the fragment under dis- 
cussion should read Antiphon, not Antiphanes, and the doctrine it re- 
ports should be ascribed to the fifth-century sophist. A last possible ob- 
jection to this attribution brings us to the larger question of the specific 
view (or views) to which the compiler alludes. Sorabji's view seems to be 
that the doctrine our fragment reports—that time is a concept or mea- 
sure—cannot be earlier than Aristotle, since it responds to a particular 
set of problems first articulated in the PAysics. By defining time as num- 
ber (Physics 4.11), and by then posing the paradox that if there is no-one 
to ^count" time, it will not exist (Physics 4.14), Aristotle raises a question 
to which members of his school repeatedly returned, and which was ad- 
dressed in an interesting and influential way by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias.? It may be that when Critolaos calls time a concept or measure 
(rather than a substance), he is taking sides in this debate and arguing, as 
Aristotle had done, that the existence of time requires a measuring mind. 
But it does not follow that the fragment attributes a similar argument to 
Antiphon. The notion that time is a “concept” or *measure" need have 


8See for example 1.29.7 (Anaxagoras and the Stoics), 3.15.1 (Thales and Democri- 
tus), 4.5.1 (Plato and Democritus), 4.5.5 (Parmenides and Epicurus), 5.1.2 (Xenophanes 
and Epicurus), 5.23.1 (Heraclitus and the Stoics). 

9Sorabji, Time, Creation, Continuum 84-97, esp. 95-97; compare Sharples, “Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias." 
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nothing at all to do with Aristotle's particular problem, and just as the 
Placita cite together the views of Empedocles and Xenocrates on ele- 
ments and those of Parmenides and Democritus on necessity, here they 
juxtapose a sophistic with a peripatetic view of time. 

Exactly what that sophistic view was or might have been is another 
question, one that cannot be answered here. Antiphon was certainly con- 
cerned with the passage and the apprehension of time. He argued that 
human life is ephemeral, a short span within a larger continuum (B50, 
B51); he stressed that time is not reversible (B52); and he warned against 
letting time slip away (B54, B77). Since justice for Antiphon consists nei- 
ther in general precepts nor in a body of laws, but in an individual's 
proper and advantageous action in a particular situation (B44), I suspect 
he would argue that time has no existence apart from an individual's 
recognition of temporally marked events. But however we reconstruct 
the details of Antiphon's views, we may with confidence make use of the 
citation from the Placita. 
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GREEK FRIENDSHIP 


In this paper I examine the nomenclature and conception of 
friendship among the ancient Greeks. More specifically, I challenge the 
current consensus that the classical Greek notion of friendship was 
wider or more inclusive than the modern. My focus will be on the signif- 
icance of the terms philos (as noun) and philia, which do not, as is com- 
monly assumed, denote the same range of relations. I shall argue that 
philos in the classical period denotes something very like the modern 
sense of “friend,” while philia refers to affectionate sentiments (not ob- 
jective obligations) characteristic of a wide range of relationships, not 
excluding friendship proper. I examine evidence drawn primarily from 
Aristotle, Xenophon and the Greek orators in order to exhibit the uses 
of the nouns philos and philia, and look also at Sophocles’ Antigone, 
since a number of recent interpretations of this play presuppose that kin 
are philoi and that philia xepresents the objective bond among them. 

In his recent book on Athenian finance, Paul Millett writes: “It is 
true that from the viewpoint of comparative sociology, to say nothing of 
our own experience, the all-inclusive quality of Greek friendship is 
anomalous.”! Millett cites the article on “Friendship” by Odd Ramsey 
for the generalization that *most other important social relationships ex- 
clude friendship," which "tends to be incompatible with such relation- 
ships as those of mother and child, lovers, and employer and employee.”? 
Millett goes on to observe that Greek usage, as illustrated for example 
by Aristotle, admits of the term philos or “friend” in respect to “parents, 
brothers, benefactors, fellow-tribesmen and fellow-citizens,” as well as 
to ^husbands and wives, fellow-voyagers, comrades-in-arms, guest- 
friends, and cousins," and he adds that “perhaps the clearest illustration 
comes from the Memorabilia of Xenophon, plotting the extension of 
philia both inside and outside the family circle." 


1! Millett, Lending and Borrowing 113. I am very grateful to Millett for showing me 
the relevant chapters of his book while it was still in proof stage; my differences with him 
over the precise range of the term philos do not affect his central argument. 

2Ramsgy, "Friendship" 12. Contrast Reohr Friendship ix: “What seems intriguing 
about friendship is its inclusive nature, whereas other relations often maintain exclusionary 
boundaries. It is possible for two people to be friends and have no other relational connec- 
tions yet it is also possible to be siblings and friends, spouses and friends, colleagues and 
friends." English usage may be changing; nevertheless, it is still customary to introduce a 
sibling or spouse as a brother or sister, husband or wife, rather than as a friend. 
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Millett expresses with exemplary clarity and a wealth of citations a 
point of view shared by virtually every scholar writing these days on 
Greek friendship. For example, Mary Whitlock Blundell, in her study of 
Sophoclean ethics, classifies Greek conceptions of friendship under 
three main heads or circles: the family, fellow-citizens, and “the third 
main group of philoi” that “approximates most closely to modern con- 
ceptions of a friend."5 Barry Strauss, in his history of fourth-century 
Athens, writes: ^Friendship was of fundamental importance in Athenian 
society. Second only to parent-child and kinship ties in the intensity of 
its obligations, friendship is central to the thought of many ancient 
Greek writers."^ This seems to promise a distinction between kinship 
and friendship, but in the next sentence Strauss continues: “Philia, as the 
Greeks called it, is much broader in its meaning than the English ‘friend- 
ship, " and he goes on to quote with approval N. R. E. Fisher, who as- 
serts: ^Linguistically, the most general word for what belongs to a per- 
son, in his group or on his side, is philos (noun philia), which we usually 
translate ‘friend,’ but which, when applied to persons, systematically 
spans both kin and non-kin, those with whom one has links of mutual 
aid and benevolence."5 Sally Humphreys states the matter succinctly in a 
footnote: “Philos can refer both to kin and to friends.”° The philosophers 
too are in agreement on this point. Thus, Michael Pakaluk, in the intro- 
duction to a collection of philosophical essays on friendship, observes of 
Aristotle's treatise: ^Religious societies, familial bonds, affinities among 
travellers, civility among citizens, arrangements of hospitality, and tacit 
contractual agreements—all of these are woven into his account of 
friendship."7 

The Greeks, then, are said not to have discriminated linguistically 
between a wide range of associations that we, and most societies, regard 
as categorically distinct. Friends are assimilated to relatives, fellow citi- 
zens, and just about anyone else with whom one shares some common 
experience or interest. This view, however, is inexact and misleading as 
stated. I shall argue that in Greek usage of the classical period and later, 


*Blundell, Helping Friends 40 (family), 43 (fellow-citizens); 44 (friends). 

4Strauss, Athens 21. 

5Fisher, “Introduction” 5. 

6Humphreys, “Kinship Patterns” 85 n. 38. 

TPakaluk, Other Selves xiv; cf. Cooper, "Aristotle on Friendship" 301: “All the stan- 
dard treatments of Aristotle on philia point out that the Greek concept expressed by this 
word is much wider than our 'friendship' (or the equivalents in other modern languages)." 
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just as in English today, kin and fellow citizens were not normally spoken 
of as friends or philoi, and that the categories were in fact distinct and, in 
general, exclusive. 

In practice, it is recognized that the Greeks distinguished, as we do, 
between friends and relatives, neighbors, comrades, fellow-citizens. Lu- 
cian's Toxaris or On Philia furnishes an amusing example. Toxaris offers 
as proof of the exemplary respect for friendship that obtains among his 
fellow Scythians a case in which a man abandons his wife and small chil- 
dren in a burning house in order to rescue his friend Gyndanes who was 
lodging in an adjacent room. When challenged to defend his action, the 
Scythian explains: “Children I can easily produce again, and it is unclear 
whether these will turn out good; but another friend (philon) such as 
Gyndanes I couldn't find in a long time" (6120-22 OCT). The point of 
the story would be lost if the term philos did not specify a friend as op- 
posed to relatives but lumped both categories together. Lucian is a late 
source. In the fourth century B.C., the speaker of Isaeus 1 acknowledges 
that his opponents are kinsmen of the deceased testator Cleonymus 
(sungeneis ontes; cf. prosekousin, 5; oikeious, 6), albeit in a lesser degree; 
but he accuses them of summoning to their assistance friends (philoi) 
and public speakers (rhetores) as though they were proceeding against 
enemies (ekhthrous) rather than kindred (anankaious kai sungeneis, 7). 
Again, if philoi here included kin the sense would be confused. Where 
kin and acquaintances unrelated by family ties are contrasted, philoi 
clearly designates the class of friends.? 

A word sometimes designates both a spectrum or range of values 
and one pole on that spectrum: for example, *heat" in English can mean 
temperature as well as high temperature. Analogously, it might be sup- 
posed that the noun philos covers relationships generally as well as the 
particular bond of friendship. There are certain contexts, as we shall 
see—for example, when friends and enemies are thought of as an ex- 
haustive disjunction—in which this wider sense appears to prevail and 
anyone not an enemy is deemed a philos? Nevertheless, in ordinary 


8Cf. Plato Meno 91C1—3: “May such a madness never seize any of my relatives or 
friends [unre oixeiwv uryte 0v], nor a fellow citizen or foreigner”; Xenophon Hellenica 
1.4.18 on Alcibiades' friends and kinsmen; Antiphon 1.29: “they summon and bring as wit- 
nesses their friends and relatives [xai diAoug xoi àvayxatovc]." The practice is uniform 
throughout antiquity, e.g. Synesius epistle 23: «ai ovyyevOv xoi dÜ.ov £xueouovag åxo- 
deixvuot. 

?Compare the analogous use of the English “friend” in the expression “friend or 


» 


foe. 
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usage of the classical period and later the term philos is more or less 
restricted even in non-contrastive contexts to the sense of the word 
“friend” in modern English. 

To adumbrate the point, it is useful to begin with a puzzle in Aris- 
totle. Aristotle, like other writers, defines friendship as a relationship 
based in the first instance on equality: philotes isotes, or *amity is parity," 
according to the formulaic jingle (NE 8.5.1157b36). Aristotle's definition 
of friendship in the Nicomachean Ethics further emphasizes the mutual- 
ity that obtains among friends. Thus, for friendship it does not suffice that 
one party is well disposed (eunous) toward another; *for friendship is 
good will among those who feel it for each other" (eunoian gar en anti- 
peponthosi philian einai, 8.2.1155b33—34). What is more, each must be 
conscious of the disposition of the other. One may bear positive feelings 
toward a stranger, but “how could one call people friends if they are un- 
aware of how they are disposed toward one another?" (1156a2-3). Fi- 
nally, friends must desire the other's good for that person's sake rather 
than one's own; and this too, of course, must obtain for both partners in 
the relationship. Whether or not Aristotle's definition of friendship is 
idealized, it is clearly constructed to affirm the symmetry of the relation. 

Nevertheless, Aristotle soon afterwards mentions certain relation- 
ships under the heading of philia that do not conform to the reciprocal 
model outlined above. An extreme case is the bond that Aristotle char- 
acterizes as the most natural form of philia, namely that between a 
mother and her child. Aristotle introduces this relationship in the course 
of arguing that philia “seems to reside more in loving (to philein) than in 
being loved (to phileisthai, 8.8.1159a27-28). “A sign of this,” he says, “is 
mothers, who rejoice in loving." He then describes an instance of the ex- 
traordinary power of a mother's love: 


For some [mothers] give out their own children to be raised, and they love 
[philousi] and know them, but they do not seek to be loved in return [anti- 
phileisthai], if both [loving and being loved] are not possible; but it seems 
to them to suffice if they see them [i.e., their children] doing well, and they 
love them even if they, as a result of their ignorance, provide in return 
none of the things that are due a mother. (8.8.1159a28-33) 


This bond is manifestly asymmetrical. Aristotle seems indeed to have 
strained to set up a case in which a mother loves despite the impossibility 
of any reciprocal affection on the part of the child. Here is an instance of 
philia that evidently violates the rule, articulated only a few chapters ear- 
lier, that friendship must be strictly mutual. 
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In fact, the problem derives not from any inconsistency in Aris- 
totle, but rather from a misapprehension concerning the Greek termi- 
nology for friendship. The nouns philos and philia do not apply to the 
same range of relationships. Philia does indeed have a broad signifi- 
cance, and designates a wide variety of positive affective bonds including 
relations among kin, fellow citizens, comrades in arms, and friends. In 
general, the abstract noun philia is applicable to any relationship in 
which the predicate philein may be ascribed to a subject.” Aristotle him- 
self suggests the association between the noun and the verb when he in- 
quires, in the passage cited above, whether philia is to be located more in 
loving (philein) or being loved (phileisthai). Aristotle opts for a more 
fundamental connection with the active rather than the passive voice, 
but either way it is in the verb that he seeks to ground the meaning of 
philia. Philein, in turn, is the most universal term in Greek for loving or 
feeling affection of any kind. However, the concrete noun philos (distin- 
guished more or less unambiguously from the adjective meaning “dear” 
when modified by the definite article) applies specifically to the more 
narrow bond of friendship.” 

Thus, when Aristotle discusses the relationship between mothers 
and children, which is one of the types or species (eidé), as he calls them, 
of philia, he freely employs the verb philein but entirely eschews the 
noun philos—a point which, to my knowledge, has not hitherto been no- 
ticed in the scholarly literature (the rule holds in general for types of 


10 Awareness of the difficulty goes back as far as Aspasius (2nd century A.D.), who 
remarks in his commentary on the Ethics that Aristotle is evidently speaking here of phi- 
lésis or affection rather than philia, which Aspasius takes to mean friendship in the narrow 
sense of the word and therefore entailing reciprocal love; Aspasius smoothes over the 
problem by describing parents’ love of their children as a “trace” (ikhnos) of philia, since, 
although it is not necessarily reciprocal, it at least has the essential characteristic of selfiess- 
ness (Heylbut, Aspasii commentaria 180.2—6). 

"Joly, Le vocabulaire, has demonstrated that by the fourth century B.C. the verb 
philein had already begun to give way to agapan as the ordinary word for “love.” Aristotle 
indeed employs philein frequently in NE 8 and 9, but according to Joly this reflects the con- 
tinued use of the word as a technical term in philosophical discussions. While philia and 
philos retain their currency in post-classical Greek, philein tends to be restricted to the 
sense "kiss," which is first attested in the fifth century B.C. and appears gradually to have 
displaced the more general significance of the verb. 

Similarly, ho oikeios, “kinsman,” is distinct in sense from the adjective oikeios, 
which means “one’s own" or “personal”; so too, the substantive epitédeios means “acquain- 
tance" while the adjective has the more general significance of "suitable" or “useful.” The 
presence of the article with philos is not an absolutely reliable index of the meaning 
“friend”; see n. 31 below. 
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philia other than that between philoi). Aristotle makes the point explic- 
itly in the Eudemian Ethics: 


As has been said, there are three kinds of philia, according to virtue, utility, 
and pleasure, and these in turn are divided into two, the one set according 
to equality, the other according to surplus. Both sets are philiai, but friends 
[philoi] are those according to equality; for it would be absurd for a father 
to be a friend [philos] to his child, but of course he loves [philei] him and is 
loved [phileitai] by him. (EE 7.4.1-2.1239a1-7) 


For an analogous distinction in English, one may observe that a mother 
may love her son and be loved by him, but it would be absurd on that ba- 
sis alone to call them lovers.4 

If this explicit testimony has not put to rest the idea that the term 
philos includes kin, the reason is in part that a few passages in Aristotle's 
writings seem to imply a wider sense of the word. For example, in argu- 
ing that philia is characteristic of every koinönia, Aristotle writes: 


Philia and justice [to dikaion] seem, as was said in the beginning, to be 
about the same things and in the same things. For in every commonality 
[koinönia] there seems to be something of justice [ti dikaion] and also 
philia. People address fellow voyagers and fellow soldiers as philoi, at all 
events, and likewise those in the other commonalities. Insofar as they are 
doing something in common [koinönousin], to that extent there is philia, 
and justice too. (8.9.1159b25—31) 


That people speak to fellow voyagers hös philous could be parsed as “in 
the way one addresses friends," which would save the restricted meaning 


BCf. EE 7.10.124227--12, where Aristotle writes: “Political philia alone, and the devi- 
ation in respect to it, are not merely philiai but they [i.e., people bound by such philia] as- 
sociate as philoi, while the other [philiai] are in accord with superiority.” The other philiai 
include the familial or sungenike (7.10.1242a1). Those connected by political philia are like 
friends (hös philoi) in that they are equals. Shortly afterwards, however, Aristotle explicitly 
widens the sense of friend to include kin: “a friend partakes either of one's family or one's 
life” (6 tog xowovóc, 6 uev yévovc, Ô ôè Biov, 7.10.1242a22—23). I can explain this only as 
a deliberate extension of the term ho philos in order to make a point about koinöniai and 
justice; the self-conscious definition calls attention to the departure from normal usage. 
The relationship of EE to NE is debated. Kenny, Aristotle, reaffirms the primacy of EE asa 
witness to Aristotle's mature ethica! thought (cf. Kenny, Aristotelian Ethics; for a critical re- 
view of Kenny's arguments, see Pakaluk, Review). 

A Cf, Cicero Tusc. Disp. 4.12.27: aliud est amatorem esse, aliud amantem. 
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of philos here. Aristotle may also mean simply that people address such 
acquaintances with the vocative pile. This form, deriving from the ad- 
jective (cf. the common use of the superlative, o philtate, in this sense), 
may be used of relationships in various degrees of closeness. 

Aristotle goes on to say that justice differs according to the differ- 
ent philiai—the plural indicates the variety of relationships subsumed 
under the term philia. 


What is just also differs; for it is not the same for parents toward children 
and for brothers toward one another, nor for comrades [hetairoi] and fel- 
low citizens, and likewise in the case of the other philiai. What is unjust too 
is different toward each of these, and gains an increment by virtue of being 
more toward dear ones [toi mallon pros philous einai]; for example it is 
worse to steal money from a comrade than from a fellow citizen, and not 
to help a brother than a foreigner, and to strike a father than anyone else. 
(8.9.1159b35—6027) 


My translation of philous here as *dear ones" corresponds to the ab- 
sence of the definite article, but this may appear to be a tendentious 
rendering designed to preserve the narrow sense of friend that I am 
claiming for the noun. A related passage, however, indicates Aristotle's 
practice in this respect. He writes: 


How a husband should behave toward his wife and in general [holds] how 
a dear one should behave toward a dear one [philói pros philon] seems to 
be no different an inquiry from how one is just [toward them]; for this does 
not seem the same for a friend toward a friend [tdi philoi pros ton philon] 
and [toward] a foreigner and a comrade and a schoolmate. 
(8.12.1162a29—33)16 


Without the article, the word philos is inclusive of all those related by 
philia, that is, who are connected by some kind of affection. With the ar- 


Qn the distinction between the vocative and the nominal forms, cf. Aristophanes 
Lysistrata 238-39 (Callonice to Lysistrata, as the women swear the oath of sexual absti- 
nence): 16 uégoc y’, © ou, Smws àv uev £000c Xov piar. Philé is simply “dear”; the 
women are to become philai (predicative) upon sharing the sacrificial wine. 

léfrwin, in his translation (Nicomachean Ethics), tries to save the logic by rendering 
the last clause: *For what is just is not the same for a friend towards a friend as towards a 
stranger, or the same towards a companion as towards a classmate," thereby eliminating 
the contrast between friend and companion; but nothing in the Greek warrants this. 
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ticle, ho philos marks off friends in the proper sense of the word from 
strangers, hetairoi, and acquaintances.!? 

The fact is that while classical Greek indeed had a word for friend 
in the modern sense, what it lacked was a specific abstract term denoting 
friendship. Philia is far too general; only when it is specified as the affec- 
tion between philoi does it signify the particular bond of friendship. 


17This is not the place to discuss in detail the significance of the term hetairos, but a 
few words on the subject may be in order. The category of hetairos differs from that of phi- 
los in designating a relationship between associates, often age-mates, in a common enter- 
prise, without necessarily conveying the sense of special intimacy and harmony of views 
that is characteristic of true friends or philoi. In Homer, Odysseus refers to his shipmates 
consistently as hetairoi, now and again qualified by the adjective philoi in particularly emo- 
tive contexts, such as when they are killed (e.g., Odyssey 9.63; cf. 9.60, 86, and passim). In 
classical usage, hetairos is often interchangeable with philos; compare, for example, An- 
tiphon 1.18 (of the speaker's father feasting with a friend at the Piraeus prior to a sea voy- 
age)—ó 6’ éxmheiv te uéAAcv xai nag’ avdoi étaiow adrod dSeurv@v—with 1.26 (same 
situation): óc y’ &xstÀeiv ÉueAAev £x tis ys vrjoóe, zxaoó te Avöpi $0.0 abtot elouüto. The 
term epitédeios too is roughly synonymous with philos, but again need not imply a particu- 
larly close relationship. Thus, Lysias, in his speech Against Eratosthenes, when he has been 
arrested at the orders of the Thirty Tyrants and placed under guard at the home of 
Damnippus, appeals to the latter for protection on the grounds that he is Lysias' epitedeios 
(12.14); Lysias also explains that he is familiar with the layout of Damnippus' house, since 
he knows of the existence of a back door through which he escapes (12.15). But Lysias does 
not wish to represent himself before the jurors as a philos or genuine friend of Damnippus 
(contrast the mention of Eratosthenes' philoi in 12.81). 

8At NE 9.4.1166a1—10, Aristotle introduces the argument that friendly feelings (ta 
philika) toward neighbors and the elements by which friendship is defined derive from 
those (tön, sc. friendly feelings or philika) toward oneself. Aristotle continues: “For they 
count as a friend one who wishes and does good (or what appears so) for that one's sake, or 
one who wishes a friend to be and live on his account; which mothers feel toward their chil- 
dren, and among friends those who have had a falling out (t@v diAwv oi xoooxexoovxó- 
tec). Others [count as a friend] one who lives together and chooses the same things, or one 
who feels pain and joy with his friend; this too occurs above all in connection with mothers. 
And they define philia by one of these things." This passage indicates, on my reading, that 
the love mothers bear for children is like that which people bear toward friends even when 
there has been a breach in the friendship, as well as like the love that people feel toward 
themselves. It is not evidence that Aristotle describes children as philoi of their mothers. 
This passage and several others were brought to my attention by Michael Pakaluk, and I 
wish to express here my warm appreciation of his intellectual rigor and generosity. 

The Latin term amicitia had in general a more restricted significance than the 
Greek philia, and denoted chiefly the bond between amici or friends. The more general 
sense of philia, which could include affectionate ties between kin or fellow-citizens, might 
be expressed, for example, by the Latin amor and the corresponding verb amare. (Other 
terms for love or loving, for example caritas and diligere, were of course also available; in 
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Paul Millett, as I have said, adduces Xenophon as the clearest indi- 
cation of the broad sense of “friend” in classical Greek. Millett summa- 
rizes a bit of Socratic dialogue in the Memorabilia that he cites as exem- 
plary: *Socrates is first portrayed as telling off his son for getting angry 
with his mother (II.2). He argues that as a mother is a son's best philos 
(8 13), so she is the last person to whom ingratitude (acharistia) should 
be shown. If we try to please neighbours, says Socrates (8 12), and make 
friends with casual acquaintances like fellow—wayfarers or fellow-voy- 
agers, how much more consideration is to be shown towards one's 
mother.” Millett continues: “In the dialogues that follow, the range of re- 
lationships is extended within the family to include estranged brothers 
(II.3). Socrates suggests that if people take the trouble to make friends 
with fellow citizens and even slaves ($ 3), they certainly ought to be on 
friendly terms with their own brothers" (113-14). 

On Millett's description, the congruence between philoi and rela- 
tives—in particular a son and his mother—on the part of Xenophon is 


erotic contexts, amor might represent the Greek eros or passionate love.) In certain con- 
texts, however, as in philosophical discourses written with an eye on Greek technical dis- 
cussions, amicitia might assume the larger sense of fellow-feeling or affection in general, 
corresponding to the widest extension of the Greek philia. A passage in Cicero's Laelius de 
amicitia illustrates well the range of the word: 


Sic enim mihi perspicere uideor, ita natos esse nos, ut inter omnes esset societas 
quaedam, maior autem ut quisque proxime accederet; itaque cives potiores quam 
peregrini, propinqui quam alieni; cum his enim amicitiam natura ipsa peperit. Sed 
ea non satis habet firmitatis; namque hoc praestat amicitia propinquitati, quod ex 
propinquitate benevolentia tolli potest, ex amicitia non potest; sublata enim bene- 
volentia amicitiae nomen tollitur, propinquitatis manet (De amicitia V.19; text in 
Powell, Cicero: Laelius 36). 


Cicero affirms that there is a stronger sense of community (societas) between kin 
(propinqui) than between strangers, because nature itself has generated amicitia with kin. 
Here, amicitia is obviously used broadly to cover all types of sympathy. In the next sen- 
tence, however, Cicero asserts that amicitia is superior to kinship (propinquitas) because it 
depends on good will, while kinship is (one understands) an objective connection and thus 
independent of good will. Here, amicitia clearly means "friendship" in the modern English 
sense of the term, and is opposed to other, non-elective ties. Only this latter sense of ami- 
citia constitutes the parties so related as amici. Similarly, in Greek, only the restricted sense 
of philia constitutes the parties so related as philoi. (For the contrast in Epicureanism be- 
tween philia in the latitudinous sense of human sympathy and philoi in the narrow sense of 
friends, see Konstan, “Friendship.”) 
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unequivocal2? But let us look more closely at Xenophon's argument. 
Socrates takes the line that ingratitude is a type of injustice. “Have you 
ever considered,” he asks his son Lamprocles, “whether just as enslaving 
one's friends (philoi) is reckoned an injustice, while it is just in the case 
of enemies (polemioi), so too showing ingratitude toward friends is un- 
just, but is just toward enemies?" (2.2.2). Lamprocles assents to his fa- 
ther's proposition, and adds the further claim that a just man will re- 
ciprocate the service of a friend or an enemy. From this, Socrates draws 
the general conclusion that ingratitude, or the failure to repay benefits 
(akharistia), is the same as injustice, and, having gained his son's agree- 
ment, pronounces with a flourish the commonplace that no one is more 
indebted for benefits rendered than are children to their parents. The ar- 
gument proceeds from recognized obligations among friends to a gener- 
alization about justice and thence to filial responsibilities. If parents were 
a subset of philoi, then gratitude would be owed for a mother's services 
simply on the grounds that she is a friend. 

After some further discussion, Socrates inquires: *Don't you then 
wish to please (areskein) your neighbor, so that he will give you a light 
for your fire when you need it, and will share in your good fortune and, 
should you chance to slip up, come to your assistance well-disposed and 
near at hand?" “Yes indeed,” replies the boy. “And what of a fellow trav- 
eller on the road or by sea, or someone else you happen to fall in with? 
Would it make no difference to you whether he was friendly (philon) or 
hostile (ekhthron), or do you think that you ought to be concerned with 
good will on their part as well?" Again, Lamprocles gives his assent. 

Socrates does not, in this excerpt, equate neighbors with friends, as 
Millett suggests. One acts in an agreeable or ingratiating manner toward 
a person whose good will must be secured, but this in itself does not con- 
stitute a bond of friendship, and there is no suggestion of philia in 
Xenophon's text. As for the case of the fellow traveller, the words philos 
and ekhthros are clearly to be taken as adjectives, and I have so trans- 
lated them above (“friendly,” *hostile"). Socrates is inquiring of his son 
whether he would make an effort to insure that someone he chanced to 
encounter on a journey was well disposed toward him rather than the re- 


20There is a certain slippage, however, in Millett's analysis: if friendship is a model 
for good relations between brothers, the two relationships must be distinct; besides, it is 
possible to “be on friendly terms with" someone, in English or in Greek, who would not 
normally be described as one's friend. That brothers may be reconciled to be friendly with 
each other shows at least that kinship does not automatically constitute the related parties 
as philoi, a matter that will be explored further below. 
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verse; the line of questioning presupposes that they were not already 
friends or enemies when they met. The adjective philos has, as we have 
seen, a wider application than the noun (often identified by the presence 
of the definite article), and means either “friendly” (the active sense) or 
“dear” (the passive sense)?! Neither in Greek nor in English are two 
people considered friends if one of them happens to be friendly toward 
the other.? Aristotle, indeed, disapproves of someone who is ingratiating 
(areskos) toward all alike, and who “behaves in the same way toward 
those he does not know and those he does, familiar and unfamiliar" (NE 
4.6.5); such behavior, he says, resembles friendship, but is not the same 
thing.?3 

After establishing that it is sensible to take an interest in the good 
will of neighbors and strangers, Socrates inquires of his son: “Are you 
then prepared to be concerned about these, and yet not believe that you 
must care for your mother, who of them all loves (philousan) you most?” 
This sentence is Millett’s evidence that, according to Xenophon, “a 
mother is a son’s best philos.” The verb philein is a perfectly good Greek 
word for expressing the love a parent feels toward a child. The noun phi- 
los, however, does not occur in the Greek. Socrates’ point is that if Lam- 
procles is ready to cultivate the kindliness of random acquaintances, 
he must certainly take care of one who, as Lamprocles had earlier con- 
ceded, is well meaning, concerned, and loving toward him. Socrates says 
nothing about a mother and son being friends or philoi. 

In the next conversation recorded by Xenophon, Socrates sets. 
about reconciling two brothers who have had a falling out with each 
other.?^ In the section that concerns us, and is alluded to in Millett's dis- 


2 The different senses of the adjective are the basis for dialectical quibbles in Plato’s 
Lysis: thus, wine may be dear (philos) to me, but I would obviously not describe it as my 
friend. It is widely assumed that in Homer, the adjective philos in many contexts is equiva- 
lent to a possessive pronoun, and refers broadly to anything that is one’s own or in one’s 
own sphere, e.g. in the expressions philon kér or phila gounata. In all these cases, however, 
I believe that it is possible and preferable to render philos as “precious” or the like; see 
Robinson, “Homeric plog,” with references to earlier views and bibliography. 

2 Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 8.2 is abundantly clear on this point. Cf. Telfer, 
“Friendship” 250: “we would normally distinguish between *befriending' or ‘being a friend 
to’ and ‘being friends’ or ‘being a friend of? ” 

3 On “friendliness” or “civility” in Aristotle, see Procopé, “Höflichkeit” cols. 957—58. 

7^ Xenophon turns to the topic of friends proper in chapter 4, after the discussion of 
relations between parents and children (ch. 2) and between brothers (ch. 3); chapter 4 be- 
gins with the words: “I once heard him [i.e., Socrates] discoursing about friends, too [kai 
peri philon]. Cf. Gigon, Kommentar 118; Gigon treats the first chapter of book 2 of the 
Memorabilia as dealing with “politischen Gemeinschaft." 
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cussion, Socrates expresses his amazement that “those who can do so 
purchase slaves, so that they may have co-workers, and they acquire 
friends, since they need helpers in an emergency (boéthoi), but they ne- 
glect their brothers, as though they believed that friends (philoi) came 
from fellow citizens, but not from brothers; and yet, in respect to philia, 
being born of the same parents is very important, and so is being raised 
together, since even among animals there inheres a certain longing 
(pothos) for those that have been co-reared” (2.3.3—4). We may observe 
first that Xenophon’s Socrates does not speak of slaves as friends here. 
Next, we may note the sequence of three categories consisting of slaves, 
friends, and brothers, in ascending order of intimacy. Socrates produces 
an analogous series a little later, starting with acquaintances (gnörimoi) 
and then mentioning friends and foreign hosts or guest-friends (xenoi), 
before arriving at brothers, as he suggests ways of initiating a rapproche- 
ment between those who have become estranged (2.3.11-14). Here again, 
friends and brothers fall into distinct classes.25 

True, Socrates states that brothers too, and not just fellow-citizens, 
may become friends (or perhaps, be a source of friends). On the one 
hand, it is as natural in English as it is in Greek to express the hope, when 
members of a family are at odds, that they may become friends, but this 
does not mean that the term “friend” is normally inclusive of immediate 
relatives. But even if Socrates is here arguing that, contrary to what peo- 
ple apparently suppose, it is possible to find friends not only among the 
pool of fellow-citizens but also among siblings, brothers who are friends 
would constitute a subset—ordinarily, it seems, a small subset—of the 
class of brothers generally, as they would also of the class of fellow-citi- 
zens. As for the term philia applied to the bond between offspring, the 
word manifestly has an affective connotation in the sense of “love” or 
*attachment," and answers to the "longing" (pothos) that animals feel 
for each other. 

The assumption that the term pAilos includes blood relatives has 
led some critics to suppose that philos designates an ascribed status 
rather than an elective relationship based on affection. In the prologue 
to Sophocles' Antigone, Antigone announces to her “self-same sister, 
my own dear Ismeme" (1) that “the general"—it is significant that she 


?5We may note that Socrates' entire approach to the recalcitrant brother is to induce 
him to treat his sibling in the way he would a friend, a line of argument that depends upon 
a sense of the difference between the two. 
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refers to Creon by a military title—has imposed a new edict on the 
entire city, explaining a shade cryptically that "the evils of enemies 
(ekhthroi) are marching upon friends (tous philous)" (10); to this Ismene 
replies: *No word of friends (or *dear ones," philoi) has reached me, 
Antigone, whether pleasing or painful, since the moment that we two 
were deprived of two brothers" (11-13). Simon Goldhill remarks of Is- 
mene's response: “This would appear to imply the tie of blood linking 
the four children of Oedipus as philoi, the claim which Antigone will go 
on to make regularly.” Ismene adds that she has been without news since 
the departure of the Argive army during the preceding night, and Gold- 
hill provides the gloss: “She widens the possible connotations of An- 
tigone's ‘news about philoi’ away from the family alone."?6 

Antigone, of course, is alluding to Creon's decision to deprive of 
burial those who have made war upon the city. She boldly refuses to 
place her brother in the category of ekhthros, or one personally hateful 
to her, and so identifies him as being among her philoi; as we have noted, 
the disjunction between friends and enemies tends in certain contexts to 
be exhaustive. Ismene, for her part, has no idea who it is Antigone 
means; her brothers are both dead, as she says, and so she does not sus- 
pect that Antigone's news has any bearing on them. When she replies 
that she has heard nothing concerning philoi, Ismene means precisely 
“friends” or “friendly parties."?7 For apart from Antigone, there is no one 
left alive of her immediate family. 

Later in the same dialogue between the two sisters, when Antigone 
has revealed the nature of Creon's decree and Ismene has shrunk from 
joining her sister in burying Polyneices on their own, Antigone explains 
that it would be a noble thing for her to die in such an enterprise: “I shall 
lie (keisomai) with him, phile with philos" (73). This may seem to be a 
case of philos denoting kin, but it is just as faithful to the Greek to take 
the words adjectivally, “dear one with dear,” or, in an active sense, “lov- 
ing with one who loves" (cf. adelphos philtatos or *dearest brother,” 81; 
the superlative is plainly adjectival). 

In fact, there is support for this rendering a few lines later, when 
Antigone, in a rage at her sister’s sober caution, declares: “If you speak 
thus, you will be hated (ekhtharei) by me and justly hateful (ekhthra) will 
you lie beside (proskeisei) him who has died" (93—94). The phrasing in 


26Goldhill, Reading 90. 
77 For the sense of philos as “ally” or “supporter,” see Konstan, “Philia.” 
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line 94 clearly echoes the similar language in line 73.28 But if Ismene, as a 
result of her failure to help bury Polyneices, can be described as his en- 
emy, then the term philos is not likely to refer to the fact of kinship as 
such, but must rather in this context indicate à loyal or loving sibling.?? 

Antigone concludes the debate with Ismene by reaffirming that to 
die in such a cause is noble (kalös, 97; cf. kalon, 72); Ismene replies that 
she is foolish, but "truly phile to her philoi” (99), “dear” or perhaps “lov- 
ing,” toward those who are dear to her.?! Goldhill, who sees in An- 
tigone's intention to lie as a philos beside Polyneices (73) the affirmation 
of *an obligatory and joint relationship with her brother," writes that Is- 
mene in turn "is not merely asserting her affection for her sister, but in- 
dicating something of Antigone's basis for action," an acknowledgement 
that Antigone “is in a strict sense... behaving as a philos should"? But 
the view that philos here indicates kinship as the grounds for Antigone's 
behavior makes nonsense of Antigone's description of Ismene as an en- 
emy. If philos specifies an objective connection, it must include Ismene as 
well as Polyneices.*3 

Forms of philos and related terms occur with some frequency in 
Antigone, and it would be tedious to investigate each instance.® In 


28Cf. O'Brien, Guide 23 ad v. 94. Dawe, Sophocles Tragoediae emends proskeisei to 
proskleisei, thereby eliminating the resonance with vv. 73 and 76; cf. his defense in Studies 
102; contra H. Lioyd-Jones and N. G. Wilson, Sophoclea, who cite an additional parallel 
from Jebb for proskeimai in the necessary sense. If Antigone is consciously echoing her 
own earlier words, then the common Greek practice of answering a compound verb with 
the simple form (and, occasionally, vice versa) may help to account for the prefix pros—. 

2Blundell, Helping Friends 113, observes of Antigone: “despite her firm devotion to 
a brother who made war on his own brother and their native city, she rejects her sister for a 
perceived disloyalty of a much more venial kind." 

30Cf, Heath, Poetics 74 n. 64. 

31TIsmene's words are toig bikoıg ô’ óp0üg pAn. By her use of the article she may 
seem to be calling Eteocles and Polyneices friends of Antigone. I am inclined to think that 
in this case the article simply picks out the group of "those who are loving" toward An- 
tigone, including herself; Greek usage is flexible, and the rule I have set down about the use 
of the article is subject to occasional exceptions. 

32Goldhill, Reading 93. 

33To be sure, tragedy probes and sometimes subverts the common meanings of 
words, and no doubt Sophocles is conscious of the irony by which a sister, normally dear, is 
rendered inimical; but the semantic tension is possible not because the noun philos signifies 
“kin” (which it does not) but rather because the adjective philos signifies “loved” or “lov- 
ing." 

34We may briefly consider the exchange between Creon and Antigone, in which 
Creon adduces the enmity between Polyneices and Eteocles to show that Antigone must 
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tragedy, there are some borderline cases, perhaps reflecting archaic or 
epic diction, in which the adjectival sense of “dear ones” seems to extend 
to the nominal usage as well.35 But the overwhelming preponderance of 
the evidence suggests that relatives are not normally subsumed under 
the category of “friends” or philoi, though of course there will normally 
exist love or philia among them. 


offend the latter in doing honor to the former (511-25). Antigone has no answer to this 
dilemma. Her famous claim (523), “My nature is not to join in hatred (sunekhthein) but in 
love (sumphilein),” is difficult to construe, especially since the key terms are hapax lego- 
mena, but the gist appears to be: "My nature is not to join them in their hatred of one an- 
other, but to love both of them." Antigone simply finesses the problem of the mutual an- 
tagonism between her brothers on which Creon insists, and reverts to the imperatives of 
her own love for them. Blundell, supposing that "Antigone denies the persistence of enmity 
beyond the grave," remarks: “The belief that her brothers are free from post-mortem re- 
sentment thus tends to undermine the practical urgency of Antigone's need to please the 
dead" (Helping Friends 114). This is to involve her in needless ‘inconsistency, given her 
threat that the dead Polyneices will hate Ismene (94). Antigone doubts whether granting 
burial honors to Polyneices would be deemed sacrilege by those below (521), but says noth- 
ing to challenge Creon's view that enemies are not reconciled even in death. Nor need she. 
If Polyneices and Eteocles remain enemies in Hades, that is not her affair. Both are dear to 
her, and that, together with the conviction that Polyneices deserves to be buried, is suffi- 
cient motive for her deed. If Antigone (or Sophocles) had believed that kin are “natural 
philo?" (cf. Blundell, Helping Friends 118), the abiding hostility between the brothers would 
have demanded a solution. 

35 A full treatment of philoi in Greek tragedy would require a separate study; here a 
few brief references must suffice. At Euripides Alcestis 15-18, Apollo says of Admetus: 
“Having questioned and gone through all his friends (pantas . . . philous), his father and his 
aged mother who bore him, he found no one but his wife who was willing to die for him and 
no longer see the light"; Admetus' friends are evidently distinct from his parents and wife, 
who would not constitute his entire set of philoi. At 338-39, Admetus says: “I detest the 
woman who bore me, and hate my own father: for they were loving (philoi) to me in word 
and not in deed"; here, philos has its adjectival sense. At Hippolytus 914, Hippolytus says 
that it is not right for his father to conceal his misfortunes from “friends and more, indeed, 
than friends" (diAovg ye xaTL WaAAOV f| bikovg), distinguishing his own position as Theseus’ 
son from that of friends in the ordinary sense. In Phoenissae, Polyneices urges Jocasta to 
reconcile the brothers as friends (SuaAAcEaoav Öuoyeveis oUXovc, 436); this is a difficult 
case, which I handle by taking philous predicatively (cf. 374, €y90a ... olxeiwv didwv, 
where “friends” is motivated by the contrast with “enmity,” and “household” specifies that 
in this case the hostile parties are related). Euripides' Orestes contains some problematic 
passages, for example 97 (Electra to Helen): ooi 8’ obyxi Ogjutóv xoóc didAwv orsiygw 
tadov, where the tomb is her sister Clytemnestra's (perhaps also Aegisthus'?); but the gen- 
eralizing plural suggests parties friendly to Helen. Contrast 310, where Electra says that if 
Orestes dies she will be avadeAdog anatwe pog; the last term evidently means “friend- 
less.” Hardest of all is 449—50 (Orestes to Menelaus): GAN’ &GAíoc xo&ooovot eürvy1c 
uoAov LEtados pidor ooto ofis eünpaiac. Perhaps the expression is chosen in order to 
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It is necessary to insist on the element of affection and concern at- 
taching to philia, because a number of excellent scholars have sought to 
evacuate the term of its emotional content and reduce it to the expres- 
sion of a strictly formal or objective structure of obligations, and this 
view threatens to become canonical. Thus, Patricia Springborg writes 
that Aristotle's “concept of ‘friendship’ presupposes contractual obliga- 
tions," and affirms that "Aristotle does not mean by friendship a primar- 
ily emotional relationship." She sums up the current scholarly consensus: 
“Modern classicists . . . have emphasized the extent to which concepts of 
friendship in antiquity describe quasi-juridical relations between indi- 
viduals, and only secondarily as a consequence of mutual interaction, 
bonds of affection." 36 

In the first oration of Isaeus, "Concerning the Inheritance of Cleo- 
nymus," the speaker, a nephew of one Deinias, defends his and his broth- 
ers' rights as heirs, even though they were not named in Cleonymus' will. 
Throughout, the speaker insists on his twin claim to inherit on the basis 
both of kinship and of personal attachment to the deceased: *we are his 
closest relatives (prosékontes) in family, and we were on the most inti- 
mate terms (khromenoi . . . oikeiotata) of all with him; thus the laws have 
granted it to us in accord with kinship and Cleonymus himself on ac- 
count of the affection (philia) that existed between us" (4). 

The speaker explains how Deinias and Cleonymus had a falling 
out, although they had previously been friends (philoi, 9), with the result 
that the latter altered his will; personal enmity thus cancelled family 
ties?" But the speaker insists that his party “is closer both in kinship 


introduce the general aphorism in 454-55: óvoua yae, čoyov 6° 00% éyovo oi pior of Lu] 
"HL Taicı Guubopaig Övreg ior but it may be an echo of the looser use of philos in the 
Homeric epics to include all near and dear ones (Homeric Greek does not employ the def- 
inite article as such, and the sharp distinction between philos as noun and adjective per- 
haps emerged only when the definite article became a feature of classical Greek). Contrast 
Iphigeneia in Tauris 497-98 (Iphigeneia to Orestes concerning his relationship to Pylades): 
MOTEQOV GSEAH UNtods Eatov èx puc; (Or.) Pidtyti y" Eouev 8’ o0 Xaoıyviito, ybvan, 
i.e. we are close as brothers by virtue of our love, but not brothers in fact, just friends. See 
further Schein, “Philia” and Stanton, “piia and evia,” though in light of the present dis- 
cussion I should wish to modify some of their arguments; further bibliography in Konstan, 
“Philia.” 

3éSpringborg, “Politics” 198, 199. Springborg cites as proponents of this view 
A. W. H. Adkins, Merit, Long, “Morals”; Finley, World; and Ehrenberg, People; cf. Millett, 
Lending and Borrowing 114, citing Goldhill, Reading 82. The list might easily be extended. 

37Cleonymus and Deinias are maternal and paternal uncles of the speaker but were 
probably not themselves related; I am very grateful to Lene Rubenstein for making this 
point clear to me. 
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(genos) and in affection (philia)” (17) to the deceased, since Cleonymus 
was never angry at them, only at their uncle. Again and again, he reminds 
the jurors that he and his brothers “are first in respect to kinship (genos) 
and most intimate (khrömenoi... oikeiotata) with him of all” (22; cf. 30, 
34), and stresses the degree of their “family connection (oikeiotes) and 
affection (philia)" (33) with Cleonymus; “for if people are supposed to 
be heirs on the basis of family relationship (dia tén tou genous ankhis- 
teian), we are more closely related as family; and if on the basis of actual 
affection (philia), everyone knows that he was more intimately disposed 
(oikeioteron diakeimenon) toward us" (37; cf. 38). Finally, in the summing 
up of his case, the speaker alleges of his connection with the deceased: 
“he was most closely related in kinship and was on the most intimate 
terms (khreiäi... oikeiotatos) of all” (45), whereas his opponents “are 
shameless in their talk of closeness (oikeiotés) and blood ties (ankhis- 
teia)” (47; cf. 49); if it were a matter of giving things away, “they would 
have preferred many relatives (sungeneis) and friends (philoi) as being 
closer (oikeioteroi) than he was” (47). 

The speaker for whom Isaeus composed the above oration was in a 
difficult position, for he was challenging the express terms of a will on 
the grounds that it misrepresented the intentions of the deceased. In par- 
ticular, the speaker makes it appear that a personal quarrel between his 
uncle and the testator was responsible for a sudden change in the terms 
of the bequest. He is thus at pains to represent himself and his brothers 
as bound to the deceased by profound ties of personal affection, as well 
as primacy in degree of kinship. This is why philia is elevated in this 
speech to a position equal to kinship as a basis for deciding on the dispo- 
sition of Cleonymus’ inheritance.3® 

A strict and almost schematic distinction between affection and 
kinship is maintained systematically throughout the speech. Family ties 
are one thing, personal intimacy another, and the speaker asserts the pri- 
ority of his position in respect to both kinds of bond. In this context, the 
term philia is reserved exclusively for feelings of love or friendliness, and 
is never applied to formal connections of kinship, whether by blood or 
marriage. 

In the above passages, I have consistently rendered philia as “affec- 
tion” rather than as “friendship,” because the young speaker of the ora- 


38]t is worth noting that Isaeus, who was an expert in testamentary pleading, felt se- 
cure in advancing before the jurors the claims of affection in such a case. The discussion of 
friendship in Isaeus by Dirlmeier (oç und día 15-16) is vitiated by the assimilation of 
philia to relations between philoi. 
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tion will have had no intention of representing himself as a friend or phi- 
los of the deceased, although his uncle, Deinias, could be so described. 
One need not entertain warm sentiments toward relatives, although of 
course such feelings are compatible with kinship. The term philia repre- 
sents any attachment involving affectionate feelings; when it 1s set in 
contrast with family ties, the emphasis falls on the dimension of personal 
sentiment, as manifested in regular association or intimate attachment. 

So too, the speaker of Isocrates’ nineteenth oration (Aegineticus), 
who is defending his right as heir against a woman who claims to be the 
legitimate daughter of the deceased, insists less on his own ties of kinship 
than on the bond of philia as the basis of his argument (8). The speaker 
emphasizes that he and the deceased shared all activities public and pri- 
vate, that they “had the same friends and guest-friends" (10), and that he 
was later adopted as the testator's son (12). His opponent, whose legiti- 
macy is alleged to be in doubt, spent all her time quarreling with the de- 
ceased and his relatives, whereas the speaker purports to have been the 
most deserving of his friends (davnconaı nAeiorov tõv oiv AEıLog 
veyevnuevog, 17). In particular, when Thrasylochus, the testator, was dy- 
ing, and “though he was by nature difficult had become even more irasci- 
ble thanks to his illness” (26), not to mention the repulsive symptoms of 
the disease, the speaker indicates that he tended him day and night, 
while his opponent neglected him utterly. And so he appeals to the ju- 
rors: “It is, accordingly, just for you to cast your vote not if people claim 
that they are related by family (genos), while in their actions they have 
behaved just like enemies (ekhthrois), but rather much more if they have 
not the name of relative (sungeneia), but have shown themselves more 
intimate (oikeioteroi) in times of crisis than blood relations (anankaioi)" 
(33). 

No doubt, the speaker's attack on the legitimacy of his opponent 
was not airtight, since he bases his case almost entirely on the grounds of 
intimacy or philia. No doubt, too, such evidence of friendly services 
weighed heavily with Athenian jurors, who were exceptionally sensitive 
to the issue of the tendance of parents in their old age: failure to assume 
filial responsibilities and burdens might well be seen to disqualify a child 
from an inheritance. For our present purposes, the argument in the 
speech is of interest as evidence that conduct indicative of a close per- 
sonal bond or affection was valued alongside formal kinship ties. When 
distinguishing between being a relative and behaving in a considerate 
and caring manner, the Athenians gave to the latter behavior, and the 
warm relationship that it expressed, the name of philia. 
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In this usage, however, philia does not mean “friendship” as such, 
nor does the term imply that the parties concerned would necessarily 
have identified themselves as philoi in the sense of “friends.” Philia in 
such contexts is regularly associated with the use of the adverb oikeiös, 
most commonly dependent on the verb khraomai, The latter expression, 
like philia, refers to friendly actions or treatment, whether of friends 
who behave attentively or of kin whose feelings and conduct are appro- 
priately warm or loyal. 

Contrast Malcolm Heath’s view of philia in his account of the so- 
cial issue underlying the action of Antigone. The “central issue” of the 
play is, he says, “should Pölyneices’ corpse be buried?” Normally, it 
should be, and “the responsibility for ensuring burial would lie with the 
nearest male relative: in this case, with Creon.” But Polyneices led a for- 
eign, Argive army against the city, and thus died as a polemios, that is, in 
a hostile relation to the city (Heath uses the phrase “public enemy"), and 
as a traitor to boot. Creon, as head of the state, judges that “an individ- 
ual's obligations to his polis must override all other obligations, including 
those to his private philoi." Heath continues: 


That Antigone responds more strongly than Creon to the claims of philia 
is natural: not, of course, because she is, in the English sense, of an espe- 
cially *loving" disposition; that would be hard to establish from the text, 
which portrays her rather as harsh and unyielding in temperament. But 
that is not what philia means in Greek: philia is not, at root, a subjective 
bond of affection and emotional warmth, but the entirely objective bond 
of reciprocal obligation; one's philos is the man one is obliged to help, and 
on whom one can (or ought to be able to) rely for help when oneself is in 
need. The family, therefore, is a group, reinforced by special ethical and re- 
ligious sanctions, the members of which are, to a greater or lesser extent, 
mutually dependent: dependent on each other for burial, above all, since 
burial is one thing which, by definition, no man can procure by himself for 
himself. It is loyalty to this group and its obligations that motivates 
Antigone.*? 


On Heath's view, both Creon and Antigone are confronted with conflict- 
ing responsibilities in the aftermath of the attack on Thebes led by Poly- 
neices, the nephew of the one and the brother of the other. Creon articu- 
lates a rule that resolves the dilemma by granting precedence to civic 


3? Heath, Poetics 73—74; cf. Neuburg, “How Like a Woman" 70-76. 
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loyalty over kinship. Antigone, however, because she is a woman and 
thus “lives above all as part of a family,” rather than playing an active 
role in the city as Creon does, is naturally more sensitive to the claims of 
kin; “the civic obligations which allow Creon to rationalise his violation 
of philia are inevitably less potent for Antigone.”4° 

Creon does indeed articulate a view of friendship that gives prior- 
ity to the interests of the city: 


And he who counts another greater friend (philos) than his own father- 
land [patra], 1 put him nowhere. So I—may Zeus all-seeing always know 
it—could not keep silence as disaster crept upon the town, destroying 
hope of safety. Nor could I count the enemy of the land friend (philos) to 
myself, not I who know so well that she it is who saves us, sailing straight, 
and only so can we have friends (philos) at all. With such good laws shall I 
enlarge our state (polis).4 


-Goldhill comments: “The rejection of the possibility of an enemy of the 
land being counted as a philos is a thinly veiled remark towards the 
treatment of his nephew Polyneices." Perhaps. But Goldhill departs from 
what is warranted by the text when he adds: "As a nephew, Polyneices 
should be regarded as a philos to Creon.”42 Blundell commends Creon's 
civic criterion for personal friendship, but challenges the propriety of his 
decree concerning the body of Polyneices: 


For he both suppresses other premisses—the rights of the dead man's rela- 
tives, and the fact that he is Polyneices' uncle—and reaches a very strong 
conclusion: denial of burial under any circumstances at all, even outside 
the city by the victim's own relatives. The extremity of his position is un- 
derlined by the fact that, as Polyneices' closest surviving male relative, he 
himself has the primary responsibility for ensuring that the burial takes 
place. 


Certainly, Creon is indifferent to the feelings of Antigone; what is more, 
he neglects the pollution that the city will incur from an uninterred body 
in the land. The latter is a serious oversight on the part of a political 
leader, and events will conspire, as Teiresias predicts, to make Creon rue 


40Heath, Poetics 74. 

4 Ant. 182-91, trans. Goldhill, Reading 94. 

“2Goldhill, Reading 94. 

43Blundell, Helping Friends 118; cf. Heath, Poetics 73, cited above. 
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his rigid stance. Creon’s concern has been with possible supporters of 
Polyneices within the city, who might resent Creon’s rule as a continua- 
tion of Eteocles’ regency. As Karl Reinhardt observed long ago, Creon 
never anticipated when he issued his proclamation that a woman and 
member of his own household might undertake to bury the corpse.” He 
sees in personal ties of friendship the locus of a possible conspiracy 
against his rule, a disposition which is part of his characterization as a 
tyrant.^5 It is not Creon, however, who ignores the fact of his kinship with 
Polyneices, but Sophocles. Nowhere is Creon taken to task for neglect of 
his duty toward a nephew; the issue of his relationship to Polyneices is 
never raised in the play. That “Creon ignores the obligations that philoi, 
in particular relatives, bear towards each other independently of the po- 
lis,” and specifically “his own blood relationship to a nephew,” is unsup- 
ported by anything in the text.* The idea has been imported into the 
play by three fine critics under the influence of the view that the play is 
centrally about philia, and that philia represents the obligations that ob- 
tain among those objectively related as philoi or kin. 

Reciprocal obligations among friends were acknowledged by the 
Greeks; so too were responsibilities to relatives. Like other people, 
moreover, members of the family might be more or less dear to one an- 
other, and if they had a falling out they might even be designated as ene- 
mies. But the noun philos in the sense of “friend” was not ordinarily ap- 
plied to kin in classical Greek. Where the adjective philos and the 
abstract noun philia do occur in the context of family relations, they refer 
to affection or concern, the emotions that in English are connoted by the 
ideas of “love” and “dearness.”47 


44See Reinhardt, Sophocles 69. 

45See Konstan, “Friendship and the State,” for discussion of this topos. 

46Blundell, Helping Friends 119. 

47 Antiphon 1.14-15 provides an interesting example of the distinction between phi- 
los as friend and the adjectival sense “loving” as applied to relations between a man and his 
wife or concubine. The speaker says that his step-mother befriended (epoiesato philen) the 
concubine of Philoneon, a friend of his father's who was living upstairs and was preparing 
to place the concubine in a brothel; the step-mother then undertakes to reconcile both the 
man with his concubine and the boy's father with herself: éxeivy te tov DıAövewv didov 
noioa «ai atti tov éuóv xatéoa. The middle poieisthai is used of making a friend (so 
too of adopting a child), while the active poiein is employed for making a person friendly 
or loving again (the sense is assisted by the datives which depend on philon); kai hautei 
makes it clear that the difference does not depend simply on the reflexive use of the middle 
voice. Cf. Lysias 12.38: xóAeic noAepiog oboag oíAac Erolmogv, etc. 
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Contrary to a view that has been widely expressed in scholarly lit- 
erature, then, it is false to say that Greek usage differed from English, or 
from most languages, in embracing kinship and friendship under a single 
concept predicated on objective mutual responsibilities. It is rather the 
case that while Greek usage indeed had a term more or less equivalent 
to the English word “friend,” namely the noun philos, there was no cor- 
responding word that specifically designated the relationship of friend- 
ship. Philia had a much broader semantic range, covering various forms 
of positive affective relations such as the love between parents and chil- 
dren and, less commonly, the solidarity among fellow-citizens. Only 
when it was restricted by context to the bond between philoi did the 
term philia mean "friendship" in the modern sense. The ambiguity has 
caused difficulties for modern scholars, but the Greeks themselves were, 
like us, quite clear about the difference between friends, relatives, and 
countrymen.^$ 
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SOCIAL EVASION AND ARISTOCRATIC MANNERS 
IN CICERO’S DE ORATORE 


The importance of Cicero’s De oratore as a source for Roman aris- 
tocratic manners has long been recognized. In particular, the participants 
in the dialogue have often been regarded as providing a model of the so- 
phisticated ideal of humanitas and its associated qualities.! The aim of 
the present paper is likewise to examine Cicero's portrayal of Roman 
manners, but from a rather different point of view. The traditional em- 
phasis on humanitas has one important shortcoming: it encourages us to 
view the characters as idealized, and consequently rather remote from 
the social realities of Cicero's day. In what follows, I would like to sug- 
gest that De oratore, despite the element of idealization that is undeni- 
ably present, also depicts many of the practical problems of everyday 
aristocratic interaction with which Cicero himself was well acquainted. 
And, moreover, that in his depiction of these problems, Cicero success- 
fully captures the real flavor of Roman manners. Such an approach to 
the work helps to shed light both on the intricacies of Roman behavior 
and on Cicero's artistic achievement in the dialogue. 

The method adopted in the following discussion is a simple but 
hopefully enlightening one. We shall begin with Cicero's portrayal of so- 
cial manners in several scenes from De oratore itself, and then move on 
to consider how these fictional episodes compare with certain real-life 
situations that come to light in his correspondence. The similarities that 
arise will demonstrate that his literary portrayal in the dialogue is much 
more than an idealized fiction. 


THE THEME OF EVASION IN DE ORATORE 


The main focus of our discussion is the theme of evasion that runs 
throughout the first two books of De oratore. On repeated occasions L. 
Crassus is depicted as trying to sidestep the suggestion that he take part 
in a disputatio on the subject of oratory. The more his guests at Tuscu- 


1See Becker, Technik und Szenerie 18-23; Clarke, The Roman Mind 136—39; Zoll, 
Cicero Platonis Aemulus 126-39; Steidle, “Einflüsse römischen Lebens und Denkens" 
11-34; Wehrli, “Studien” 84-89; Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 80-84. I follow 
here the text of Kumaniecki's Teubner edition; numerical references are to De oratore un- 
less otherwise specified. 
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lum urge him to speak, the more determinedly, it seems, he tries to evade 
the obligation. Indeed, there are some nine conversational exchanges 
where such attempts at evasion arise. On several occasions in Book 1 
Scaevola, Sulpicius and Cotta have to cajole him to make some contri- 
bution (1.96—107, 1.133—34, 1.160-65, 1.205-7), while in Book 2 Antonius 
and Catulus repeatedly attempt the same task (2.13-27, 2.121-28, 
2.233-34, 2.350—51, 2.361-67).2 

This theme reveals much about Roman attitudes to the evasion 
and imposition of social obligations. The central place in Roman life of 
such obligations (or officia) has of course been much discussed, but sur- 
prisingly little has been said about how they were invoked or avoided.? 
The issue at stake in De oratore is hardly one of high ethical importance. 
Nevertheless, it involves complex social expectations. The great advan- 
tage of De oratore over non-dramatic treatises such as De officiis is that 
its depiction of Roman aristocrats in conversation offers direct evidence 
for the strategies that such men developed in order to ease the tensions 
that inevitably arise in social interaction. 

Before we explore this aspect of the theme, however, it is impor- 
tant to note that Cicero has several reasons for portraying Crassus as 
reluctant to take part in the discussion. One aim, as the most recent com- 
mentators astutely note, is to counteract the conventional Roman suspi- 
cion of philosophical debate.^ Since such discourses were regarded as 
typically Greek, Crassus' reluctance is intended to distinguish him from 
the more loquacious, tongue-wagging Greekling. There is a certain 
sleight of hand in all this, of course. Cicero ultimately intends for Crassus 
to embark in Book 3 upon an extensive and sophisticated analysis of 
oratorical style, including an emphatic plea for a synthesis of oratory and 
philosophy. But the character's initial resistance goes some way to dis- 
arming the cultural prejudices of the Roman reader. In what seems to 

have been the Latin language's first literary dialogue, Cicero wants to 


2For references to the theme, see Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 70; 83; 
190; 267; Leeman, Pinkster, and Nelson, Kommentar, vol. 2 123; Leeman, Pinkster, and Rab- 
bie, Kommentar, vol. 3 5. 

3See e.g. Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire latin 152-63; Saller, Personal Patronage 
15-39; Brunt, “Cicero’s Officium" 14-17; 24-31. For a particularly emphatic statement of 
the importance of officia, see Cic. Off. 1.4. 

4Leeman, “L’Hyperbole et L’ironie”; Leeman, Pinkster, and Nelson, Kommentar, 
vol. 2 2023; cf. Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus 122. 
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suggest that Roman aristocrats do not engage in earnest theoretical dis- 
cussion in the same way as the Greeks.5 

Crassus' evasion also functions as a compositional device through 
which Cicero can achieve flexibility in his arrangement of the dialogue's 
subject matter. The discussion of civil law in Book 1 (1.166-203), for ex- 
ample—a subject not usually included in rhetorical discussions, and yet 
one in which Cicero himself was particularly interested and skilled—is 
dramatically motivated by Crassus' reluctance to talk about rhetorical 
theory (1.160-65); likewise, Antonius’ antilogia in Book 1 (1.209-62), as 
well as the broad division of subject matter in Books 2 and 3, spring in 
dramatic terms from Crassus’ professed desire to evade the bulk of the 
discussion.$ 

Cicero then has quite subtle artistic reasons for his incorporation 
of the theme into the dialogue. But it is the way in which he proceeds to 
handle this theme once it has been included that provides valuable in- 
sights into Roman aristocratic values and behavior. The nuances of what 
Crassus and his friends say reveal much about the web of social expecta- 
tions in which such figures were implicated. 


TRADITIONAL SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


One way in which Crassus' guests try to maneuver him into taking 
part in the discussion is by invoking a variety of well-established social 
obligations. These obligations and the way that they are exploited are 
perhaps plain enough not to require comparative parallels from Cicero's 
letters, but a consideration of them is instructive nevertheless. What is 
particularly striking is the variety of social forces that can come into play 
in such situations, and also the veiled way in which they can be manipu- 

ated. 

One of the essential coins in the currency of Roman favors and 
obligations is gratia, and it is to this that Sulpicius and Cotta naturally 


*The earlier dialogue on civil law by M. Junius Brutus seems to have had few literary 
pretensions. See Hirzel, Der Dialog 428—32, and good comments in Fantham, Republican 
Latin Imagery 137—39. 

61.206--7 and 2.121-23; cf. Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 83; 267; Leeman, 
Pinkster, and Nelson, Kommentar, vol. 2 124. 
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turn in their initial dealings with Crassus.” Sulpicius claims that if he ob- 
tains his wish of hearing Crassus talk about oratory, he will be placed in a 
considerable debt of gratitude to him (1.98): quod quidem si erit a vobis 
impetratum, magnam habebo, Crasse, huic palestrae et Tusculano tuo gra- 
tiam. 

The social resonances of gratia were far deeper for the Roman than 
those of the term "gratitude" are for the English speaker today: Crassus’ 
compliance with Sulpicius’ request will involve the two of them in an 
openly acknowledged relationship of reciprocal benefits and favors.® For 
Crassus, the incentive is that he will in future be able to draw upon Sulpi- 
cius' fund of gratia towards him.? 

And yet this claim makes little impression on the ex-consul, who 
attempts to evade the issue by turning the task over to Antonius (1.99).10 
At this point, then, a rather more subtle exploitation of traditional ex- 
pectations is required. As has often been noted, Cicero deftly distin- 
guishes in his characterization the three different generations that take 
part in the dialogue: Sulpicius and Cotta, who are at the start of their po- 
litical careers, represent the younger set; Crassus, Antonius, Catulus and 
Caesar Strabo make up a group of slightly older figures with greater po- 
litical experience (the first three are all consulars); and finally, Scaevola is 
the respected elder." Hence, Sulpicius and Cotta do not wield the same 
authority as the others. But what they lack in prestige they can try to 
make up through other means. In particular, Cotta seems to play upon 


7See e.g. Hellegouarc’h, Le vocabulaire latin 202-8; Wistrand, Caesar and Contem- 
porary Society 10-13; Saller, Personal Patronage 21—22. 

sOn gratiam habeo, see TLL VL2, 2218, 19; cf. Saller, Personal Patronage 23, n. 75. 
The importance of the terms gratus and gratia in requests for favors is clearly evident in 
Cicero's letters of recommendation. See e.g. Fam. 13.13; 13.142; 13.78; 13.18.12; cf. 5.111. 
Note also that Crassus comes to view his discussion in Book 3 as a munus (3.18). 

? Antonius likewise plays upon this notion at 1.110. 

Y For Crassus’ tactic of evasion here, compare the comments on modesty and polite- 
ness below. 

Y Becker, Technik und Szenerie 45; Steidle, “Einflüsse römischen Lebens und Den- 
kens" 14; Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus 126; Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 82. 
For a useful summary of the political careers of the dialogue's characters, see Wilkins, De 
Oratore 8—26; for greater detail, see Meyer, Literarische Fiktion. For the literary distortion 
in this portrayal of Cotta and Sulpicius, see Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 23-24. 
Caesar Strabo was probably not very much older than Sulpicius and Cotta, but his per- 
ceived preeminence over them is suggested both by Brut. 207 and the fact that he is 
awarded an instructional part in De oratore itself. 
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| the expectation that a Roman of the older generation should help to 
educate those of the younger (1.100): 


quoniam id quod difficillimum nobis videbatur, ut omnino de us rebus, 
Crasse, loquerere, adsecuti sumus, de reliquo iam nostra culpa fuerit, si te, 
nisi omnia quae percontati erimus explicaris, dimiserimus. 


Cotta here urbanely mitigates the directness of the pressure by 
attributing to Sulpicius and himself any blame for Crassus' failure to 
speak. But the point remains: this is an educational opportunity that 
must not be passed by. Indeed, such a claim carries all the more weight 
since Crassus himself initiated this teacher/student relationship at the 
beginning of the discussion (1.30—34). 

This subtly manipulative tactic produces qualified agreement from 
Crassus, and it is one that Scaevola too exploits when further obstacles 
arise. At 1.105, he asserts that Crassus is obliged to comply with the de- 
sire of the younger men who want to hear a discussion of oratory (1.105): 


gerendus est tibi mos adulescentibus, Crasse, qui non Graeci alicuius coti- 
dianum loquacitatem sine usu neque ex scholis cantilenam requirunt, sed 
ex homine omnium sapientissimo atque eloquentissimo atque ex eo, qui 
non in libellis, sed in maximis causis et in hoc domicilio imperii et gloriae 
sit consilio linguaque princeps, cuius vestigia persequi cupiunt, eius senten- 
tiam sciscitantur. 


One of Cicero's aims here is to suggest that the dialogue's discus- 
sion confronts Roman, not Greek, concerns. In so doing, as noted earlier, 
he seeks to take the edge off the Roman reader's cultural prejudices 
(see, for example, Crassus’ comments at 1.102—4). But this non-dramatic 
aim is made to fit in seamlessly with the dramatic motivation. As Scae- 
vola emphasizes the public and political importance of Roman oratory, 
he is also able to imply that it is Crassus' obligation to support the ambi- 
tions of up-and-coming politicians such as Sulpicius and Cotta, who are 
pursuing the noble aristocratic ends of imperium and gloria. He thus ex- 


2See Marrou, History of Education 231-36. Cf. also Becker, Technik und Szenerie 
17; Steidle, “Einflüsse römischen Lebens und Denkens" 13; Leeman and Pinkster, Kom- 
mentar, vol. 1 23—25. For Cicero's own assumption of this role, cf. Fam. 1.9.23; 9.16.7; Off 1.1. 
D Cf, Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 198. 
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ploits the Roman tradition of tirocinium fori according to which a young 
man attaches himself to an older statesman in order to learn the political 
trade. Crassus, Scaevola implies, would be failing the duties of his class if 
he does not further the education of Sulpicius and Cotta, two young men 
excellentis ingenii (1.106).4 

The exchange here between Scaevola and Crassus (1.105—7) in fact 
reveals the interplay of several different social forces. Scaevola also 
plays upon Crassus' reputation for humanitas (1.106), a feature discussed 
at greater length below; and while Crassus' reply acknowledges his con- 
cern to oblige Sulpicius and Cotta (1.107), it is revealing that Scaevola's 
auctoritas seems the decisive factor (1.107): auctoritatem tuam neglegere, 
Scaevola, fas mihi non esse puto. Only when the older, respected figure 
lends his support to the cause of the younger men does Crassus defer.15 

The tactics employed by Crassus' peers, however, are rather differ- 
ent. Behind Caesar Strabo's comments in Book 2, for example, can be 
discerned the aristocratic concern for dignitas, one's sense of self—worth. 
He suggests that if Crassus declines to participate in this second day of 
discussion, Sulpicius and Cotta, who heard Crassus the previous day, will 
seem to be held in greater esteem (2.16): itaque experiar equidem illud, ut 
ne Sulpicius familiaris meus aut Cotta plus quam ego apud te valere vide- 
atur. 

The notion of rivalry is certainly playful rather than churlish. But 
matters of rank and standing were not taken lightly by Roman aristo- 
crats. The concern is one with which Crassus would have thoroughly 
identified. By cleverly characterizing a refusal of his request as a per- 
sonal snub, Caesar ensures that Crassus consider the claims of his peers 
as well as those of the younger and older generations. 

The theme of Crassus' evasion reaches its climax at the very end of 
Book 2, as Antonius concludes his discussion and the question of Cras- 
sus’ own contribution becomes more pressing. In an amusing scene, 
Cicero portrays Crassus' peers as using a variety of tactics, including 
some of those just discussed, in their attempts to force him to agree. An- 
tonius again asserts that the presence of Sulpicius and Cotta was an im- 
portant influence on his own decision to speak at length (2.361): nam 
istorum aetas minus me fortasse movere debuit. 'To some extent, this is 
typical aristocratic self-effacement as he modestly attempts to excuse 


“On tirocinium fori, cf. Marrou, History of Education 233—34; Steidle, “Einflüsse 
rómischen Lebens und Denkens" 11-12. 
For Crassus’ deference towards Scaevola, cf. also 1.112. 
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the length and detail of his presentation. But it also has the effect of 
drawing attention to Crassus’ own obligations in this respect. Antonius 
has fulfilled his educational duty; Crassus has yet to do so. 

In fact Antonius goes on to undercut this argument by wryly claim- 
ing that the real reason for the extensive discussion was to compel Cras- 
sus to present one of his own (2.364): adimere... omnem recusationem 
Crasso volui. And, continuing this bantering mood, Antonius now pro- 
ceeds to preempt every conceivable excuse that Crassus might adduce 
for wriggling out of his obligation. Again, typically aristocratic concerns 
are involved, not least the preoccupation with gravitas. For Antonius sus- 
pects that Crassus will shelter behind his consular and censorial rank, 
presumably by claiming that it is incompatible with the gravitas of these 
positions to involve himself in such discussions (2.364): quid enim poterit 
dicere? consularem se hominem et censorium? Antonius' response is sim- 
ple but decisive (2.364): eadem nostra causa est. 

In the end, of course, Crassus gives way in the face of these claims, 
although not without a struggle. In a sense, his companions have success- 
fully enforced their obligation upon him. And yet Crassus himself also 
emerges from the contest with positive gains: he not only places in con- 
siderable debt those who have so earnestly sought this favor; he also ac- 
quires increased prestige from their repeated assertions of his oratorical 
brilliance (see further below). Moreover, the fact that he does indeed 
eventually accede to the requests of his companions ensures that his rep- 
utation for humanitas remains intact. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF SOPHISTICATION 


And yet these are not the only means of manipulation that lie to 
hand for Crassus’ guests. In addition to these typically Roman values, 
they can also exploit the more sophisticated ideal of humanitas. Indeed, 
it is with regard to this feature that the standard view of the dialogue's 
characters and their sophistication requires some modification. As al- 
ready noted, one of Cicero's aims in the dialogue is to provide a model of 
sophisticated aristocratic manners, with Crassus himself the embodiment 
of the values of humanitas.'6 Throughout the work, frequent references 
are made to this ideal and its associated qualities of urbanitas (“sophisti- 


16Cf. Wehrli, “Studien” 84, and Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 93, who 
make the further observation that the figure of Crassus also serves as a projection of 
Cicero himself. 
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cation"), suavitas (“elegance, charm"), facilitas (“affability, willingness 
to help”), and comitas (“sense of humor, wit").? This very emphasis nat- 
urally helps to establish them as cherished values of those involved in 
the conversation. 

And yet the precise manner in which such ideals arise in the discus- 
sion is more complex than has generally been acknowledged. It has been 
stated, for example, that Crassus’ eventual agreement to continue the 
discussion of oratory in Book 3 is evidence of his humanitas.® This asser- 
tion is in one sense quite correct; but it is also misleading in that it sug- 
gests a willing benevolence on Crassus' part, whereas in fact, as we have 
already seen, his participation requires a certain degree of coercion. 
Moreover, this very ideal actually forms one means of such coercion. 
In one sense, Crassus' reputation for humanitas virtually becomes a 
stick with which to beat him. In this respect, as we shall see in a mo- 
ment, Cicero is in fact portraying a very real feature of his own social 
milieu. 

The manipulation of such ideals is possible because the cachet of 
rarefied sophistication that they bring with them also imposes the expec- 
tation that one will behave in accordance with certain rules. In De ora- 
tore Crassus' guests feel no compunction about gently reminding him of 
this fact;and, as they do so, extort from him an agreement to take part in 
the disputatio. 

At 1.106, for example, Scaevola cleverly links his generally high ex- 
pectations of Crassus to a more specific reference to Crassus' reputation 
for humanitas (1.106): 


equidem te cum in dicendo semper putavi deum, tum vero tibi numquam 
eloquentiae maiorem tribui laudem quam humanitatis. qua nunc te uti vel 


VE,g. 1.17; 1.35; 1.208; 1.234; 2.16; 2.228; 2.362. For these qualities as part of the ideal 
of humanitas, see Becker, Technik und Szenerie 18; Heuer, Comitas, Facilitas, Liberalitas 
97-106; Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus 127-29, Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire latin 267-7]; 
Leeman and Pinkster Kommentar, vol. 1 81-84; Ramage, Urbanitas 56—59. Cicero is rightly 
regarded as a leading figure in the shaping and articulation of such ideals (there are some 
19 references to humanitas in De oratore; cf. Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 81); 
but he was not of course alone in his concern with matters of sophistication. For similar in- 
terests among Catullus and his acquaintances, see Austin, Pro Caelio 53; Ross, Style and 
Tradition 76-80; 104-12; Quinn, Catullus: An Interpretation 210-18; Ramage, Urbanitas 
64-76. 

18In particular, Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus 128-29, with reference to 2.365; cf. also 
Becker, Technik und Szenerie 17; Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 82—83; 190. 
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maxime decet neque defugere eam disputationem, ad quam te duo excel- 
lentis ingenii adulescentes cupiunt accedere. 


By asserting Crassus' humanitas, Scaevola creates expectations which he 
can then use to press home his case, implying that one of the things that 
humanitas demands is compliance with the wishes of those present. 

Caesar Strabo in Book 2 plays off similar expectations. He ex- 
presses the hope that he and Catulus might share something of Crassus' 
own suavitas (2.16): ex te exorabo profecto, ut mihi quoque et Catulo tuae 
suavitatis aliquid impertias. 

The quality of suavitas seems to have been regarded as highly de- 
sirable by Cicero and his contemporaries, and the result here is a subtle 
combination of both flattery and challenge. Crassus is flattered by the 
suggestion that he possesses this quality, and yet he is also challenged to 
demonstrate as much by agreeing to join in the discussion.?° 

Likewise at 2.362 Catulus' careful acknowledgement of Antonius' 
sophisticated manners in contributing to the discussion throws into re- 
lief the expectations held of Crassus (2.362): humanitatem et facilitatem 
agnoscimus tuam. Antonius' participation has demonstrated his "hu- 
mane" qualities; Crassus' refusal (he implies) betrays a lack of such. 

The ability of these ideals to exert social pressure is confirmed by 
Crassus' own attempts to clear himself of the suspicion that he does not 
uphold them. He claims, for example, that his previous refusals do not 
betray a spirit that is arrogant or mean (1.99): quod ego non superbia 
neque inhumanitate faciebam. And he also tries to give the impression 
that his contribution in Book 1 is evidence of his own facilitas (1.206): 
vestrae potius obsecutus sum voluntati quam aut consuetudini aut naturae 
meae. 

Indeed, the influence of such values seems to be considerable. An- 
tonius’ facilitas proves as significant a factor as his auctoritas and amicitia 
in determining Crassus' eventual decision to take part in the discussion 
(3.19): Tum Crassus: "cum auctoritas atque amicitia vestra, tum Antoni fa- 
cilitas eripuit" inquit "mihi in optima mea causa libertatem recusandi." 
Antonius’ willing and helpful compliance evidently threatens to make 
any further refusal by Crassus appear all the more gauche. If he is to 


Heuer, Comitas, Facilitas, Liberalitas 12-23, esp. 17-18; Ross, Style and Tradition 
76-80. 

20Cf. also Catulus’ comments at 2.126, and those of Antonius at 2.364. 

acf. 2.18. 
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maintain his standing as a man of sophistication, Crassus must agree to 
speak.2 

Before we leave the subject of obligations and the ways in which 
they can be imposed, it is worth noting two distinctive characteristics of 
the social interaction as depicted by Cicero. Conspicuous first of all is the 
self-deprecating tone that often accompanies such manipulative gam- 
bits. As we have seen above, the remarks of Cotta (1.100) and Caesar 
Strabo (2.16) are made at their own expense and with a touch of humor. 
Such an approach constitutes a less direct means of self-assertion, and, 
as such, forms an important feature of sophisticated behavior. The 
speakers allow Crassus some room to maneuver, and, in so doing, indi- 
cate their awareness of, and sensitivity to, his social “face”—one hall- 
mark of polite manners? At the same time (and this is the second 
point), the bantering tone, and in particular the open and playful nature 
of the references to potential rivalry, serve to confirm the intimate rela- 
tionship of those present. Only among friends can such things be said 
without fear of misinterpretation.?4 


THE EVASION OF SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


These subtle attempts at manipulation, however, meet with skillful 
and spirited resistance from Crassus. Through various strategies of eva- 
sion he is able to sidestep the unwanted obligation, and yet not give of- 
fence or disrupt the amicable setting of the conversation. 


Exploitation of the Conventions of Politeness 


One of the most important of these strategies exploits the standard 
conventions of politeness that prevailed in sophisticated Roman society. 


22On the sophisticated dimension of facilitas, see Heuer, Comitas, Facilitas, Liberali- 
tas 45-61, esp. 46-54; Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire latin 270; Wehrli, “Studien” 84—85. It is 
interesting that this characterization of Antonius and Crassus corresponds to a certain ex- 
tent with their attitudes towards law cases as reported at Brut. 207: Antonius, qui maxime 
expetebatur, facilis in causis recipiendis erat, fastidiosior Crassus, sed tamen recipiebat. Note 
also the reference at 3.19 to the effect of the traditional social forces of auctoritas and ami- 
citia. 

?3For the concept of social “face” and its influence on the choice of direct or indirect 
forms of polite expression, see Brown and Levinson, Politeness. 

24Cf. Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 81; Leech, Principles of Pragmatics 
143--45. For other hints of a playful rivalry between the characters, see 1.206; 2.40; 2.350. 
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As commentators have noted, one of the characteristic features of male 
aristocratic interaction is the modesty that an individual adopts regard- 
ing his own achievements and the generosity of the praise that he be- 
stows upon others. This convention in its straightforward form is evi- 
dent throughout the dialogue. In Book 1, for example, Crassus graciously 
compliments Sulpicius and Cotta (1.30); Antonius praises Crassus (1.95); 
Crassus is flattered by Sulpicius (1.98); Antonius heartily agrees with a 
number of Crassus’ comments (1.110; 1.122-28); Crassus praises Sul- 
picius’ delivery (1.132); and Crassus admires Antonius’ divina vis ingenii 
(1.172). At the same time Crassus and Antonius in particular are ur- 
banely self-deprecating about their own oratorical prowess and the con- 
tributions that they make in the course of the discussion (e.g. 1.79; 1.159; 
1.203). Such then is the polite manner in which one is expected to behave 
in these circles. 

And yet aristocratic conversation is far from suffocated by these 
conventions. There remains plenty of room for jokes and banter, and, 
like many conventions, those of modesty and praise can be archly ex- 
ploited for ends very different from their original purpose. Some exam- 
ples will illustrate the point.26 

Following the opening section of Book 1 in which Crassus, Anto- 
nius and Scaevola consider the relative merits of oratory and philosophy 
(1.45—95), Sulpicius tries to persuade Crassus to extend the scope of the 
discussion so as to speak de omni genere dicendi (1.96—98). Crassus' reply 
is to deny with urbane modesty any knowledge or experience of rhetori- 
cal discussions (1.99). On the one hand, such self-effacement is entirely 
fitting for a man of sophistication. And yet, the further the dialogue pro- 
ceeds, the more we suspect that Crassus' aim is not only to display the 
requisite social graces but also evade the task asked of him. 

At 1.164, for example, Scaevola makes a similar request, but pro- 
ceeds to sweeten it with generous praise (1.164): nunc vero, Crasse, mea 
quoque te iam causa rogo. .. . formam enim totius negotii opinione ma- 
iorem melioremque video, quam vehementer probo. 

Such flattery, however, is double-edged. On the one hand it sug- 
gests a friendly generosity of spirit and helps to mitigate the imposition 
that Scaevola's request naturally brings with it. And yet it is also de- 
signed to render a refusal all the more difficult. Fox by asserting the high 


25See Becker, Technik und Szenerie 21-23; Heuer, Comitas, Facilitas, Liberalitas 60; 
Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus 110-13; Leeman and Pinkster, Kommentar, vol. 1 81-83. 

26The possible exploitation of such conventions is also noted by Leeman, Pinkster, 
and Rabbie, Kommentar, vol. 3 62 (with reference to 2.122): “Die Feierlichkeit des Lob- 
gesangs hat etwas Schalkhaftes." 
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degree of importance and pleasure that he now attaches to the discus- 
sion, Scaevola implies that his disappointment at a refusal will be corre- 
spondingly great. The generosity of his praise in effect raises the social 
stakes. 

And yet Crassus’ response shows him to be equally adept at ex- 
ploiting polite conventions. He is quite naturally skeptical of the sin- 
cerity of Scaevola’s request, since Sulpicius and Cotta have just asked 
Scaevola to try to persuade him to speak (1.163); moreover Scaevola has 
already in the discussion registered his own reservations about the value 
of oratory (e.g. 1.44). So Crassus responds by again adopting a pose of 
urbane modesty, expressing surprise that Scaevola should want to hear a 
discussion that is (he claims) scarcely worthy of Scaevola's wisdom 
(1.165): 


enimvero ...mirari satis non queo etiam te haec, Scaevola, desiderare, 
quae ego neque ita teneo ut ii qui docent, neque sunt eius generis, ut si op- 
time tenerem, digna essent ista sapientia ac tuis auribus. 


The aim of this modesty is in fact to undercut the expectations that 
Scaevola has just been attempting to build up. Indeed, the exchange ends 
up becoming a minor battle of wits. Both men are well aware that a cer- 
tain social jousting accompanies this politeness, one in which Scaevola 
attempts to impose an obligation, Crassus to avoid it. Crassus perhaps 
does not expect to evade the obligation entirely; but he will not give in 
without a gesture of opposition. 

Scaevola's response is a laconic ain tu? (“You don't say?"), which 
registers ironic surprise at Crassus! modesty and flattery, and indicates 
that he has seen through the exploitation of these conventions. He then 
presses home his own case by asserting his sincerity and diverting the 
discussion to broader areas which are agreeable to both of them (1.165). 
The result is a compromise: Scaevola's insistence of sincerity means that 
Crassus cannot treat the flattery as mere convention and so must accede 
to Scaevola's superior auctoritas, and yet Crassus has succeeded in 
widening the scope of the discussion to suit his own preferences, while 
also drawing lavish praise from Scaevola. 

Antonius exploits similar tactics in Book 2 as he attempts to im- 
pose upon Crassus the obligation to speak. At 2.121 he proposes that the 
following discussion of oratory be divided between Crassus and himself 
(a proposal that has great importance for the structure and organization 
of the remainder of the dialogue). Antonius by now expects to encounter 
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some resistance from Crassus. He therefore embarks upon a lavish eu- 
logy of Crassus’ oratorical achievements, concluding with the claim that 
Crassus is uniquely qualified to discuss the subject of rhetorical ornatus 
(2.121-22). Again, modesty and flattery are used in order to enforce an 
obligation. 

But once more Crassus shows himself equal to such ploys and plays 
Antonius at his own game: by returning compliments even more gener- 
ous, he can claim that Antonius is in fact more than qualified to under- 
take the whole discussion himself (2.124-25). The ball is deftly volleyed 
back into Antonius’ court, and it is left to Catulus to resolve the issue 
(2.126).27 

Such duels of wit also appear towards the end of the book, as An- 
tonius begins to draw his discussion to a close and the matter of Crassus’ 
own contribution becomes more urgent. At 2.350, Crassus attempts to 
lower his audience's expectations by claiming that Antonius' presenta- 
tion will leave him little or nothing to discuss. Antonius, however, sees 
through this ploy. He counters it by once more exploiting the conven- 
tions of modesty, denying that he has uttered the definitive word on any- 
thing (2.351): si enim vere me agere volueris, omnia tibi relinquo. With this 
(partly) feigned humility he ensures that the scope of Crassus' discus- 
sion, far from being restricted, is opened up as far as possible. 

As Antonius finishes his discussion of memoria, the same pattern 
of verbal jousting appears. Antonius adopts a pose of modesty with re- 
gard to his own presentation, and couples with it generous praise of 
Crassus (2.364): 


etenim me dicentem qui audiret, nemo umquam tam sui despiciens fuit, 
qui desperaret aut melius aut eodem modo se posse dicere; Crasso dicente 
nemo tam adrogans, qui similiter se umquam dicturum esse confideret. 


But all this is designed to allow him to apply social pressure to Crassus 
(2.364): quam ob rem ne frustra hi tales viri venerint, te aliquando, Crasse, 
audiamus. 

We can perhaps by now anticipate Crassus' response. By bestowing 
reciprocal compliments upon Antonius, he can claim that the latter's dis- 
cussion has left nothing for him to talk about; if this were not so, he 
would not (he claims) be so inurbanus et paene inhumanus as to refuse to 


27Leeman, Pinkster, and Rabbie, Kommentar, vol. 3 55 well characterize the ex- 
change as a *combat de générosité." 
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speak (2.365). Through such tactics, then, Crassus elegantly avoids direct 
confrontation and evades the issue at hand. 


Deliberate Verbal Misinterpretation 


Crassus also employs other strategies in his attempt to avoid the 
obligation being imposed upon him. One of these involves the adapta- 
tion or deliberate misinterpretation of words used by those trying to ap- 
ply this social pressure. By diverting such phrases away from their origi- 
nal intention, Crassus can contrive to shrug off the point being made. 

The two most important examples of this tactic occur in Book 2. At 
2.123 Antonius wittily employs (partly conventional) metaphorical lan- 
guage in order to identify more clearly Crassus’ projected role in the dis- 
cussion: his own contribution, Antonius claims, will produce the basic, 
unadorned form of the ideal orator; Crassus will then clothe and adorn 
him (2.123): non erit, ut opinor, iniqua partitio, si cum ego hunc oratorem, 
quem nunc fingo, ut institui, crearo aluero confirmaro, tradam eum Crasso 
et vestiendum et ornandum. 

Antonius' use of metaphor here is subtly persuasive. It portrays the 
proposed task as an attractive and enjoyably cooperative project, and 
aims at maneuvering Crassus into playing a role which he has hitherto 
resisted.?8 

Crassus evades the issue, however, by cleverly adapting Antonius’ 
metaphor for his own ends: a good parent, he objects, would not leave its 
child without clothing or adornment; it is therefore Antonius’ responsi- 
bility to complete the task that he has undertaken (2.124): Tum Crassus 
"tu vero" inquit “Antoni, perge, ut instituisti; neque enim est boni neque 
liberalis parentis, quem procrearis et eduxeris, eum non et vestire et or- 
nare." 'This clever adaptation of the image allows Crassus to deflect the 
thrust of Antonius' suggestion. 

A rather different example of the same technique occurs towards 
the beginning of Book 2. As Catulus and Caesar Strabo arrive uninvited 
at Crassus' villa eager to hear Greek-style disputations on oratory 
(2.13-14), Caesar attempts to mitigate the potential rudeness of their 
gate-crashing. Although he is eager to hear Crassus speak, he does not 
wish to press the matter for fear of seeming ineptus (2.16): sin tibi id mi- 


28On Antonius’ word-play and deviousness here, cf. Leeman, Pinkster, and Rabbie, 
Kommentar, vol. 3 63. 
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nus libebit, non te urgebo neque committam, ut, dum vereare tu, ne sis in- 
eptus, me esse iudices. 

The situation calls in fact for a degree of tact on Crassus’ part. He 
does not wish to comply with Caesar Strabo’s request, and yet social eti- 
quette requires that he allay his friend’s fear of appearing ineptus. He 
achieves both aims with great skill. The way he does so depends primar- 
ily on his seizing upon the expression ineptus and putting upon it an in- 
terpretation that suits his own ends. First, he considers the meaning of 
the word and defines it in such a way that Caesar Strabo’s actions 
scarcely fall within its bounds (2.17, thus satisfying the requirement of 
easing the latter’s concerns). And second, Crassus presents an example 
of what he considers to be the grossest form of ineptiae—the Greeks and 
their penchant for pedantic discussion of minutiae (2.18). The choice of 
this example cleverly allows him to go on and criticize the practice of dis- 
putations in general, and thus bring forward strong reasons why he him- 
self should not take part in any. By this deft move, he again manages to 
refuse the favor asked of him without causing offence.?? 


CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE 
AND CONTEMPORARY REALITIES 


The aim of the discussion so far has been to consider some of the 
nuances of aristocratic interaction that De oratore seems to depict. The 
above examples have illustrated the complex web of social forces and 
expectations that seem to exist in the world of the dialogue, and the sub- 
tle, inventive ways in which they can be exploited or sidestepped. As al- 
ready noted, there is certainly a degree to which Cicero's depiction of 
the gathering at Tusculum is supposed to form an instructional paradigm 
of sophisticated manners to which his own contemporaries might aspire. 
But the finer details of the interaction are very much grounded in the so- 
cial manners of Cicero's day. As we shall see, a comparison with Cicero's 
own correspondence reveals the same tactics of social coercion and eva- 
sion being employed both by Cicero himself and his contemporaries. To 
be sure, the situations in which they employ such tactics are often rather 


2For the significance of Crassus’ speech in other respects, see Leeman, Pinkster, 
and Nelson, Kommentar, vol. 2 211. Crassus’ skill at evasion in fact continues for several 
more pages as he refutes with great virtuosity the objections raised by Catulus (2.19-25); 
but for the present purposes, Crassus' clever adaptation of the term ineptus is what re- 
quires our attention. 
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different from those of a fictional dialogue. Political tussles usually in- 
volve greater risks and have weightier aims. But in each of the following 
cases, one important individual seeks to influence another, and it is from 
such examples that the delicate social dances and power-plays of the 
aristocracy come clearly into view. 


Urbanitas and Appius Claudius Pulcher 


The emphasis on the sophisticated values of humanitas in De ora- 
tore finds a close parallel in Cicero's letters to Appius Claudius Pulcher 
which contain frequent references to the ideal of urbanitas. As Brunt 
notes, the relationship between the two men was based on little more 
than expediency, and yet Cicero attempts to establish some kind of rap- 
port with Appius by frequently referring to their shared values of sophis- 
tication.?? They do in fact seem to have had certain pursuits in common: 
Cicero at least once considers purchasing a work of art from Appius' col- 
lection; and Appius himself had certain intellectual pretensions, even go- 
ing so far as to write a tract on augury which he dedicated to Cicero." He 
no doubt had close associations with the “smart set” of his brother, 
Clodius, and many of the arrogant attitudes that went with it.32 Of partic- 
ular importance seems to have been the sophisticated quality of urbani- 
tas. The important point for the present argument is that Cicero attempts 
first of all to suggest that the two of them have a common bond in their 
urbane, sophisticated outlook, and then proceeds to exploit this as a 
means of influencing Appius' behavior. 

When Cicero succeeded Appius as governor of Cilicia in 51 B.C., 
one of his first reported actions was to dismiss a deputation that was 
preparing to travel to Rome in order to honor Appius for his govern- 
ment of the province. Cicero's motive was to relieve the local communi- 
ties of a financial burden, but such an action ran the risk of affronting 
Appius. The way in which he attempts to justify his decision to Appius 
shows his exploitation of the values.of urbanitas (Fam. 3.8.3): primum te, 
hominem non solum sapientem verum etiam, ut nunc loquimur, urbanum, 
non arbitrabar genere isto legationum delectari. 


3eBrunt, “Amicitia in the Late Republic" 356. 
31 Cic. Fam. 3.1.1 (art); Fam. 3.41 (augury). 
32For Appius’ arrogance, see e.g. Fam. 510A 2. 
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Cicero here cleverly attempts to maneuver Appius into a position 
where he must either agree with Cicero’s decision or relinquish his 
claims to urbanitas. Four months later he uses similar tactics to castigate 
Appius for some rather petulant remarks that Appius is said to have 
made about him (Fam. 3.7.5): 


quaeso, etiamne tu has ineptias, homo mea sententia summa prudentia, 
multa etiam doctrina, plurimo rerum usu, addo urbanitatem, quae est vir- 
tus ut Stoici rectissime putant? 


Appius' claims to urbanity implicate him in a set of values whose stan- 
dards Cicero can now criticize him for not upholding. 

And when Appius' attitude towards him apparently changes for 
the better, Cicero punningly attributes the change to Appius' return to 
Rome (urbs), where he has been able to rediscover his former urbanitas 
(Fam. 3.9.1): vix tandem legi litteras dignas Ap. Claudio, plenas humani- 
tatis, offici, diligentiae. aspectus videlicet urbis tibi tuam pristinam urbani- 
tatem reddidit. 

The invocation of these standards, however, is not confined to 
Cicero and Appius. Cicero also seeks to exert pressure upon Appius in- 
directly via M. Brutus, who was Appius' son-in-law at the time. Cicero 
writes to Atticus asking him to pass on to Brutus the fact that Appius has 
failed to maintain the standards of polite society (Att. 5.17.6): sed hoc 
Bruto nostro velim dicas, illum fecisse non belle qui adventu meo quam 
longissime potuerit discesserit. 

The term belle is again tied in closely with the canons of sophisti- 
cated behavior, and Cicero quite deliberately chooses to characterize 
Appius' action not as illegal or morally wrong, but as a breach of the 
code of refined manners.33 

We may well wonder how effective appeals to such ideals could 
really be in the often ruthless arena of Roman politics. For example, the 
rapprochement effected by Appius in February 50 (see Fam. 3.9.1 above) 
is more likely to have been prompted by the realities of a prosecution 
initiated by Dolabella than by Appius’ panic over his reputation as a 


55O0n bellus, see Ross, Style and Tradition 110-11. Brutus himself in fact does not 
seem to have been the model of politeness. Cf. Cic. Art. 6.1.7 and Att. 6.3.7, where Cicero 
similarly tries to influence the behavior of Brutus via remarks to Atticus. C£. in this respect 
the approach adopted in Catul. 12.1—2. 
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man of urbanitas.*4 And yet, as these examples show, even if such ideals 
might not alter another's course of action, they could provide useful jus- 
tifications for one's own actions or ammunition for criticizing those of 
others. In a society where snobbery was rife and reputation highly cher- 
ished, such tactics need not have been entirely ineffective. 


Posidonius and Evasive Politeness 


The tactics of social evasion observed above in De oratore can like- 
wise be paralleled in Cicero's correspondence. In real life too, the con- 
ventions of flattery and modesty were exploited in order to escape un- 
welcome obligations. One of the most striking examples shows Cicero in 
fact as the "victim" of such strategies: we see his own request for a favor 
being deftly evaded by one of his acquaintances. 

In 60 B.c. Cicero was busy trying to consolidate his standing in the 
senate and heighten the reputation of his actions during the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, actions that were by now coming under serious attack from 
Clodius. To this end he had composed an account in Greek of his consul- 
ship which would by itself serve propagandic aims, but which might also, 
he hoped, provide the basis for a fuller account by someone else. He had 
therefore sent a copy to his philosopher-friend Posidonius. Cicero's re- 
port of this matter to Atticus admits several interpretations, but perhaps 
the best one regards Posidonius as evading Cicero's request for a compo- 
sition by combining a pose of self-deprecating modesty with generous 
praise of Cicero (Att. 2.1.2): 


quamquam ad me rescripsit iam Rhodo Posidonius se, nostrum illud 
bxoóuvuua (cum) legeret, quod ego ad eum ut ornatius de isdem rebus scri- 
beret miseram, non modo non excitatum esse ad scribendum sed etiam 
plane deterritum. 


Posidonius has evidently replied to Cicero's request with the re- 
mark that there is little in Cicero's account to improve upon—a tactic re- 


3 See Fam. 3.10, with note in Shackleton- Bailey, Epistulae Ad Familiares 375. For 
the influence of this prosecution on the relationship between Appius and Cicero, cf. Gruen, 
Last Generation 353. But Appius' change in tone as indicated in Fam. 3.9.1, and M, Caelius' 
comment to Cicero in Fam. 8.6.1 ([Appius] nunc in te maximam spem habet), suggest that it 
was Appius, not Cicero (as Gruen seems to imply), who initiated the rapprochement. 
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markably similar to that employed by Crassus in De oratore as he replies 
to Antonius’ promptings at the end of Book 2 (2.365): 


quid mihi tu tandem hodie aut cuiquam homini, quod dici possit, re- 
liquisti? .. . neque vero mihi quisquam copiosius umquam visus est neque 
subtilius in boc genere dicendi quam iste hodie esse versatus. 


Posidonius just as graciously declines Cicero's own request. 

Nevertheless, some further observations are required before we 
can leave this letter. Shackleton- Bailey (Letters to Atticus 344) recog- 
nizes that Posidonius' comments probably aim at evasion, but remarks 
that Cicero is apparently entirely taken in by the praise that forms part 
of this strategy: “[Cicero] does appear genuinely blind to the possibility 
that Posidonius may have been tactfully declining an unwanted task." 

Cicero's obtuseness in this respect would be rather surprising in 
one who, according to the present argument, depicts these same tactics 
with such subtlety only a few years later in De oratore. A simple solution 
of course would be to attribute Cicero's “blindness” here to his notori- 
ous vanity; that is, he is so deluded by self-love that he is all too eager to 
believe Posidonius' flattery. But, apart from the fact that the standard in- 
terpretation of this “conceit” has been strongly challenged,35 there are in 
fact other features in the tone of the letter to make us pause before tak- 
ing his remarks at face value. 

Shackleton- Bailey (Letters to Atticus 344) himself notes that many 
of Cicero's boastful remarks in the letter have a “facetious flavour." For 
Cicero follows up his reference to Posidonius with the remark (Att. 
2.1.2): quid quaeris? conturbavi Graecam nationem. ita vulgo qui insta- 
bant ut darem sibi quod ornarent, iam exhibere mihi molestiam desti- 
terunt. 

It is unwise to take such hyperbole seriously, especially since 
Cicero also refers to his own composition with an element of self-mock- 
ery, contrasting the extravagance of his own style with the austerity of 
Atticus’ (Att. 2.1.1): meus autem liber totum Isocrati myrothecium atque 
omnis eius discipulorum arculas ac non nihil etiam Aristotelia pigmenta 
consumpsit. 

Cicero, I suggest, is in fact well aware of the significance of Posido- 


35See Allen, "Cicero's Conceit”; May, Trials of Character 42 with n. 87; 165-66. For a 
recent assertion of the traditional view, however, see Rudd, “Stratagems of Vanity." 
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nius’ polite refusal, but has decided to make the best of a bad job. If he 
cannot persuade Posidonius to undertake the task, he might as well 
make the most of the flattery thrown his way. And if it is difficult to pin 
down precisely his tone and attitude in these lines, it is because he is 
rather insecure about the whole business—not only about the quality of 
his own composition, but also what to say about the contrasting effort of 
Atticus and the rejection by Posidonius. The situation is indeed a rather 
awkward one, and a pose of facetious boasting provides one way of cam- 
ouflaging his embarrassment. 


Cicero, Caesar, and Evasion through Verbal Ambiguity 


Our final parallel from Cicero's correspondence involves the ex- 
ploitation of verbal ambiguity as a strategy of evasion. Not surprisingly 
the details are quite different from the examples examined in De ora- 
tore, but the principle is the same: the deliberate misinterpretation and 
adaptation of a phrase allows the individual concerned to extricate him- 
self from an obligation. In this particular case, the stakes are much higher 
than agreeing or declining to take part in a discussion; here we move into 
the tense world of Roman politics during the Civil War of 49 p.c. 

In March 49, Cicero found himself in a difficult situation. Caesar, 
following his march on Rome, was now urging him to attend what Cicero 
regarded as unconstitutional and irregular meetings of the senate. These 
requests moreover compromised his relationship with Pompey. He ex- 
presses his concerns to Atticus (Att. 9.6.6): 


equidem illud molior quod tu mones sperasque fieri posse, ut mihi Caesar 
concedat ut absim cum aliquid in senatu contra Gnaeum agatur. sed timeo 
ne non impetrem. venit ab eo Furnius . . . illum maiores mihi gratias agere 
quam vellem. 


The precise way in which Caesar seeks to exert pressure upon 
Cicero is itself noteworthy, and can be seen from the former's surviving 
letter: He generously thanks Cicero for not following Pompey out of 
Italy and thus tries to interpret Cicero's action as a personal favor to him 
(Att. 9.6A): praeterire tamen non potui quin et scriberem ad te et illum 
mitterem gratiasque agerem, etsi hoc et feci saepe et saepius mihi facturus 
videor; ita de me mereris. 

The effect 1s to define their relationship as one of friendship and 
mutual cooperation, with all the ties of beneficia and officia that this im- 
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plies. Significantly, it is the generosity of Caesar's thanks that Cicero 
finds so disconcerting. The greater the thanks, the greater the original fa- 
vor implied. Caesar subtly exploits here the conventions of friendship 
and politeness that we have already observed in De oratore, with the aim 
of imposing an obligation upon his amicus. And following this attempt to 
define their relationship as one of mutual support, he proceeds with a di- 
rect request (Att. 9.6A): in primis a te peto, quoniam confido me celeriter 
ad urbem venturum, ut te ibi videam, ut tuo consilio, gratia, dignitate, ope 
omnium rerum uti possim. 

Again the request is cleverly phrased: it imposes an obligation, and 
. yet Caesar hopes at the same time to appeal to Cicero's sense of dignitas 
by referring to the latter's influence and prestige, and by suggesting that 
he is a person of importance to the state. 

But Cicero is disconcerted by the situation and annoyed that he 
had not anticipated this kind of difficulty. As his reply reveals, however, 
he shows himself fully equal to Caesar's deft attempts at manipulation. 
Using strategies similar to those in De oratore, he skillfully evades the 
obligation without openly defying Caesar. This evasion rests upon a wil- 
ful misrepresentation of Caesar's choice of words (Att. 9.11A.1): 


ut legi tuas litteras quas a Furnio nostro acceperam, quibus mecum agebas 
ut ad urbem essem, te velle uti “consilio et dignitate mea" minus sum ad- 
miratus; de “gratia” et de *ope" quid significares mecum ipse quaerebam. 


By acknowledging here the worth of his own advice and standing, 
Cicero subtly asserts that, despite his de facto position of powerlessness, 
he is not a man to be taken lightly. And then, by raising uncertainty re- 
garding the meaning of the other two terms (gratia and ope), he is able to 
offer an interpretation of them quite different from that intended by 
Caesar (Ait. 9.11 A.1): 


spe tamen deducebar ad eam cogitationem ut te pro tua admirabili ac sin- 
gulari sapientia de otio, de pace, de concordia civium agi velle arbitrarer, et 
ad eam rationem existimabam satis aptam esse et naturam et personam 
meam. 


Cicero thus redefines his role as Caesar's friend: it is not one of 
providing support for Caesar's actions, but of facilitating peace negotia- 
tions for the benefit of the state and the universally acknowledged bene- 
fits of peace and tranquillity. In so doing, of course, he implicitly refuses 
to align himself decisively with Caesar. But his phrasing is conciliatory. 
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He compliments Caesar— pro tua admirabili ac singulari sapientia —and 
suggests that this sapientia brings with it a certain inclination for peace, a 
suggestion that Caesar could scarcely deny with comfort.56 

No doubt Caesar immediately perceived Cicero's ruse, and was, we 
may suppose, rather annoyed. He seems not to have replied directly to 
this letter, although Cicero apparently wrote again soon after, applaud- 
ing his clemency at Corfinium (Att. 9.16.1). It is Caesar's reply to this let- 
ter that reveals the temporary success of Cicero's attempt at evasion. 
Caesar is now obliged to phrase his expectations in vaguer terms (Att. 
9.16.1): iam ‘opes’ meas, non ut superioribus litteris ‘opem’, exspectat. 

The singular, opem, suggests help and assistance which involves a 
sense of personal commitment. But through his tactic of linguistic eva- 
sion, Cicero has now succeeded in maneuvering Caesar to use instead 
the plural form, opes (Att. 9.16.3): tu velim mihi ad urbem praesto sis ut 
tuis consiliis atque opibus, ut consuevi, in omnibus rebus utar. The plural 
suggests a more impersonal form of assistance, such as money or influ- 
ence.?7 Caesar apparently shies away from insisting upon help that im- 
plies close personal allegiance, and claims instead no more than has been 
customary between them in the past (ut consuevi). 

Cicero then has won a minor duel of wits: he has indicated in a 
non-confrontational way his unwillingness to offer Caesar positive sup- 
port, and Caesar has clearly taken note of the fact. But an important 
problem remains: Caesar still wants Cicero in Rome, and still hopes to 
utilize his support in some way or other. We saw that Crassus in De ora- 
tore gains only a brief respite through his evasiveness, and, when faced 
with a concerted barrage of requests, finally relents. For Cicero and Cae- 
sar too the matter must come to a point where subtle evasiveness will no 
longer suffice. It is to Cicero's credit that when this point comes he stub- 
bornly refuses to comply with Caesar's desires.38 


36For some of Cicero's critics, his language was in fact too conciliatory and compli- 
mentary (Att. 8.9.1). Before sending his reply to Caesar, Cicero had tested such a possible 
(mis)interpretation upon Caesar's close friend, Matius. Matius was apparently complacent 
enough to agree that Caesar's intention in the original letter was to utilize Cicero as 
peace-broker (Att. 9.11.2). But it is unlikely that Cicero's initial concern was misplaced. 

37Shackleton--Bailey, Letters to Atticus 391 glosses opes here as “political influence." 
Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero 140 bring out the distinction by 
translating opem as "resource" (suggesting personal initiative) and opes as “resources.” 

38See Art. 9.18 for this tense encounter. 
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This comparative evidence from Cicero’s correspondence is 
enough to demonstrate that the theme of evasion and coercion in De 
oratore is not merely a useful structural and literary device; it springs 
from a very real feature of aristocratic life. Not that the evading of 
obligations was always conducted with such finesse. Only a few months 
after this sparring with Caesar, Cicero's reaction to the news that three 
cohorts at Pompeii wished to place themselves under his command was 
to scuttle away early in the morning and avoid a direct meeting with 
their representatives (Att. 10.16.4). And if we can believe Plutarch, Pom- 
pey dodged a confrontation with Cicero regarding his lack of'support 
against Clodius by slipping out the back door of his house.^ But given 
the centrality of the problem in aristocratic life, it is perhaps only to be 
expected that those involved developed a variety of techniques to help 
them confront it. Some very general principles of etiquette do in fact 
seem to have existed which outlined polite ways of refusing political sup- 
port or assistance in lawsuits. But in most informal situations, the aris- 
tocrat, as we have seen, seems to have been dependent on his own initia- 
tive to cope with situations as they arose.*? 

Finally, to return to De oratore, this examination of Cicero's por- 
trayal of Roman manners must lead us to a higher appreciation of his lit- 
erary achievement. His depiction of the sharp exchanges of banter be- 
tween the dialogue's characters is subtle, witty, and convincing. When he 
tries, Cicero is remarkably successful at catching the nuances of aristo- 


39Sen. Ben. 1.1.5 paints a vivid picture of the social stress caused by the requesting of 
favors: quis non, cum aliquid a se peti suspicatus est, frontem adduxit, vultum avertit... 
variis artibus necessitates properantes elusit? 

4Plu. Cic. 31. Among recent editors, the incident is regarded as unlikely by Edwards, 
Plutarch: Lives 136, although apparently not questioned by Moles, Plutarch: Cicero 178. Att. 
10.4.3 suggests that a meeting did take place at some point. Cf. Dio Cassius 38.17.3 for the 
generally evasive nature of Pompey's behavior with respect to Cicero during this period. 

4tSee e.g. remarks in Q. Cic. Pet. 45-48; Cic. Att. 8.4.2. But cf. also Cicero's mild em- 
barrassment regarding his refusal of a legal favor for Atticus’ uncle, Q. Caecilius (Art. 
1.1.3-4). 

42The manipulation of social expectations only works, of course, if the other person 
involved is sensitive to them. Horace in S. 1.9, for example, is unsuccessful in his evasion of 
the boor's attentions precisely because the intruder is ignorant of social niceties. And pre- 
sumably it would not have been easy to apply the subtleties of sophisticated manners to the 
three cohorts of soldiers mentioned at Art. 10.16.4. 
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cratic behavior and conversation, and it is on these artfully contrived in- 
terchanges that his skill as a writer of dialogue should be judged. If there 
are portions of the work where these features are submerged, the reason 
lies in the dialogue’s instructional purpose rather than Cicero’s lack of 
literary ability. For much of the time the pragmatic aim of imparting 
principles of oratory simply takes precedence over artistic concerns.^ 
From a literary point of view, Cicero writes best when he is writing about 
what he knows all too well from his own personal experience—the com- 
plexities and difficulties of getting on with other high-ranking aristo- 
crats. If Plato's artistic reputation rests partly on his depiction of fifth 
century Athenians and their conversation, Cicero's depiction here of Ro- 
man aristocratic manners suggests that we should not ascribe entirely to 
patriotic fervor Quintilian's judgment of him as Platonis aemulus.* 
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GOING AROUND HUNGRY: 
TOPOGRAPHY AND POETICS IN MARTIAL 2.14 


Martial paints a social and physical portrait of Flavian Rome un- 
like those from other periods of the city's history. A signal feature of 
Martial's epigrams is representation of his physical world which often 
manifests itself through a wealth of topographical references. Through 
attention to detail, he lays the city of Rome out and illustrates the actual 
function of each place in the daily lives of his contemporaries, thus be- 
coming an invaluable aid to topographer and social historian alike. Un- 
fortunately, topographers usually read Martial's epigrams literally, as 
maps, not as poems. Those few scholars who do read him as a poet pay 
little or no attention to his use of topography. To use Martial as a mine 
for Roman topography, one must understand how he approaches the 
features of the city and employs them in poetic discourse. Likewise, to 
understand Martial's poetry, one must have knowledge of Roman topog- 
raphy. The aim of this paper is to explore the social issues and topo- 
graphical questions involved in a single epigram of Martial, namely 2.14, 
which details the circuit of a certain Selius who is frantically searching 
for a dinner invitation. After discussing the social phenomenon central 
to the poem, dining, I will walk through Selius' route, pausing at each of 
his stops to comment on the place itself and Martial's treatment of the 
site in this and other poems, showing how neglect of topographical or lit- 
erary dimensions has led to misguided conclusions and strained topo- 
graphical evaluations. 


Martial could see potential for an epigram in nearly any incident, 
and he appears to have had a short list of behaviors which, whenever ob- 
served, were almost guaranteed a place in his poems. Since he depended 
on daily life for inspiration, it is not surprising that eighty-five poems, 
nearly an entire book's worth, relate to so quotidian an experience as 
dinner—not just any meal, but the cera in particular.! His anecdotes 
graphically reveal the important functions of this meal (beyond alimen- 


1By way of comparison, breakfast (ientaculum) is mentioned only three times, and 
lunch (prandium) eleven. It should be noted that Martial tends to use the word prandium 
generically to refer to any meal. In the plural, the word forms a neat dactylic unit conve- 
nient for the penultimate foot of a hexameter, where, in fact, it is most often found. As 
for verbs to eat, the verb edo appears seventeen times, comedo six times, beside ceno at 
forty-seven. 
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tary concerns) in Roman society, and its significance to both host and 
guest alike. At the most concrete level, an invitation to dinner repre- 
sented an opportunity for free food. For the poor, this was not a question 
of gluttony, rather one of survival, or at least a respite from cabbage and 
pulse. For the niggardly, free food was just that— free. It also served as an 
opportunity for theft. Martial's dinner thieves are not content, as are 
those of Catullus, with merely absconding with linen; they fill the linen 
with board from the table to sell the next day.? 

Invitations to dinner represented a tangible manifestation of the 
existence of some social alliance. The unimportant or unconnected were 
never invited; thus, those wishing for connections (and thereby import) 
scrambled for invitations as marks of social connection. Since dinners re- 
veal a host's standard of living through both fare and presentation per se, 
they easily become vehicles through which hosts can display their wealth 
and self-proclaimed erudition. An invitation to dinner also becomes a 
mode of exchange. Bad (but monied) poets can buy a flattering audience 
for the evening; social climbers use promises of dinner to augment their 
retinue as they go about their daily affairs; hosts even extend dinner invi- 
tations in exchange for sexual favors. With such abuses and torments 
heaped upon guests as the price of admission, one may well wonder 
whether a willing guest existed at Rome. They did... in abundance. The 
efforts of these connection-hunters, especially when their designs are 
frustrated, are sources of great humor to Martial. Nor does he leave him- 
self out of the fray. At 2.18.1, for example, he confesses his own participa- 
tion in this ritual, albeit with chagrin: Capto tuam, pudet heu, sed capto, 
Maxime, cenam. (I keep trying to get a dinner out of you, Maximus, I’m 
ashamed to say, but I keep trying.) 

Given the importance of dinner invitations, then, the process of 
wheedling for them was bound to become something of an institution, 
and in some cases, a virtual science. The agent of the process is also a tra- 
ditional character in comedy. The Plautine parasitus' title is etymologi- 
cally perfect—he's out for food. Martial's wheedlers, however, have a 
different agenda, being in pursuit of what dining represents socially. 


While any one of Martial's epigrams may furnish illuminating 
details, no single poem offers a complete character portrait by itself. 


?Hermogenes is a napkin thief, reminiscent of Catullus' Asinius (12), but Martial's 
thief only begins with napkins—by the end of the poem (12.28), theater awnings are rolled 
up secure and linen-clad priests of Isis run in abject horror at his approach. At 7.20, greedy 
Santra squirrels an immense amount of food away for resale the following day. 
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Sometimes a reference is clarified by a later poem, and other times never 
clarified at all, suggesting the presence of an “inside joke” between 
Martial and his friends/readers which we can only imagine. A certain 
amount of extra-textual knowledge on the part ofthe reader is assumed. 
Martial does not write for remote posterity, but for a contemporary 
readership who knows the city, his poetry, and the ways of Roman so- 
ciety.3 

Selius, the energetic wheedler of 2.14, appears in four poems: the 
first (2.11) is a general introduction to his character, the second (2.14) 
plots his loca operandi, the third (2.27) illustrates his modus operandi, 
and the fourth (2.69) is a joke which relies on the three previous poems 
to deliver its punch line. While 2.11 establishes the extent of Selius' pre- 
occupation with dinner invitations, and 2.27 graphically illustrates his 
wheedling technique, 2.14 pinpoints his logistics. It is through such poems 
as 2.14 that we gain much detailed topographical knowledge of Domi- 
tian's city, with respect to both the physical structures and their actual 
uses. 

The activity described in 2.14 unfolds in the Campus Martius. The 
Campus, especially the buildings erected by Pompey and Agrippa in the 
central Campus, represents at least a quarter of all Martial's topographi- 
cal references. Its high concentration of baths, porticos and theaters gave 
the populace ample room to gather for myriad activities and pursuits, 
and thus offered Martial a fertile field for his peculiar inspirational 
needs. Just as the poet knows the agendas and loitering habits of those 
who frequent the various gathering places of the Campus Martius, so too 
does Selius. What is more, Selius knows exactly which places offer the 
best odds for him to attain his goal. Whatever the full extent of Selius’ 
circuit, Martial selects those places which form a unified program, based 
primarily on the artworks each site contains. 

The two themes which bind the artworks together in this poem are 
wandering, which reflects upon the actor of the poem, and cows. The pro- 
gram omits places where people are known to gather, but the poet finds 
the subject of the art exhibited there incompatible. For example, on his 
route as described, Selius would pass the Porticus Meleagri twice, but it is 
not mentioned. The Porticus was named for its murals depicting Melea- 
ger's boar hunt, and, though travel is implicit in a boar hunt, the distance 
is neither great nor erratic enough. In addition, the boar detracts from 
the bovine images Martial cultivates from the beginning of the poem, 


3Cf. 6.60. 
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which build toward the final line. The poem is grounded in reality by 
keeping to a topographically sensible route, be that route a creation on 
the poet’s part, or a true record of the subject’s movements. The progres- 
sion is roughly counterclockwise around the central Campus. The logic 
of the route and the appeal of familiar places—places familiar to Mar- 
tial's contemporary readers—enhance the verisimilitude of the poem 
by drawing on readers' own memories, thus leaving both poet and reader 
free to concentrate on the central character. As Martial deliberately 
moves Selius through space, he is also attentive to time; Selius’ pace 
quickens as his frustration mounts. The first venue, the Porticus Europae, 
is described in two and one-half lines. The next two places, the Saepta 
and the Iseum, are allotted two lines each. After that, the Hecatostylum 
and the Porticus Pompei receive one line apiece. By now desperation is 
high—Selius scours a total of six baths in three lines at a rate of two per 
line. The final five lines of the poem provide the climax and dénouement, 
restoring Selius to his starting place and ending with the poet's attempt 
to break the cycle. 

As in the first Selius poem (2.11), the hour is late, but apparently 
not so late as to destroy hope. In 2.14 Selius does more than wear a rut in 
the pavement of some portico as in 2.11, rather he actively pursues his 
goal. He applies all his energy to this evening's effort. 


Nil intemptatum Selius, nil linquit inausum, 
cenandum quotiens iam videt esse domi. 
currit ad Europen et te, Pauline, tuosque 
laudat Achilleos, sed sine fine, pedes. (2.14.1-4) 


Selius leaves nothing untried and nothing undared when he sees that he's 
doomed to dine at home. He runs to Europa and praises you, Paulinus, ad 
nauseam, and your Achillean feet. 


The first couplet offers no information as to Selius’ whereabouts or the 
time of day when he recognizes his evening's fate, but cenandum in line 2 
suggests urgency, and the first word describing his reaction upon recogni- 
tion, currit, points toward an hour which is late. This urgency highlights 
the place he chooses to strafe first—the Porticus Europae. This portico 
may have proven fruitful for him in the past, or, since the Portico proba- 
bly lay near the foot of the heavily residential Quirinal, it may be the 
point of his circuit nearest his home. 

The Porticus Europae raises many topographical questions involv- 
ing its identity, location, and disposition. It may be another name for the 
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Porticus Vipsania, which goes by several other names.* The exact loca- 
tion of either portico is uncertain, and the pertinent scholarship is varied. 
A careful reading of this and other poems of Martial helps clarify these 
questions. Hülsen equates the Porticus Europae with the Porticus Vipsa- 
nia without reservation.? Platner separates them into two distinct places, 
stating that the location of the Porticus Europae is unknown, but locates 
and describes the Porticus Vipsania just as Lanciani does; Lanciani, how- 
ever, neither acknowledges nor denies the existence of a Porticus Eu- 
ropae.® Richardson also distinguishes the two porticos, not once making 
reference to any controversy surrounding the two. He notes that the Por- 
ticus Europae is mentioned only by Martial, then, ignoring Martial's 
nomenclatorial habits and the issues of art and the portico's name, sets 
about trying to place it as part of a bath complex, based on a presumed 
running track—I will take up the issue of a running track at the Porticus 
Europae later.” Meanwhile, Sullivan has it both ways, distinguishing the 
two on his map, but conflating them in his text.3 

Platner and Sullivan, who equate the two, suggest that the portico's 
other epithet, Europae, arises from the existence of a famous mural de- 
picting the rape of Europa there. While it is true that the porticos of 
Rome often served as art galleries, and that Martial is wont to include 
references to works of art and their locations in his poems, there is no di- 


*The Porticus is known variously by the epithets Vipsania, Vipsaniae, Agrippae, Po- 
Jae, Polla, Pollae, and, if Martial's reference is to the same, Europae may be added to this 
list. The Porticus Vipsania also appears in the Notitia Regionum under the corrupted name 
*porticus Gypsiani." This multiplicity of names has caused confusion as to the builder of 
the Porticus. Platner, Topography 477 writes that the Campus Agrippae was laid out by 
Agrippa, and that "the west side of the Campus [Agrippae] was occupied by the Porticus 
Vipsaniae or Polae [sic], named for the sister of Agrippa, by whom it had been com- 
menced." Here the antecedent of “whom” is somewhat ambiguous. Lanciani (Ruins 470) 
assigns it to Agrippa, while Sullivan, Martial 152 believes that it means the sister. Since the 
rest of the area had been built by Agrippa and his sister is otherwise undistinguished, it 
would be logical to assume that it was he who was its author. Dio Cassius 55.8, however, 
writes that as of 7 B.C.E. it was still in the process of being built by Agrippa's sister, but 
Pliny, N.H. 3.17 explains that the work had been initiated by Agrippa's sister Vipsania Polla 
in accordance with Agrippa's designs, and then finished by Augustus. The answer to our 
question, then, appears to be that each of these three was involved in the project at various 
stages. 

5C. Hülsen, Topographie 1.3.458. 

6Platner on the Porticus Europae: Topography 376; on the Porticus Vipsania: Topog- 
raphy 471—78. Lanciani, Ruins 470. For Lanciani's discussion of his discovery of the remains 
Of the Porticus Vipsania, see Bullettino 272. 

"Richardson, Jr., Dictionary 313. 

8Sullivan, Martial: map: 148; conflation in text: 152. 
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rect reference to any painting of this theme in the Porticus Vipsania. 
Pliny (N.H. 3.17), however, does note that Agrippa's map of the world 
was here. Platner and Sullivan's deduction of the mural of Europa deco- 
rating the Porticus Vipsania is sound? In addition to the obvious logic 
for such a mural to be coupled with a map of the world, the emphasis on 
travel in this poem and the prose map Martial draws give this theory fur- 
ther support. 

Inspection of other epigrams supports the equation of these porti- 
cos. The only reference to a portico by the name Porticus Europae occurs 
in Martial. The poet neither distinguishes it from the Porticus Vipsania 
nor literally equates them. Were the Porticus Vipsania distinct from the 
Porticus Europae, surely some indication of their separate identities 
would appear, if not in Martial, in other writers or at least both would be 
listed in the regional catalogues. Martial refers to a portico with refer- 
ence to Europa three other times: at 3.20.12 it is again “Europae,” at 
7.32.12 it is ^where the bull heats up with Sidonian love" (ubi Sidonio 
taurus amore calet), and finally at 11.1.11 it is personified as Agenoris 
puella. On the other hand, there is only one reference to a portico by the 
tag ^Vipsanian": qua vicina pluit Vipsanis porta columnis (where the gate 
near the Vipsanian columns drips) (4.18.1). If the epithet “Europae” is 
not Martial's creation—indeed, as a poet he could get more mileage out 
of Europa than Agrippa's sister—it may be a popular, but relatively 
ephemeral, way of referring to the Porticus Vipsania by the central work 
of art associated with it, just as the Porticus Argonautarum and the 
Colosseum derived their names. If the portico itself were wholly in- 
vented by Martial, it would be a unique example of his creation and sus- 
tained reference to a non-existent place in the city. Since Martial does 
not shy from colloquialisms or poetic representations of topographical 
features, it is entirely reasonable for him to use the name "Porticus Eu- 
ropae" in lieu of “Porticus Vipsania,” especially in the context of this 
poem. 


?So Dilke, Maps 42. 

Platner, Topography 477 cites this and one other passage (1.108.3: at mea Vipsanas 
spectant cenacula laurus) as references to the Porticus Vipsania as distinct from that of Eu- 
ropa. Whether this latter line refers to the Campus Agrippae, which starts at the western 
foot of the Quirinal, or the Porticus Vipsania, across the Campus Agrippae and to the south 
is ambiguous. Martial may easily have had a view of the former from the window of his up- 
per floor apartment; a view of the latter is more difficult to argue convincingly. 
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The next problem with the Porticus Vipsania concerns its location 
and disposition. Lanciani places the Porticus Vipsania along the eastern 
side of the Via Flaminia, and argues that it was extremely similar in de- 
sign to his erroneous conception of the Saepta Julia, namely a portico in 
the old style like the Porticus Aemilia—a regimented forest of pilasters 
supporting vaults rather than a colonnaded enclosure surrounding a 
park-like area such as the Porticus Pompei.“ Lanciani's design for the 
Porticus Vipsania, based on a few scant remains, is somewhat spoiled by 
Martial's references to boxwood groves at the Porticus Europae (2.14.15 
and 3.20.13). If the style of the structure were similar to the Porticus Ae- 
milia, i.e. roofed, we must assume that these groves stand outside the 
Porticus proper, on its eastern side where the Campus Agrippae runs 
open all the way to the foot of the Quirinal. Here there is ample room 
for trees. More thorough excavation and analysis of Lanciani’s proposed 
structure subsequent to his work shows that his find is actually com- 
prised of three buildings, probably insulae, with extensive arcades along 
the street sides, and of a building type not known earlier than the time of 
Nero.” 

Since Lanciani’s conjecture cannot be correct, Richardson locates 
the Porticus Vipsania along the southeastern edge of the Campus Agrip- 
pae, proposing a portico consisting of a single wing which provides a 
boundary for that side of the area, with the grove standing in the Cam- 
pus Agrippae to the north of the portico. Martial’s epigram 4.18 corrobo- 
rates Richardson’s location. Here a boy is killed by a falling icicle as he 
passes under a leaky aqueduct. In the first line of the poem, Martial es- 
tablishes the locus of the event: qua vicina pluit Vipsanis porta columnis 
(where the gate near the Vipsanian columns drips). We do know from 
Martial 3.47 that the Aqua Marcia leaks where it passes over the Porta 
Capena, but there is nothing Vipsanian close by. Near the southeastern 
corner of the Campus Agrippae, however, right where Richardson pro- 
poses, the Aqua Virgo passes over the Arcus Claudii. But this location 
calls Martial’s use of the word porta into question. A triumphal arch set 
into an aqueduct serves reasonably well as a gate in appearance and 
function. Here, then, using Martial as a guide, we may best locate the 


See Lanciani, Forma, sheet 15. Platner follows Lanciani’s conclusion. Platner, 
Topography 477. 
Richardson, Dictionary 320. 
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Porticus Vipsania, stretching eastward, perpendicular to the Via Fla- 
minia, not far from the Arch of Claudius. 

Richardson’s conception of the Porticus Vipsaniae meshes per- 
fectly with Martial’s Porticus Europae, yet he distinguishes the two, 
hanging his entire discussion of the Porticus Europae, with respect to 
both layout and location, on the presence of a running track. His convic- 
tion is not surprising—all scholars who have commented on the portico 
have confidently announced its presence. Their assertions are based on 
two references, 7.32.11-12 and 2.14.4. Once again, consideration of other 
poems will clarify the significance of these references. 

In epigram 7.32 Martial addresses his friend Atticus. After lauding 
Atticus as a learned man who enjoys his cloistered peace, Martial de- 
scribes all the forms of exercise practiced at the baths in which Atticus 
does not engage, then writes: 


sed curris niveas tantum prope Virginis undas 
aut ubi Sidonio taurus amore calet. 
per varias artes, omnis quibus area servit, 
ludere, cum liceat currere, pigritia est. (7.32.11-14) 


but you only run near the chilly waters of the Virgo or where the bull heats 
up with Sidonian love. For you to dally in the midst of all the different 
kinds of exercise which every open place has to offer, when it's okay for 
you to run, is sheer laziness. 


Line 11 is crucial to the understanding of this poem. The majority of 
Martial's references to the Aqua Virgo draw attention to the coldness 
and purity of its water; this one is no exception. What is more, the Aqua 
Virgo is also used metonymically for the baths of the Campus Martius 
which it feeds.5 This metonymy is plainly evident in epigrams 5.20 and 
11.47, both suggesting the same scenes of loitering as do the poems set at 
the Porticus Europae. Martial's reference, then, suggests that Atticus Is 


BBetween Martial's reference and archaeological evidence as to where the Porticus 
is not, this is the most likely location. I have not yet found any reports detailing excavations 
for the proposed area. It should be noted that there are two Arcus Claudii. Richardson 
(Dictionary 24) denotes the one intended here as (2). The other, Richardson's (1), is also in 
the vicinity and should not be ruled out as a possibility. Nash obviates the confusion be- 
tween the two by calling the latter the Fornix Claudii. See Nash, Dictionary fig. 52. 

14C. 6.42, 7.32, and 14.163. 

5Cf. Kay, Martial Book XI 172. 
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lounging either at a place near the aqueduct, or the baths which they sig- 
nify by extension. Another, even more important factor is Martial’s use 
of the verb “curro.” Sullivan takes this verb in lines 11 and 14 literally, 
which prompts him to propose the existence of a running area near the 
Aqua Virgo as well; he even calls Atticus an “athletic habitué”! This in- 
terpretation, however, ruins the jest of the poem which depends on a 
double meaning for the verb “curro.” The pun contrasts the literal ath- 
letic meaning of the verb, enhanced by the long description of games, 
with a figurative, colloquial usage similar to the verb “frequento,” not un- 
like the colloquial use of the verb “to run” in English. Martial carefully 
establishes Atticus’ motionless life of the mind at the onset of the poem, 
a life so motionless that his only exercise is to “run” with the idle crowds 
at the baths and the Porticus Europae. 

This “plain meaning" approach to 7.32 has led to a similarly myopic 
reading of 2.14.3—4. Here Selius currit ad Europen (in both senses), then 
immediately employs his wheedling technique that Martial later illus- 
trates in 2.27. In 2.14, Selius endlessly praises the addressee of the poem, 
Paulinus, and his “Achilleos pedes" But before crowning Paulinus a 
track and field star, an examination of Paulinus’ other appearance in 
Martial, at 3.78, will show the irony of these lines. 


Minxisti currente semel, Pauline, carina. 
meiere vis iterum? iam Palinurus eris. (3.78) 


You pissed one time, Paulinus, while the ship was sailing. Do you want to 
whiz again? Then you'll be Palinurus! 


This seemingly simple couplet contains several jokes at the expense of 
Paulinus. Martial jibes his incontinence—twice, in fact. The first barb is 
evident, the second is a bilingual pun within the near anagrammatic 
name Palinurus.!” Read as Greek, Palinurus (Palinouros) means “he who 
urinates again." The Latin side of the pun, of course, refers to Aeneas' 
helmsman who falls off the back of the ship at the end of Aeneid Book 5. 
Martial’s prophecy with regard to Paulinus is that he too will fall off the 
boat, not lulled to sleep and tipped by any divine hand, though, but 
through his own clumsiness. Martial’s view of Paulinus, as shown in 
poem 3.78, makes the joke at 2.14.3—4 intelligible. The only running Pau- 


16Sullivan, Martial 153. 
“For a fragmented discussion of this pun, see Sullivan, Martial 31, 157, 230, and 246. 
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linus does is the mad dash for the facilities, and the comparison of his 
feet to those of Achilles is nothing more than the use of irony to bring 
Paulinus’ clumsiness and incontinence closer to the fore. In addition, 
through this trope Martial at once shows the lengths to which Selius will 
go in his flattery, while squeezing in a double jibe against Paulinus; the 
device serves as a good example of Martial's comic economy, an econ- 
omy which relies on a combination of poems for complete meaning. 

Having found no bidders at the Porticus Europae, Selius crosses 
the Via Flaminia to try his luck at the Saepta Julia. Here too Martial in- 
corporates, even personifies, the subjects of tbe artworks within the sites. 
First he leaves the Porticus because Europa has not helped him, then he 
goes to the Saepta to see if the son of Philyra will. 


si nihil Europe fecit, tunc Saepta petuntur, 
si quid Phillyrides praestet et Aesonides. (2.14.5--6) 


If Europa hasn’t produced anything, then he heads for the Saepta to see if 
the son of Philyra will offer up something—he checks the son of Aeson, 
too. 


We know from Pliny (N.H. 36.29) that in the Saepta there was a statue 
group portraying Chiron the centaur, the son of Philyra, teaching his 
pupil Achilles. Apparently the group survived the fire of 80 which de- 
stroyed two-thirds of the Campus Martius, or it was quickly replaced 
with a copy. According to Sullivan's calculations, Book 2 was published 
six years after the fire, so there would have been time for the building's 
restoration.?? 

Martial portrays the Saepta Julia at 9.59.2 as the place ubi Roma 
suas aurea vexat opes (“where golden Rome vaunts her wealth"). The 
Saepta contained a luxury market in Martial's day, and, judging from his 
poems, Martial loved to go there to watch the battles of pretension that 


18Scatological humor is hardly beneath Martial. For other poems on this and related 
themes, see 1.37, 1.92, 3.44, 3.89, 4.87, 5.44, 7.18, 9.69, 10.15, 11.46, 11.77, 11.98, 12.32, 12.40, 
12.61, and 12.77. 

Dio Cassius 6624.2 writes that the fire of 80 burned for three days and nights, de- 
stroying the Iseum, Serapeum, Saepta, Poseidonion, Baths of Agrippa, Pantheon, Theatrum 
Balbi, Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the scaena of Pompey's theater, and “the Octavian 
buildings." According to Suetonius, Titus 8.4, Titus replaced much of the lost art from his 
own, private collection. Domitian started the rebuilding and Hadrian finished it. All but the 
Porticus Octaviae were restored; it remained a ruin until Septimius Severus restored it. 

20Sullivan proposes a chronology of Martial’s life and work as an appendix to his 
book. For this reference, see Sullivan, Martial 319. 
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occurred there.?! This function, however, was drastically different from 
the purpose for which it was built. The original Saepta was not a building 
at all, rather it was a strip of land near the Via Flaminia, which was vari- 
ously cordoned off for the annual meeting of the comitia centuriata to 
cast ballots. Julius Caesar planned and began the work of turning the 
zone into a covered marble structure with a portico one mile in perime- 
ter.? Lepidus continued the work after Caesar's death, and Agrippa fin- 
ished the voting hall in 26 or 25 B.C.E., soon after Octavian became Au- 
gustus, making it one of history's greatest architectural ironies. 

Martial’s pairing of Selius’ next stop, the Porticus Argonautarum, 
with the Saepta Julia confirms the most recent location posited for the 
structure, namely along the length of the west outer wall of the Saepta.?® 
This Porticus, built by Agrippa along with the Basilica Neptuni in 25 
B.C.E., Was named for its series of paintings depicting the adventures of 
the Argonauts. Martial maintains the site's reference by using the cen- 
tral work of art at the portico, the adventures of Jason and the Argo, and 
employs the patronymic "Aesonides," which parallels the metronymic 
“Phillyrides” at the beginning of the line. Similar modes of reference 
strengthen the sites’ mutual association, and Martial's inclusion of them 
under the single site Saepta further enhances their topographical propin- 
quity. 

Aside from 2.14, Martial makes only one other reference to the 
Porticus Argonautarum. Epigram 3.20 is another kind of itinerary poem, 
an interestingly complex one as well, which deserves a fuller treatment 
than the scope of this paper allows. Suffice it to say that the Porticus ap- 
pears as a place where people spend their leisure time. As such, it is a 
likely place for Selius to find a candidate, and the theme of the murals it 
houses makes it too appropriate to pass by. 

Neither the Saepta nor the Porticus Argonautarum were forthcom- 
ing for Selius, so, on his way to the Hecatostylon, he drops back to the 


A2 Cf, 2.57, 4.18, 9.59, 10.80, 10.87, and 12.74. 

22Platner, Topography 384 and Cicero, ad Att. 4.16.14. 

?3Dio Cassius 53.23. 

?4[ anciani first suggested that the Porticus Argonautarum surrounded the Basilica 
Neptuni, the entire complex being called the Poseidonion, which perished in the fire of 80 
(Dio Cassius 66.24.2) and was later restored by Hadrian (Spartianus, Vit. Hadr. 19.10). Lan- 
ciani, Ruins 487. Platner does not suggest any location for this complex. He does, however, 
state that what Lanciani and Jordan call the Poseidonion is probably the Hadrianeum, 
which, in fact, proves to be the case. Platner, Topography 360; Jordan, Topographie 
1.3.574—75. 

?5Dio Cassius 53.27.1. 
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Temple of Isis on the eastern side of the Saepta. This slight bit of back- 
tracking occasions no real logistic problem for the movement in the 
poem, and the bovine images in the artworks displayed there contribute 
to the poem's structural balance.?$ At this point, Selius’ pace appears to 
have fatigued him, prompting him to stop and rest at the Iseum. 


hic quoque deceptus Memphitica templa frequentat, 
adsidet et cathedris, maesta iuvenca, tuis. (2.14.7-8) 


Shortchanged here as well, he hangs out at the temple of the goddess of 
Memphis, and sits in your chairs, poor heifer. 


The Temple of Isis is not often mentioned by Martial—there is 
only one other sure reference to it in all of his poems, and the reference 
is sexual. At 11.47.4 the Iseum occurs in a long list of places that Lattara 


*6This "structural balance” involves the alternation of presence and absence of 
bovine images along Selius' route. 1) Porticus Europae [implied bull] 2) Saepta Julia [no 
cow] 3) Porticus Argonautarum [no cow] 4) Iseum [cows] 5) Hecatostylon [no cow] 6) Por- 
ticus Pompei [implied bull] 7) balnea [cow?] 8) thermae [cow?] 9) Porticus Europae [bull]. 

?7 Richardson, Dictionary 211 declares the Serapeum to be “a haunt of libertines and 
meretrices" at the time of Catullus, citing as his authority Catullus 10, where the poet meets 
his friend Varus’ girlfriend, and she asks for the loan of his litterbearers to haul her to said 
temple. There are two immediate problems with this assertion. First, if the Iseum/Serapeum 
were probably built by Caligula, the suggestion is anachronistic. Catullus must have been 
referring to another temple, perhaps at the same site, but not necessarily. Second, that 
Varus’ girlfriend is a meretrix is merely a judgment on Catullus’ part, apparently with re- 
spect to her appearance: scortillum, ut mihi tum repente visum est, | non sane illepidum 
neque invenustum (a little whore, so she seemed to me then at first glance, but not entirely 
without grace or charm) (10.3--4). In addition, the terms "scortum" and "meretrix" are not 
perfectly interchangeable. Richardson's assertion appears correct, but his evidence is 
faulty. Martial's reference is far more convincing than that of Catullus. 

There is one other possible reference to the Iseum in Martial but it is vague and not 
easily supportable. In 3.20, Martial goes through a list of the places on the Campus Martius 
where Canius Rufus might be found during his off hours. At lines 10-11 Martial asks: hinc 
si recessit, porticum terit templi | an spatia carpit lentus Argonautarum? (If he's gone from 
here, is he wearing down the portico of the temple | or slowly strolling the grounds of the 
Argonauts?). There are four porticos with temples in this area, the Iseum, the Serapeum, 
the Porticus Minucia Vetus (which is not mentioned elsewhere in Martial), and the Tem- 
plum Divorum, which may not have been built by the time of this poem's writing. Exclud- 
ing the Porticus Minucia Vetus and the Templum Divorum, which portico he means is clear, 
but doubt remains as to which temple, Isis or Serapis. Martial makes no references to the 
Serapeum (but he does complain about her noisy worshipers at 9.26.6), which leaves the 
temple of Isis. If this is the portico intended, the activity depicted there at 3.20.10 makes 
sense in the context of 2.14. 
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eschews in order to avoid getting himself: into any sexual, specifically 
heterosexual, situations, suggesting that the Temple grounds served as a 
straight pick-up spot. 


cur nec Pompeia lentus spatiatur in umbra 
nec petit Inachidos limina? ne futuat. (11.47.3—4) 


Why doesn't [Lattara] amble slowly in Pompey's shade or head for the 
doors of Inachus’ daughter? So he doesn't fuck.?$ 


The sexual reputation of this site is inconsistent with respect to the na- 
ture of places previously mentioned. The reference to Inachus' daughter, 
Io, however, corresponds doubly to the maesta iuvenca of 2.14.8, thus jus- 
tifying its place on Selius' itinerary. Given Martial's emphasis on the art 
contained in the various locales up to this point in the poem, we may rea- - 
sonably assume the presence of a wall painting of Isis’ reception of Io in 
the temple complex similar to that found in Pompeii.?? There is another 
possibility. Isis by herself can be connected with both wandering and 
cows. She wandered in search for her husband Osiris’ body parts after he 
was chopped to bits by Set, and she is sometimes portrayed as a cow.*° 
Which image would be more appropriate for the conjectured painting 
depends partly on the reader's interpretation of the poem—there is no 
reason why both images could not be present. Isis wanders in search of 
something, as Selius seeks an invitation. Io wanders because she is re- 
lentlessly driven, as Selius is by his obsession. Since Martial's target in 
this poem, and in the other poems concerning Selius, is the man's obses- 
sion, the evidence points toward Io. In addition, the reference in 11.47 
would not make sense without Io's representation there. 

Selius appears as unimpressed with the activity of this area as Mar- 
tial, so he moves on to his next venue, the Hecatostylon. 


inde petit centum pendentia tecta columnis, . . . (2.14.9) 


Then he’s off to the portico of a hundred hanging columns, ... 


2830n line 3, cf. Propertius 2.32.11, 4.8.75 and Ovid, Ars Am. 1.67. 

?9See Witt, Isis plate 27. 

300p Isis and Osiris, see Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride. On her representation as a cow, 
see Callimachus, A.P. 6.150 and Plutarch, op. cit. Her image as a cow is, however, restricted 
to her head. There is a story that Horus had once become angry at his mother and lopped 
off her head. Thoth then gave her the head of a cow, the animal sacred to her. 
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The portico is shown on the Marble Plan as a single row of columns 
along the north wall of the Porticus Pompei. Although built by Pompey, 
this reference at 2.14.9 is the earliest written mention of it. Martial cites it 
only one other time, 3.91, where a boy reaches into the mouth of a 
bronze bear on display there and receives a fatal snakebite. This poem is 
obviously not one of Martial's satiric pieces, rather one of a small but in- 
teresting group of mimetic/ecphrastic poems. Little else is known about 
this portico. 

As 2.14 progresses, Selius' sense of urgency increases. He spends 
little time in one place, anxious to move on to the next when the chances 
of his finding a dinner invitation appear slim. Martial re-creates the ef- 
fect of Selius’ anxiety by leaving him at one site for only the length of a 
single line. In addition, rather than involve any work of art within a 
place, concentration on which represents detail and therefore time, Mar- 
tial paints his descriptions with a broader brush. The Hecatostylon is the 
hundred hanging columns. A cursory pass of the eye sees only that; for 
Selius a quick scan will tell him if there are any prospects among those 
columns. Turning from his brief inspection of the Hecatostylon, he makes 
a quick pass through the Porticus Pompei. 


illinc Pompei dona nemusque duplex. (2.14.10) 
and from there to the gifts and double groves of Pompey. 


Again, Selius stays for one line, and the description is broad. At each 
place the speed of his inspection is suggested by the quantity of dactyls 
in the description. Despite the considerable art collection in the portico, 
none is mentioned—haste leaves no time for such detail. Selius sees an 
organic version of the hundred columns, even twice as many occupying a 
far greater area, but concentrates his line of vision on the people among 
them. Were Selius not in such a rush, Martial might have noted the art- 
work here as well, namely a Cadmus and Europa group by Callicles.3! 
Both Cadmus and Europa have bovine elements in their stories; Europa 
was borne off by Jupiter in the guise of a bull, and Cadmus, her brother, 
first wandered in vain in search of her, then, in obedience to an oracle, 
followed a friendly heifer which led him to the site where he founded 
Thebes.32 


aPliny, N.H. 35.59, 114, 126, 132. This information, however, has no bearing on the 
controversy surrounding the location of the Porticus Europae since Martial treats the two 
porticos distinctly. 

32For the story of Europa, see Ovid, Met. 2.836-75, for Cadmus, Ovid, Met. 3.1ff. 
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As was the case with the Iseum, the presence of thematically ap- 
propriate art mitigates the general sexual reputation of the place. Judg- 
ing from the paucity of his references, Martial does not seem to have 
spent much time here. At 5.10 we learn that in the Flavian era the Porti- 
cus Pompei was esteemed for its age. Selius has come to see who may 
still be lounging there at this late hour, and Martial's next reference to it 
(11.1) also implies that idle crowds gather there.3 In his final reference to 
the place, however, 11.47.3 (quoted above), one finds Lattara, the man 
who shunned the sexual opportunities of the Iseum, also avoiding this 
place for fear that the same thing might happen (“ne futuat”).3* 

Now Selius abandons the porticos and turns his attention to the 
bathing establishments of the Campus Martius. Selius headed for the 
porticos first because they offered the best hopes of a proper invitation. 
Time was lost in this approach, though, so now a new strategy was 
needed. 


nec Fortunati spernit nec balnea Fausti, 
nec Grylli tenebras Aeoliamque Lupi: (2.14.11-12) 


He doesn't skip over the baths of Fortunatus or Faustus either, nor even 
the dungeons of Gryllus or Lupus' Aeolian cave of winds. 


Bearing in mind the late hour, he thinks he might be able to attach him- 
self to a dinner party in progress at the baths—it was not uncommon for 
dinner parties to begin at neighborhood baths before retiring to the ac- 
tual venue. In the Satyricon, for example, although Trimalchio has his 
own baths at home, his dinner party starts at a local bathing establish- 
ment (26.10), then progresses to his house. The practice also appears at 
Martial 10.48 where the poet is having friends to dinner at his apartment. 
After explaining why he has chosen the eighth hour to start the party, 
he notices the guest list is one person short to fill his couch.35 


temperat haec thermas, nimios prior hora vapores 
halat, et inmodico sexta Nerone calet. 
Stella, Nepos, Cani, Cerialis, Flacce, venitis? 
septem sigma capit, sex sumus, adde Lupum. (10.48.3-6) 


33 Cf, Cicero, de Fato 8. 

In fact, the portico’s reputation for such activities appears to date from soon after 
its completion. In Catullus 55, the poet searches the loitering places of the city to find his 
friend Camerius. He ultimately seeks him in the Porticus Pompei between the breasts of a 
“pessima puella." Also, cf. Ovid, Ars Am. 3.387 and Propertius 2.32.11-16. 

35Other examples of this practice in Martial are 6.53 and 11.57. Also Pliny, Ep. 3.1.8f. 
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this hour tempers the city baths, the hour before exudes too much steam, 
and the sixth is hot as hell like Nero’s city baths. Stella, Nepos, Canius, Ce- 
rialis, Flaccus, are you coming? My crescent couch holds seven, we’re six, 
throw in Lupus. 


Selius hopes to find a Martial in need of a Lupus. 

The subject of the baths in Martial is not small. More than seventy 
of his poems relate to the baths, and he cites fourteen different establish- 
ments by name. Under Domitian, there were only three municipal baths 
(“thermae”) in Rome: those of Agrippa, Nero, and Titus. The cataloguers 
of the Curiosum and Notitia both list sixty-three balnea in Region 9 
alone (the area of Selius' circuit).36 From Martial we know the names of 
nine of these balnea, but little else. The attitudes he shares about each of 
the baths, and the activities he both observes and takes part in are di- 
verse. Amid the socializing, voyeurism, cruising, playing, posing, postur- 
ing, reciting, flattering, eating, and wheedling, some bathing takes place. 
In short, Martial’s treatment of the baths and their function in Roman 
life cannot be given justice here. 

Selius' pace has become even more frantic: now he visits two places 
per line. The first pair of baths he visits are the Balnea Fortunati and the 
Balnea Fausti. Outside of Martial's reference to them, the Baths of For- 
tunatus and those of Faustus are unknown. Judging from the direction of 
Selius’ route, we may conjecture that they stood near Domitian's sta- 
dium. Moreover, it is possible that they occupied the site of the Stadium, 
which may not have been built by the time this poem was published.3? 
Platner, however, believes that the Stadium was raised over the site of 
Nero's Gymnasium, which had been struck by lightning and burned in 
62.38 Wherever their location, they are never mentioned again by Martial 
or anyone else. 

Martial's use of the verb spernit in reference to these baths is puz- 
zling. At first reading, it appears to be a comment on Selius’ thorough- 
ness, but the verb's damning connotations may reflect on the baths as 
well, as if Selius were scraping the bottom of the proverbial barrel in 
deigning to peek in. What is the cause of such contempt? The names For- 


36Pliny, N.H. 36.121 also notes the quantity of them in Rome. In some cultures social 
bathing is still practiced. In Japan, for example, public and private balnea (called sento in 
Japanese) are scattered throughout the neighborhoods of cities and towns, much as they 
probably were at Rome. 

37Following Sullivan's chronology (Martial 320), it was dedicated in 93. 

38Platner, Topography 365. 
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tunatus and Faustus were both popular slave names;? the proprietors of 
. these baths may well have been freedmen. At this point in history, Ro- 
man business was fairly well dominated by freedmen— even Martial's 
publisher was a freedman.* Furthermore, the class of a proprietor of an 
establishment has no bearing on the class of customers.*! Martial's use of 
the verb here may be directed toward the viability of the bathers for 
Selius’ purposes. The frequenters of these baths may have been from 
poorer ranks and therefore unlikely to produce invitations with suffi- 
cient social clout. Or these balnea were simply shabby. 

The verb spernit also carries syntactically onto the next line and 
claims the second pair of baths, those of Gryllus and Lupus, as objects. 
Like the baths of Fortunatus and Faustus, the location of these baths is 
unknown. Unlike the former pair, however, Martial makes his disdain of 
them clear elsewhere. At 1.59 he finds himself frustrated with being poor 
at Baiae and writes: redde Lupi nobis tenebrosaque balnea Grylli (“Give 
me back the baths of Lupus and the gloomy ones of Gryllus").?? In 2.14 
Martial again characterizes the Baths of Gryllus as “tenebras,” evoking 
images not only of darkness, but of death and the underworld as well. In 
2.14 he also clarifies what aspect of the Baths of Lupus earns his dis- 
dain—they are drafty. The epithet “Aeoliam” suggests further that they 
are drafty in epic proportion. Hardly salubrious whatever one's goal. 
Selius should scorn this pair for the baths themselves, regardless of cli- 
entele. 

Selius’ expeditions to the balnea are fruitless. Time to move to big- 
ger baths and return to the Campus' more sumptuous symbols of wealth 
and power. The references cum description have become shorter and 
shorter as Selius' pace has increased; this, the last reference, is appropri- 
ately the briefest—in fact, it consists of the single word “thermis.” 


nam thermis iterumque iterumque iterumque lavatur. (2.14.13) 


He washes in the city baths again ’n’ again ’n’ again. 


The conciseness of Martial's reference makes us wonder to which city 
baths he is referring. The problem has several variables: the word “ther- 


39 Cf. Trimalchio's wife's name-— Fortunata. 

401 27f. 

“See Yegül, Baths 43—46. 

42Sullivan, Martial 152 paraphrases this line (2.14.12): “the dark tavern of Gryllus 
and the drafty establishment of Lupus," despite the positive identification of these places as 
baths at 1.59.3. Is “tavern” a typesetter's gaffe for “cavern”? Or did Sullivan not read 1.59? 
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mae" is always plural in form; and the manuscripts are not harmonious 
with respect to this line. As for this last point, some of the variant read- 
ings in the manuscripts do not scan without the use of metrical tricks un- 
usual in Martial. Other versions simply do not scan. The greatest prob- 
lem with the line, however, centers on the suggestion of including the 
word “ternis.”*3 The suggestion was made in the early 19th century by 
Heinz, then adopted by Friedländer, whose own edition, published in the 
Teubner series, stands as a landmark in Martial studies. Since then, oth- 
ers, notably Shackleton-Bailey (Teubner, 1990) and Sullivan, have ac- 
cepted his reading without question. Fortunately, Lindsay (Oxford, 2nd 
ed. 1929; rpt. 1977) defies this tradition. From Friedländer’s comments, 
the word appears to have been added to the line in an attempt to parallel 
Martial's reference to "triplices thermae" at 10.51.12. In 10.51, Martial 
views Rome synoptically from the vantage of Ravenna, and in this cata- 
logue of the monuments of the city the phrase is appropriate. In the con- 
text of 2.14, however, it is not. The three municipal baths at Rome were 
those of Pompey and Nero on the Campus Martius, and those of Titus 
across the city near the Colosseum. Aside from the fact that Lindsay's 
reading provides a double elision and galloping dactyls that wonderfully 
enact Selius' urgency, the inclusion of the Baths of Titus in Selius' circuit 
simply does not make good topographical sense. Sullivan, although he 
adopted Friedlánder's text, seems to have noticed that it did not fit the 
context. In his paraphrasis of this line he mentions only the Baths of 
Agrippa and Nero.^ In the end, I believe that this is the best under- 
standing. Though the word “thermae” could stand for either bath com- 
plex or both grammatically, the context of the poem suggests both for 
two reasons. First, Selius is desperately scouring the Campus and two 
baths double his chances for success. Second, the previous two lines in- 
volved two baths each, for the third line to follow suit gives the set 
greater consistency. 

When Selius finds himself empty-handed at both (or either) of the 
thermae of the Campus, he returns to the Porticus Vipsania, ready to start 
the cycle over again. 


omnia cum fecit, sed renuente deo, 
lotus ad Europes tepidae buxeta recurrit, 
si quis ibi serum carpat amicus iter. 


53]In Friedländer’s edition (Leipzig, 1886), the line reads: nam thermis iterum ternis 
iterumque lavatur. 
44Sullivan, Martial 152-53. 
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per te perque tuam, vector lascive, puellam, 
ad cenam Selium tu, rogo, taure, voca. (2.14.14—18) 


Once he's done everything but the god still begrudges him, he scurries 
back squeaky clean to the warm boxwood groves of Europa, to see if some 
friend is taking an evening stroll. In your name, you naughty beast, and in 
the name of your rider, please, bull, ask Selius to dinner yourself. 


Martial, too, seems poised to start again, but seeing that such a loop 
could go on forever in vain, and wanting to force the poem to conform to 
the linear tendency of his other poems to find closure, he scrambles for 
an escape. A reader accustomed to Martial's style knows to expect some- 
thing unexpected at the end of a poem. Martial typically reserves the last 
line, or if possible, the last word, for an ironic twist. Epigram 2.14 does 
not disappoint. Throughout the poem, topographical features have been 
referenced by personification of the works of art they contain. This per- 
sonification culminates at the end, where Martial wheels around and ad- 
dresses his personified art directly, begging the bull, which carries Eu- 
ropa and has been amply adumbrated with the many bovine images we 
have encountered, to invite Selius to dinner itself. 

Friedlánder interprets the end of the poem imaginatively: “Selius 
soll einem Stier in der Arena des Amphitheaters vorgeworfen wer- 
den."45 He cites 1.43.14 as his inspiration, where Martial complains that 
Mancinus invited him, and 59 others, to a dinner and only served a 
boar—and a puny one at that. Martial closes the epigram by saying: 


ponere aprum nobis sic et harena solet. 
ponatur tibi nullus aper post talia facta, 
sed tu ponaris cui Charidemus apro. (1.43.1214) 


That's the kind of boar the arena usually serves us. May no boar be served 
up for you after doing such things, rather may you be served up to the boar 
like Charidemus. 


The joke at the end of 1.43 rests on a word play. There is no such word 
play in 2.14, or even a similar context. Martial does not seem to bear such 
ill-will against Selius—he merely wants the bull to put Selius out of his 
misery, and the poet's. If Selius has exhausted the possibilities for an ac- 
tual person to invite him to dinner and Martial knows that a second run 
would be futile, the only hope left for Selius is with the art which Martial 


45Friedlinder 247. 
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has personified. He asks the bull rather than Europa because she, like 
Selius, is not in control. 


Epigram 2.14 is a structurally sound, well-planned poem, employ- 
ing carefully selected topographical features of the city which create and 
sustain a unified image, while underlining the earnestness with which 
ambitious Romans played the dining game. The topographical refer- 
ences which we have examined blend in with and complement a legion 
of other questions about the poem. On the structural level, for example, 
in addition to the sensibility of Selius’ route, there is an alternation be- 
tween open and closed places, and, at the same time an alternation and 
fairly even distribution of Republican and Imperial structures. These 
patterns supply a certain rhythm to Selius’ route and further enhance the 
poem’s structural integrity. On another level, the sites Selius visits are 
loaded with history—many of the places are fully charged with Hellenis- 
tic associations, which, in a Roman context, spell excess and satiety, caus- 
ing a streak of irony to run throughout the piece. The cyclical design of 
the poem may reflect the preoccupation of Silver Age poets with the 
cyclical nature of Roman history, in which case Martial's desire to break 
Selius’ circuit reflects his will to stop the repetition of history. If the 
Flavians only repeat the Julio-Claudians, does that make Domitian 
Caligula? Is this “safe criticism"?46 From these questions, and others left 
unasked, it is clear that Martial's poems are far more than entertaining 
nugae, and cannot be understood without thoughtful consideration of 
the social, historical, and topographical contexts on which they depend.^ 


RICHARD E. PRIOR 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY 
e-mail: prior_richard/furman@furman.edu 


46See Ahi, “Criticism,” 174-208. 

47Portions of this paper were read at the fall meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, Philadelphia, PA, October, 1994 by invitation. It was originally pre- 
sented at “The World of Domitian: A Pacific Rim Seminar on History, Art, and Literature 
in Flavian Rome" at Cornell University, August 1993. I wish to thank Stephen Dyson, 
Eleanor Leach, Martha Malamud, Martha Davis, and Gerry Schiela for their helpful criti- 
cisms and guidance. My greatest thanks go to Alan Scott Henderson for a decade of un- 
wavering kindness and support. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
THE CLASSICIST'S THIRST 


«ai yv TavraAov siceidov Karen’ hye’ Exovta, 
EOTAOT’ £v Àiuvy 1] OE ITE00ENA0OLE yeveto. 

Ov£Uto HE Supawv, née 6°’ oùz elyev &Aéo0av 
Ó000 yao xev Ó yéoov NULEELV ueveatvov, 
tooody’ Dwe dxoAéoxev. AvaßooyEv, Gudi 6£ TOOL 
yaïa nEAaLva påveoxe, xataCrhvaoxe ðè Saipwv. 
dévdoec Ô’ OwurétnAa Kata xofjOev XEE HAQNÓV, 
Óyxvau xal gorai xai unA£ot GyAadHAOITOL 

OUXÉGOU TE YAUREQOI xoi čata tTHACBOMOaL 

1Óv nov’ iUc&/ ó yéoov Eni yegot u&ácao0a, 

tas Ò’ dvepos oin raoxe Moti VEER oxievta. (Od. 11.582-92) 


These are some of the first lines I read of Greek poetry, thanks to 
Schoder's Homeric Greek, and they are part of the reason I became a 
classicist. Their simplicity, directness, and clear statement of a man's des- 
perate longing for what is necessary and beautiful stirred my unformed 
youth and incited me to master as best I could this delightful impossible 
language. Forever eager, forever denied, Tantalus now strikes me as the 
image of the scholar always hoping to reach and make his own the truth, 
always finding it receding from his lips, or scribbling pen. 

In each century, ever since Petrarch rediscovered Cicero's letters 
and Livy's decades and thought he had found kindred spirits, with whom 
he could converse directly over the ages, scholars have sought for meth- 
ods of establishing a closer tie to the classical past and modes of relating 
it to their own world. Every century has built on what has gone before, 
while criticizing previous work as inadequate or wrongheaded. Petrarch 
began the search for manuscripts, reassembling the decades of Livy, and 
inspiring Boccaccio and later humanists in a chase for treasures that con- 
tinued into the sixteenth century. But bare manuscripts were not enough: 
soon the need for a renewed study of grammar and diction became ap- 
parent, for the collation and emendation of texts, for translation into the 
vernacular. 

Let Poliziano stand for many: he brought to the work of emenda- 
tion and interpretation of classical Latin texts a knowledge of Greek re- 
markable in his day, a precise familiarity with a wide range of authors 
and their commentators, and the technique of evaluating manuscripts by 
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their age. He would hunt out and note the readings of the earliest 
codices available—he found many in Florence, assembled by previous 
scholars—and emend the vulgate tradition, often using Greek texts to 
correct the Latin. With these tools he was able to make an outstanding 
contribution to the text and interpretation of authors. Each short essay 
of the Miscellaneorum centuria prima and the unfinished Centuria se- 
cunda is cut like a small jewel, the ingenuity and insight of each facet 
flashing the brilliance of his method. How often he seems to have es- 
caped Tantalus' fate, and sipped the water, tasted that delicious fruit. 

Yet important as his work was, at a distance of time the elusive 
truth recedes, and must be sought all over again. The oldest manuscripts 
are not necessarily the best, stemmata can play strange tricks, contami- 
nation can confuse traditions, anonymous correctors are revealed as 
identifiable scholars. Methods are refined, new techniques tried, termi- 
nology clarified. Now Poliziano's marvelous command of the Latin vo- 
cabulary is available to the undergraduate who troubles to do a word 
search on the PHI CD-ROM, though not with the linguistic skill or 
knowledge of context to use it well. Microfilm, copying machines, and air 
travel allow inspection of manuscripts scattered throughout the world. 
Students use texts annotated with the learning of five hundred years, and 
have at their fingertips information even a Poliziano could not know. Yet 
somehow our thirst is still there, our hunger not satisfied. The sense of 
the texts, the events and emotions of history, the culture of which they 
are a part, their meaning to our own lives, are still elusive. 

Poliziano's methods have not relieved our thirst, nor have those of 
Bentley or Mommsen, of Wilamowitz or Gildersleeve, though they have 
brought us closer to understanding the ancient texts and the world that 
created them, and have given us a taste of that world, those people. Their 
work has brought us where we are today. The Estienne motto, found on 
the cover of the summer issues of the Journal, is apposite: Noli altum 
sapere. Some of the old limbs that did not bear fruit are pruned away 
and new ones grafted on, but the new depend on the vigor of the old 
trunk. 

Each scholar, each generation of scholars, is condemned—or privi- 
leged—to repeat the experience of searching for a better method of un- 
derstanding, of stretching once more toward the receding water. 

This Journal has been, and I hope will continue to be, a record of 
and a stimulus to that searching and stretching. 

P. A. S. 


"The words, addressed to gentile converts to Christianity, are from the Vulgate 
(Rom. 11:20). 
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DEBORAH T. STEINER. The Tyrant’s Writ: Myths and Images of Writing in An- 
cient Greece. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994. xiv + 279 pp. 
Cloth, price not stated. 


Literacy, as the author correctly points out in her introduction (5), tends to 
be seen nowadays as “a tool of cultural progress, of rational thought, of scientific 
analysis, a critical marker that separates the developing from the developed 
world"; and so the spread of literacy in the Greek world of the Archaic and Clas- 
sical periods is almost inevitably treated as an event that “heralds in a new ra- 
tional, skeptical and objective approach,” leading to “advances . .. in logic, sci- 
ence and technology." What follows this observation—by way of supplement or 
corrective to the communis opinio—is an attempt to show that for the Greeks 
themselves—insofar as their attitude can be documented down to the early 
fourth century B.C.—writing was something rather different: a multivalent and at 
times mysterious system of signifiers only partially differentiated from the non- 
alphabetic symbols and signs that preceded its introduction (chap. 1), a talis- 
manic means of giving greater solemnity and efficacy to the contents of oaths, 
curses, prayers, and oracles (chap. 2), a frequent source of a “conservative and 
backward looking" vehicle (metaphor) for carrying on psychological and cosmo- 
logical speculation (chap. 3), and a medium highly suspect as being the one pre- 
ferred by tyrants, Greek or oriental, when communicating with their subjects or 
deputies (chap. 4) and by various types of subversives (conspiring oligarchs, reli- 
gious fanatics, apolitical shunners of assembly and agora) when communicating 
among themselves (chap. 5). 

The attempt, though carried out with energy and imagination, strikes me 
as ultimately unsuccessful —inconclusive at best and at times dedicated to estab- 
lishing theses which are refuted by the very evidence that has been assembled to 
support them. This is especially apparent in chapter 3, whicb suffers from a 
failure to allow for the existence of highly traditional modes of argumentation 
such as metaphor alongside the use of metaphorical vehicles in conjunction with 
highly *progressive" or revolutionary tenors. The habit of comparing perception, 
remembering, and forgetting to the inscribing, preservation, and erasure of texts 
on the wax tablets of the mind (100—5) is surely inseparable from the develop- 
ment both of an empiricist psychology and epistemology and of a materialistic 
view of the soul; and the atomist analogy between letters and the basic con- 
stituents of the cosmos (116-22) stands in equally close relationship to the con- 
cern of the scientist —be he ancient or modern—to draw distinctions between 
primary and secondary sensory qualities and to produce an accounting for the 
apparently qualitative differences between phenomena in ultimately quantita- 
tive terms. 

While not actually refuting the author's theses, chapter 2 reveals the exis- 
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tence of a fairly strong argumentum ex silentio against them. Its discussion is 
based almost entirely on inferences as to the attitudes whose existence might be 
posited to explain the frequency with which writing is used in certain contexts, 
and this frequency is, to my mind, more efficiently and plausibly accounted for as 
the result of nothing more mysterious than a general recognition of the superior- 
ity of written to verbal texts in situations where permanence, transportability, 
visibility, or reliability and authenticity are called for. We are still far from the 
skepticism, rationalism, and objectivity posited by the modern communis opinio, 
but much nearer to that than the obscurantism and authoritarianism of the alter- 
native vision offered here. One would certainly not be surprised if, *as docu- 
ments came to supplement and then to replace symbolic objects" the former 
came to acquire some of the sacral character of the latter, and Steiner cites evi- 
dence (63 n. 8) to suggest that this actually occurred in medieval England. Paral- 
lels can also be cited from medieval Tibet, where monks sought to secure to 
themselves the spiritual benefits of Buddhist scriptures by wadding pages from 
the texts in question into small pellets and swallowing them; or even twenti- 
eth-century America, where college students seem to derive comparable re- 
assurance from the photocopies of unread articles that line their bookshelves. 
But nothing in the evidence Steiner cites from ancient Greece suggests fetishiza- 
tion of this sort. Texts are entrusted to writing when it is important that they not 
be altered with the passage of time (vows, oaths, treaties), or that their existence 
and content become known to audiences and in places other than those in which 
and to whom they were originally promulgated (laws, decrees, oracles). That ob- 
jects which have sacral importance are often inscribed with written texts does 
not show that the writing itself shares that importance—the text need be nothing 
more than a useful means of specifying in what it is that the importance consists. 
To make a case for the contrary one would have to produce instances where the 
very existence of a written text— whether or not there was any possibility of its 
being seen or read— was important. And no such instances are forthcoming. The 
iron bars buried in the sea on the occasion of taking a solemn oath (68) did not, 
so far as we know, bear any inscriptions. And if the simple inscribing of a person's 
name on a defixio were sufficient to gain control of his destiny, why stop at writ- 
ing the letters of the name upside down or backwards (cf. 75 n. 52)? Wouldn't it 
have been more effective to destroy the inscription—and with it the intended 
victim—-altogether? The answer seems obvious. The one inscription was still visi- 
ble and legible, even if not by human eyes. The other was not. 

Similar considerations—along with important cultural differences—pro- 
vide the simplest and most natural explanation for the material dealt with in 
chapter 4. The transportability of the written text allowed it a role in the admin- 
istration of large empires that it was not required to play in small city states, and 
most of the large empires of which the Greeks had knowledge happened to be in 
areas where there was a long tradition of scribal literacy. One may well believe 
this tradition was put to other uses as well—that the characters inscribed on gi- 
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gantic stelai and mountain faces (132ff.) were there to awe as much as to inform 
or instruct, but there is no hint of this in Herodotus, who—inevitably—is the 
principal source for the material in this chapter. Herodotus himself, of course, is 
awed and impressed, but for completely different reasons—for the position 
which such monuments have among the thaumasia erga that are the subject of 
his history, and the possibility they open up for a knowledge of the past not col- 
ored by the distortions of poetic fancy or the vagaries of oral tradition. (Contrary 
to what Steiner suggests, 140—41, about “deliberate neglect or suppression of the 
epigraphic record," Herodotus regularly prefers accounts based on such written 
or “archaeological” evidence to those derived solely from oral logoi—hence its 
prominence in the contexts where it happens to be available. That these contexts 
are almost always oriental rather than Greek is simply a reflection of the differ- 
ent position of literacy in the two cultures.) 

Problems of a different sort arise in chapters 1 and 5. The former argues 
that, because the Greeks used the same vocabulary in referring to the recogni- 
tion and deciphering of both alphabetic texts and nonalphabetic signs and sym- 
bols, the same ambiguity and magic must have been felt to reside in both— a pos- 
sible but certainly not necessary conclusion. And the author's argument (largely 
devoted to the nonalphabetic material) is not helped by the fact that the ambigu- 
ous, magical properties of alphabetic texts are illustrated by reference (20—24) to 
the sayings of Heraclitus—certainly as atypical an instance of the written word 
as the period under discussion has to offer. 

With chapter 5 we reach firmer ground, as some of the evidence begins to 
take the form of explicit statements in Greek authors that compare and contrast 
verbal with written communication. It is here that the single most valuable sug- 
gestion in the book occurs—that one reason for the unpopularity in the late fifth 
and early fourth centuries of religious movements such as Orphism was their 
reputation, shared with subversive political movements like those which culmi- 
nated in the rule of the Four Hundred and the Thirty, for favoring the use and 
production of written texts—sacred writings on the one hand and, on the other, 
pamphlets, descriptions of existing or real constitutions, and poetry on moral and 
political themes (193—209). Taken as a whole, however, the chapter exhibits seri- 
ous lacunae. There is no reference to Alcidamas' Against the Sophists, the single 
most important source (along with Plato's Phaedrus) for the Greek exaltation of 
the spoken against the written word in the early fourth century, and only passing 
reference to Isocrates, the earliest author to distinguish between "oral" and 
“written” styles and to compare their advantages and disadvantages. Moreover, 
though a number of references to writing are now appearing, for the first time, in 
pejorative contexts, much of what they say or imply seems directed less at the 
written medium as such than at the content of texts which—for the simple rea- 
son that the messages they contained were bound to be unpopular—had to di- 
rect themselves to a select audience of readers rather than to the general, hear- 
ing public. 
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What applies here applies, I think, a fortiori to the texts discussed in earlier 
chapters, most of which go back to a time before misgivings about the medium 
had begun to be voiced at all. Writing is not seen as changing the character of the 
message in any way. It is merely a useful supplement to the dominant, oral 
medium through which political, social, and private intercourse was carried on 
down to the late fifth century. The latter fulfilled its purpose by producing mes- 
sages accessible and acceptable to all or most of those who would have the op- 
portunity to hear them when first delivered. Any communication which had to 
satisfy additional or other criteria was increasingly likely to end up in written 
form— whether its framers were lawgivers, philosophers, seers, scientists, tyrants, 
or conspirators. To say this much and no more is simply to restate what is already 
known. But I do not think that the present work adds to what we already know 
in any significant way. 


THOMAS COLE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


JANE W. CRAWFORD. M. Tullius Cicero: The Fragmentary Speeches. An edition 
with commentary. 2d ed. Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994. x -- 350 pp. Cloth, 
$39.95; paper, $24.95. (American Classical Studies 33) 


Here we have a manifestation of the paradox that scholarship thrives on 
ignorance. Scanty evidence begets profuse speculation and reconstruction, and 
often the less we know about something, the more we write about it. Hence flows 
this elaborate presentation of Cicero's fragmentary speeches, which comple- 
ments the author's previous book in the same vein, M. Tullius Cicero: The Lost 
and Unpublished Orations (Hypomnemata 80, Góttingen 1984). With great in- 
dustry Crawford presents us 350 pages of intense erudition devoted to the expli- 
cation of about 220 fragments (most rather short) from sixteen otherwise lost but 
identifiable Ciceronian orations; this second edition adds a brief appendix of an- 
other thirty-one fragmenta incertae sedis. 

But Crawford's sprawling edition of these remnants is by no means in 
vain. They have been unduly neglected, and deserve to be more widely appreci- 
ated. If nothing else they remind us of how much we have lost from antiquity, 
even of an author such as Cicero from whom so much else has survived. This rich 
inheritance is nevertheless only a fraction of the original legacy, and we must re- 
member that there are many pieces missing from the puzzle, the loss of which 
distorts the overall picture. This new edition represents a dedicated effort to fill 
in some of the neglected pieces not just from along the edges, but also from the 
vital center, to reconstruct their original context, and thereby to sharpen the fo- 
cus of the whole. The fact that most of the speeches under view in this study date 
to the 60s B.C., a period not fully represented in the extant Ciceronian letters, 
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makes them all the more important as valuable evidence in the proper under- 
standing of Cicero’s political and forensic career at its height. 

The fragments here range in length from single isolated words to several 
lines; most average one or two lines, though there are about a dozen longer frag- 
ments between five and nine lines each. Not included in this edition are orations 
such as Pro Scauro and Pro Tullio which, though incomplete, are considered es- 
sentially extant. Some of the fragments come from minor orations about which 
we know very little (five speeches are represented by a single fragment), while 
others survive in large clusters from important speeches which were well known 
in antiquity and whose loss to modern readers must be regretted. There are, for 
example, twenty-seven fragments from Cicero’s electoral oration In Toga Can- 
dida (all preserved by Asconius), thirty-three from the invective In P. Clodium et 
Curionem, and twenty-five from the speech De Aere Alieno Milonis (preserved 
in the Bobbio scholia). But the most extensively preserved are the twin defense 
speeches Pro C. Cornelio, together represented by eighty fragments (well over a 
third from Asconius) whose discussion consumes nearly a quarter of Crawford's 
book. Over all, Asconius, Quintilian, and the Bobbio scholiast provide the most 
numerous and significant fragments, augmented by their encasing commentary 
which provides valuable context and discussion. Less important are the stray 
words and phrases picked out by some three dozen others, mostly grammarians 
with narrow linguistic purposes, working as late as the sixth century A.D. 

Crawford's modus operandi for making sense of these fragments 1s logical 
and thorough. For each of the sixteen orations, arranged here in chronological 
order, she first gives a preliminary introduction rehearsing what we know of the 
historical facts about the case and summarizing the scholarship on the issues 
which surround it. Next come the ancient testimonia for each speech, both Latin 
and Greek, and then the fragments themselves (along with textual apparatus) 
arranged in their probable correct order. She does not offer translations. Finally, 
each fragment receives a comprehensive commentary addressing matters of 
date, prosopography, history, politics and law, rhetoric, style, and diction (includ- 
ing textual questions). Where the fragments are extensive enough, there is also a 
good attempt to reconstruct the overall structure and argument of the speech. At 
the back there is a good bibliography and a full set of indices. This second edition 
not only corrects some earlier editorial problems throughout, but also adds an 
appendix of thirty-one stray fragments (without commentary) from uncertain 
speeches, an appendix discussing three spurious fragments, and a comprehen- 
sive concordance to previous editions; Crawford’s work supplants G. Puccioni’s 
Frammenti delle orazioni perdute (2d ed., Florence 1971), which in turn replaced 
F. Schoell’s unannotated collection in the 1918 Teubner edition of the opera 
omnia. 

Crawford has thus given us everything we could want to aid our explo- 
ration of these fragmentary orations, conveniently drawing together into one 
place a great mass of information. Her main achievement in the commentary is 
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mostly that of a good referee, bravely wading into troubled waters, weighing dis- 
puted issues judiciously, summarizing and giving copious citations to the enor- 
mous relevant bibliography. Her systematic presentation is admirably compre- 
hensive and balanced. In the end, these scattered Ciceronian scraps are 
reassembled back into a meaningful, though necessarily still incomplete, context. 
One puts down the book with a fuller grasp of Cicero’s oratorical career and the 
turbulent world of the late Republic. 

But Crawford’s commendable desire to give us all relevant information 
has perhaps caused her to include too much background information. Surely the 
audience for a monograph such as this will consist of specialists. Yet here, mixed 
in with detailed and controverted arcana, come discursive expositions of basic 
knowledge familiar to any novice. Is it really necessary, for example, to rehearse 
so fully the circumstances of the consular elections of 64 and 63 B.c. and to lay 
out the full career of Catiline as background for the fragments from the oration 
In Toga Candida (161-75)? Or to rehash all the details of the Bona Dea scandal 
before presenting the fragments In Clodium et Curionem (227-33)? Or to di- 
gress into the question of the exact length of the trinundinum (107-8), or to ex- 
plain the traditional parts of a typical speech (95-96)? Such redundant discus- 
sions of familiar issues threaten to overwhelm and obscure rather than reinforce 
the valuable particular contributions which this study makes. Likewise the sum- 
maries of past scholarship, sometimes on incidental or peripheral matters, tend 
to be overexhaustive and to distract attention. For example, since about a quar- 
ter of all the fragments come from Asconius, it is natural that there should be due 
reference to B. A. Marshall’s fine Historical Commentary on Asconius (Colum- 
bia, Mo., 1985); yet the frequency of these allusions eventually produces a weari- 
some impression of remoteness as we sift through what often amounts to Craw- 
ford's commentary on Marshall’s commentary on Asconius’ commentary on 
Cicero. 

And this leads to one final question which Crawford largely ignores here: 
what do we know about the original provenance of these fragments? It is taken 
for granted that the ancient writers who quote them had a full text before their 
eyes, but this may not have always been the case, especially for the later citations 
which may instead have been drawn from rhetorical anthologies and other sec- 
ondhand sources. The issue is not otiose, for it bears on the question of which 
speeches Cicero published himself (thoroughly and sensibly discussed in Craw- 
ford's earlier book) and the history of their subsequent popularity and use, espe- 
cially in the schools. A fuller discussion of the Nachleben of the oration In 
Clodium et Curionem, for example, would have been of particular interest since 
we have many of its fragments (most from the Bobbio scholia), even though 
Cicero did not publish it himself and actually tried to suppress it when it leaked 
into circulation against his will. 

Apart from her tendency to overannotate, Crawford has produced a very 
welcome and useful commentary on these fragments which have, understand- 
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ably, been long overshadowed by the large body of speeches that survive intact. 
The fragments are nevertheless important to our understanding of Cicero and 
his age, and the publication of Crawford’s edition both reminds us of their exis- 
tence and greatly facilitates our access to them. 


JOHN NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


W. MARTIN BLOOMER. Valerius Maximus and the Rhetoric of the New Nobility. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992. viii + 287 pp. Cloth, 
$39.95. 


A new book on an imperfectly understood and neglected author is always 
welcome, and without a doubt this one makes a valuable contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Valerius within the cultural and social conditions in which he 
lived. The virtue of Bloomer’s work over earlier studies lies in his impulse to 
view Valerius’ collection of exempla as conditioned by the needs of its readers. 
Bloomer correctly emphasizes that Valerius’ stories largely derive from a com- 
mon stock of episodes and anecdotes that was cultivated throughout the educa- 
tion system and especially by the declaimers. Bloomer scrutinizes the rhetorical 
structure Valerius gives to his individual exempla and his work as a whole, since it 
is in this structure that one sees the authentic stamp of Valerius’ own interests 
and, presumably, those of his readership. Bloomer sets out to use the evidence 
for Valerius’ method of organization, his handling of politically sensitive subjects, 
and his overt statements of his purpose to interpret Valerius’ work within its 
cultural context. But there are signs that Bloomer’s methodology may be at odds 
with itself—a conflict, moreover, that arises from and reflects the current rift 
among professional classicists about the relationship of traditional philological 
methods of analysis to the newer criteria of cultural studies (a subject much too 
large to address in this review). 

Bloomer has organized his book into six chapters with titled subdivisions, 
a bibliography, and an index. The first two introductory chapters are the most 
successful in reconciling methodologies. In chapter 1 Bloomer sketches what we 
know of the life of Valerius, describes his work, and characterizes the milieu in 
and for which Facta et Dicta Memorabilia was composed. Bloomer’s initial de- 
scription of Valerius’ endeavor as one of “culling 967 stories from various au- 
thors and arranging them under categorical headings” (1) catches the ancient au- 
thor in what is his most significant activity for Bloomer: excerpting, abstracting, 
shaping, and labeling exemplary anecdotes for the uses of declaimers. Bloomer 
discusses the scanty autobiographical information Valerius supplies at 2.6.8, but 
he is more interested in discerning the type of audience which must have been 
interested in Valerius’ collection of exempla. Bloomer’s view is that Valerius 
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wrote for “students and practitioners of declamation” (1), for whom he “pro- 
vided a stock of rhetorical illustrations” and whom he taught by the example of 
his text how to "introduce, join and conclude such stories” (2). One might well 
have compared the no less exemplary habits of M. Porcius Latro, the elder 
Seneca’s paragon of declaimers in his generation. Latro (“Pilferer”?) controlled 
in his memory a prodigious cache of rhetorical structuring devices, including epi- 
phonemata, enthymemes, commonplaces, and sententiae, and he regularly re- 
hearsed these for deployment in his declamations (Controv. 1 praef. 23). More 
mention of Valerius’ relation to "flesh and blood" declaimers like Latro would 
give a fuller picture of his historical context. 

Bloomer identifies Valerius' subject as the “classical past,” through which 
he conveys "the sensation of human nature observed, condensed, and communi- 
cated, all in an elevated if at times abstract Latin prose style.” Valerius’ work at- 
tests to the success of declamation at Rome, and it serves the practical needs of 
its readers in its attempt to alleviate the burden of acquiring a compendious 
knowledge of classical texts by serving as an abbreviated "vehicle of instruction 
and acculturation into the elite of Tiberian Rome" (4). Now tailoring oneself to 
the political and cultural climate of Tiberian Rome could involve a certain 
amount of risk and require a large measure of compromise, to judge by the ac- 
counts of the ancient historians. Tacitus documents several declaimers who rose 
socially through Sejanus’ sponsorship (e.g., Junius Otho and Bruttedius Niger, 
Ann. 3.66). After the fall of Sejanus, an eques Romanus named M. Terentius drew 
the conclusion that "tibi [sc. Tiberio] summum rerum iudicium di dedere, nobis 
obsequii gloria relicta est" (Tac. Ann. 6.8.4; Dio 58.19). This was the lesson of 
those friends of Sejanus who managed to survive. Valerius disclaims any past 
friendship with, or present sympathy for, Sejanus (9.11 ext. 4). He must have rec- 
ognized beforehand what it took to survive. But the historical predicament this 
situation posed does not surface with sufficient detail in Bloomer's book. 

Chapter 2 (“Audience and Design") undertakes to identify Valerius’ read- 
ership and to reveal how the organization of his work caters to his readers' de- 
clamatory aims and social aspirations. Bloomer focuses particularly on the tran- 
sitional passages connecting Valerius’ exempla. Five aspects of the work are 
stressed: (1) its easy accessibility in contrast to continuous historical narratives; 
(2) its categorizing subject headings, which supply an interpretation of a past 
gleaned from Cicero and Livy without their optimate and republican partisan- 
ship, but nonetheless marking the collection as *a book of aristocratic culture," 
which (3) represents *a creation and a communication of the new culture of the 
Principate" that (4) is *not a work for Roman nobles," but rather for newly ar- 
rived provincials and Italians with political aspirations, since (5) it provides them 
with a necessary education in “a ‘Romanness’ of speech and of the subjects of 
speech." In short, "Valerius! work appealed to... an audience of imperial sup- 
porters and beneficiaries" (13). 

Bloomer analyzes Valerius' introduction to his book and the proemia to 
the individual chapters for evidence of Valerius' projected audience (13-17). The 
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introduction does not claim originality in style, substance, or the historical genre, 
but in the requirements of readers who need rhetorical proofs (documenta), i.e., 
public speakers, advocates, and declaimers. The specific needs of the latter group 
furnish the explanation for Valerius’ endeavor, “and their categories have clearly 
influenced Valerius' chapter headings" (17). Bloomer stresses that "the structure 
and organization of Valerius’ book arise from and seek to direct declamatory 
composition" (17). Valerius' basic unit of composition is the chapter in subordi- 
nation to an ethical hierarchy, which has the effect of “dehistoricizing” the exem- 
pla. The thread that unifies Valerius' text is *the subordination of human action 
to a series of discrete anecdotes, moral and immoral, comprehended by a unify- 
ing rubric, the chapter heading" (25). 

Valerius' subject headings are justly a matter of some interest to Bloomer, 
who finds that Valerius' preferred method is to introduce a chapter with a title 
that *deals with a class of men" (27) by specifying either an abstract category 
(e.g., De Pudicitia, De Fide Uxorum erga Viros, De Temeritate) or of types of peo- 
ple (e.g., Qui a Parentibus Claris Degeneraverunt and Quae Mulieres apud Magi- 
stratus pro Se aut pro Aliis Causas Egerunt). One could go farther in this direc- 
tion. The interest Valerius and his contemporaries exhibit for typologizing and 
categorizing human behavior (not just “a class of men" or the particular behav- 
ior that makes an individual's actions memorable) was not required for declama- 
tion alone. Teaching men to think about people in this way performed a valuable 
service of social management for the powerbrokers of the Principate, since by 
learning to control social types one learns to control men and women. Moreover, 
one might attempt to gauge the more affective motives behind Valerius' titles, 
since this could furnish further insights into the cultural pretensions of his audi- 
ence. The titles also help set the philosophical tone for Valerius' project of teach- 
ing morality. But the work's ethical function interests Bloomer less than its func- 
tion as a kind of cultural reference work for declaimers. In fact, the two purposes 
work hand in hand. 

Bloomer's primary interests are well illustrated by his analysis (29—58) of 
Valerius’ methods of composition and organization in four representative chap- 
ters: 1.6, De Prodigiis; 2.2, De Institutis Antiquis, 4.7, De Amicitia; and 9.2, De 
Crudelitate. These analyses emphasize Valerius’ basically temporal ordering of 
exempla and use of verbal, rather than historical, connections between similar 
stories; his use of abstractions to execute transitions, to group disparate events, 
and to communicate his moral interpretation of particularly memorable actions; 
his handling of his sources (primarily prose: Livy and the philosophical works of 
Cicero); his adroitness at avoiding comparisons between the past and the con- 
temporary historical situation; and the importance of novelty in Valerius’ rendi- 
tions of familiar episodes. 

For Bloomer, it is in the proemia to each chapter that Valerius gives cohe- 
sion and shape to the exempla and provides continuity of theme by referring 
back to his original purpose. Bloomer argues that Valerius’ first-person refer- 
ences to himself do more than just point out matters of importance and rele- 
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vance to his readers; they situate his own position as an imperial writer. Bloomer 
correctly finds special significance in the fact that the proemium to 6.2 (De Li- 
bertate) forces Valerius to clarify his purpose in memorializing the republican ex- 
emplars of free speech: “Freedom of speech is a republican tradition even if the 
sentiments and criticisms expressed by the republican Romans of the exempla 
were no longer possible in Tiberian Rome” (55). But unfortunately Bloomer fal- 
ters on precisely this point. Chapters 3 (“Sources and Reading,” more than twice 
as long as any other chapter in the book), 4 (“Valerian Historiography: The Case 
of the Civil Wars”) and 5 (“The Fallen Restored and the Republic's Restorers") 
discuss in great detail Valerius’ use of his sources and his handling of major 
episodes in Roman history; but they still do not sufficiently address the question 
of how “the rhetoric of the new nobility” accommodated itself to contemporary 
social and political reality. Instead, these chapters debate the minute scholarly 
problems which have sidetracked the authors of the numerous recondite nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century dissertations and tracts contained in Bloomer’s 
bibliography, to the detriment of the fresh new questions he posed in his first two 
chapters. The problem is that Bloomer’s own preface professes a desire to make 
Valerius more accessible to “a new readership . .. of social and literary histori- 
ans,” as well as to “students of Silver Latin and students of the Renaissance 
canon." To achieve these aims, it would have been advantageous to attempt first 
to place the themes Valerius raises in the actual historical context of Tiberian po- 
litical and social life (cf. M. von Albrecht, Geschichte der römischen Literatur YI 
[Bern 1992] 855—56, citing R. Honstetter's 1977 Constance dissertation); and per- 
haps something could have been learned from the works of Renaissance scholars 
themselves (see now T. Hampton's Writing from History: The Rhetoric of Exem- 
plarity in Renaissance Literature {Ithaca 1990]). 

Chapter 6 (“Valerian Rhetoric and Ideology") gives a rather cursory treat- 
ment of Valerius’ Ciceronian (i.e., conventional, normative) diction (233—39) and 
rhetorical style (240—54). Refreshingly, Bloomer refuses to rehash previous com- 
plaints and laments about Valerius’ writing, preferring to concentrate on what 
Valerius’ style “deemed and communicated worthy of imitation” (231). More 
than practically all of his other stylistic features, Valerius’ striving for abstraction 
characterizes his technique. In the context of Valerius’ stylistics, it is perhaps not 
out of place to note that Bloomer twice (vii, 61) regrets having to make do with 
Kempf’s text of 1888, yet he takes no account of the numerous textual emenda- 
tions that have been proposed since that time (by Bailey and Watt, for example). 

These slight criticisms should not detract from Bloomer’s achievement. He 
had succeeded in giving new impetus to the study of Valerius and of declamation 
as a whole. All readers will profit from Bloomer’s book, and we should eagerly 
look forward to his further insights into Roman literature. 


PATRICK SINCLAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 
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SHADI BARTSCH. Actors in the Audience: Theatricality and Doublespeak from 
Nero to Hadrian. Cambridge, Mass., and London: Harvard University 
Press, 1994.x + 310 pp. Cloth, $37.50. (Revealing Antiquity 6) 


The unsuspecting reader, if such exists in the 1990s, will probably not know 
what to make of the title of this book. Even deeply suspicious ones will not be 
able to predict its contents. Nor does the subtitle produce full disclosure. The rea- 
son, I think, is that classical philologists will, by virtue of their training, expect 
something rather different from a book so titled: they might suppose it to be a 
work on technical aspects of Roman theater, or perhaps an assessment of ora- 
tory in the imperial Senate. The author is deliberately coy in the preface: 


I have not written an introduction to this book, preferring to let the reader travel 
through its twists and turns unequipped with the lamp of foreknowledge. All I will 
say at the outset is that it is a book about representation, not reality, although much 
of its content serves to undermine that distinction (a trait in which I follow the ten- 
dency of my ancient sources); a book about the ways in which antithetical categories 
such as spectator and spectacle, intention and interpretation, and praise and blame 
were variously conflated and exploited by writers and historians of the first century 
A.D. as a reaction to the transformation of Rome from republic to empire; a book 
about what happens to language's ability to mean when all communication is dis- 
torted by the pull of a centralized and autocratic authority. (vi) 


But these compressed remarks in fact offer a serviceable précis of what is to 
come. Put another way, this is a book about rhetoric, about Rezeptionsästhetik, 
about the reciprocal reflexes of language and power. 

What are the effects of political power upon the free and fearless use of 
language? The question is not new. Hesiod and Demosthenes both posed it, an- 
swering in quite different ways. Tacitus revisited the issue explicitly in his Dialo- 
gus de oratoribus, and more subtly in the historical writings. Indeed the problem 
continues to be a pressing one today, as the whole scholarly project of Michel 
Foucault demonstrates. This is a main theme of Actors in the Audience. 

A contrapuntal issue is that of how texts of all kinds problematize the dis- 
tinction between reality and illusion (“fiction”?). Here again we may reach back 
as far as Hesiod and—though he might balk at a subpoena to such testimony— 
Plato. This latter theme is at least as persistently (post-)modern as the first; one 
thinks of Pirandello's Sei personaggi in cerca d'autore and Woody Allen's The 
Purple Rose of Cairo. 

Bartsch's project begins to come into focus by page 2. After a brief medita- 
tion on the savagery of Caligula, she moves to a vivid evocation of Nero as 
scaenicus and of his scrutiny of the audiences at his thespian and musical perfor- 
mances, “as if the spectators were the performers here” (5); for Tacitus, Dio, and 

Suetonius, ^Nero's rule is the occasion for a transformation of the theater into 
the site of a reversal of actor-audience relations, and as an emperor onstage, 
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Nero literally constrained his audience to be actors" (10). Moreover, according to 
Bartsch, Tacitus sees this phenomenon extending beyond the theater itself to en- 
compass the Neronian political scene in general. 

The first three of the book's five chapters—“ The Emperor's Audience: 
Nero and the Theatrical Paradigm," “The Invasion of the Stage: Nero Tragoe- 
dus,” and “Oppositional Innuendo: Performance, Allusion, and the Audience"— 
all have to do with Nero in some respect. Chapter 2 turns to the issue of reality 
versus illusion. Bartsch demonstrates that, in the realm of politics, this is already 
of explicit interest to Philostratus. She then goes on to consider its implications 
for the reign of Nero. We read of popular graffiti, sparked by Nero's murder of 
his mother Agrippina, that classed him with the legendary matricides Orestes 
and Alcmeon. These, plus the numerous theatrical roles (such as Oedipus and 
Thyestes) performed by Nero, are adduced to suggest that, if we may believe the 
ancient sources, “Nero did not merely bring his life to the stage: the direction of 
travel from life to theater proved entirely reversible" (41). An important factor 
here, of which Bartsch is not ignorant, is that, in addition to the mimetic interpre- 
tations of fiction that Nero was producing, the narrative is further mediated by 
the historians (in this case especially Suetonius and Dio) who proffer it. Lest we 
forget, it is mediated further still by Bartsch's own text, by and in which the 
whole topic is most particularly presented. Seen in this light, the question “What 
is Reality?" becomes, not a mere parlor game or a question for the philosophers, 
but a practical problem for students of ancient history, rhetorical critics, and pun- 
dits of contemporary politics alike. 

This chapter is not without antiquarian information of the lurid bread- 
and-circuses variety: readers who think the “snuff film" is in every way a twenti- 
eth-century innovation will be intrigued or horrified (or both) to learn of what 
Bartsch, following K. M. Coleman, terms “fatal charades" —judicial executions 
staged as the enactment of a famous death of myth or legend. 

Chapter 3 looks at forms of reader-response that include an audience's 
apperception of what Bartsch calls *political doublespeak" (66). Here her work 
is anticipated by no less expert a witness than Quintilian, who in his Institutio 
oratoria treats of such figures as emphasis and ironia; and, in our time, by Fred- 
eric Ahl, whose important essay “The Art of Safe Criticism in Greece and 
Rome" appeared in volume 105 of this journal (appropriately enough, the vol- 
ume for 1984). Quintilian defines emphasis as a ratio amplificandi, whereby one 
signifies more than one says (9.2.3), and as a figura in which some hidden mean- 
ing is elicited from what is said (9.2.64). In this respect, he says, it is similar to, if 
not the same as, schema, where the listener must discover the hidden meaning 
(9.2.65). As Elaine Fantham has observed, such use of language was a special fea- 
ture of Quintilian's age; she refers to “the new cult of irony, innuendo, and sug- 
gestion" (cited by Bartsch, 235 n. 9). Such devices are of course the resort of 
those who must contrive to subsist under an Orwellian regime, and Bartsch in- 
vestigates how authors (and performers) presented doubles entendres as elabo- 
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rately wrought critiques of the current despotic setup, which it was the audi- 
ence’s own task to unravel. Of special interest in this regard is not only the 
problem of authorial intent itself—a topic explored by William K. Wimsatt and 
Monroe Beardsley in the Sewanee Review for 1946, and (notoriously) by E. D. 
Hirsch, Jr., in Validity in Interpretation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1967)—but also the fact that Quintilian himself had treated the topic in book 9 
of his Institutio: surely he cannot have been the only member of his society to 
have reflected on the implications of such an anxiety-making phenomenon. 
Moreover, it intrigues me that in 9.2.3 he lays the responsibility for semiotic am- 
biguity at the doorstep of the rhetor, while the remarks in 9.2.64-65 seem to 
point rather at interpretive work done by the audience. In any case, Bartsch her- 
self is very good on the delicate synergy of authorial intent and reader- or audi- 
ence—response. 

Chapter 4, “Praise and Doublespeak: Tacitus’ Dialogus and Juvenal’s Sev- 
enth Satire,” investigates those two disparate and difficult texts as examples of 
the use of doublespeak by the authors that includes praise of the imperial regime 
as a political safeguard: 


As we have seen, representations of actor-audience interactions in the imperial 
theater typically resituated the site of meaning in the audience rather than with the 
playwright or the actor; in so doing, they privileged the ambiguities of reception 
over the (unknown) intentions of the communicator. Such a model sets up a context 
in which the potential for ambiguity may be consciously exploited by an author who 
is reluctant to commit himself to any one meaning for his text; and this, I argue here, 
is the strategy used by both Tacitus and Juvenal. (100-1) 


I have already mentioned how important a document Dialogus is for an 
understanding of Bartsch’s major theme. It is also, however, deeply problematic, 
not only as to the date of its composition, but also in terms of what seems (or 
does not seem) to be the author’s message. For this reason, and also by virtue of 
its dramatic date of sometime in the late first century C.E., it provides fertile 
ground for the cultivation of Bartsch’s theme of political doublespeak. So too 
does Juvenal’s seventh Satire, riven as it apparently is by fundamental thematic 
incongruity. 

In chapter 5, “The Art of Sincerity: Pliny’s Panegyricus,” Bartsch examines 
“this gratiarum actio addressed to the emperor” (148) as, in large part, “an obses- 
sive attempt to prove its own sincerity” (149), an attempt that she sees as “testi- 
mony, in its own despite, to a widespread consciousness that the time when sin- 
cerity was possible is itself a lost feature of the more distant past” (149). For 
Bartsch, Pliny’s situation in some ways foreshadows that of the United States at 
present: “For us, too, simulation seems very much in the ascendant” (189). It is no 
accident that she mentions Baudrillard in her bibliography; for similar reasons 
she might also have decided to include the searing eponymous essay in Umberto 
Eco’s Travels in Hyperreality. 
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The five principal chapters are followed by a brief epilogue, three appen- 
dices, and a bibliography to which the notes are keyed. The appendices consider 
technical questions about Petronius’ Satiricon, Tacitus’ Dialogus, and Pseudo- 
Longinus’ On the Sublime. 

Bartsch is well in control of the ancient sources relevant to her project, the 
Greek as well as the Latin. References to Plutarch’s How to Tell a Flatterer from 
a Friend are not very thick on the ground these days, but that treatise is gen- 
uinely illuminating to this context. The sources themselves, in good philological 
style, are treated critically as intertexts. Bartsch’s translations are dignified and at 
times felicitous; “What a performer dies in me!” (28) is as good a job as I have 
seen of rendering the untranslatable Qualis artifex pereo. Her prose is occasion- 
ally a bit convoluted, but it is generally sophisticated, with here and there a 
soupçon of orality: "Rather suspicious, this military outery— yet not a word in 
the text about forced applause" (29); *Children, hired actors, whatever: it's the 
thought that counts" (189). Overall, I think one must say, the production of such 
a manuscript by a writer of under thirty years of age is something of a tour de 
force. 

The book is exquisitely made, with beautiful paper and a clear, elegant 
typeface; its page has a text-block proportioned according to the Golden Sec- 
tion. The text seems fairly free of typographical errors; one wants, I think, 
(O)ffentlichkeit on page 192. More serious damage to the sense of the paragraph 
is done by the apparent loss of a period and a capital F after “a time of composi- 
tion in the late first century" on page 205. 

We live in a time when film-actors are elected to political office, ranging 
from the mayoral to the presidential, and when sitting presidents, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, do not disdain to appear on Saturday Night Live. By the 
same token, the nation in which I now write has formally espoused, and hitherto 
has (however imperfectly) striven to protect, not only its citizens' life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, but also specifically their freedom of expression. Bartsch's 
work suggests that, in an era when many feel that these precious guarantees are 
in danger of erosion, we have much to learn from a consideration of how an an- 
cient culture, which shifted from republic to monarchy, linked power and mime- 
sis. In this respect Bartsch has provided us with a book that has not only philo- 
logical or historical but also genuinely political import. Qui habet aures audiendi, 
audiat. 


JOHN T. KIRBY 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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ANNE-MARIE TAISNE. L'esthétique de Stace. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1994. 433 
pp. Paper, 280 FF. (Collection d'Etudes Anciennes 122) 


Anne-Marie Taisne is the author of numerous articles concerning the lit- 
erary history and artistic context that inform single poems in Statius’ Silvae and 
self-contained passages in his Thebaid and unfinished Achilleid, papers which 
lay the groundwork for her comprehensive new study of the literary aesthetic on 
display in the extant poetic oeuvre of P. Papinius Statius. In this ambitious mono- 
graph, she undertakes to explore two facets of Statius’ technical artistry, his spa- 
tial and temporal imagery, within the theoretical framework provided by ancient 
literary criticism. She is particularly concerned to articulate the poet's dynamic 
reuse of the weighty literary tradition to which he is heir, and accordingly pro- 
poses, in her introduction, to structure her discussion around such central ancient 
critical issues as imitatio (mimesis) along with its close relatives aemulatio and 
contaminatio, and doctrina with its associated critical vocabulary of ingenium, ra- 
tio, and ars (6-10). Throughout the volume, she explicates these techniques in de- 
tailed analysis of Statian imagines, which she defines generally in the sense of 
“imagery” following S. Viarre ("L'image et le symbole dans la poésie d'Ovide: 
Recherches sur l'imaginaire," REL 62 [1974] 263-80), and particularly by refer- 
ence to individual usages of the term as they are discussed in the article on imago 
in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (11). 

Part 1, “Correspondances dans l'espace," examines the spatial imagery of 
Thebaid, Achilleid, and Silvae in three chapters which treat (1) echo and reflec- 
tion (17-52), (2) metamorphosis, multiplication, and contagion (53-119), and (3) 
simile (120—76). Part 2, *Correspondances dans le temps," investigates the po- 
ems' use of time as a structural principle, again in three chapters which discuss 
(1) prophecies and portents (177—236), (2) digressive elements such as ecphrases 
and embedded narratives (237—303), and (3) leitmotifs, or repeated patterns of 
imagery, such as divine and human interventions and the role of nature in the po- 
ems. The material Taisne analyzes in part 1 coheres more convincingly with her 
overarching theme of spatial imagery than that which she discusses in part 2 
under the rubric of temporal imagery. I did not understand, for example, why 
nature, well discussed in connection with Statius' use of the simile in part 1 
(137-62), reappears in part 2 (331-58) with no explanation of its relevance to 
temporal imagery. 

Taisne persuasively documents the wide range of literary models on which 
Statius draws in all his poetry, and shows that the Thebaid makes particular use 
of epic and tragic models (166-68, 170, 373-75), the Achilleid of tragic and lyric 
models (168-71, 374—78). Her discussion of the literary echoes and wider sym- 
bolic relevance of individual passages is often very interesting, and the sheer ac- 
cumulation of literary parallels is extremely impressive. I was reminded of and 
newly alerted to significant literary resonances on almost every page, and noticed 
only one incomplete assemblage of literary parallels (in her discussion of Hylas 
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in Silvae 1.2.199 [27-28], there is no mention of Theocr. Jd. 13, Ap. Rhod. Arg. 
1.1207—72, or Nicander apud Ant. Lib. Met. 26). The service to which this material 
is put, however, is not as exciting as the length of the study might lead one to 
hope. Throughout, Taisne argues that Statius’ deployment of imagery is consis- 
tent with the overarching thematic framework of each poem, defined as furor 
and horror in the Thebaid (23 and passim), an ambiguous and deceptive calm in 
the Achilleid (353—54 and passim), and serenity and harmony in the Silvae (28 
and passim), but she does not press her analysis beyond the accumulation of im- 
agery in the service of these themes as evidence of Statian amplificatio. 'This is 
particularly disappointing in an author so well placed to discuss the material cul- 
ture of the Flavian epoch and the interrelations between Statius’ poetry (espe- 
cially the Silvae) and the culture of display in Domitian’s Rome. Nevertheless, 
scholars will be grateful to Taisne for the material she has collected with such 
diligence. 

Taisne's study is full of learning and passion for her author, but I fear that 
she will not reach as wide an audience as she and Statius deserve, at least in part 
because of her own apparent isolation from international trends in classical 
scholarship. Although her book was published in 1994, the bibliography includes 
very few works from the 1980s and nothing after 1985. She does not cite either of 
F. M. Ahl’s ground-breaking studies on Statius and Imperial Latin literature 
(“The Rider and the Horse: Politics and Power in Roman Poetry from Horace to 
Statius" ANRW 11.32.1 [1984] 40-110; “Statius’ Thebaid: A Reconsideration,” 
ANRW 11.32.5 [1986] 2803—912), nor does she appear to know the important arti- 
cles on Statius' oeuvre by such leading scholars in the field of Flavian Latin liter- 
ature as G. Aric, B. Kytzler, and D. W. T. C. Vessey (though she elsewhere cites 
their work with approval) published in ANRW 11.32.5 (ed. W. Haase, Berlin and 
New York, 1986), nor the two valuable commentaries on Statian lyric and epic 
which bave recently appeared (Statius Silvae IV, ed. K. M. Coleman [Oxford 
1988]; Statius Thebaid IX, ed. M. Dewar [Oxford 1991]). In the early 1990s, too 
late for Taisne, there also appeared the very interesting discussions of Statius' 
Thebaid by P. Hardie (in The Epic Successors of Virgil [Cambridge 1993]) and 
J. Henderson (“Statius’ Thebaid/Form Premade,” PCPS 37 [1991] 30-80; “Form 
Remade/Statius’ Thebaid," in Roman Epic, ed. A. J. Boyle [London 1993] 162- 
91), as well as J. J. L. Smolenaars' commentary on Thebaid 7 (Leiden 1994). 

Taisne's critical isolation is especially unfortunate because the issues 
which interest her have been the focus of a great deal of scholarly attention in 
Italian, French, and Anglo-American classical criticism over the last twenty-five 
years, and one senses that she would enjoy the opportunity to test her hypothe- 
ses against the newly emerging scholarly discourse in these areas. Imitatio, aemu- 
latio, and doctrina are at the center of the critical work of the *Pisan" school 
most famously represented by G. B. Conte (Memoria dei poeti e sistema lette- 
rario: Catullo, Virgilio, Ovidio, Lucano [Turin: Einaudi, 1974] and Il genere e i suoi 
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confini: cinque studi sulla poesia di Virgilio [Turin: Stampatori, 1980; enlarged ed., 
Garzanti, 1984], both available in English under the title The Rhetoric of Imita- 
tion, ed. and trans. C. P. Segal, with foreword [Ithaca: Cornell, 1985]), and have 
also been well treated in important articles by D. A. Russell, “De Imitatione,” in 
Poetry and Politics in the Age of Augustus, ed. T. Woodman and D. West [Cam- 
bridge 1984] 1-21; R. F. Thomas, “Callimachus, the Victoria Berenices, and Roman 
Poetry,” CQ 33 [1983] 92-113 and *Vergil's Georgics and the Art of Reference,” 
HSCP 90 [1986] 171-98; and J. C. McKeown, Ovid, Amores: Text, Prolegomena 
and Commentary in Four Volumes, 1 [Liverpool 1987] 32-62. S. E. Hinds' discus- 
sion of intertextuality in Latin literature, forthcoming in the Cambridge series 
*Roman Literature and Its Contexts," is eagerly awaited. P. Hardie's analysis of 
Lucretian physics in the echoes and reflections of Ovid's Narcissus episode (“Lu- 
cretius and the Delusions of Narcissus," MD 20-21 [1988] 71-90) might have sug- 
gested further interesting avenues of exploration in Taisne's analysis of Statian 
“echos et reflets, silences et ombres" (17-52). 

Outside of classical scholarship per se, moreover, there has been an explo- 
sion of interest among critics of modern literature in such matters as imitatio and 
echo, aemulatio and amplificatio, the issues at the heart of Taisne’ study. J. Hol- 
lander has written suggestively about echo (The Figure of Echo [Berkeley and 
London 1981 ]), while the work of Harold Bloom has been very influential in ad- 
dressing issues of poetic rivalry and emulation (The Anxiety of Influence: A The- 
ory of Poetry [New York and London 1973]; A Map of Misreading [New York 
and London 1975]). Frank Kermode has brilliantly analyzed “doublets” in Ham- 
let (Forms of Attention [Chicago 1985], chapter 2), in a study which might have 
had much to offer Taisne in her investigations into Statian *couples et multitudes 
semblables" (66-86) and “dedoublements” (198-201). It is a shame for Statian 
studies in particular and Latin literary criticism in general that Taisne has not 
ventured to contribute to these numerous exciting debates. 


A. M. KEITH 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


LEWIS A. SUSSMAN. The Declamations of Calpurnius Flaccus: Text, Translation, 
and Commentary. Leiden, New York, and Cologne: E. J. Brill, 1994. vi + 
258 pp. Cloth, Gld. 140, $80. (Mnemosyne Supplement 133) 


Throughout the Hellenistic and Roman period members of the educated 
elite composed and delivered imitation speeches about hypothetical sets of his- 
torical, legendary, or fictitious circumstances. This was a practice.capable of excit- 
ing the enthusiasm of adults as well as schoolboys, of amateurs as well as profes- 
sional rhetors; witness (for example) Pliny's report of Isaeus' public displays ( Ep. 
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2.3). Considering its importance in classical culture, surprisingly little attention 
has been paid to declamation; scholars have perhaps been too ready to disparage 
and dismiss it on the basis of misleading secondhand characterisations. 

Admittedly, firsthand acquaintance has been hard to come by in the past, 
requiring arid labours over obscure, often badly edited and inaccessible texts 
without much by way of secondary literature to help in orientation. But the situ- 
ation has improved in recent years. On the Greek side, Donald Russell's Greek 
Declamation (Cambridge 1983) is indispensable. Innes and Winterbottom have 
opened up the way to a usable text of Sopater's Diaresis Zetematon in their com- 
mentary (London 1988); alas, we still await someone willing to produce a text 
answering to their prolegomena. Building on these foundations, my own Her- 
mogenes On Issues (Oxford 1995) makes some attempt to explore the connec- 
tions between theory and declamatory practice. 

Latin declamation has been even better served. The elder Seneca has been 
edited and translated by Winterbottom (1974), with monographs by Fairweather 
(Cambridge 1981) and Sussman (Leiden 1978). The Minor Declamations as- 
cribed to Quintilian (D. Min.) have been edited by Shackleton—Bailey (Stuttgart 
1989) and (with an excellent commentary) by Winterbottom (Berlin 1984); and 
there is Dingel's Scholastica Materia (Berlin 1988). The Major Declamations 
have been edited by Hákanson (Stuttgart 1982) and translated by Sussman 
(Frankfurt 1987). Hàkanson also edited the declamations of Calpurnius Flaccus 
(Stuttgart 1978); Sussman now puts us further in his debt with a revised text of 
Calpurnius, accompanied by the first English translation and the first commen- 
tary since Burman's in 1720. 

Of Calpurnius Flaccus himself we know nothing beyond what can be in- 
ferred from the text; stylistic indicators point to a second-century date. His 
Declamations are in fact excerpts of varying length from treatments of fifty- 
three declamation themes; in nine cases only, extracts are given from both sides 
of the argument. By contrast with Seneca's eclectic collection, the excerpts seem 
to be the work of a single hand. But the kind of explicit commentary and advice 
from the teacher provided by the sermones in the Minor Declamations attributed 
to Quintilian, and more systematically by Sopater, is entirely absent. This makes 
for a frustrating read. The sparse highlights collected here convey little sense of 
the structure of the declamation as a whole, or the overall manner in which its ar- 
gument was laid out; one may compare, for example, Calp. 6 with the far more in- 
structive treatment of the same theme in D. Min. 351. 

Sussman's introduction sets out the context efficiently and lucidly. But he 
reproduces a common error in explaining the terms controversia and suasoria (3, 
12). Although most suasoriae were based on history or legend, this was not a 
defining characteristic; the crucial distinction is that between the forensic contro- 
versia and the deliberative suasoria (respectively de factis and de futuris, as Quin- 
tilian says, 7.4.2; cf. 2.4.25). Thus a forensic declamation based on historical 
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events is a controversia (e.g., Sen. C. 9.2); fictitious deliberative themes, such as 
Calp. 18 and 39, are suasoriae. 

The text does not vary greatly from Hákanson's; many of the changes 
adopt proposals advanced but not printed by Hákanson. The result is sometimes 
a definite improvement and usually plausible. But at 7.23 (reference by page and 
line in Hákanson) perneg(antes nec)avit is the least successful solution on offer 
(the argument is, "they denied the charge under torture: even so the torturer, be- 
cause he was an enemy, was able to reach the conclusion he desired"); at 14.11 re- 
tain qui (cf. 6 èx tig oixlac RG 4.167.24, 445.10; 5.70.16; 8.16.8, etc.). There is, re- 
grettably, not even a basic critical apparatus. But in all other respects the text is 
helpfully presented; care has been taken over the punctuation, and italicisation 
separates the extracts more clearly than Hákanson's initial capital. 

lranslating this collection of cryptic epigrams and showy flourishes 
wrenched from their contexts must have been a formidable task; it has been 
done with remarkable success. The aim of retaining the Latin order of clauses oc- 
casionally miscarries (e.g., p. 51, “As defendant on the charge of a single killing, 
I..." [awkward, since the speaker is the prosecutor]). Attempts to reproduce 
rhetorical flourishes are sometimes cumbersome (e.g., p. 71, *commiserating .. . 
communicating" for dolere and dicere) but surprisingly often the effect is felici- 
tous: I liked, for example, “pitied . . . pilloried” (71) for miseranda . . . accusanda 
and, especially, “passion . . . purchase" (77) for amanda . . . emenda. 

In the commentary I sometimes felt that I had been deserted at the mo- 
ment of greatest need: for example in Calp. 11, where I find the poor man's argu- 
ments more than usually opaque. But in general Sussman provides sensible and 
belpful guidance. I offer here a few comments and queries: 

Calp. 7. A closer and more illuminating parallel to this theme than those 
cited from D. Min. can be found in Sopater (RG 8.38-42 Walz) and Hermogenes 
(Stat. 57-58 Rabe). 

Calp. 10. A distinction is needed between the situation and the speaker's 
handling of it. The wife's motives are not (as Sussman's reconstruction implies) 
part of *the situation" but are the husband's tendentious construction of her ac- 
tions; her advocate would in turn stress her wifely devotion and ask why he told 
her of the dream if not in the hope she would pass it on. 

Calp. 14. The passages cited from Quintilian show that the status of an ad- 
dictus could be a matter of dispute, but nothing in Calpurnius addresses this 
point; the theme is treated simply as a conflict between the law excluding the 
speaker from inheritance as a disinherited son and the law which makes him heir 
as patronus. Thus the theme is treated as in essence similar to Hermogenes' illus- 
tration of conflict of law (Stat. 84—88). 

Calp. 19. Sussman describes the theme as “one of three cases of human sac- 
rifice found in declamation”; add Sopater RG 8.232-38 (with D. Min. 326), RG 
4.471 — 5.147; [Hermogenes] Inv. 169—70; Libanius Decl. 41. 
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Calp. 23. Sussman denies that biological parentage is in dispute and loads 
his translation to that effect. I find this implausible, and the facts stated at 22.7--9 
do not secure the son’s biological parentage; the woman could have been assert- 
ing that the son was oxopoAuaioc. 

Calp. 36. Sussman wonders why the father asks for his son’s death, not his 
freedom. We should bear in mind the popularity of “figured” themes (cf. [Her- 
mogenes] Inv. 204-10; Winterbottom on D. Min. 335.9), in which the overt re- 
quest is designed to elicit obliquely a different outcome which the speaker feels 
inhibited from speaking openly. 

Calp. 40. Sussman comments: “We should note that only in the Calp. ver- 
sion does the young man initiate the marriage proposal; in Sen. C. 6.6 and D. 
Min. 354 the father suggests the match (suspecting his adultery with the 
mother)." In Seneca this prior suspicion is explicitly denied (adulterium in venefi- 
cio demum deprehendi); in D. Min. it is the wife who first mentions marriage (to 
explain away her compromising conversation with the young man). The young 
man takes the initiative also in Hermogenes (Stat. 45) and Julius Victor (RL.M 
376 Halm); the fact that Calpurnius chose to follow this variant of the theme 
makes Sussman's inclination to import the motif of prior suspicion from D. Min. 
unconvincing. 

Calp. 41. For another case turning on the definition of rape (abduction or 
sexual violation) cf. RG 4.501—2, 507. In Calpurnius I have always understood the 
abduction as a favour done by an &odotng for his Eowuevog (note the Greek 
background implied by ephebus; cf., e.g., Tib. 1.9.43—44 for a similar, if less vio- 
lent, service), with the abductor the subject of quem amabat (33.11). This inter- 
pretation economically explains the abduction for another's benefit, the girl's . 
hostility to the young man (awkward if she is the subject of amabat, as Sussman 
supposes), and the indication that the young man's death will entail the abduc- 
tor's death as well. Sussman describes this interpretation (suggested to him by an 
unnamed reader) as “less likely"; but his own attempt to reconstruct the situa- 
tion on a different basis becomes excessively convoluted. 

Calp. 42. Note also the Greek parallels (Syrianus 2.77-78 Rabe; RG 4.363, 
5.131, 7.288). 

Calp. 46. *Ran away" is misleading for fugit: the rapist went into voluntary 
exile. Cf. RG 4.794, 5.195—96; D. Min. 280; RLM 95.5; Quint. 7.8.4. 

But such nit-picking should not have the last word—Sussman has made 
another valuable contribution to the study of declamation. 


MALCOLM HEATH 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
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DAVID KONSTAN. Sexual Symmetry: Love in the Ancient Novel and Related 
Genres. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994. xiii -- 270 pp. Cloth, 
$35. 


“Thus there begins to develop an erotics different from the one that had 
taken its starting point in the love of boys. .... This new erotics organizes itself 
around the symmetrical and reciprocal relationship of a man and a woman, 
around the high value attributed to virginity, and around the complete union in 
which it finds perfection." So Michel Foucault asserts in a concluding chapter of 
his three-volume History of Sexuality (III, The Care of the Self [1984, trans. 1986] 
232), a history that began as an effort to describe the emergence of sexuality as 
the subject of a distinct science in the late nineteenth century (I, An Introduction 
[1976, trans. 1978]) and that later broadened into *a genealogy of desiring man, 
from classical antiquity through the first centuries of Christianity" (II, The Use of 
Pleasure (1984, trans. 1985] 12). Here Foucault is commenting on the transition 
from pederasty to heterosexual love as the subjects of philosophical reflection on 
the nature of desire and its proper management. It is to this *new erotics" of het- 
erosexual reciprocity that David Konstan's title Sexual Symmetry refers: the no- 
tion that a new construction of sexuality emerged in the Common Era, a sexual- 
ity structured, not hierarchically as in the relationship between the erastes and 
the erömenos (with its predatory dynamic of subject and object, active and pas- 
sive partners), but symmetrically, with an emphasis on the subjectivity of both 
partners who, although of opposite sex, are alike in age, social standing, and mea- 
sure of amatory attachment, culminating in the Christian ideal of conjugal love 
and heterosexual fidelity. Konstan's subtitle, Love in the Ancient Novel and Re- 
lated Genres, provides an index to the book's focus on literary genres and to 
Konstan's generic approach to his subject matter, first locating the ideal of erotic 
reciprocity in the five Greek romances that survive (chaps. 1 and 2) and then 
showing how this type of relationship differs markedly from the representation 
of desire in the (roughly contemporaneous) Latin novels of Petronius and 
Apuleius (chap. 3), as well as in a wide variety of related literary genres that 
antedate the novel and contributed to its emergence as a literary form (chap. 4). 
In none of these, Konstan argues, do we find the type of erotic reciprocity en- 
joyed by the hero and heroine of the standard Greek romance. In later chapters, 
Konstan contrasts further still this idea of erotic reciprocity, as represented in the 
ancient texts, with the representation of desire in modern fiction (from Sidney's 
Arcadia and Richardson's Pamela to the contemporary Harlequin Romance, 
chap. 5), and he attempts (however briefly) to identify those aspects of the social 
milieu that might account for the emergence and appeal of "sexual symmetry" in 
Greek fiction (chap. 6). 

Konstan's argument is summarized in his introduction, and the progres- 
sion of each chapter is aided by subheadings which are listed in the table of con- 
tents. All Greek is transliterated, and all foreign—language texts, including mod- 
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ern scholarship, are translated to make the work accessible for the nonspecialist. 
A. single index collects words, themes, topics, and authors—both ancient and 
modern—discussed. The list of works cited runs for nearly thirty pages and con- 
tains more than seven hundred items. The book is suitable for comparativists 
curious about the antecedents of modern romance, and especially useful for clas- 
sicists who desire a synoptic view of gender studies in the context of classical lit- 
erature and culture. Few scholars, I suspect, will complete this book without en- 
countering something new in the way of ancient text or modern scholarship—a 
fact which in itself is testimony to the impressive breadth of Konstan's own read- 
ing and depth of his erudition. 

This is not to say that the work is without problems of its own, both of a 
technical nature and of a theoretical sort. For one thing, Konstan's argument by 
its very nature demands a large measure of plot summary of the detailed novels 
themselves, which can make for tiresome reading at times and for sentences that 
try to say too much; for example, “Thersander, the wicked husband of Clitopho's 
benefactress, who has conceived a passion for Leucippe and fabricated the story 
of her death at the hands of his own wife, Melite, pursues Clitopho and Leucippe 
into the shrine, where he denounces the release of Clitopho from his chains and 
claims Leucippe as his 'slave, a wanton woman and madly passionate for men' 
(8.1.2)" (23). 

Although his study performs an important service in demonstrating the 
homogeneity of the surviving Greek romances, Konstan is hard-pressed to rec- 
oncile the violence and aggressive sexuality of Achilles Tatius’ romance (where 
the hero Clitophon is treated to a series of grisly scenes that detail Leucippe's 
apparent sacrifice and beheading) with his paradigm of erotic reciprocity, except 
by way of arguing that Achilles presents an inversion of the genre's conventions: 
“,.. Achilles Tatius plays against but does not cancel the conventions of recipro- 
cal desire that inform the Greek novel and constitute the horizon for the story of 
Clitopho and Leucippe" (73). This is perhaps one of the most interesting and en- 
gaging readings in the book, combining the concerns of feminist criticism with 
the strategies of narratology: “The novel by Achilles Tatius is animated by a ten- 
sion between the symmetrical desire of hero and heroine, characteristic of the 
Greek novel, and voyeuristic potentialities of the first-person narrative form, 
which are realized in the exploitation of theatrical scenes involving Leucippe as 
victim and other pleasures of the male gaze” (72). Feminist critics may find this 
sort of attempt to recuperate the violence of Achilles Tatius’ text disconcerting. 
Since it is the narrator (Clitophon) who serves as a vehicle for the “male gaze,” 
the text in effect coerces the reader into making that male perspective her own, 
even as feminist film critics have theorized the coercive effect of classical Holly- 
wood cinema on the female viewer or spectatrix (fundamental here is L. Mulvey, 
Screen [1974] 16.3). 

Classicists sympathetic with the poststructuralist conviction that criticism 
is itself a form of fiction may find in Konstan a certain reticence to enter into 
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what Roland Barthes called “the pleasure of the text” and to explore the multi- 
ple ways in which narrative can work to engage the reader's desire—although 
Konstan's readings show considerable improvement here over those of Foucault, 
who (perhaps owing to his marginal training in classics) seems oblivious to the 
type of "literary gamesmanship" in Second Sophistic fiction that has been the 
focus of recent studies by the late John Winkler (Auctor and Actor [Berkeley 
1985], Shadi Bartsch (Decoding the Ancient Novel [Princeton 1989]), and now 
Simon Goldhill (Foucault's Virginity [Cambridge 1995]). For Konstan's distaste 
for this kind of reading see his review (CP 89 [1992]) of N. Slater, Reading Petro- 
nius (Baltimore 1990). Eros in Konstan's discussion is largely limited to what is 
represented in the text. To the degree that Sexual Symmetry can be characterized 
as a quest for the Urform of the Greek romance, the *old school" philologist 
Konstan has won out over the "new school" Konstan the critic. Further still, Kon- 
stan's appeal to the authority of Foucault and his problematic History of Sexual- 
ity seems somewhat misplaced. Foucault read Greek fiction not as literature but 
as discourse, that is, as one index among many of the cultural construction of sex- 
uality in the first centuries of the Common Era. In framing his study as an inves- 
tigation of literary genres, Konstan addresses only indirectly the vexed question 
of the degree to which his texts “reflect” or participate in the practice of sexuality 
in the ancient Mediterranean world. Only in the conclusion (chap. 6) does Kon- 
stan take up the issues that so interested Foucault; only here does he speculate in 
a stimulating way about the “social or ideological conditions" that account for 
the birth of Greek romantic fiction as a “form adapted to the expression of a dis- 
tinct structure of feeling" (218). Foucauldians and new historicists, feminists and 
gender theorists, structuralists and poststructuralists, and even “plain old" classi- 
cists will want something more than this. Nevertheless, Konstan's Sexual Symme- 
try succeeds admirably in engaging a wide variety of critical positions with con- 
siderable sophistication while arguing, at the same time, a simple and important 
thesis. This book will serve as an indispensable guide and point of departure for 
all future discussions of representation and desire in Western literature. 


ANDREW WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HASAN MALAY. Greek and Latin Inscriptions in the Manisa Museum. Vienna, 
1994. 192 pp. 99 plates. (Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Denkschriften 237, Ergánzungsbande zu den Tituli Asiae Minoris 19) 


For well over a century, inscriptions found in the Hermus Valley in Lydia 
have been making their way to the museum at Manisa. Hasan Malay presents 
here a full inventory of this rich collection, stones deriving from the great cities 
(Sardes, Philadelphia, Daldis, Hierocaesarea, etc.) and from the numerous vil- 
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lages within their territories. Malay has himself contributed substantially to the 
building of this collection through his explorations, and his familiarity with the 
region and its monuments is an essential component of this catalogue. 

In recent years the inscriptions of Lydia have received work of very high 
quality which is readily available to readers, and Malay has made the laudable 
decision to include only what must be included in order to complete the pub- 
lished record on the museum holdings: new texts are given description, text, com- 
mentary, and photograph; already published texts with no photograph in print 
have a brief description, lemma, and photograph but no text; others, only a de- 
scription and up-to-date lemma without photograph or text (except where 
Malay has improved the readings, e.g., nos. 39, 368, 380). Malay has shown ad- 
mirable discipline in not filling our libraries with redundant matter. 

The material is organized by type of text, except for a twenty-page adden- 
dum of stones that arrived during the year that publication was in progress. The 
statistics: 561 entries, of which 190 are new texts; twelve of these have been held 
for impending separate publication; four texts are in Lydian; there is little Latin 
(no. 470; bilingual, nos. 231, 520 [a new illustration of the bilingualism of Imperial 
freedmen; cf. Robert, Laodicée 325-26], and 523, an edict). Metrical texts are few 
(nos. 51, 318, 354). Dates range from the fourth century B.c. (no. 515, fragment of 
an Aeolic decree, nearly stoichedon) to the twelfth A.D., but are mostly Roman 
Imperial; for many stones the exact provenance is uncertain. The lemmas, while 
not genetic in form, are thorough and current; the commentaries address es- 
sentials with efficiency. Careful indexes are provided (only to the texts actually 
printed), also a detailed concordance to past publications, and two clear maps 
showing known provenances. Some of these texts will be taken up in the course 
of the completion of TAM V by Georg Petzl. Note that Petzl’s “Beichtinschrif- 
ten" (— EpigrAnat 22) appeared simultaneously; a number of those inscriptions 
are in the Manisa Museum, and Petzl was able to consult and cite Malay’s manu- 
script in completing his own work. 

The photographs are uniformly excellent (nos. 360 and 362 have been 
badly cropped, cutting off some text) and constitute an important new body of 
evidence for the history of art in western Anatolia in the late Hellenistic and Ro- 
man periods. These mostly are reliefs (no. 161 is especially rich, and obscure ow- 
ing to weathering; no. 58 is a Nike in the round; no. 336 is incised and perhaps 
unfinished). 

The volume offers pleasures for diverse agendas. New villages are attested 
(nos. 38 and 184, 48, 51), a known one located (no. 31); a new phratry inscription 
(no. 244) joins others from the northeastern part of Lydia. We have a new sundial 
(no. 25), and a woman who lived to be a hundred (no. 465). Foreign ethnics are 
few. No. 536, from Dareioukome, is a grave monument for Apollonius set up 
by his wife, Tyche, perhaps in the second century or earlier, 'AxoAAovio 
TQ[...]JAOYPHNO; the majuscules are properly cautious, and Malay cites 
Dura only in the commentary; there is scarcely space but consider Tw[ßiov], 
whatever the likelihood of a Jew from Parthian Dura settling by the Hermus. 
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A number of new cults and divine epithets are revealed. Zeus Antigoneios 
(nos. 69-74, variously spelled) Malay traces to the Antigonid dynasty and Mace- 
donian soldiers settled in Lydia in the Hellenistic period. This seems to me un- 
likely, in an area never under Antigonid rule even briefly, and I suspect rather 
that the epithet comes from an ordinary founder named Antigonus, like Heracles 
Diomedonteios on Cos, founded by a Diomedon ca. 300 B.c. 

The greatest treasure in the volume is a stele found in 1993 near the 
Gygaean Lake in the territory of Daldis (no. 523): erected by a priest of Zeus 
Driktes of the démos of the Thamoritai. It commemorates gaining a fair (xa- 
vi]yvoic/mercatum) for the Arillenoi; his statement is followed by the governor's 
edict in Greek and Latin, dated to 134/5, in which T. Aur. Fulvus Boionius permits 
the fair asked for by the villagers of Arilla (seven days each September), with a 
month allowed for any opposing petition. The two versions are punctuated by 
statements in a different hand that the demos honored the priest and a priestess 
with gold crowns; finally, in another hand, one Asinius Rufus writes to Sardes 
that the village Arilla, ancestrally his (ngooNxovod pot È zxooyóvov), has asked 
for his assistance with the emperor, and he goes on (it seems) to complain about 
the Sardians’ behavior and announce his success. This text of Asinius, even 
though not much is lost, is incoherent and obscure; as Malay says, its problems 
are not yet solved. Obscurity attends the whole affair, especially the juridical re- 
lationship between the village of the Arillenoi, the démos of the Thamoritai, and 
Sardes. Both the governor and Asinius are explicit that the village Arilla insti- 
gated the action, which seemingly was not channeled through any city-state. The 
rivalries engendered by rural fairs are documented elsewhere as well, and Malay 
Offers a useful commentary. 

I note the following. No. 186.8: Petzl (no. 8) reads uao]vvootou 318.3, the 
third word, dwvn, has fallen out. No. 488 (on gold foil, no connected text but per- 
haps an “Orphic lamella”), line 5 should read JAPEABOYTIHPI, line 11 AH has 
been fitted in between lines and looks like a correction. In no. 31 (13/2 B.C.) a vil- 
lage gives a Roman honorand his full legal name, as we expect at this early date: 
Tóiov IIoníviov Tatov viov AijuAL "Páov; the cognomen rightly worries Malay, 
as we expect something intelligible, and he finds this only as a German name in 
Cassius Dio; better an error (or less than that) for the Latin Raius. No. 517 is a 
fragmentary decree found near Tabala in which a man is honored for his piety 
and various benefactions, which included paying for constructions; the decree is 
to be inscribed in two copies, the first *at Lagina" (the second place is largely 
lost), which Malay suggests was the honorand's native country; perhaps instead 
this is a decree of Stratoniceia, sent to his native Tabala. 

Supplements to this catalogue will be inevitable, given the active research 
being conducted in Lydia. But the high quality of both the scholarship and the 
production of this volume guarantees that it will be of permanent service to stu- 
dents of the region. 

KENT J. RIGSBY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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A POLITICS OF EATING: 
FEASTING IN EARLY GREEK SOCIETY 


In Euripides’ Cyclops, Silenus and his satyr companions have been 
shipwrecked in the realm of Polyphemus and have become his slaves.! 
Odysseus lands there, meets Silenus, and, conversing with him, asks who 
inhabits the land: 


Odysseus: Who occupies the area? A race of beasts? 

Silenus: Cyclopes. They live in caves, not roofed houses. 

Odysseus: Who is their leader? Or do they have a democracy? 

Silenus: They're herdsmen. No one has any power over anyone else. 

Odysseus: Do they sow Demeter's grain? Or what do they live on? 

Silenus: Milk and cheeses and meals [borai] of mutton. 

Odysseus: Do they have Dionysus' drink, the liquid of the vine? 

Silenus Not at all. For that reason, they live in a land without 
choruses. 

Odysseus: Are they hospitable, and do they treat strangers with 
respect? 

Silenus: They claim that strangers have the most delicious flesh. 


1] must express gratitude to Robert Renehan, Mark Griffith, and Anthony Long for 
reading and commenting on this paper in its various incarnations. The comments of 
George Kennedy, former editor of AJP, and the anonymous reviewer have been of im- 
mense value as well. Of course, whatever inadequacies remain in it are my responsibility, 
not theirs. 

I also must express a debt of gratitude to several scholars whose writings, listed in 
the bibliography, have been particularly influential in its formation. Three scholars stand 
out in their attempts to make sense of the social dynamics that underlie Homeric poems. 
They are Walter Donlan, Moses Finley, and Bjørn Quiller. Various writings on Greek com- 
mensality have also been important: Pauline Schmitt Pantel's monumental study, La cité 
au banquet; the collection of essays edited by William Slater, Dining in a Classical Context; 
Oswyn Murray's articles cited in the bibliography as well as the collection of essays edited 
by him under the title Sympotica, and Suzanne Said's essay, “Les crimes des prétendants,” 
which deals with commensality specifically in the Homeric poems. 
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Odysseus: What do you mean? They like meals [borai] of men they 
have killed? 
Silenus: | Everyone who comes here has been eaten up. (117-28) 


Silenus has rapidly made clear the beastly level of Cyclopean gastron- 
omy. The savagery of the Cyclopes' diet is underlined by his diction: the 
LSJ tells us that the word translated twice here as “meals,” borai, is more 
appropriately used to describe food for animals than for people. Silenus 
also lets us know that the Cyclopes are herdsmen and, like atavistic 
throwbacks to a time before cereal culture, raise no grain.? They are so 
backward that they do not have even wine. One dire consequence of this 
is spelled out by Silenus: they have no choruses. Polyphemus himself 
later illustrates another: they totally lack sympotic sophistication (483— 
589). So great is their culinary degeneracy, that, in defiance of the ac- 
cepted norms of hospitality, they eat strangers who visit their realm. Not 
only, however, do the Cyclopes lack the elements of a cultured cuisine, 
they also lack basic political institutions. They have no ruler, nor do they 
have a democracy: as Silenus says, “no one has any power over anyone 
else." The lack of political institutions and of culinary development may 
at first seem like two independent elements of a culturally deprived life. 
This is not the case, however. We shall see that in early Greek culture 
there is a strong connection between eating and politics. Indeed, it will 
soon be apparent that the Cyclopes' culinary and political deficiencies 
are closely related. 

It is my hope to demonstrate this relationship. Emphasis will be 
placed on representations of eating in the Iliad and the Odyssey. It will 
then be shown how the patterns uncovered in Homeric texts lived on in 
later documents and institutions. It is impossible to know how accurately 
the life portrayed in the Homeric poems represents the historical condi- 
tions of any real society? It may be true that the analysis of institutions 


2Shaw (“Eaters of Flesh") examines the ancient bias against pastoral ways of life. 
Interestingly, Dicaearchus indicated that pastoralism preceded grain agriculture in his 
scheme of human cultural development (Porph. Abst. 4.1.2). 

3The debate over how accurately the Homeric representation of society portrays 
any existent society, whether contemporary with the composition of the Homeric corpus or 
earlier, has gone on for decades now. Treatments of the topic are found in Finley, World of 
Odysseus; Snodgrass, “An Historical Homeric Society?"; Posner, “The Homeric Version of 
the Minimal State" 44; Quiller, “Dynamics of Homeric Society” 113-14; Donlan, “Politics 
of Generosity,” *Reciprocities," “Scale, Value, and Function,” “Social Groups”; and Morris, 
"Use and Abuse." 
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described in them is relevant only to an ideal world or to an aristocratic 
ideology. Such complex issues, however, may be avoided by merely ana- 
lyzing certain aspects of eating as presented by Homer without thought 
of how well those aspects match the practice of any actual people. In the 
endeavor, of course, caution must be exercised not to expect too much of 
the data. Even if Homer's narrative does represent some actual society, 
it is the nature of narrative to be selective, and it would therefore be in- 
appropriate to try to extract from the poems either a comprehensive pic- 
ture of foodways or any quantitative data about them. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible not to be struck by how consistent representations of eating 
in Homer are, and, moreover, not to acknowledge that patterns revealed 
in the Homeric representations had a long afterlife not only in later texts 
but even in social institutions. 


FEASTING AND THE HOMERIC POLITICAL ECONOMY 


On the shield of Achilles, a microcosm of the Iliadic world, is 
wrought a scene which reveals some political aspects of eating. 


And he put on it [the shield] the precinct of a king. There workmen were 
reaping with sharp sickles in their hands. Some of the bunches of grain 
were falling thickly to the ground in the wake of the sickles; the sheaf- 
binders were binding others with ties of straw; three sheaf-binders stood 
by ready while in the rear children were picking up the bunches, bearing 
them away in their arms and constantly handing them over. In the middle, 
glad in heart, the king stood with his scepter next to the swath cut through 
the grain. At a distance heralds [kerukes] were preparing a feast [daita] un- 
der an oak, busying themselves around a large ox they had slaughtered. 
Meanwhile, the women prepared [palunon] white barley as a meal [deip- 
non] for the workmen. (Hom. Il. 18.550--60) 


This image encodes something about the political and economic organi- 
zation of the Homeric world. The workmen gather in wealth—here, the 
harvest—for the king, the center of power. He in turn redistributes from 
his own wealth food for the workmen. Karl Polanyi,* an economist of the 
mid-century, pointed out the significance of this centripetal movement 
of goods which then are redistributed. He claimed that market activity, 


^| disagree with Polanyi’s major thesis, that standard market analysis is irrelevant to 
economies where no obvious markets can be said to exist. Nevertheless, the taxonomy he 
advances is a useful qualitative description of various types of economic activity. 
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which he calls exchange and whose study dominates the science we call 
formal economics, is only one of several major modes of goods transfer. 
Another is reciprocity, which “denotes movement between correlative 
points of symmetrical groupings.” It typically involves what we might 
consider gift-giving.» Alcinous, for instance, gives Odysseus gifts when 
Odysseus stays in Phaeacia. In this gift-giving, ^movement between cor- 
relative points of symmetrical groupings" has occurred: from Alcinous, 
the head of a household and a guest-friend to Odysseus, the head of a 
household and another guest-friend. Another mode of goods transfer is 
redistribution, which “designates appropriational movements toward a 
center and out of it again" (Polanyi, "Instituted Process" 250). In redis- 
tributive economic activity, goods are gathered to a center, from which 
they are then dispersed. It is clear that, in the passage from the shield, 
when we see the workmen gather in grain from the fields and in turn be 
given grain as a meal, we are witnessing a redistributive mechanism at 
work. Moreover, we are witnessing how food—here, grain and meat—is 
channeled by the mechanism's working. 

In itself, that fact might seem interesting but irrelevant to politics. 
However, there is a strong connection between possessing political 
power and being the central figure in a redistributive scheme, particu- 
Jarly in a society like that portrayed by Homer. Richard Seaford writes: 


Homeric society has been classified, from the perspective of comparative 
anthropology, as the kind of pre-state society called ‘chiefdom’, or more 
specifically ‘low level’ or ‘immature’ chiefdom, in which there is unstable 
centralized direction, with the power of the political leader (basileus) 
based not on centralized institutions, stratification, or a formal apparatus 
of repression, but on wealth, prestige, military prowess, an informal au- 
thority over the other like-named chiefs (basileis), and on his ability to act 
as redistibutor.® (Reciprocity and Ritual 22) 


5Gift-giving and its importance to non-industrial societies has been the subject of 
vast literature in anthropology. Marcel Mauss opened up the topic in 1925 with his “Essai 
sur le don," translated into English as The Gift. More recent major treatments of the topic 
include Gregory, Gifts and Commodities, and Weiner, Inalienable Possessions. Moses Fin- 
ley is most to be credited with bringing it to the attention of classicists with his World of 
Odysseus. Since Finley, numerous classicists have worked on gift-giving in the ancient 
Greek world. Among them are Walter Donlan in “Scale, Value, and Function,” “The Politics 
of Generosity,” “Reciprocities in Homer,” and “Unequal Exchange”; Ian Morris in “Gift 
and Commodity"; and Richard Seaford in Reciprocity and Ritual. 

¢Compare Bjørn Quiller's conclusions (^Dynamics" 120). 
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Marshall D. Sahlins has stated that “much of primitive economy is 
‘household economy’ ” (“Political Power" 408). Thus there is a natural 
tendency to limit production to meet only the household's needs." If pro- 
duction is to be intensified, some agent, whose principal action, the col- 
lecting and redistribution of goods, is political in nature, must be the 
moving force, and he occupies a position of prestigious political power.? 
In a much quoted line, he has written, “Redistribution is chieftainship 
said in economics" (Tribesmen 95). 

The connection between redistribution and political power is re- 
peatedly demonstrated in the Homeric poems.? Often redistributive ac- 
tivity is marked by words related to the word daiomai, which goes back 
to a root that means “to divide” (Chantraine, Dictionnaire s.v. daiomai ), 
and it is most evident when the dividing up of booty is described. Thus, 
Achilles in his quarrel with Agamemnon, when he protests that Aga- 
memnon cannot be compensated for Chryseis with a gift, makes ref- 
erence to a distribution of booty among the Achaeans using the word 
dedastai (Il. 1.125) from dateomai, a relative of daiomai. Again, when 
Odysseus and his men raid the Cicones, we see a redistributive mecha- 
nism at work. For, having killed the men and seized their wives and trea- 
sure, the Achaeans divided [dassameth’: again from dateomai] the booty 


"In Sahlins’ words: “Primitive society does not inherently produce a surplus; the sys- 
tem of ownership and production moves to inhibit the generation of a surplus. . . . [This] 
centripetal tendency stands directly in the way of a tribal-wide economy. It is only over- 
come by the attribution of prestige to those who administer the tribal economy, thus giving 
them the ability to stimulate the production upon which, in turn, their economic functions 
rest” (“Political Power" 409). 

8Sahlins writes: ^The principal administrative operation in a tribal economy, there- 
fore, is pooling and redistribution of goods by a central agent. Everywhere, this central 
agent occupies a political, chiefly status and his redistributive activities subsidize the divi- 
sion of labor and tribal enterprise. Prestige is attributed to the chief so long as he manages 
goods in the general welfare. This prestige not only permits the chief to influence persons, 
it sanctions his call on goods. Prestige, therefore, operates to overcome an inherent ten- 
dency to limit productivity in a system of production for use (as opposed to production for 
exchange). Prestige is the action of a social system operating to widen the economy at the 
same time, and by means of increasing the powers of the administrating chief. It follows 
that the growth of political power and the development of a tribal economy are in direct 
and reciprocal relation, and both are similarly related to economic productivity" (“Political 
Power" 410). 

Bořivoj Borecký has surveyed the importance of distribution in early Greek soci- 
ety in two works, "Primitive Origin" and Survivals of Some Tribal Ideas. Peter Rose briefly 
discusses the thematic importance of distribution in the Iliad in Sons of the Gods 78-82. 
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among themselves in such a way that no man, Odysseus claims, was 
cheated out of a fair share because of him (Od. 9.42). Here is apparent 
not only a redistribution but also the fact that the political leader takes 
charge of it. This perception of the importance of redistribution is re- 
inforced by the complex maneuverings around the division of booty in a 
story that Nestor relates of a Pylian raid on the Epeians. The Pylian lead- 
ers come together and divide [daitreuon: from daitreuo, a relative of dai- 
omai| the booty; the king takes a special portion and arranges that the 
rest be fairly divided [daitreuein] among the people (Il. 11.671—705). 
Again we see an association of the politically powerful with redistribu- 
tion. Rights to land usage may also undergo a redistributive process. 
When Nausithous founds his polis after fleeing the Cyclopes, he oversees 
the division [edassat’: from dateomai] of the new territory among his fol- 
lowers (Od. 6.10). Once again, it is the politically powerful king, Nausi- 
thous, who oversees redistribution. 

In passing it should be noted that redistribution was so important 
to the early Greeks that the complex of ideas associated with it was 
mapped even onto the divine world. We see this in the words daimön and 
moira. It is most likely that the word daimön is etymologically related to 
the word daiomai (Chantraine, Dictionnaire s.v. daimón); a daimön is 
then a partitioner. The concept of moira, often translated as fate, pat- 
ently has its origin in the distribution of shares, moirai (Chantraine, Dic- 
tionnaire s.v. meiromai). One of Zeus' major roles, for that matter, is dis- 
tributor. He is portrayed in the Jliad distributing to men different 
mixtures of good and evil from two urns that lie on his floor (24.525—33). 
In Hesiod’s Theogony a central act of Zeus in his establishment of the 
Olympian order is his distribution of powers, for, when the Titanomachy 
was over, Zeus divided [diedassato] prerogatives among his followers 
(885). In the Iliad, the distribution |dedastai] by lot of the three parts of 
the world—the sea, underworld, and sky—among Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Hades is related (15.189). The wording of the scene reminds us of the 
Greek custom of dividing inheritances by lot (Borecky, “Primitive Ori- 
gin” 46). Even in the divine paradigm of political action, then, distribu- 
tion has a central role." 

The passage quoted above from the description of Achilles’ shield 


Cf Pind. O. 7.55. 
uF, M. Cornford (Religion to Philosophy 1-72) presents a fascinating discussion— 
somewhat tainted by dated anthropological theories—of distribution in the divine realm. 
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uses two words associated with the consumption of food, dais and deip- 
non. ' The workmen, we note, are going to have a deipnon. Deipnon oc- 
curs twelve times in the 7liad and twenty times in the Odyssey. Various 
derivatives also appear: in the Odyssey, deipneo occurs ten times, deip- 
néstos once, deipnizó once, and deipnistes once; deipned occurs once in 
the Iliad. It describes a meal early (Il. 8.53; Od. 9.311, 15.397), in the mid- 
day (Od. 6.97), or late (Od. 4.61) that is taken for alimentary purposes.” 
Frequently, as in the case of the workmen on the shield of Achilles who 
receive a deipnon, it designates the meal of those engaged in bard labor 
(IL 11.86, 23.158, Od. 9.311). Men consume a deipnon before they engage 
in military activity (Il. 2.381, 8.53). For that matter, in the scene in which 
Odysseus advises that the Achaeans eat before going to battle, he wants 
Achilles to tell them to prepare a deipnon for themselves because of the 
strengthening powers of food and drink (Il. 19.171). Even horses, inas- 
much as they eat food for alimentation, can have a deipnon (Il. 2.383). In 
contrast to this, the word only once finds itself in the context of the gods' 
meals: in a concession to anthropomorphism, just as humans who are in- 
volved in long journeys refresh themselves with a deipnon (Od. 15.77, 
500) (e.g., Hermes, after his long flight to Calypso's island, has one [deip- 
nese] [Od. 5.95]). 

Deipnon, ariston, and dorpon are the three nouns? in Homer used 
to designate meals whose principal purpose is nourishment.'^ The word 


12 Deipnon is used for an early meal primarily before activities which require much 
labor (cf. Snell, Lexikon s.v. deipnon). It should be noted that a scholion at Odyssey 4.61 ap- 
parently displays discomfort at the use of this word for a meal past sunset (Od. 3.497) (Din- 
dorf, Scholia ad 4.61), a discomfort equally felt by Buchholz in the last century (Das Pri- 
vatleben 191-93) and S. West today, who suggests the text may be corrupt (“Books I-IV” ad 
loc.). The word is normally used for meals during the day. 

Buchholz advocates a rather tidy scheme for Homeric meals, with the ariston be- 
ing an early meal, the deipnon being a midday meal, and the dorpon being a late meal, al- 
though he allows that at times, when, before a major labor, it is necessary to have a large 
early meal, the deipnon may supplant the ariston (Das Privatleben 186-94). The scholia 
present us with contradictory information about the number of meals in the day of a 
Homeric hero, on one occasion indicating that there were three meals in a day, ariston, 
deipnon, and dorpon, on another implying there were only two, apparently accepting aris- 
ton as a synonym for deipnon; the number of meals in Homeric epics was apparently a mat- 
ter of learned debate, for Athenaeus 1.11b-f presents us with conflicting schemes. The is- 
sues as documented in Athenaeus and the scholia are discussed by Martin Schmidt, 
Erklärungen 191-96. 

«Suzanne Said points out that formulae at Od. 5.95 and 14.111 make it clear that a 
deipnon “provides a heart with nourishment" (“Les crimes des prétendants" 14). 
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dorpon® is used for a late meal (Snell, Lexikon s.v. dorpon).'6 It occurs 
fifteen times in the [liad and twenty-four times in the Odyssey. The ver- 
bal derivative dorpeö appears once in the /liad and four times in the 
Odyssey; the words metadorpios and potidorpion occur in the Odyssey 
once and twice respectively. The word ariston, which occurs twice in Ho- 
mer, describes an early meal whose main point seems to be nourishment 
(Od. 16.2; Il. 24.124; see Snell, Lexikon s.v. ariston). 

The other word in the passage from the shield, dais, hereafter 
translated as feast, occurs thirty times" in the /liad and fifty-five times in 
the Odyssey. Its variant daite is used once in the /liad and three times in 
the Odyssey, while its variant daitus is used once in the Iliad. The cognate 
verb, dainumi, "to give a feast," shows up in the active voice three times 
in the Iliad and twice in the Odyssey. Its middle voice, dainumai, “to par- 
ticipate in a feast," occurs fifteen times in the Miad and thirty-seven 
times in the Odyssey, and the compound metadainumai occurs twice in 
the Iliad and once in the Odyssey. The word daitumön is employed nine 
times in the Iliad to denote the participant at a dais. All these words go 
back to the same root (Chantraine, s.v. daiomai), which denotes division 
or distribution, as does the previously mentioned daiomai. Accordingly, 
the word dais in Homer betrays the feast's rootedness in notions of re- 
distribution (Cf. Said, “Les crimes des prétendants" 14-23). Because re- 
distribution is a primary expression of political power in the Homeric 
world and dais clearly signals its connection with distribution, the dais 
will be the focus of our attention as we explore the politics of eating.!8 


5Buchholz, expressing an exceptional view, supplies some evidence that the nomi- 
native of this word was the masculine *dorpos, which had a neuter plural (Das Privatleben 
189-90). 

16 The same meal is referred to by the words dorpon and deipnon on one occasion 
(Od. 4.61, 4.213), though, as pointed out in note 12 above, commentators express discomfort 
at this fact. 

T"Twenty-nine times if we do not accept Zenodotus' reading of daita for pasi at Iliad 
1.5. See Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship 111-14. 

There are two other rare words that denote what we would call a feast. Eilapine 
(three occurrences in the Iliad, two in the Odyssey), with its relatives eilapinazó (once in 
the Iliad, three times in the Odyssey) and eilapinastes (once in the Iliad), is the more com- 
mon. At Il. 10.217, Nestor mentions the dais and the eilapiné together in a way that implies 
some equivalency between the two. Furthermore, at Od. 11.415, the eilapine is described by 
the word tethaluia, an equivalent of thaleia, which modifies dais on several occasions, and 
eilapine, like dais, supplies the internal object of the middle voice of dainumi (1l. 23.201). 
When Athena asks, “What is the feast [dais], what is the crowd here? Why are you doing 
this? Is it an eilapine or a wedding?" (Od. 1.225-26), the context implies that an eilapine is 
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In Homer, a feast is a division of consumables, in particular, of 
meat. The centrality of meat- division to the dais is amply demonstrated 
by such lines as Od. 17.331-32, “The carver [daitros, also from the same 
root as daiomai (Chantraine, s.v. daiomai)| used to sit when dividing up 
[daiomenos] many meats for the suitors feasting [dainumenois] in the 
hall"; Od. 20.280, *dividing [dassamenoi] the portions [of meat], they 
feasted [dainunt'] a glorious feast [daita]"; and Od. 3.65—66, “When they 
had roasted the outer flesh and removed it from the fire, dividing it into 
portions, they had a glorious feast." When Achilles hosts Odysseus, Ajax, 
and Phoenix as well as when he hosts Priam, the importance of meat di- 
vision is made clear when the poet tells us that Achilles, not his servants, 
distributes the meat (II. 9.217, 24.626). The humble but honest swineherd 
Eumaeus supplies us with good confirmation of the ideology of distribu- 
tion that surrounds the feast. When Eumaeus entertains Odysseus at his 
hut, after he has slaughtered a pig for a meal, his and his companions' ac- 
tions are described as follows: 


The swineherd made a first offering with meat from all the limbs, wrapping 
it in rich fat. This he threw into the fire, sprinkling it with barley grains. The 
rest they [the swineherd's associates] cut up and skewered with spits. They 
carefully roasted it, pulled it off the skewers and threw it all together onto 
platters. Then the swineherd stood up to carve [daitreusön]: for he had 
extraordinary knowledge of things which are in due measure [peri... 
phresin aisima éide|. And carving [daizon], he divided [diemoirato] it all 
into seven portions: he put out one for the nymphs and Hermes, son of 
Maia, praying over it; the rest of the portions he distributed [neimen], one 
to each man. He honored [gerairen] Odysseus with the long back of the 
white-tusked pig, and made his master's heart glad. Clever Odysseus ad- 
dressed him in speech: ^I hope that you prove to be as dear to Father Zeus, 
Eumaeus, as you have become to me since, though I am in such a state, you 
honored me with favors." (Od. 14.427-41) 


a particularly large or boisterous dais. Eilapine here, as at Il. 18.491 and Od. 11.415, is asso- 
ciated with a wedding, probably an occasion of special revelry. Telemachus and Penelope, 
describing the drunken activities of the suitors with the verb eilapinazö (Od. 2.57, 17.536), 
may confirm this impression. Twice (II. 14.241, Od. 17.410) mention is made of a luxury item, 
a thrénus, a footstool for use at the eilapine (Buchholz, Das Privatleben 140--42, 146—47). 
Eranos, which appears twice in the Odyssey is generally accepted to be a feast to which the 
participants brought contributions (Snell, Lexikon s.v. eranos; Gernet, Anthropology of An- 
cient Greece 155-59). Athena's questions at Od. 1.225-26 imply that it was of a compara- 
tively humble nature. (Buchholz, Das Privatleben 194—98,is the source of some of these ar- 
guments.) 
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The theme of division and distribution is revealed in this passage by sev- 
eral words. Two come from the complex of terms associated with daio- 
mai: daitreuson and daizön. Three come from other roots: diemoirato, 
neimen, aisima. We are told in this passage that Eumaeus had extraordi- 
nary knowledge of things which are in accordance with due measure 
[ peri... phresin aisima ide]; thus he is fit to divide up the carcass of the 
pig. And he is punctilious in filling this office, carefully dividing the car- 
cass up to satisfy not only the human participants of the feast but also 
the invisible divine ones. 

Beyond its connection with distribution, there are three additional 
facts about the dais that might encourage us in an exploration of the con- 
nection between it and politics. The dais involves the division and distri- 
bution of meat, a substance charged with meaning (Fiddes, Meat). This is 
just the sort of activity that one might expect to be enmeshed in politics. 
The Irish Feast of Tara, which was held periodically at the castle of Tara 
in Medieval Ireland, illustrates this principle. Bruce Lincoln has ana- 
lyzed a diagram that describes the seating and portions of meat assigned 
to various guests at the feast and has found that it echoes the social hier- 
archy. Moreover, he has shown how challenges to the hierarchy were ex- 
pressed in several Medieval tales as challenges to the seating plan and 
prescribed distribution of meats at the feast (Discourse 75-88). In an 
earlier work, Lincoln developed a theory of Indo-European sacrifice. 
According to his theory, in a ritual that was thought to enact the genesis 
of the cosmos and society, animals were sacrificed by the Indo-Euro- 
peans and divided into portions, which, varying in prestige, were distrib- 
uted to the participants in accordance with social status. Thus the divi- 
sion of meat mapped out the socio-political structure of society (Myth, 
Cosmos, and Society). Significantly, the distribution of meat at Greek 
sacrifices was a matter of much importance in Greek culture, and it re- 
flected social hierarchies as well (Puttkammer, Quo modo). 

The second fact is that dais is not generally used in Homer to de- 
scribe the eating activity of animals (Cf. Ath. 1.12f-13a); rather it is ap- 
plied to meals eaten by people and gods.” In fact, the dais is one aspect 
of a culinary divide that separates humans from the animals, who, as 


19 Dais is once applied to the activity of animals in a simile wherein Achilles, who 
persists in desecrating Hector's body, is compared by Apollo to a lion who attacks sheep in 
order to get a feast (Il. 24.43), and probably once again in H. 1.5, where Zenodotus read 
“and a feast for birds" rather than the more usually printed “and for all the birds" (See 
Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship 111-14). 
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Hesiod tells us, not being beholden to human law and dike given by 
Zeus, *eat one another because there is no dike among them" (Op. 276— 
79); dike and the dais are things which associate humans with the gods 
and as such they specify the human animal. In connection with this, it 
should be noted that at Theogony 535—52 an apparent?? dais between 
Zeus and men plays an important role in the Prometheus story, a story 
which has been read as defining the human condition (Vidal-Naquet, 
“Land and Sacrifice"; Vernant, “At Man's Table" 24). Accordingly, the 
dais is involved in what it means to be human, and Aristotle's famous po- 
litical animal is in early epic, to some degree, a feasting animal. Feasting 
and politics are therefore equivalent terms in defining humanity. 

A third fact about the dais also encourages the exploration of its 
connection with politics—women usually have a marginal role in the 
dais. Although goddesses do take part in feasts,?! mortal women, except 
as servants, generally do not. In the scene from the shield of Achilles 
mentioned above, there is no sign that the women will share in the dais. 
An earlier scene in the shield reinforces this conclusion: at festive gath- 
erings in the city at peace, women watch the festivities from their thresh- 
olds (Il. 18.496). At one point in the Ziad, Hector mocks Diomedes in 
battle, saying, 


“Son of Tydeus, the Danaans of the swift horses used to honor you beyond 
others with a seat and meats and full cups. Now they will take away that 
honor. You turned out to be like a woman." (8.161—63) 


In his mockery, Hector is associating the loss of high position at the feast 
with the status of being a woman. It is true that two women do make 
themselves present at feasts in the Odyssey: Helen (4.120-305) and 
Arete (7.140—347). Arete, though, is certainly anomalous: so untypically 
gendered is she that, among other things, Odysseus is instructed to sup- 
plicate her rather than her husband when he arrives at their palace 
(7.48—77). Moreover, the magical Phaeacians are somewhat closer to 
gods than normal humans—the gods actually come to their sacrificial 
feasts and sit down to dine with them (Od. 7.201—3), so one might expect 
goddess-like behavior from Arete. Helen, too, is anomalous. She is the 


20] write “apparent” because it appears as if a dais were being represented here 
even though the term is not used. Certainly stress is laid on the division of meat, as is evi- 
denced by the words dassamenos (537) and diedassao (544). 

2 Goddesses, for instance, are present when the gods gather at the end of Iliad 1 for 
an event that is twice called a feast (575, 602). 
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daughter of Zeus and, therefore, like Arete, perhaps more answerable to 
divine than human standards of behavior. Moreover, she has more than a 
little in common with the hetaira of the later Greek world. Both share a 
liberated sexuality and the patronage of Aphrodite. And both attend 
banquets, something which was considered improper for a legitimate 
wife in the classical period (Keuls, Reign of the Phallus 210-15; Murray, 
“Greek Symposion” 264). The chaste Penelope, in contrast, avoids the 
suitors feasting in her home. Perhaps, if Penelope had the chance to sit 
by her husband at a feast as do Helen and Arete, she would. Even so, 
however, the role of figures like Helen and Arete at the feast is not clear: 
neither Helen nor Arete reportedly eats or drinks. Moreover, the dais 
prominently features meat, and, in line with a tendency in many parts of 
the world to exclude women from access to meat (Adams, Sexual Poli- 
tics; Fiddes, Meat), meat preparation and consumption is a male activity 
in Homer. Servant women at the feast are several times shown distribut- 
ing cereal products (Od. 1.147, 4.55, 7.175, 15.138) but never specifically 
meat. By and large, then, the feast is an occasion for men in the realm of 
men. This is significant, for it is now generally accepted that Mediter- 
ranean communities tend to divide their world into a public and a pri- 
vate sphere, the private sphere being associated with women, the public 
one with men (Cohen, Law, Sexuality, and Society 35—51, 70—97). The 
sphere of men, moreover, is associated with politics, and, accordingly, so 
is the sphere of the feast. 

But who will get to eat at the feast whose preparation is described 
on the shield of Achilles? There are two views on this matter. At first 
reading, it appears that the deipnon being prepared for the workmen 
is different from the dais being prepared by the heralds. There is a prob- 
lem with the word palunon, however. Many modern authorities want 
palunon to mean "they were strewing" or "they were sprinkling"; ac- 
cordingly, the women are said to have been strewing (or sprinkling) 
[palunon] barley as a meal for the workmen. This is a somewhat puzzling 
image. Two parallel passages, Od. 14.77 and 14.429, in which Eumaeus 
palune barley, have been cited as supporting the notion that the barley is 
being sprinkled on the meat of the ox being prepared by the heralds for 
the dais;? the result is that the workmen's deipnon and the dais consti- 


22Thalia P. Howe believed that the adduced parallels do not support the belief that 
the barley is being sprinkled on the meat. She, in contrast, interprets palunon to mean 
“spread out" or *doled out" and, apparently, maintains a separation between the dais and 
the deipnon ("Linear B" 47). 
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tute a single event, perhaps a community harvest festival (Bruns, Küch- 
wesen 56-57). Geoffrey S. Kirk (Homer 12), Malcolm Willcock (Iliad, 
XIII-X XIV ad loc.), Paul Stengel (Opferbrüuche 66), and the Ameis- 
Hentze commentary (Ameis, Ilias ad loc.) offer interpretations in line 
with the tradition recorded in the scholia, wherein palunon has been 
glossed with emasson and ephuron (Erbse, Scholia ad loc.), and, accord- 
ingly, the action denoted is the preparation of barley porridge or cakes 
for the workmen. This interpretation offers, in my opinion, the best solu- 
tion to the problems that surround this passage, and returns us to the 
first impression of the passage, whereby the workmen's deipnon, which 
consists of cereal, is separate from the dais, which is a division of meat. 
So, if, as conjectured, the workmen are excluded from the dais, and 
the women are too, who will be hosted at it? One clue might be the pres- 
ence of the heralds (kérukes) who prepare the ox for consumption after 
slaughtering it (11. 18.558—59). Heralds in Homer fill a number of official 
roles within the political sphere (cf. Snell, Lexikon s.v. kérux). It is there- 
fore quite likely that the feast is being prepared for the entertainment 
of men who engage in public and political activities. A passage from the 
Odyssey suggests this interpretation: When Odysseus talks to his mother 
while consulting with the dead, he inquires whether his office still re- 
mains in the keeping of Telemachus and Laertes or whether it is in the 
possession of another on the assumption that he will not return (Od. 
11.174—76). Odysseus' mother's response in regard to Telemachus runs: 


“ ‘No one yet possesses your exalted office, but Telemachus is in undis- 
turbed possession of your precincts [temenea] and takes part in the equal 
feasts which a man who dispenses justice customarily participates in: for he 
is always being invited to them.’ ” (Od. 11.184--87) 


That Odysseus' office has not been lost to another is witnessed by his 
son's retention of two honors: he has use of Odysseus’ precincts [teme- 
nea], and he participates in feasts. Interestingly, these same two emblems 
of power occur in the shield scene. The king there is overseeing his 
precincts, his temenea. He also engages in feasts. The parallel interests of 


23E dwards, Iliad ad loc.; Leaf and Bayfield, Iliad ad loc.; Bruns, Küchwesen 57. It 
should be noted in this connection that there are several instances in the Odyssey where 
the same event is called a deipnon and a dais, three of the most clear examples being the 
meal mentioned at 17.175 and 17.176; the one at 19.419 and 19.425; and the one at 24.360, 
24.384, and 24.386. 
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these two -passages imply that the dais on the shield is being prepared for 
feasts such as a “man who dispenses justice” attends. An image comes to 
mind: the men of power in an area invite one another to feasts at which 
decisions are reached about local issues. The image of the king on the 
shield, therefore, encodes much important information on Homeric life. 
The king supervises the collection of wealth in his estate. Some of this 
wealth is redistributed to those who labor for him. Some of the wealth is 
siphoned off, however, and used to hold feasts for others of elevated po- 
litical status. 

. Such an interpretation of the scene recorded on the shield accords 
with models modern scholars have developed of the society portrayed 
by Homer.” According to such models, Homeric society is a weak chief- 
dom, wherein a man, using his talents at fostering political and economic 
alliances through gifts and generosity, solidifies his position at the top of 
a hierarchy. He is then able to tap surplus production of his community 
to participate in a “prestige economy." A prestige economy is a network 
of exchange somewhat separate from the subsistence economy that sup- 
plies the needs of daily life; members of an elite in many societies trans- 
fer among themselves prestige items, “products which are not necessary 
for material subsistence, but which are absolutely indispensable for the 
maintenance of social relations" (Ekholm, “External Exchange" 119), 
having mobilized the other members of their community to engage in in- 
tensive production to supply them with such goods.?5 The common wis- 
dom is that, in the Homeric poems, aristocrats give each other items that 
qualify as prestige items, and take part in a prestige economy?6 The 
gift-exchange this entails requires the mobilization of the gift-giver’s 
community; we might note how Alcinous mobilizes the people of Phae- 
acia to support the giving of prestige items to Odysseus (Od. 13.13-15). 


` "Such. models are presented in Quiller, “Dynamics”; Donlan, “Scale, Value, and 
Function," *The Politics of Generosity," and *Reciprocities in Homer"; and Seaford Reci- 
procity 1-29. All these scholars owe a great deal to Finley's World of Odysseus. 

.. 8Melville J. Herskovits assembles evidence concerning prestige economies in his 
Economic Anthropology (461—83). His ideas have their roots in the work of Thorstein Veb- 
len, most famous for his ground—breaking Theory of the Leisure Class. H. W. Pearson (“No 
Surplus" 336—39) touches on the topic. Friedman and Rowlands use the notion of prestige 
goods in developing a model of the rise of civilization in a very interesting essay, "Notes." 

. 26Finley made this observation, World of Odysseus 120-23. Compare Quiller, “Dy- 
namics” 127, and Donlan, “Scale, Value and Function” 106-7. In fact, if we examine the evi- 
dence.gathered by Herskovits, Economic Anthropology 461-83, it is remarkable how simi- 
lar patterns in some of the societies he treats are to Homeric patterns. 
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And while Alcinous is exceptional in the degree to which he can bend 
the activities of an entire polis to serve his needs, such mobilization of re- 
sources must occur in any Homeric social unit if its leader is to engage in 
gift-giving. Nestor surely did not on his own produce the gifts he pre- 
sents to Telemachus. 

The process of prestige gift-giving has two political concomitants. 
One is that a political hierarchy is articulated, with political power accru- 
ing to a central person who coordinates the gathering of resources to be 
used as material for the exchanges of prestige items; this is merely a re- 
statement of the principle discussed earlier, that political power concen- 
trates at the center of redistributive structures. The other is that alliances 
and political unions form through the exchange of items between differ- 
ent agents who are the central coordinators for the gathering of re- 
sources within their own groups. That this is the case in the: Homeric 
world is proven by the fact that, long after the Homeric poems were 
transcribed, alliances were still being sealed with xenia, gifts between 
guest-friends.? According to Oswyn Murray, the feast is a dominant ele- 
ment in the network of exchange linking the separate units of Homeric 
society.28 He has written, “the attracting of support from outside the fam- 
ily was achieved through displays of generosity, and in particular through 
the use of surplus agricultural produce for the feasting and entertain- 
ment of male companions" (“Symposion as Social Organization” 196). _ 

It is only to be expected that an individual unit of Homeric society 
avoids being dominated by another such unit. Such a dominance woüld 
express itself in feasting if one unit hosted feasts for the other dispropor- 
tionately often. Accordingly, there is an emphasis on a balariced reci- 
procity between those feasting one another; guests at a feast were ex- 
pected in turn to reciprocate in some fashion. Such notions underlie 
Telemachus' words to the suitors before the assembly in Odyssey 2:' 


"Leave my house and prepare yourselves other feasts rotating from house 
to house and eating up your own possessions. But if it seenis preferable 


27The Spartans and Croesus, for instance, seal an alliance, with oaths “concerning 
guest-friendship and alliance," with exchange of gifts (Hdt. 1.69—70). This is an extension of 
what Marshall Sahlins has called “economic diplomacy" (Tribesmen 9-10). Herman (Ritu- 
alized Friendship) deals with this topic as it affects the ancient Greek world. 

Feasting and gift-giving are primary modes of the prestige economy in the evi- 
dence assembled by Herskovits, Economic Anthropology 461-83, just as is apparently the 
case in Homer. Moreover, in Herskovits' examples, honored people are also given honor- 
ific portions at feasts, just as in Homer. 
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and better to you that the livelihood of one man be wasted without com- 
pensation [népoinon], use it up. I will call on the immortal gods in the hope 
that Zeus will somehow grant that vengeance [palintita erga] come to pass. 
Without compensation [nepoinoi] you would then be destroyed in my 
house!" (139-46) 


Telemachus' protests here are filled with references to reciprocity con- 
nected with feasting. He tells the suitors to rotate from house to house 
and reciprocally feast one another rather than consume the livelihood of 
one man. His diction also relies on ideas of reciprocity. The word ne- 
poinos, twice used, carries within it the concept of reciprocal vengeance 
as do the words palintita erga even more clearly. We might also note that 
at times the privilege of participation in a feast is used as payment for 
services; in other words, the feast reciprocates for the gift of a favor.29 
Athena's reaction to the suitors' feasting at Odysseus' house may imply 
that a certain reciprocity is expected in feasting. She comments that their 
behavior is shameful and it is certainly no eranos that is going on in 
Telemachus' home (Od. 1.226—29), the eranos being a sort of feast where 
all bring contributions to the meal (Snell, Lexikon s.v. eranos). This im- 
plies that the constant consumption of Telemachus' goods with no con- 
tributions—let alone return—violates standard norms. 

The balanced reciprocity that ideally characterizes the giving of 
feasts is no doubt connected with the egalitarian sensibility that under- 
lies a feast described as a dais eise, an equal feast. In the passage quoted 
above wherein Odysseus' mother tells him that Telemachus still retains 
his station, she calls the feasts he attends daites eisas, equal feasts. The ex- 
pression "equal feast,” dais eise occurs eight times in the [liad and four 
times in the Odyssey. Modern scholars have reached consensus that the 
interpretation of eise given by Athenaeus (1.12c), namely, that the word 
is a by-form of isos, is correct (Chantraine, Dictionnnaire s.v. isos; Frisk, 
Wörterbuch s.v. isos; Snell, Lexikon s.v. isos). Since, among humans in 
Homer, the dais involves the distribution, in particular, of meat, it is not a 
great leap of thought to the interpretation offered by Athenaeus, accord- 


?9Odysseus, pretending to be a Cretan freebooter, tells a fictitious story (Od. 
14.244—56) in which, when gathering his comrades for a raiding expedition, he supplies the 
materials for several days of revelry and feasting; this appears to be recompense for their 
service. Similarly, Telemachus gives a feast as recompense to those who assist him on his lu- 
crative trip to the Peloponnesus (Od. 15.506-7). 
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ing to which the phrase dais eise refers to a feast at which the meat is 
equally distributed (1.12c).30 

The feasts explicitly described as equal feasts in Homer are at- 
tended by high-status people and gods." It is therefore probable that 
the equal feast denotes a feast that involves peers of elevated rank. Sig- 
nificant support for this point comes from the fact that Homer uses isos 
.in contexts where a lower ranking individual tries to attain equal status 
to that of a higher individual. Thus, Agamemnon says he will take Briseis 
from Achilles so that others will not try to speak on equal terms with him 
(Il. 1.187); Zeus claims that Poseidon will not dare to speak on equal 
terms with him (Z. 15.167 [cf. 15.183]); and Apollo warns Diomedes not 
to have a spirit equal to the gods (JI. 5.440—41 [cf. 5.438]). As a neuter sin- 
gular internal accusative, isos is frequently used with the word tiö or a 
similar expression to mean “honor x in the same degree as y," where “y is 
of higher status than x” (Snell, Lexikon s.v. isos B1f). Significantly, the 
words isazö and isopharizö also tend to be used when a lower status in- 
dividual affects to higher status (Snell, Lexikon s.vv. isazö, isopharizö). 
Accordingly, there is a tendency to use the word isos to indicate high sta- 
tus. In this, Greek usage is reminiscent of the English word peer, which 
on the one hand denotes an equal, but can, in the case of nobility, also be 
used specifically to denote high ranking individuals who nominally enjoy 
an equal status. Accordingly, the equal feast instantiates the relations of 
equal and balanced reciprocity that characterize exchange among those 
of high status who are, in some sense, not subordinate to one another. 

There is a problem, however. On one occasion in the Fiad, the 
Achaeans hold an equal feast, at which Ajax, however, receives a better 
portion than the rest: “But when they had finished their preparations 
and had the feast ready, they feasted, and no pleasure was absent from 


30 Athenaeus, however, does report the contrary viewpoint of Zenodotus, who inter- 
preted dais eise as agathé dais. Unfortunately, the reasoning behind his interpretation is 
quite incomprehensible as transmitted by Athenaeus (12c—13a). 

31So at 711.468, 1.602, 2.431, 4.48, 7.320, 9.225, 15.95, 23.56, and at Od. 8.98, 11.185, 
19.425. The one possible exception is a meal prepared by Eumaeus the swineherd for 
Telemachus and the disguised Odysseus (Od. 16.479). Eumaeus, however, is an exceptional 
person of lower status. Though a swineherd, he was born a prince (15.412-14). He is called 
a “leader of men" [orchamos andrön] (Od. 14.22, 121), a title generally reserved for heroes. 
He also has hetairoi (Od. 14.413, 16.84), a term often applied to the companions of men of 
high rank, and his own servant who serves at meals (Od. 14.449—51). Indeed, the meal he 
hosts at Od. 14.409—56 is carried out with virtually regal etiquette. 
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the equal feast: and the heroic son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, 
honored Ajax with the long back of the ox” (7.319-22). There is a dis- 
crepancy here between the supposed equality of the feast and this spe- 
cial portion. One explanation invokes the principle of a “proportional” 
or “virtual” equality of a “geometric” type (Said, “Pretendants” 18-19; cf. 
Schmitt Pantel, La cite 477—78, and Nagy, “Theognis” 23, n. 7). This is a 
sort of equality whereby some are more equal than others; that is, a pro- 
portionally or virtually equal distribution is a distribution of shares that 
are not equal in the strict sense we are accustomed to, but rather 
weighted according to their recipients’ varied social statuses.?? This is 
tantamount to saying that the word isos covers not only the word equal 
within its semantic field, but also the words equitable and fair (cf. Snell, 
Lexikon s.v. isos). In any case, this inequality at the equal feast is inter- 
esting because it reflects some of the major thematic tensions in the Z- 
iad. 'The leaders of the Achaeans are all peers—basileis or anaktes. Yet 
the central conflict in the /liad between Achilles and Agamemnon in- 
volves the right of Agamemnon to assert authority over the other lead- 
ers, particularly Achilles. Thus, there is a destabilizing tension between 
the equal status of the peers and the elevated status of Agamemnon. 
There is an analogous tension in the paradox of an equal feast wherein 
Ajax is unequally honored with a better portion. Moreover, if we do ac- 
cept that isos can shift between meaning equal and meaning fair, we can 
see this tension inscribed in the very semantics of epic diction. 

On two other occasions, heroes are allotted honorific portions at 
feasts that are not explicitly described as equal feasts. The first case is the 
passage mentioned above in which Eumaeus takes great care with his 
carving. In a line virtually identical to those used to describe Agamem- 
non's honoring of Ajax—only the name of Odysseus has been substi- 
tuted for that of Ajax —Eumaeus honored [gerairen] Odysseus with a 
special portion of meat (Od. 14.437). The word gerairen has a relative, 
the word geras [plural: gera], which is used to denote a portion of honor 
at a feast. The second example occurs when, at Mycenae, Menelaus gives 
slices of beef, described as gera, to his guests Telemachus and Peisistratus 
(Od. 4.66). Originally, this word may have meant privilege of old age. In 


32The term “geometric” is being used here anachronistically. While the concept of 
geometric equality is often loosely applied to pre-Classical phenomena, it specifically 
refers to theories of proportion that were developed by mathematicians in the Classical pe- 
riod and perversely applied to political phenomena (See Hardey, “Kinds of Equality"). 
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the Homeric poems, however, its applications are many (Snell, Lexikon 
s.v. geras). It can mean a special portion of spoil given to a king or a chief 
in a distribution of booty. By extension it came to mean the dignity or 
honors of a king. His geras, in other words, can serve as a synonym for his 
Office. Accordingly, Odysseus, in a passage we have already looked at, 
asks his mother whether his son and father are still in possession of his 
geras. Thus, the feast is clearly pulled into the realm of the political; 
the geras a participant receives at the feast is a concrete expression of his 
geras in the political sphere.?? 

There is apparently an etiquette to the assigning of a portion of 
meat that serves as a geras: the man who supplies the sacrificial victim 
determines who shall receive it. That is true when Menelaus honors 
Telemachus and Peisistratus, when Eumaeus honors Odysseus, and 
when Agamemnon honors Ajax. Significantly, when Odysseus, a guest in 
Phaeacia and not the supplier of the meal, takes it upon himself to give 
the bard Demodocus a portion of meat to reward him for his song, nei- 
ther the noun geras nor the verb gerairö is used. It is also made quite 
clear that the portion Odysseus gives Demodocus comes from the 
left-overs of the meal (Od. 8.474). A guest, it appears, neither assigns the 
geras nor determines the initial apportioning of meat. 

One passage in the Odyssey turns on the notions of the equal feast 
and the geras. In Odyssey 20, after the slaughter and butchering of a 
hecatomb, the actions of the suitors and the servants at Odysseus’ house 
are described: 


And when they had roasted the outer flesh and taken it off the fire, divid- 
ing the portions, they had a fine feast. The servants put a portion in front of 
Odysseus, equal to what they themselves received. For that was what 


Telemachus, the divine Odysseus' dear son, had told them to do. 
(20.279—83) 


33Said, after examining various ways in which people are honored at the Homeric 
feast, whether by special wine, portions of meat, or seating, writes in "Les crimes des pré- 
tendants" 22: 


Le festin permet, par les exclusions qu'il suppose, de définir une communauté. En 
méme temps il énonce par toute une série de signes convergents la hiérarchie qui 
existe entre les membres de cette communauté, car toutes les activités qui se dé- 
roulent dans le cadre du banquet, que ce soit s'asseoir, manger ou boire, finissent 
par devenir significatives et par témoigner du degré de considération dont jouit cha- 
cun. 
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In the lines that follow the above passage, Ctesippus, a particularly ob- 
noxious suitor, reacts to the fact that Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, has 
been given a portion equal to that of the servants. He addresses the rest 
of the suitors: 


“Listen to me, brave suitors, so I can get a word in. For some time the 
stranger has had an equal portion, as he ought. For it is neither good nor 
just for any guest of Telemachus who comes to this house to go without. 
Well, let me give him a gift of guest-friendship too, so that he in turn may 
give the bathman or one of the other servants around Odysseus’ house 
portion of honor [geras].” (20.292—98) 


With that, Ctesippus throws a hoof, as a gift of guest-friendship, at 
Odysseus, just missing his head. This mockery of Odysseus turns on no- 
tions of the equal feast, for it is evoked by the fact that Odysseus has 
been given an equal portion. Even though the feasting of the suitors in 
the Odyssey is never described as an equal feast, Telemachus' assign- 
ment to Odysseus of a portion equal to that given the servants reminds 
Ctesippus of the equal feast, part of the exchange system of the elite's 
prestige economy. In his mockery of the disguised Odysseus, he exploits 
the incongruity involved in the notion that a beggar might engage in 
such a prestige activity: he sarcastically parodies prestige gift-exchange 
by giving Odysseus a gift of guest-friendship—in this case, however, the 
gift is a hoof thrown at his head. Ctesippus has drawn out his joke further 
by saying that he will give Odysseus the gift so that Odysseus will have a 
geras to give to one of the servants. The geras, of course, should be as- 
signed by the host of a feast; in addition, it should be a fine cut of meat, 
not a hoof. This entire exchange between Ctesippus and Odysseus makes 
most sense if the equal feast does particularly refer to feasts held among 
high-ranking peers, for the joke is most biting if it involves a sneering at- 
tack at the disguised Odysseus' low status. Ctesippus mocks a low-status 
person, a beggar, by mapping onto him actions appropriate to a high- 
status person. 

The equal feast, then, defines a community of high-ranking peers, 
who are involved in a network of reciprocal exchange, and its partici- 
pants are bound in a definite social relationship. Thus, when Odysseus 
entreats Achilles on Agamemnon's behalf to fight once more for the 
Achaeans, in the very beginning of his speech to Achilles, he states: 
“Greetings, Achilles. We are not left out of the equal feast either in the 
shelter of Agamemnon or here now” (Il. 9.225-27). To a modern reader 
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it seems a strange way to begin a speech. What Odysseus is saying here, 
however, is that he and his two companions are peers of both Agamem- 
non and Achilles, and this is proven by egalitarian commensality with 
them. Accordingly, they are fit to be neutral mediators in the dispute be- 
tween the two. 

The dynamics of feasting in the Homeric poems are now evident. It 
is apparent that the separate communities of the Homeric world are tied 
together in a network of exchange, of which a dominant element is feast- 
ing. Moreover, it is clear that the network relies on the ability of people 
of high status to appropriate the products of those who are subordinate 
to them. Why would subordinates tolerate the appropriation of the prod- 
ucts of their labor? The simplest answer is that in exchange for their spe- 
cial honors, those of high status offered military services (cf. Finley, 
World of Odysseus 101; Murray, “Greek Symposion” 260-61). The most 
succinct statement of this is revealed in Sarpedon's famous speech to 
Glaucus: 


*G]aucus, why are we especially honored with a seat and meats and full 
cups in Lycia? Why does everyone look at us like gods? And why do we 
own a large precinct [temenos], rich with crops and fertile grain land, by 
the banks of the River Xanthus? That is why we must take a stand among 
the first of the Lycians and confront the raging battle, so that one of the 
thick-armored Lycians can say: “Truly not without glory are our kings who 
reign in Lycia, eating fat sheep and choice sweet wine. Equally noble is 


their valor, for they fight among the first ranks of the Lycians’. 
(Il. 12.310—21) 


The phrase "a seat and meats and full cups" probably refers here to hon- 
orific seating and portions at feasts.?* It is probable, then, that some 
ranking of participants occurs in the feasts to which Sarpedon here 
refers. The feasts, therefore, are either like the equal feast, mentioned 


34]t is possible that the phrase does not mean honorific seating and portions, but 
rather just participation in the feast. As early as the scholia, however, there has been a ten- 
dency to compare these passages to passages in which honorific portions are mentioned, 
particularly Zl. 7.321, where Ajax gets his special portion of meat from Agamemnon, and 
4.261-63, where Idomeneus has a perpetually full cup in contrast to the other Achaeans 
(Erbse, Scholia ad 12.311; cf. Hainsworth, Iliad ad 12.311). The word hedre, which is trans- 
lated here as seat, is listed in lexicons as also meaning honorific seat (LSJ s.v. hedré; Snell, 
Lexikon s.v. hedré). Said discusses the notion of the seat of honor at a Homeric feast (“Les 
crimes de prétendants" 21-22). 
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above, in which Ajax is presented with an honorific portion and some al- 
lowance is made for differences in status, or they are not equal feasts, but 
rather merely feasts. In any case, we do see here once more the signs of 
kingly authority which we saw on the shield. Sarpedon mentions both a 
precinct and feasts, and he connects his and Glaucus' enjoyment of them 
to their military valor. In Homer, participation in feasts is repeatedly as- 
sociated with martial effort. Thus, Agamemnon spurs Idomeneus on to 
valor by mentioning that he receives special privileges at the feasts of the 
Achaeans (Il. 4.257-64). When he sees Odysseus and Menestheus appar- 
ently holding back from battle, he chides them because they are never 
slow to answer an invitation to the feast, yet now are slow to join battle 
(Il. 4.327—48). The view expressed in the poems is that warriors deserve 
special privileges because their military services are so valued by the 
community.?5 

Granted that feasting is so involved with politics in the Homeric 
world, it might be expected that a connection could be demonstrated be- 
tween feasting and the political institutions represented in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Three of the institutions in question are those that domi- 
nate much of Greek discussion on politics from early on—the kingship, 
the council, and the assembly. These three are evident in classical Ath- 
ens, where there existed a council, an assembly, and a number of magis- 
trates who stood in place of the king. For that matter, the three are evi- 
dent in classical Lacedaemon, where there also existed a council, an 
assembly, and two kings. The universality of this scheme for Greeks is 
proven by the fact that much Greek political theory is based on it. What 
might be considered the earliest extant, explicit Greek political theoriz- 
ing certainly is: namely, the Persian nobles’ debate in Herodotus about 
the best form of government. In this debate are discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of monarchic, oligarchic and democratic constitutions 
(Hdt. 3.80-83). Each of these three constitutions corresponds to the 
dominance of one of the three elements identified above as typically 
Greek: the monarchic to the kingship, the oligarchic to the council and 
the democratic to the assembly. This tradition of political analysis in- 


3580 the Homeric poems explain the privileges of high-status men. I am more con- 
vinced by what might be called the Mafia theory of the emergence of social stratification, 
according to which stratification emerges when *an industrious but downtrodden peas- 
antry [is] unable to refuse protection money to a mob of flashily dressed racketeers for fear 
of having their plough oxen kneecapped, pirogues pirated, and olive trees set in cement 
overshoes" (paraphrase of Antonio Gilman in Lewthwaite 1981). 
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volving a threefold division of the state into monarchic, oligarchic, and 
democratic elements continues on in the work of Plato,3s Aristotle (Pol. 
1279a-b), Polybius (6.3), and others. 

The three elements are clearly present in the Homeric world 
(Sealey, History 23). Ithaca clearly has an assembly (Od. 2). It also has a 
sovereign, although absent, in Odysseus. Troy has a sovereign in Priam; 
there are signs of a council in the Teichoscopia where Priam is accom- 
panied by capable “elders of the Trojan people" [demogerontes], who 
are characterized as the “leaders of the Trojans” [Tróon hégétores| 
(3.146—53). At Phaeacia, there is a monarch Alcinous. There is also a 
council, which he summons and informs about Odysseus (Od. 8.1-12). 
We see the three at work in the second book of the Jiad, in which a sov- 
ereign,?? Agamemnon, called at one point the “most kingly” [basileu- 
tatos| (9.69), summons a council of advisors [boulen gerontön] (2.53) to 
discuss a plan. The people—in this, as in most cases, synonymous with 
the army [laoi] (2.86)—are summoned to an assembly [agorende] (2.51), 
where the plan is presented to them.38 

Both in Phaeacia and in the Achaean camp at Troy there is a close 
connection between the monarch and the elements that make up a coun- 
cil on the one hand and feasting on the other. This is demonstrated in JI- 
iad 9, in which, when the siege of Troy is going badly and Agamemnon 
is in despair and ready to give up, Nestor makes a speech advising 
Agamemnon to hold a feast for the elders of the Achaeans so they may 
take counsel about the situation: 


*Son of Atreus, take charge, for you are the most kingly. Make a feast 
[dainu daita] for the elders. It is fitting and not out of order. Your shelters 
are full of wine, which the ships of the Achaeans bring from Thrace daily 
across the broad sea. You have all the means to offer hospitality, and you 
rule over many. And of the many men who gather, you will listen to who- 
ever suggests the best plan." (69-75) 


36In Republic 8, Plato identifies five types of constitution: the aristocratic, timocratic, 
oligarchic, democratic, and tyrannic. Of these five, the first three all involve rule of the few, 
that is, oligarchy, and therefore it is justifiable to claim that Plato is really just varying the 
theme of three types of constitutions. 

37Of course Agamemnon is not the sovereign in the sense that he rules over the 
other Acbaean leaders as a king; rather, he is the leader of the Achaean expedition. 

38Even the gods’ government somewhat follows this pattern: Zeus, the sovereign, 
determines policy with the input of the other gods acting as a council (e.g., Il. 4.1—72, 
24.22-76). 
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Nestor’s advice is followed: a feast is held, and the decision is reached to 
supplicate Achilles. In this passage, it is apparent, the councilors of the 
Achaeans dine together with the sovereign Agamemnon, and the dining 
society they form acts as the council. This passage is significant, more- 
over, in that it presents one of five occasions in Homer where the active 
voice of dainumi is used.?? The active voice of this verb means to give a 
feast, as opposed to its middle, which means to participate in a feast. 
Agamemnon's sovereign status among the Greeks at Troy is mapped 
onto the feast when he is given the responsibility for giving it (as the 
active voice indicates); he is the redistributor and therefore the leader. 
Events at Phaeacia confirm the connection between feasting and the 
king and his council, for at a dais given at his palace, Alcinous states: 


“Pay attention, leaders and councilors of the Phaeacians, so that I may say 
what the spirit in my breast bids me. Now that you have feasted, go home 
to bed. At dawn after summoning the elders in greater numbers we will 
give hospitality to the stranger in our halls and make fine sacrifices to the 
gods. Then we will give thought to sending him off so that without toil and 
discomfort in our escort he will swiftly arrive in good condition in his fa- 
therland, even though it is quite far away." (Od. 7.186-95) 


Clearly, the implication is that there is a strong relationship between the 
members of the council and those who feast with Alcinous, for he states 
that in the morning he will summon the elders together in greater num- 
bers than are presently attending the feast. The idea that the aristocratic 
governing body of a Greek political entity is in some sense a dining soci- 
ety is further confirmed by the already mentioned statement of Odys- 
seus' mother that Telemachus "takes part in the equal banquets which a 
man who dispenses justice customarily participates in." Such banquets 
probably have the characteristics of a council. 

Thus, we see a relation between the feast and familiar Greek polit- 
ical forms like the council and the monarchy. These patterns are clearly 
present in the Phaeacian episode of the Odyssey. The Phaeacians may 
not box or wrestle well, but they feast all the time (so Alcinous tells us at 
8.248). And they feast so expertly that even the gods attend (7.201-3). 
This expertise in the feast is supported by the smoothly operating politi- 
cal and economic system their city enjoys. The Phaeacians, it seems, due 


39The other four are at Ji. 19.299, 23.29, Od. 3.309, and 4.3. 
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to their thriving economy,” are able to live their lives almost totally on 
the level of the prestige economy. This blessed economy is matched by 
the blessed politics of Phaeacia. We note how easily the sovereign Alci- 
nous on one occasion gets his fellow noble Phaeacians to give Odysseus 
gifts (8.389—95); on another he is able to requisition from each of those 
who drinks and listens to singers with him a cauldron and a tripod for 
presentation to Odysseus. Each of those who gives such costly gifts of 
metal, Alcinous says, should recover the cost from the people (13.13-15). 
Supported by the rich economy and smoothly-functioning political ap- 
paratus of Phaeacia, he is easily able to strengthen ties of guest-friend- 
ship with Odysseus, in effect making an alliance with Ithaca, where 
Odysseus is sovereign. 

This is a good occasion to return briefly to consideration of the Cy- 
clopes, the Phaeacians' relatives—both groups are descended from Po- 
seidon—who stand in obvious contrast to them. In the Odyssey, Odys- 
seus describes his arrival to the Cyclopes' land: 


“And we arrived in the land of the lawless [athemistön] and arrogant Cy- 
clopes. Putting their faith in the gods they neither labor to grow plants nor 
plow since without sowing or plowing everything grows: wheat, barley, and 
vines, which produce wine from their thick bunches of grapes, for Zeus’ 
rain makes them grow for the Cyclopes. They have neither political assem- 
blies [agorai boulephoroi] nor laws [themistes], and they inhabit the peaks 
of tall mountains in spacious caves. Each makes the law for his children 
and wives, and they do not care for one another [allelön alegousin].” 
(9.106-15) 


The word lawless [athemistön] and the fact that they neither have politi- 
cal assemblies [agorai bouléphoroi| and laws [themistes] nor care for one 


4Some advantages in trade no doubt lie in having ships that are so fast as to make 
the journey from Scheria to Ithaca in a night (Od. 13.70—95) and through some bizarre 
autopilot mechanism do not require pilots and steersmen (Od. 8.557--63). Other sectors of 
the Phaeacian economy prosper equally. The women Odysseus sees as he enters Alcinous' 
house, who are reported to be no less talented in domestic matters than the men are in nau- 
tical ones, are engaged in a veritable frenzy of production: grinding grain, weaving, spin- 
ning (Od. 7103-11). The agricultural plants on Alcinous' state are equally over—achievers. 
Not content with a single harvest season, they yield produce year round (Od. 7.115--28). The 
net result of this is summed up in the observation that, because they have unfailing sup- 
plies, the Phaeacians like to sit around on expensive coverlets eating and drinking (Od. 
7.95—99). — 
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another [allelön alegousin] clearly suggest a lack of political order, which 
is: connected with equal incompetence in matters of eating and guest- 
friendship. Polyphemus is so clumsy in these matters that his idea of a 
gift of guest-friendship for Odysseus is to eat him last (9.369—70). 
Finally, in our examination of the political aspects of the feast, we 
should note that it is a major setting for the propagation of the dominant 
ideology. In accordance with the views of Sahlins, political power in the 
Homeric world is associated with the ability to mobilize production. 
There are two major causes for which production is mobilized in it: war 
and the giving of gifts in the context of guest-friendship. The political 
elite of the Homeric world therefore relies on the perpetuation of these 
two institutions. We have already seen one way in which the feast en- 
courages military activity: namely, the assigning of honorific portions to 
warriors of valor. But there was another way as well: through the musical 
performances that typically accompany feasting. Homeric epic on one 
occasion declares the phorminx to be the companion of the feast (Od. 
17.271). Poetry like the Iliad and the Odyssey is performed in the Home- 
ric world: we need only note the performances of Demodocus and Phe- 
mius and the songs being sung by Achilles in Iliad 9. If we are allowed to 
assume that the poetry of the Homeric world is thematically similar to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, we must grant that it encouraged both ex- 
change and war. The Iliad is obviously a poem that supports war as an 
appropriate activity for a man of honor.“ The Odyssey, which has been 


4 To quote Seth Schein, “In the world of the poem, war is the medium of human ex- 
istence and achievement; bravery and excellence in battle win honor and glory and thus en- 
dow, life with meaning. Heroes affirm their greatness by the brilliance and efficiency with 
which they kill. The flashing action of a warrior's triumph represents the fullest realization 
of human potential, despite the pain and loss for the victim, his family, and his community. 
And even for the victim, death that ‘yields glory to another’ (12.328, 13.327) can be more 
than simply pain and loss. Some glory can be won, too, by dying bravely, in an act that sums 
up and puts a seal on a life lived in accordance with the generally acknowledged standards 
of heroic 'excellence' (arete). Thus when Hector realizes that Athena has tricked him and 
that he is about to die at Achilles’ hands, he says, ‘At least let me not perish without a strug- 
gle, inglóriously, / but after having done something great, for future generations to learn of 
(22. 304-5)" (Mortal Hero 68). Hector's last plea mentioned by Schein here is a wish to be 
commemorated in the epic poetry that was recited at feasts. He wishes not to die without 
kleos, glory. Gregory Nagy has pointed out that the word kleos etymologically should mean 
simply “that which is heard." But since it is the poet who gives a hearing to the deeds of 
inen, the poet is in a privileged position to bestow the reward of kleos, being heard of. “Po- 
etry confers glory. The conceit of Homeric poetry is that even a Trojan warrior will fight 
and die in pursuit of kleos... Achaion ‘the kleos of the Achaeans’ (XI 227). If you perform 
heroic deeds, you have a chance of getting into Achaean epic" (Best of the Achaeans 
16-17). Poetry, accordingly, encourages martial efforts. 
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demonstrated to be complementary to the Iliad in theme,? picks up the 
other of the two activities mentioned above: exchange, for it has as a cen- 
tral and obsessive theme guest-friendship. Accordingly, the musical per- 
formances that are part of the feast again form part of the political appa- 
ratus of the Homeric world. 

To sum up, we can trace a connection between Homeric politics 
and the Homeric feast. For one thing, the politically powerful of the Ho- 
meric world are marked out by their relationship to the feast. For they, 
being the centers of a redistributive economic order, control feasting 
inasmuch as it is a redistributive activity. In addition, relations between 
different members of the politically powerful class are articulated by the 
feast, for in the notion of the equal feast, and in the reciprocity implicit in 
general in feasting activity, an egalitarian political order is established 
linking together those who are themselves the centers of redistributive 
activity. Moreover, a strong relationship unites feasting with the council 
and the king. 


COMMON MEALS AFTER HOMER 


The modes of thought in Homer concerning feasting did not die 
out after his period. Rather, we find them reflected in both political insti- 
tutions and theory in later Greek culture. There are numerous inter- 
related*3 commensal institutions from later Greece that also relate to the 
dais in one way or another. A continuity, for instance, between the dais 
and the symposium has been detected (Murray, *Greek Symposion"). 
One might also choose to examine the connection between the dais, 
which involves the eating of a sacrificed animal, and the sacrificial ban- 
quet of later Greek society. The focus of our attention, however, as we 
trace the notions that surround the dais will be the sussition, the com- 


#2]t has long been noted that the two poems do not both contain a description of the 
same action, even though they both deal with the Trojan War. They appear to steer clear of 
each other's material (Nagy, Best of the Achaeans 20-21). We might also note how the two 
heroes of the epics contrast with and complement each other. Achilles, who hates like the 
gates of hell the man who hides one thing in his heart and says another (ZI. 9.312-13) is a 
suitable foil to the ever-lying Odysseus. 

#]n regard to Archaic Greece, it has been traditional to oppose the notion of a sac- 
rificial banquet, where meat is the focus of the occasion, and the symposium, where wine is. 
Schmitt Pantel has shown that such a schematic opposition is not the only way to interpret 
the actual evidence from the archaic city. She likes to speak of "rituals of conviviality" that 
include symposia, sacrificial meals and other such occasions (“Sacrificial Meal"; cf. La cite 
4, 17-52, 484). 
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mon mess as known from Sparta and Crete, for it most obviously con- 
nects the political order with eating, and, in fact, the sussition can be said 
to be part of the constitution of those states that maintained them 
(Schmitt Pantel, La cite 484). Moreover, the sussitia of Sparta and Crete 
are claimed to have enforced an equality among participants that is rem- 
iniscent of the equal feast. Sparta supplies us with the most well-known 
example, but it was not, it should be noted, unique in the Greek world. 
The Spartan state or, at least, its image had a strong influence on later 
Greek political thought (Ollier, Mirage). This being true, it is not surpris- 
ing that common messes appear as part of the plan for an ideal state in 
Plato’s Republic and his Laws, thus finding a place in Greek political the- 
Ory. 

The Spartan common messes are the best known sussitia. The Spar- 
tans were the elite of a social system that arose after a long period of 
strife (Hdt. 1.65). In many places in the Greek world, the social convul- 
sions of the archaic period resulted in the rise of tyrannies. The Spartans’ 
solution was not tyranny but rather their peculiar government. Calling 
themselves homoioi, peers, and thereby emphasizing their desire to 
maintain at least nominal equality within their ranks, they developed in- 
stitutions which were directed towards fostering solidarity, warding off 
tyranny, and alleviating tensions between haves and have-nots. Each 
Spartan, for instance, was allotted a portion of land (Plut. Lyc. 8, 16),* 
and there was a ban on the possession of precious metals (Plut. Lyc. 9; 
Xen. Resp. Lac. 7.6). Educational institutions also encouraged solidarity. 
At a certain age, Spartan boys joined groups, in which they lived under 
the same conditions (Plut. Lyc. 16.4).45 There they were under the direc- 
tion of a state official (Plut. Lyc. 17; Xen. Resp. Lac. 2.2). There can be no 
doubt that the purpose of such an institution was to foster ties between 
the Spartans by encouraging state-sanctioned relationships.* The com- 


44This is not to say, however, that all Spartans had equal land—holdings. Polybius be- 
lieved so (Poly. 6.45—46), citing many authorities, yet there is too much evidence of land- 
rich and land-poor Spartans to accept this contention. See Michell (Sparta 207). 

45The details of this system are much debated. K. M. T. Chrimes surveys discussions 
of it (Ancient Sparta 84—136). 

4 As Finley puts it while discussing Sparta, “any device which cuts across a ‘natural’ 
grouping, whether family or age-class, can be seen as one more way of strengthening the 
structure of the whole against the part" (Use and Abuse 166). 
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mon mess was another such institution.*' Every adult male citizen joined 
one at maturity and had to eat a common meal with his messmates every 
day (Plut. Lyc. 12). He also had to contribute a certain amount to his 
mess's common store. If he could not contribute his share, he lost his 
place in it, which was tantamount to losing full citizenship (Arist. Pol. 
1271a). 

The connections between the Spartan messes and the Homeric 
dais are immediately evident. The equal feast of Homer, which defined 
an upper social stratum, is very close in effect to the Spartan common 
meals. The Spartans formed an elite, and membership in that elite was 
dependent on membership in a mess. The strong emphasis on equality in 
the equal feast is paralleled in the Spartan institution. We have already 
noted the Spartan emphasis on equality, reflected in their appellation, 
the peers. Plutarch thought that the common messes were meant to 
maintain an equality of consumption among the peers (Lyc. 10). Long 
before Plutarch, Xenophon subscribed to the same view (Resp. Lac. 7). 
Aristotle, in criticizing the organization of the Spartan messes, says that 
they should be provisioned at public expense, rather than by the manda- 
tory contributions of members because that means that both rich and 
poor have to pay equally, and the poor become impoverished. This is 
contrary to the intentions of the law-giver who created them, Aristotle 
claims, since he wanted them to be democratic (Pol. 1271a). Obviously, 
Aristotle sees as one of their major purposes the fostering of social 
equality through the equal distribution of food. This enforced equality is 
obviously similar to the equality of the equal feast. 


^? A. Bielschowsky has assembled the ancient evidence on the Spartan common 
messes (Syssitiis). They are often called sussitia, which is a word Greeks applied to such in- 
stitutions throughont the known world. The earliest term for the Spartan institution in par- 
ticular may be andreion (Alcman apud Strabonem 10.4.18; Arist. Pol. 1272a). In later peri- 
ods, they are frequently referred to as pheiditia (or phiditia; some manuscript evidence 
indicates the proper reading is philitia), and Bielschowsky claims that, in general, this word 
was used by the ancients to refer to the Spartan messes and no others. Xenophon, however, 
consistently refers to them as suskénia, tent-fellowships (Resp. Lac.). (Evidence for the 
names applied to the Spartan messes is gathered at Bielschowsky, Syssitiis 9-13.) Plutarch 
tells us that a sussition consisted of about 15 men (Lyc. 12); Bielschowsky believes this is 
consistent with other evidence (Syssitiis 15). W. G. Forrest, while advancing a highly specu- 
lative model for Spartan social organization, has suggested that as many as three hundred 
men formed one mess (History 45--46). However, if we grant that Xenophon knew what he 
was saying when he called the messes tent-fellowships, and their participants suskénoi, 
tent-fellows, we would have to allow for extremely large tents to accommodate 300 men. 
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There was not, however, total equality of contributions and por- 
tions at the messes. The standard fare might be supplemented by extra 
contributions from the rich (Xen. Resp. Lac. 5). And just as the assign- 
ment of honorific portions was an element of Homeric feasting etiquette, 
it is also found in the Spartan mess. The kings were given a double ration 
(Hdt. 6.57), so that they might give the extra portion to valorous individ- 
uals (Xen. Resp. Lac. 15). The parallel here with the behavior of Mene- 
laus in the Odyssey is striking; he, of course, presented his honored 
guests Telemachus and Peisistratus with portions of meat that he was 
given as honorific portions (4.66). In this connection we should not fail to 
mention the Spartan office of kreodaités, meat-divider or carver. The 
term is mysterious but could be the name of the person in charge of a 
mess (Nilsson, “Grundlagen” 317). If so, the -daites element in it demon- 
strates a connection between Spartan messes and the redistributive no- 
tions implicit in the words related to daiomai in the Homeric poems. 
There is a chance that this official is the same as the Spartan mageiros 
mentioned at Herodotus 6.60, whose office is said to be hereditary. If this 
is the case, the hereditary nature of his position underlines its impor- 
tance. It may have been his job to supervise the politically-charged dis- 
tribution of meat. In any case, it is clear that the politics of correct food 
distribution was alive and well in the Spartan tradition. 

The connection of music with feasting in the Homeric poems was 
pointed out above. Much music was associated in the Homeric poems 
with praise of notable deeds, in line with a general Indo-European tradi- 
tion (Nagy, Best of the Achaeans 222-52). Interestingly, if we are to trust 
Xenophon, the participants in the Spartan mess devoted much attention 
to the praise of noble accomplishments (Resp. Lac. 5.6). 

The continuity between Homeric attitudes towards eating and the 
ethos that underlay the Spartan messes is remarkable. The Spartan 
messes, however, were not unique in the world. Aristotle remarks that 
the sussition is an ancient institution, and his comments on its origins im- 
ply that it was a regular feature of Greek polities (Pol. 1329b). We have 
record of such institutions from several parts of the Greek world. There 
is some evidence that they were known by the Megarian poet Theognis 
(Theog. 309). Michell has taken this as evidence that they existed at 
Megara (Sparta 286). We also have testimony that some such institution 
existed at Thebes.*8 Diodorus Siculus tells us that Ionian refugees from 


48Polyaenus 2.3.11, Plato Legg. 636, where Boeotian messes are mentioned. 
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Asia, settling on Lipara and pressed by Etruscan piracy, set up a commu- 
nist state, apparently to facilitate defense, in which the people lived in 
arrangements based on messes (kata sussitia, 5.9.4). On Plato’s authority 
we have it that there were common messes at Miletus and Thurii (Legg. 
636). Even democratic Athens had institutions which appear to be re- 
lated (cf. Schmitt Pantel, La cite 485-87). We note that the standing 
members of fifth-century B.C. Athens’ Council, which seems to have 
taken over the probouletic functions of the traditional aristocratic coun- 
cil, engage in common meals (Arist. Ath. Pol. 43.3).*? If we may venture 
out of the Greek world, Aristotle tells us that the Oenotrians from early 
times clear down to his day had messes (Pol. 1329b), and the Carthagini- 
ans as well (Pol. 1272b). 

The ones we know most about, however, are from Crete. A rela- 
tively detailed glimpse into the meals held in a system of public messes 
comes from a passage in Athenaeus, who cites as his sources Dosiadas 
and Pyrgion (4.143a-f). Dosiadas' account reveals several features of in- 
terest to us. He tells us that, at the Cretan Lyttians' public meals, which 
were provisioned through a tax on each man and an allocation of public 
funds, equal portions were given to participants,^? although the younger 
received only half a portion. Moreover, honorific portions went to those 
who had distinguished themselves in war or wisdom. Thus we see the 
same pattern we noted at Sparta and in Homer—an equal feast, which, 
however, allows for special treatment of honored participants. Dosiadas 
also tells us that after the meal there was talk about state matters, fol- 
lowed by recollection of deeds of war and praise of men who have shown 
bravery; again, then, we see praise at a common meal. 

Such messes as the Cretans and the Spartans maintained, in at least 
the idealized forms in which thev became known, were quite influential 
in Greek political theory. We may see evidence of this influence in the es- 
tablishment of Thurii in the fifth century B.C. After the people of Croton 
destroyed Sybaris, the remaining Sybarites reestablished the city with 


49 Cf. Schmitt Pantel's comparison, La cité 485—87. 

50 Aristotle praises the Cretan institution for making good some of the deficits of the 
Spartan one; the Cretan system, he maintains, is better because it is more communist; while 
each Spartan must pay a fixed tax to maintain his place in the messes and his citizenship, in 
Crete a public fund supported them. Thus, the problems that the Spartans experienced due 
to certain men's inability to pay their mess dues and, indeed, the injustice that the poor and 
the rich paid the same amount was obviated (Pol. 1272a). Strabo reports Ephorus' account 
of the Cretan messes, in which the equality fostered by them is emphasized (10.4.16—20). 
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the help of the Athenians. The accounts we have are confused,*! but in- 
teresting traditions about the refounded city survive. Thurii, as it was 
called, was founded under the influence of contemporary political the- 
ory. The town’s geometrically regular layout (Diod. Sic. 12.10.7) may re- 
flect the town-planning theories of Hippodamus (Arist. Pol. 1267b), who 
is said to have taken part in its settlement (Hesychius s.v. Hippodamos ). 
Diogenes Laertius records that Protagoras participated in writing its 
laws (9.50). We are told that other thinkers of the time participated in 
the foundation as well: Herodotus is supposed to have settled there,52 
as did the two Sophists Euthydemus and Dionysodorus (Pl. Euthd. 
271b-c). Diodorus Siculus reports on certain aspects of the constitution 
established there, and among other features we find provisions for uni- 
versal education (12.12.4). In short, there is evidence that Thurii's foun- 
dation was influenced by the intellectual currents of the time. In particu- 
lar, the participation of Hippodamus—in Aristotle's words, the first man 
not actively engaged in politics to talk of the best sort of constitution 
(Arist. Pol. 1267b)—and Protagoras speaks to us of what might almost 
be called a sophistic social experiment. It is probably no coincidence that 
sussitia were established at Thurii, according to Plato, and it is likely that 
they were part of the experiment. Ironically, Thurii was constantly beset 
by strife from its very foundation, and Plato blames the messes (Legg. 
636). 

This fondness for messes among intellectuals did not die out with 
the sophists. The tradition that we have of the Spartan messes, of course, 
largely stems from authors like Xenophon or Plutarch, who are setting 
up the Spartan state as a model of good government. Those who went 
beyond the description of existing states like Sparta and who chose to 
describe ideal states also were fascinated by messes. The ideal state con- 
structed in Plato's Republic, of course, has institutionalized messes; the 
guardians were to hold property in common and eat in messes (416e, 
458c). Even the less extreme state Plato constructs in his Laws has them 
(780a-81d, 783b-c, 842b). Aristotle advocates the establishment of 
messes in his own version of the ideal state; he even says he will give his 
reasons for this (Pol. 1330a)—unfortunately, he never fulfills this prom- 


51See Erhrenberg, “Foundation” and Freeman, “Thourioi” for general accounts of 
its foundation. 

52Ehrenberg (“Foundation” 170, n. 67) agrees with the earlier assessment of F. Ja- 
coby that the belief that Herodotus settled at Thurii stems from the alternate reading of the 
first line of his Histories, which states he is of Thurii, not Halicarnassus. 
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ise. His concern for their proper institution is evidenced, however, by the 
way in which he dictates the proper positioning of mess-halls through- 
out his state (Pol. 1331a—b). 

It is apparent, then, that patterns that we find in the Homeric world 
survive both in the thought of Greeks after the time the Homeric poems 
were written down and in their institutions. We see in particular a contin- 
uing obsession with equality in eating. This is not to argue for the belief 
that Greeks after Homer were irrationally emulating the institutions 
represented in Homer. One might indeed wonder whether the Spartan 
mess or, at least, the representation that has come down to us of it, was 
modeled on Homeric precedent. It is possible that the idea of common 
meals, particularly ones wherein the principle of equality is at least nom- 
inally respected, was a common cultural heritage that expressed itself in 
the Homeric poems as well as the Spartan messes. It would have sur- 
vived so well because it addressed the deep anxieties of many of the di- 
verse communities that made up the Greek world. Given the competi- 
tive, fractious and stasis-filled record of Greek history from the archaic 
through the classical era, it is not unreasonable to imagine that common 
meals were thought to foster solidarity and prevent social strife among 
those with a claim on political power. 
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RECONFIGURING THE PAST: THYREA, THERMOPYLAE 
AND NARRATIVE PATTERNS IN HERODOTUS 


The recurrence of the wise—advisor, the endless parade of dynasts 
who destroy themselves through their self-delusion and excess, the in- 
evitability of vengeance are all familiar motifs and story-patterns to 
those who read Herodotus; and indeed, scholars have long recognized 
the repetition of character types and story-lines in his History.! To this 
ever increasing list of repeated narrative patterns I would like to add an- 
other: the duel and the sole survivor in Herodotus. In particular I will ex- 
amine two passages from two widely separated parts of the history that 
bear a striking resemblance to one another2 the contest between Argos 
and Sparta for the control of a place called Thyrea (1.82),3 and the Spar- 
tan defence of the pass at Thermopylae (7.175, 202-32). 

But in exploring the connection between these two events, and oth- 
ers like them, I would like to move beyond simply providing the taxon- 
omy of a new story pattern; I would like also to raise historiographic 
questions of major importance. If Herodotus tells us two remarkably 
similar stories that are widely separated by time and narrative space— 
indeed one that comes.from what we may call the more legendary por- 
tion, and one from the more historical—does that mean he wants us to 
see the events as similar or even connected in some way? If the connec- 
tion between them cannot reliably be considered “intended,” what do we 
make of the similarities? Was Herodotus a liar who had certain “default” 
settings into which his mind naturally slipped when inventing? To what 
degree is a robust or “thick” description of the duel useful, one that aims 
at recovering the cultural assumptions that shape Herodotus' under- 
standing and so explains perhaps the similarities between the conflicts?4 
What, finally, can be learned by trying to see how Thyrea can be seen as 
a model for Thermopylae? 


1See, e.g., Bischoff, Der Warner bei Herodot, and Lattimore, “The Wise Adviser.” For 
narrative patterns, consult esp. the magisterial treatment by Immerwahr, Form and 
Thought; see also Lateiner, Historical Method 163—86. 

?Cf. Flory's approach, Archaic Smile esp. 16. 

3On the problems of the precise location of Thyrea—or Cynuria, as it is sometimes 
called— see Cartledge, Sparta and Lakonia 6. 

^Geertz, Interpretation 10; see also Connor, “Warfare as Symbolic Expression” 8. 
Consult also Bourdieu, Outline 79-80, on “habitus,” as well as Sourvinou-Inwood; “Read- 
ing" Greek Culture 244—485. 
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Indeed it is with this last issue that I believe most is to be gained to- 
wards a better understanding of Herodotus’ overall aims in his History. 
The narrative of Thyrea reflects an unconscious tendency of Herodotus 
to present duels and their sole survivors as tests that require “ratifica- 
tion" by a second contest. The “Thyrea” pattern, when applied to the bat- 
tle of Thermopylae, reveals the more famous conflict to be one that 
Herodotus reconfigured from a defeat into a victory. Thermopylae, after 
the fashion of Thyrea, was a contest that tested the national character of 
both Sparta and Persia; it was a battle that Herodotus tried to show the 
Spartans actually won; and as proof of the Spartans' victory, the true out- 
come of the battle was in a sense ratified by the refighting of the contest 
at the battle of Plataea. At the conclusion of the paper I will briefly 
examine the Thermopylae Ode (PMG 531) of Simonides and show by 
way of corroboration that Herodotus was not alone in reconstituting the 
battle as a victory. 

Using Thyrea as an interpretive guide to Thermopylae will not only 
help illuminate this reconfiguring of the more famous battle, it will also 
help to shed light on two interrelated problems of more general impor- 
tance to the study of Herodotus that I mentioned at the outset: the issues 
of narrative patterning and of Herodotus “the Liar." At issue, ultimately, 
is the difference between history and fiction. I will show that although 
Herodotus may be engaged in activity that overlaps significantly with the 
creation of literature, inasmuch as distinct and therefore presumably un- 
historical patterns for the duel can be seen to emerge in his work, he was 
nonetheless attempting to present what he believed were facts about 
real events and real persons from the past. The reconfiguring of Ther- 
mopylae, while partially a literary enterprise, must finally be understood 
as an attempt to capture the truths of history. 


THE STORY OF THYREA (HDT. 1.82) 


Herodotus reports that at around the time of Croesus' request for 
help against the Persians (c. 547 B.c.), Sparta and Argos were in dispute 
(eris) over the borderland of Thyrea, an area that had been under Argos' 
control but which at some point prior to that time the Spartans had 
seized. The Argives, we are told, marched out to recover their lost land 
and were met by the Spartans. Before coming to blows, however, both 


5Cf. Momigliano's criticisms of White's Metahistory: "The Rhetoric of History," 
50—5]. 
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sides decided to let the question of the ownership of the land be deter- 
mined by a combat between three hundred men chosen from each side. 
The armies withdrew and the champions fought their duel. In the end 
only three men remained standing—two Argives and a Spartan named 
Othryadas. Thinking that they had won the contest the Argives ran back 
to Argos to report the news; Othryadas on the other hand despoiled the 
enemy dead and brought the trophies to the Spartan camp. When both 
armies returned the next day, another dispute (again eris) arose, this time 
over who had won the battle of the champions: the Argives claimed they 
had on the grounds of numerical superiority, the Spartans on the 
grounds that their opponent had relinquished the field. Another battle 
followed, this time between the entire armies of both cities. The struggle 
was hard fought, with Sparta eventually winning the day. 

Herodotus provides a double coda to the story of the double battle. 
First he reports that the Argives from that day forward cut their hair 
short, having formerly worn it long, and they made a law which put un- 
der a curse anyone who wore it long; additionally they forbade their 
women to wear gold jewelry. Both prohibitions were to be in force until 
they recovered Thyrea. The Spartans, on the other hand, made a law re- 
quiring men to wear their hair long, having formerly worn it short. 
Herodotus then tells us that the Spartan survivor, Othryadas, ashamed to 
return home, alone out of all those who made up the three hundred, 
committed suicide in Thyrea. 


The passage is intrusive, detailed, and seems to encourage an inter- 
pretation that goes beyond the "facts" it provides. Thyrea seemed to 
prove that the Spartans were in a position to become the masters of the 
Peloponnese and the champions (prostatai) of the Greeks. As a test of 
national character, the Spartans won the duel: their legendary bravery in 
war is emphasized both by their willingness to fight to the last man, as 
well as by Othryadas' shame at returning safely to Lacedaemon. Further, 
the assumption of leadership status in the Peloponnese and the rest of 
Greece has a correlate in the physical world: Spartan hair is changed, in- 
deed it is fashioned into a form (long as opposed to short) that would be- 
come one of the special marks of the soldier from Lacedaemon.® But 


6See David, “Sparta’s Social Hair”; cf. Cartledge, “Hoplites and Heroes" 15 and n. 
39, and Loraux, “La ‘belle mort’ " 119-20 and n. 121. Long hair also had, of course, connec- 
tions with notions of heroism: see Boardman, *Heroic Haircuts," and Harrison, “Ritual 
Haircuts.” See also below, p. 239. 
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someone familiar at all with the course of the Persian wars would be 
puzzled, I think, by the similarity between Thyrea and Thermopylae: 
three hundred Spartans, a sole-survivor, and a focus on Spartan hair cus- 
tom. How can these similarities be explained, as well as Thyrea’s place- 
ment in the narrative of Herodotus? 


FORMAL PROBLEMS: 
THYREA AND ARCHAIC NARRATIVE 


At the formal level, the digression on Thyrea has a ready explana- 
tion: the structure of archaic narrative. It has often been pointed out that 
archaic narrative does not prioritize information: rather, on the analogy 
of its principal stylistic mode, the so-called lexis eiromene, “chains” of 
items that are in some way tangentially related to the main topic are pre- 
sented in their entirety and are not subordinated to the overarching ar- 
gument. Once Herodotus turns his attention to the state of affairs at 
Sparta at the time of Croesus' appeal, the passage takes on a momentum 
of its own, working its way to an internally motivated sense of closure 
(the change in societal practice, the suicide of Othryadas) that does not 
necessarily cohere well with the main narrative.? Simply put, it seems 
that once launched on the story of Thyrea Herodotus feels obliged to 
bring up the aftermath of the battle. 

There are two problems, however, that persist even after we grant 
that Thyrea and its aftermath find a formal explanation in the style of ar- 
chaic narrative presentation. If the digression on Thyrea aims at being 
comprehensive, and thus more detailed than we would necessarily want 
or expect, why does Herodotus not bother to tell us precisely how the 
Argives lost the land around Thyrea in the first place? This is a detail that 
has baffied modern scholars for some time.? Indeed, after the Spartan 
defeat at Hysiae some time in the middle of the seventh century B.c., the 
Argives were presumably the dominant power in the Peloponnese;!® 
consequently, the first Spartan seizure of Thyrea, which presumably took 
place shortly before c. 547 B.c. would have, along with the defeat of Te- 


7See esp. Fränkel, “Stileigenheit” 86-93, and id. Early Greek Poetry 518-19. 

8Cf£ Asheri, Libro I ad Hdt. 1.82-83. 

9See Busolt, Griechische Geschichte 595-96 n. 3; Kelly, “Traditional Enmity” 974, 
Immerwahr, Form and Thought 37 n. 66, and Tomlinson, Argos 88. 

The Argive victory over the Spartans at Hysiae (669 B.C.?) is described at Paus. 
2.24.7; see Jeffery, Archaic Greece 139. Herodotus does not report this battle. Cf. Forrest, 
*Central Greece" 310. 
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gea, which Herodotus does in fact report shortly before (1.65-68), con- 
stituted a major turning point in Greek history that was as deserving of 
attention as the aftermath of the final, deciding battle. Another difficulty 
is the way in which the digression on Thyrea begins. Normally when 
Herodotus begins an excursus from his main story-line he provides a 
narrative marker or “directional statement” —a simple declaration of 
the pertinent fact that is to be amplified in the digression. So, in the 
story of the Spartans’ conflict with Tegea mentioned above, their suit- 
ability as allies for Croesus is first grounded in the declaration that they 
were successful in their conflict with their neighbor, Tegea (1.65.1);2 the 
conflict is then reported in detail, and a concluding statement recapitu- 
lates the introduction and thereby alerts the reader or perhaps auditor 
that the digression is at an end (1.68.6). With the case of Thyrea, we have 
no introductory marker; rather the vague chronological observation that 
about the time of Croesus' request the Spartans were engaged in a dis- 
pute with Argos. 

This imprecision draws our notice to the reason Sparta was unable 
to help Croesus in his hour of need and thereby the second interpretive 
problem. The request comes at a time when the Spartans are in conflict 
with Argos (1.82.1). It is presumably this fact that will help to explain 
why Sparta was not in a position to help Croesus; as at other times of 
emergency later in the history, the Spartans were preoccupied.B But we 
learn at 1.83 that despite their own pressing concerns they decide to help 
their foreign ally. To judge from this detail, the story of Thyrea has no 
point whatsoever. The Spartans were about to send men to Croesus 
when they learned of his defeat; their preoccupation with Thyrea did not 
in the end delay them at all. 


INTERNAL INCONSISTENCIES AND 
ASSOCIATIVE THINKING IN HERODOTUS 


What begins as a story about a conflict between powers in the Pelo- 
ponnese for borderlands ends with a discussion of changes in their cus- 


U Pace Asheri, Libro I ad loc. Lang, Herodotean Narrative Discourse 6, notes that 
Herodotus is capable of putting digressions in after a topic sentence that makes clear the 
importance of a fact in the main narrative; she characterizes the Thyrea episode (ibid. 7), 
however, as one where the material is “incidental and merely relevant,” suggesting that the 
suspense of the main narrative (the fall of Sardis) is enough “to keep the audience in- 
volved.” She characterizes Thyrea as a “flat space" in the narrative; also as “filler.” 

2 Cf. Boedeker, “Hero Cult” 171. 

BNotably, Marathon: Hdt. 6.106.3. 
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toms and the suicide of a hero. It is precisely the conclusion of the di- 
gression that is so patently unrelated to the main narrative having to do 
with Croesus’ appeal for help. Further, the point of the whole digression 
is put in jeopardy when we find out that the Spartans were prepared to 
help Croesus and seemed to suffer no delay because of their war with 
Argos. In order to understand how Thyrea functions in Herodotus’ His- 
tory—how, that is, such a bewildering array of apparently unrelated con- 
cepts can in some meaningful way be put together in a digression the 
purpose of which seems obscure—it is best to consider the episode and 
its consequences under three subheadings: a) the duel and the test of na- 
tional character in Herodotus; b) hero and the mass destructions of 
groups; and c) stories of violence, aitia, and societal memory. 


Thyrea and the Duel in Herodotus 


Military historians often treat Herodotus' report of the combat be- 
tween the Spartan and Argive champions as evidence for the existence 
of the duel or monomachia, for the most part in early Greek warfare. 
Duels are, however, common features in the legendary pasts of states in 
antiquity. Although the ancient historians who report them often had 
their doubts about their truth, they are widespread; one has only to think 
of the Horatii and Curiatii or the defence of Cremera by the Fabian gens 
in Livy (1.24-25 and 2.48 respectively) to see a telling parallel.5 A num- 
ber of factors may account for the popularity of the single combat or 
combat of champions. Duels were thought to avoid massive loss of life 
on either or both sides: this is an explanation Herodotus seems to be 
aware of (9.48; cf. 7.9.B and below). Indeed, it is often pointed out that 
ancient Greek warfare was in general *an affair of honor" in which su- 
premacy was to be decided without the vanquished state being entirely 


14See Pritchett, Greek State at War 17—20, esp. 18-19 no. 9. 

15Of course Livy does not know in the case of the Horatii and Curiatii who were the 
Romans and who the Albans (1.24.1). As for the heroism of the Fabii, the story of the three 
hundred is due probably to a perceived synchronism with Thermopylae: see, e.g., Ogilvie, 
A Commentary on Livy 359-60, and Wiseman, Clio's Cosmetics 23—24. As Ogilvie also 
noted, Dionysius of Halicarnassus thought the story of the Fabii was "like theatrical fic- 
tion" (zÀ&oyuaot . . . dearopıxoig 9.22.3). 

For a list of important battles of champions, see Pritchett Greek State at War 17—20. 
It should be pointed out that the Argives and Spartans considered the possibility of holding 
another contest for Thyrea in 420 (Thuc. 5.41.2; cf. 5.14.4). 
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destroyed;!5 a battle such as Sepeia (494 B.c.; cf. Hdt. 6.77—83), in which 
the Spartans utterly destroyed the army of Argos, was unusual.” With 
this attitude in mind, it is easy to see how the legendary duel would ap- 
pear natural to minds accustomed to the principles of so-called reluctant 
warfare—special, almost ritualized combat familiar from around the 
world at all periods.!$ Further, it is worth noting in this context that 
Thyrea is a struggle for control of “liminal” or border territory—the area 
most often contested in ritual warfare (cf. the struggle between the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians for Oropus, which Strabo [1.4.7] compares to the 
conflict over Thyrea).!° The concept of such a type of ritualized and per- 
haps imaginary battle was appealing to the Greeks: well after duels were 
in actuality fought (if in fact they ever were), representations of them 
persisted well into the period when the manner of warfare was in fact 
based on the collective unit.20 

A number of duels or combats between groups of identical 
strength occur in Herodotus' History. Based on an examination of sev- 
eral of them, three points emerge that are relevant to the contest at 
Thyrea: duels, if intended to prevent a large scale conflict that might re- 
sult in massive loss of life, often fail; further, duels are often associated 
with issues of determining character or worth, especially of tribes or na- 
tions; finally, duels seem to cluster around the reporting of Thermopylae 
and Plataea. 

Thyrea is above all the story of a failed duel. As I have already 
pointed out, it was in all likelihood intended to resolve the dispute (eris) 
regarding the borderland between Sparta and Argos without the entire 
armies of both sides being engaged; inasmuch as a second dispute (eris) 
ultimately embroils all the combatants, the first combat did not achieve 
what it was designed to do. This failure to accomplish a resolution of a 
larger conflict is not unique to Thyrea. Perhaps the most famous duels in 
Greek literature, and ones Herodotus must have known, are the two 
found in the Iliad (3.84—380 and 7.67-312); they too do not bring to a 
close the greater conflict, and both end ambiguously (Paris' rescue from 


16See, e.g., Rüstow and Kóchly, Kriegswesens 154, and Adcock, Art of War 7. In gen- 
eral consult Connor, “Warfare as Symbolic Expression," and Hanson, The Other Greeks, 
esp. Ch. 8. 

1 Herodotus says (6.83) that Argos lost so many men that slaves had to run the gov- 
ernment until the sons of the slain could take over. 

Cf. Kiernan, The Duel Ch. 2. Cf. also Snodgrass, “Interaction” 51. 

BBrelich, Guerre, Agoni e Culti 22-34 and 53—59; cf. id., Paides e Parthenoi 189-93. 

2D’ Agostino, “Military Organization" 69, 
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Menelaus; the draw between Ajax and Hector). There are also other 
“failed” duels in Herodotus in addition to Thyrea. 

Of the other “failed” duels Herodotus relates,” the one between 
the Perinthians and Paeonians at the beginning of Book 5 (5.1) is the 
most helpful in connection with Thyrea. Herodotus states that the peo- 
ple of Perinthus suffered two catastrophic setbacks in their history. In 
the first place, they were the first people on the European side of the 
Hellespont to be put under the yoke of Darius. But, as he says, this was 
not the first time they met with such adversity at the hands of others. 
Herodotus explains that much earlier the Paeonians had attacked them 
on the advice of an oracle: it told the Paeonians to attack the Perinthians 
when they were challenged by them by name (onomasti). When the 
Perinthians went out to meet them in the outskirts of their city, a mono- 
machia was held between the two sides. The combatants: a man, a horse 
and a dog from each city.2? When two of the Perinthian champions won 
(we are not told which ones), they rejoiced and raised a paean of victory. 
Thinking this to be their cue (xav ~ IIoiov), the Paeonians attacked 
the celebrating Perinthians, were victorious, and destroyed almost the 
entire Perinthian army. 

As with Thyrea, the side that eventually loses the larger conflict 
considers itself the winner in the duel. Although the logic of this passage 
is also obscure, it would seem that the Paeonians initially made an error. 
Since duelling regularly required the calling out of champions from ei- 
ther side, perhaps the Paeonians thought this would be the best way to 
get the Perinthians to issue a challenge onomasti—and hence the oracle 
would be fulfilled. That this should happen in a way they do not expect— 
the singing of the paean—is typically Herodotean. He often draws at- 
tention to the ways in which even planned-for events have unexpected 
consequences, both on the battlefield and more generally. A duel is 
manifestly an attempt to forestall the machinery of fate: issues of victory 
and defeat can be determined without the bloody price tag; additionally, 
if one of the participants does not like the outcome of the combat, a 


21Cf, Eurybates (Hdt. 6.92.3), as well as Hyllus and Echemus (Hdt. 9.26). 

22Paeonian dogs and horses were quite famous: horses, Mimnermus (West 2?) 17; 
dogs, Pollux (Bekker) 201-2. Cf. Macan, Herodotus Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books ad loc. 

?3A good example: Periander's command that no one should speak to his son Ly- 
cophron. When later Periander attempts to reconcile himself to his son, his son points out 
that he is not allowed to speak to him under the provisions of his own law (3.52). 
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more general battle can of course be waged. And yet, Herodotus seems 
to be saying in the case of the Perinthians that sometimes such expedi- 
ents cannot help one avoid the price that must be paid. The oracle had 
recommended that the Paeonians attack the Perinthians under special 
circumstances; the implication is that if the instructions are followed, the 
destruction of Perinthus is inevitable. 

The Perinthian double combat raises an important point. Duels 
permit Herodotus to present and at the same time complicate the work- 
ings of historical causation. He can suggest that alternative outcomes 
were possible, and yet put his authority behind a determinist position 
that “what happened, had to happen.” Duels can be false markers that 
paradoxically reveal the true direction history is taking; in the case of 
Thyrea, that the supremacy of Sparta following her defeat of Tegea was 
guaranteed. An Argive victory in the duel was in a sense an impossibility, 
and the inevitability of Sparta’s success is manifested by the very fact 
that the duel does not work. 

It is perhaps useful to consider a couple of passages where the duel 
is effective. On the eve of the battle of Plataea (9.26) Herodotus tells us 
that the Tegeans were forced to explain, against the counter-demand of 
the Athenians, why they deserved their accustomed second position in 
the battle line after the Spartans. In defence of their claim, they tell the 
story of their ancestral chieftain, Echemus. When the Heracleidae were 
attempting to return to the Peloponnese after the death of Eurystheus, 
they were met at the Isthmus by the Tegeans and other Peloponnesians, 
together with Achaeans and Ionians. The commander of the Heraclei- 
dae, Hyllus, made a proclamation to the effect that it was right that the 
whole army not be risked against whole army, but that the question of 
the return of the Heracleidae be decided by a combat of champions: if 
Hyllus won, they would be allowed to return; if the Peloponnesian cham- 
pion won, the Heracleidae would go away and not attempt to return for 
one hundred years. Echemus, the Tegean commander, accepted the chal- 
lenge and killed Hyllus in single combat. Because of this action, the 
Tegeans say, they were given many prizes, one of which was the right to 
hold one end of the battle line, whichever the Spartans did not wish to 
occupy themselves. 

In the first place this duel is important because it makes explicit the 
thinking behind the monomachia: massive loss of life—the obliteration 
of the city-state—is avoided. But more to the point the duel is linked to 
Tegea's worth. Like Thyrea, the city's character is made literally percep- 
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tible by enshrining a moment from the past. The Tegeans won the right 
to assume a place of honor in the Peloponnesian battle line second only 
to the Spartans: a custom serves as a vehicle for representing worth. 

Even more illuminating in this regard are two cases of duelling in 
Herodotus found among barbarian peoples. The duel between the Cim- 
merians and their own Royal tribe is a story Herodotus personally en- 
dorses as being nearer to the truth than other ones concerning the Pon- 
tus region (4.11.2). He tells us that when Cimmeria was invaded by 
Scythians, the Cimmerians met in assembly to decide what to do. The na- 
tion was split: the people (Herodotus uses demos) recommended that 
they abandon their land to the invaders, while the Royal tribe insisted 
that everyone remain and fight. When no agreement could be reached 
between the two parties, they decided to settle the matter by a duel; they 
divided up into equal groups and fought to the death. All the members of 
the Royal tribe were killed and then were buried in their native soil 
(their great wish); the rest of the people departed. 

What is so important about this duel is that it makes explicit 
Herodotus’ thinking about the nature of champion-combats. A glaring 
problem with his account is that if the Royal tribe was so determined to 
remain, and the rest of the Cimmerians equally determined to leave, an 
easy accommodation could have been reached: the Royal tribe could 
have stayed behind and the people could have left without them (cf. the 
nearly parallel case of Phocaea 1.165.3). That they did not reach such an 
obvious compromise could be a function of Herodotus’ interest in mak- 
ing the non-Greek seem strangely, even illogically motivated. But some- 
thing else may also be at work too. Duels determine the future. If the 
Royal tribe had been strong enough to defeat an equal number of their 
own people, perhaps they could also have resisted, together with the re- 
maining Cimmerians, the invasion of the Scythians. Since they were not, 
there was no point in contesting the land with the Scythians. The duel 
makes the departure of the Cimmerians a logical or even necessary out- 
come; fighting the Scythians after their own internal combat would have 
been pointless. Their worth was measured by the duel, and paradoxically 
their bravest component was destroyed. 

The case of the Auseans of Libya (4.180) may even be more useful 
in helping to explain Thyrea. Herodotus tells us that there are two neigh- 
boring tribes in Libya, the Auseans and Machlyans, who both wear their 
hair long, but in precisely opposite ways. Further, he reports that among 
the Auseans there is an annual contest among the virgins of the tribe to 
determine the “true” parthenoi and the “false.” Clearly, the passage is a 
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reflection of Greek rituals of maturation for girls.24 But what is impor- 
tant for the purposes of this discussion is the collocation in Herodotus' 
report of symmetrical hair customs among the two different tribes, the 
combat between equal numbers of girls, and the notion of the test. 


Thyrea, the Hero and Mass Destructions of Groups 


In addition to the duel, another issue connected to the digression 
on Thyrea is the suicide of Othryadas. While perhaps understandable 
from the perspective of the well-known Spartan ideology of warfare,” it 
is nonetheless a strangely self-contradictory act—after all, his survival 
from the first combat constitutes Sparta's claim that they won, and yet he 
feels the need to “correct” this embarrassment by the taking of his own 
life. Again, in order to understand this detail better, it is best to link it 
to other, similar episodes in Herodotus. As Legrand wisely observed 
some time ago, Herodotus permits himself to comment on the actions of 
specific individuals before, during and after battles, and the mention of 
Othryadas in connection with Thyrea is part of this tendency26 Correct 
and useful as this observation is, it does not explain why Herodotus does 
this, nor that many of the individuals he notices in connection with his 
battle narratives die. 

At one level the answer to the first question is that Herodotus is 
dealing in his History with the “deeds of men" —Klea andrón—as we can 
tell from his proem (unte Eoyo.... &xAe& yévryvau). As for the second 
question, of course, part of the answer surely lies in the widespread feel- 
ing that it was honorable to die in the defence of your homeland (e.g., 
Homer Il. 15.494—99, Tyrtaeus 10.1-2 [West], Aesch. Th. 1011). But more 
can be said beyond these generalities. 

Often the people reported as being killed before, during or after a 
major conflict or other military enterprise are exceptional?" The story of 


24See, e.g., Calame, Les Choeurs des Jeunes Filles 222—23 n. 97, Rosellini and Said, 
“Femmes et autres ‘nomoi’ " 981-82, and King, “Bound to Bleed" 119-20. Cf. Usener, 
“Heilige Handlung" 297—313. In general consult Cole, “The Social Function of Rituals." 

?5See, e.g., Plutarch “Sayings of Spartan Women,” Mor. 240 F; cf. Hdt. 7.104.5, 209.1 
and 3. See, e.g, Loraux, “La ‘belle mort’.” For earlier discussions of Othryadas, see 
Kohlmann, *Othryades," and id. *Die Inschrift des Othryades." 

26Legrand, Introduction 56-57. Cf. de Romilly, Histoire 113-15, and Immerwahr, 
Form and Thought 240. 

27$0, the stories of Callicrates (9.72.1) and Masistius (9.23.2). Significantly, three 
hundred Athenians fight and gain possession of the latter's body. 
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the Persian Artachaees is perhaps the most helpful example in trying to 
determine what Herodotus may be getting at in the story of Othryadas. 
At 9.117 we are told that an exceptional man in the army of Xerxes died, 
one Artachaees. There is no question as to his nature: he is a hero. In ad- 
dition to the fact that he is later worshipped by the Acanthians, his 
stature is also proof (eight feet tall; cf. the bones of Orestes: about ten 
feet long 1.68.3), as is his commanding voice. It is of course common in 
Herodotus, as well as other texts, for a hero to be originally a noteworthy 
adversary who then receives heroic honors from his enemy, sometimes 
after the site of his eventual worship suffers unusual difficulties such as 
drought or disease? hence the stories in the History of the Phocaean 
colonists at Caere (1.67.2), Archias and Lycopas on Samos (3.55), Adras- 
tus at Sicyon (5.67), and Onesilus at Amathus in Cyprus (5.114).29 

In a certain sense, all war dead at Sparta could be revered as he- 
roes,?? and this inclination may well have been especially in evidence in 
the treatment of Othryadas; I should hasten to add, however, that I have 
not found any direct evidence suggesting that he was revered as a hero?! 
But be that as it may, even if not a literal hero, in the narrative of 
Herodotus he functions as such. There are several examples of individu- 
als in Herodotus who perform “brave gestures" in moments of crisis.?? 
Further, if a conflict was noteworthy, indeed if it had lasting results in 
Herodotus' mind, great individuals had to die to mark the event. So we 
see the lists of famous dead after Marathon (6.114), Thermopylae (7.224), 
Salamis (8.89), and Plataea (9.85). These obituaries are often accompa- 


28See the classic discussion of Rohde, Psyche 115--55; cf. Parker, Miasma 243—45. Of 
course, the ancient Greeks were not the only ones to do this; see Hitti, History of the Arabs 
201-3. 

29One might also add Timesius of Clazomenae (1.168). 

30Cf Wide, Lakonische Kulte 357. 

3ITt is interesting to note, however, that in a second century A.D. inscription from 
Priene (SIG? 1265), recording the names of “ephors” or overseers of boys’ games, is found 
the name *Othryadas"; the list contains the names of extremely well-known Spartans such 
as Cleomenes, Lysander, Gylippus, Brasidas, and Leonidas. Othryadas occurs in a number 
of poems in the Greek anthology, often in contexts that make one think of Thermopylae as 
well: see Rawson, The Spartan Tradition 88—89 and n. 1. 

Chrysermus of Corinth (FGrH 287), a shadowy figure who may be the doctor asso- 
ciated with the school of Herophilus, and hence alive in the middle of the first century B.c. 
(see von Staden, Herophilus 523-27), also tells the story of Othryadas and the “Battle of 
the Champions." His account is preserved in two versions, one in ps.—Plutarch and one in 
John Stobaeus (F 2 a, b), and seems derived from Herodotus. Cf. Plato, Phd. 89c. 

32See Flory, “Brave Gestures.” 
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nied by statements as to who fought best. Interestingly, the one battle 
where we have neither obituary or list of aristeiai is Lade—a Greek de- 
feat, and one in which they showed themselves cowards in Herodotus' 
estimation (note especially the Ionians' unwillingness to complete their 
training under Dionysius of Phocaea 6.12.3-4, and their subsequent 
flight in battle with the Phoenicians 6.14).33 This line of thinking is most 
clearly expressed by Herodotus in connection with the death of Leo- 
nidas at Thermopylae: a prophecy was delivered to the Spartans early in 
the war that either their city had to fall or one of her kings (7.220; dis- 
cussed below). The noteworthy dead, that is future heroes (and indeed 
we know that Leonidas later received heroic honors),3* are in some 
sense surrogates for their cities. They are the mirror opposites of “scape- 
goats," who also represent the collective from which they come, and who 
through their destruction also insure the survival of the community:3 in 
this connection it is interesting to note that Leonidas is almost treated as 
a scapegoat by the Persians; Xerxes orders that his corpse be decapitated 
(7.238.1), the standard ritual for scapegoats (cf. 2.39.1-3, the head of the 
sacrificial bull in Egypt is removed and then cursed),3° and some heroes 
(Onesilus 5.114.1). The hero as representative of Sparta is also found in 
Herodotus in the story of the two heralds sent to Xerxes to expiate the 
crime of the murder of Persian messengers at Sparta (7.134.2).37 

As for Othryadas, the idea seems to be that if Sparta was to emerge 
from the contest with Argos as the undisputed hegemön of the Pelopon- 
nese, then, in a way, the entire community had to go through a test or 
crucible in which its worth was proven: Othryadas represents Sparta, and 
his suicide permits his city to pass the test, to be destroyed and reconsti- 
tuted as a new power. 

Allied to the concept of heroic war-dead as representative of their 
community is the notion of total-destruction or holocaust. In addition to 
his belief that great individuals had to die as markers for episodes of 
transcendent importance, he may also have thought that for a moment 
from the past to take on epochal status, a total annihilation is called for. 


33De Romilly, Histoire 114. 

34See below, n. 84. 

35Parker, Miasma 258-60. See also Burkert, Greek Religion 82-84, and Stern, 
“Scapegoat Narratives.” Cf. the death of Histiaeus, Hdt. 6.302. 

36Lloyd, Herodotus Book II 178 ad 2.39.3 notes that "sentiments of the curse do not 
seem to occur in our Egyptian] sources,” although the notion of turning aside evil is evi- 
dent in liturgies and rituals. 

37Parker, Miasma 264. 
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He certainly does stress the obliteration of groups of people throughout 
his history: there is Thermopylae of course, but also (for example) the 
disappearance of the Persian expedition to Siwah (3.25-26), the destruc- 
tion and enslavement of Miletus (6.18-20), and the self-destruction of 
Boges governor of Eion and his family (7.107.2). In the case of Miletus, it 
is important to note that the depopulation of the city cannot in reality 
have been as complete as it is represented by Herodotus.38 


Thyrea and Social Memory: Aitia, Custom and Stories of Violence 


Thyrea left a “mark” on the people who contested it: both the men 
and women of Sparta and Argos looked differently after the battles re- 
ported at Hdt. 1.82. In the case of Argos, this change in appearance was 
linked to a determination to recover their lost land.3? In the case of 
Sparta, the episode constituted a test of national character, something 
that would in a sense prove and legitimize their historic leadership of the 
Peloponnese and Greece as a whole. It is hence important to look at the 
battles, and especially their aftermath, in connection with the notion of 
societal change and societal memory. I want to focus especially on the is- 
sue of hair as a marker of change. 

Of course there is an abundance of evidence from antiquity, even 
from Herodotus himself, that the Greeks included the cutting or tearing 
of cephalic hair in ritual involving both rites of passage as well as mourn- 
ing. However, the commemoration of a specific historical event by the 


38As commentators have noted, the Milesians turn up again after Mycale: see 
Macan, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books ad 6.20.. 

39 A case of sympathetic magic: cf. the behavior of the Phocaeans (1.165). See, e.g., 
Faraone, “Molten Wax." 

40Of course the passage speaks also of a prohibition on the wearing of jewelry at Ar- 
gos. This is problematic; if there was a corresponding encouragement of the wearing of jew- 
elry by women at Sparta, something that the passage could be construed to imply, there is 
no mention of it in Herodotus or elsewhere. Indeed, there seems to have been a ban on 
women wearing jewelry at Sparta, as well as a requirement that they wear their hair short: 
see Heraclides Lembus Ex. Pol. (Dilts) 13: vv èv Auxedaluovi yuvauxóv xóopoc &dor- 
onta, o06& Kouüv EEeotıv, OVSE Xovoobogeiv. Cf. MacDowell, Spartan Law 114. The Thy- 
rea passage may, of course, be a reflection of sumptuary legislation: cf., e.g., Mills, “Greek 
Clothing Regulations” esp. 263. 

41The lock that Achilles cuts off in honor of Patroclus combines both ideas (H. 
23.141ff.); it was originally promised the river Spercheius (rite of passage), but became part 
of the mourning ceremony for Patroclus. Cf. Burkert, Greek Religion 70; cf. Barrett, Euripi- 
des Hippolytos 3—4 with notes. For Greek practice in general, consult Sommer, Das Haar 
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alteration of personal appearance is more difficult to parallel. From 
Herodotus also comes the story of the ban at Athens on long dress-pins 
and an attendant change in chiton-type as a result of an attack on the 
one Athenian survivor of an expedition to Aegina by women wielding 
these pieces of personal adornment (5.87.3)—a story that is linked to the 
account of Thyrea through the fact that Argos plays a central role in both 
episodes.# In several ways this account is especially close to the case of 
the “Battle of the Champions" and the story of Othryadas; both passages 
feature the death of the sole survivor, as well as changes in societal be- 
haviors.43 Further, these changes, like the ones after the “Battle of 
Champions," are complementary: while the Athenian women were for- 
bidden to wear long pins, the women of Aegina and, significantly, Ar- 
gos ^made a law" prescribing the wearing of pins longer than before 
(5.88.2-3). 

What is important to see from the parallels to Thyrea in Herodotus 
is how events from the past, specifically episodes of violence, are thought 
of as moments that are worth remembering, even enshrining, in the ma- 
nipulation of societal practice.“ The duel and subsequent full-scale bat- 
tle at Thyrea are strictly speaking aitia—stories that locate the beginning 
of custom and ritual, and simultaneously give them their meaning. In 


and Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer 344—415. On hair and rite of passage ceremonies 
specifically, see Versnel, Transition and Reversal 317. 

We can tell from a passage in Book 2 that Herodotus knew that it is customary for 
the Greeks (= “the rest of mankind,” in opposition to the Egyptians: see, e.g., Hartog, Mir- 
ror 213) to cut their hair during mourning (2.36.1). Curiously, he does not mention hair- 
cutting or plucking in the description of mourning for Spartan kings (6.58), even though 
striking oneself and wailing are noted (6.58.3). Regarding the cutting of hair and rites of 
passage, Herodotus knows of a ritual observed on Delos in memory of the Hyperborean 
maidens that features both boys and girls (Hdt. 4.34). 

42 Argos is allied to Aegina (5.86.4; cf. 871 and 88.2). See Immerwahr, Form and 
Thought 227. Cf. Dunbabin, ““Ex8on nakain,” and Figueira, “Early Hostilities.” 

43The notion of the sole survivor is familiar from other contexts; note, e.g., Lynkeus 
and the fifty Egyptian cousins, and Thoas and the men of Lemnos; cf. also Sophocles OT 
118, 756. Closer to the account of Thyrea, as well as the Athenian survivor from Aegina, is 
the story of Tydeus' destruction of the Cadmean men; from Il. 4.397--98 we learn that one 
Maion survived the attack of Tydeus, and from Statius Th. 3.49 that he reluctantly returned 
to his home to report the disaster and later killed himself (3.87f£.). 

^* Modern parallels can be cited in particular for the commemoration in hair-behav- 
ior of specific events from the past. Among the Yoruba people of Nigeria, especially the 
women, events as wide—ranging as bridge-construction, athletic contests, and, significantly 
for our purposes, the surrender of Biafran rebels in that country's civil war, have been re- 
membered, among other things, in elaborate hair—styles: see Houlberg, “Social Hair" esp. 
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general, Herodotus likes to report how customs and institutions are 
started, and in particular how innovation of custom is the result of vio- 
lent death or the threat of violent death.45 Thyrea and hair length at 
Sparta and Argos—initially an unlikely pairing—should be seen as logi- 
cal in Herodotus' understanding. 

In seeing Thyrea as aition, however, we encounter a serious diffi- 
culty. Although Herodotus observes how the battles led to change in hair 
length and the wearing of jewelry at Sparta and Argos, he fails to men- 
tion that the conflict was also commemorated in ritual by the Spartans. 
We learn from the Hellenistic antiquarian Sosibius (FGrH 595 F 5) that 
during the Gymnopaediae festival at Sparta the leaders of the three cho- 
ruses wore a special crown in honor of the victory won at Thyrea over 
the Argives; it is uncertain, but examples of these special “Thyreatic 
crowns" may have survived to us.^€ We also hear, rather indirectly, of an 
athletic contest that was held at a place called Parparos in the Thyreatis, 
the area believed to be the site of the battle. A fifth-century inscription 
refers to boys’ foot races, as well as a horse race at the Parparonia.*? 
Some confusion remains as to which festival was actually held in honor 
of the victory, and when exactly each festival was founded. But it seems 
certain that at least one of them celebrated the victory. This is very im- 
portant. As we have seen, Herodotus is quite interested in reporting 


354—55 and 359-60 and plates 4 and 13. 1 owe the reference to David, “Social Hair" 13 n. 13. 
C£. Leach, “Magical Hair," and Synnott, "Shame and Glory.” 

It may be useful to enlist as a theoretical explanation the concept of the “mnemonic 
body” from recent anthropological studies, that is to say the body as a site of remembering 
through the fashioning of new behaviors in adornment. Cf. Bourdieu, Outline 94-95; see 
also Connerton, How Societies Remember 72-104, and Comaroff and Comaroff, Ethnogra- 
phy 70-71. 

^5Cf. Herodotus on the dining customs of Milesian women (1.146.2--3), the festival in 
honor of Phocaeans at Caere in Etruria (1.167.2), the story of the sesame-cake festival on 
Samos (3.48.3), and the Magophonia in Persia (3.79.3). 

46Cf. Tresp, Kultschriftsteller 130-33. See also Fitzhardinge, The Spartans 106, and 
Cartledge, Sparta and Lakonia 140. In general, consult Robertson, Festivals and Legends 
147-65, esp. 161-64. 

4'See Wade-Gery, “Spartan Gymnopaidiai” 79 and n. 7; cf. Bölte, “Lakonische Fes- 
ten” 124-32, Moretti, “La guerra contro Argo per la Tireatide” 207-9. The inscription in 
question is ZG 5.1 213.44—49 and 62-64; cf. LSJ? s.v. “Ilognagwvıa.” From Bekker, Anec- 
dota 1408, we learn that Parparos was the site of the battle; from Hesychius s.v. “IIaero- 
ooç” we learn that an agon was held there, as well as choruses. For a recent discussion that 
connects Thermopylae to Thyrea at the Gymnopaediae, see Malkin, Myth and Territory 
155. 

48Cf. Brelich, Guerre, agoni e culti 30--34. 
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the aitia of festivals and other ceremonies that are contemporary with 
him; further, we know in the case of the Gymnopaediae that he knew of 
the festival because he mentions it by name in connection with Demara- 
tus' humiliation and flight from Sparta (6.67.2). Of course, we could 
maintain that the Thyreatic crowns were not yet a part of either the 
Gymnopaediae or the Parparonia. That, however, seems unlikely; as 
noted above, the inscription reporting the boys' foot race at the Parparo- 
nia is fifth century in date. While it is to be admitted that it is an argu- 
mentum ex silentio, nonetheless it is worth pointing out that Herodotus 
does not refer either to the Gymnopaediae or the Parparonia in connec- 
tion with the contest for Thyrea. I do not have an explanation for this 
anomaly. | 

Setting this difficulty aside, why was Thyrea so intimately con- 
nected in Herodotus' mind with Spartan national character? As we have 
already seen, one distinctive physical feature of the men he was to know 
as the Spartans was established in memory of the battle: long hair. We 
can perhaps extend this point a little further. It was perfectly natural for 
Herodotus to see in the ascent of Sparta and the decline of Argos con- 
comitant changes in their customs. To his way of thinking the identity of 
a people was bound up with how they looked.5? In the great catalogue of 
nations in Xerxes’ army (7.61-95),5! clothing-type figures prominently as 
an identifying feature. Indeed, manner of dress is a common component 
of Herodotus’ ethnographic description (e.g., the Matienians 1.202.3); it 
can link one people to another who dress similarly (e.g., the savage Mas- 
sagetae and the equally savage Scythians 1.215); and some people are 
even called after their clothing, such as the “Blackcloaks” (Melan- 
chlainoi 4.100.2). What the Spartans are is bound up very much with how 
they look. That surely is the point of the famous story about them comb- 
ing their hair and exercising at Thermopylae; this behavior, which 
Herodotus attributes uniquely to them, allows Demaratus to make his 
point: they are no ordinary men (a point he also makes before: cf. 7.102: 


^'This might also be a good place to note that Herodotus does not mention the fes- 
tivals that were held at Athens in celebration of the battles of Marathon, Salamis and 
Plataea; see Barron, "The Liberation" 620, and Burkert, “Athenian Cults and Festivals" 
260. The omission is strange. He must have known about them through his extensive expo- 
sure to Athenian life and history; he is otherwise inclined to note aitia for cult; and he is in- 
terested in commemorations of the Persian wars (e.g., the Serpent Column, 8.82.1). 

59 One may also want to compare Thucydides’ digression on the dress of the Atheni- 
ans and Spartans (1.6.3—6). 

3iSee Calmeyer, “Greek Historiography and Achaemenid Reliefs.” Note, however, 
Armayor, “Herodotus’ Catalogues" and Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 75 n. 84. 
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see below). What Herodotus says of the Athenians at Marathon makes 
better sense in this connection: they were the first to charge the enemy 
“at quick pace" (dp0uw), and the first to endure looking upon Median 
garb (6.112.2—3; cf. 1.135), which is to say to look upon the Persians and 
not run away.?? This seems an odd point; note, he does not say “the first 
to look upon the Median soldier" or “army.” But, significantly, this re- 
mark comes immediately after he observes that the Athenians “fought in 
a manner worthy of record” (£u&yovto aims Adyou 6.112.3). Combat, 
detail of appearance, memory: again, as at Thyrea, these apparently un- 
related concepts are allied.53 And indeed, it is useful to note here that ar- 
chaic haircuts and clothing types were common in the period immedi- 
ately following the Persian wars.*4 


THYREA AND THERMOPYLAE: 
THE PROBLEM OF NARRATIVE PATTERNING 


Considerations of the cultural import of duelling, while useful in 
helping to explain the function of such contests in Herodotus' imagina- 
tion, do not, finally, help with the understanding of his aims in the His- 
tory. The problems associated with the truth of his account of Thyrea, 
especially in connection with the later battle of Thermopylae, are not ad- 
dressed. It is to historiographic questions I now wish to turn. 

Thyrea featured a battle of three hundred Spartans, one survivor, 
and a focus on hair adornment. Thermopylae also had three hundred 
Spartans, one survivor, and a peculiar accent on Spartan hair. What do 
we make of these similarities? It seems to me three courses are possible: 
a) Herodotus meant Thyrea to look like Thermopylae for specific his- 
toriographic reasons; b) Thyrea looks like Thermopylae because Herod- 
otus was, in essence, an unimaginative liar or inventor; and c) Thyrea 
looks like Thermopylae because Herodotus in fact thought of Thermop- 
ylae as a duel. Obviously position (c) has much in common with the de- 
tailed analysis I have been making of Thyrea in relation to other duels 
and similar stories in Herodotus of violence and custom change. The as- 
sumption is that the two battles look alike because Herodotus tended to 


SZ This claim cannot be true: see How and Wells, Commentary ad 6.112.3. 

53]t is perhaps worth noting here the description Persian/Mede as “long-haired” 
from Persian war era episodes; cf. Aeschylus’ epitaph (Ba8uyoityerc Mijóog [Peek GVI 
43]) and Hdt. 6.19.2-3 (xoprytaic . . . Tegoéav £Óóvrov xountéov). 

54See Harrison, “Ritual Haircuts” 254. 
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think similarly about similar events. While this may seem a banal conclu- 
sion, I hope to show in the remainder of this paper that it is not. Indeed, 
that much is to be gained in our understanding of Herodotus’ view of 
Thermopylae if we assume that a narrative pattern (the duel) is at work 
in his description of the battle of which he is not necessarily aware. But 
first, the other two positions. 


Thyrea as Intentional Pattern for Thermopylae 


Setting aside the possibility that the two episodes were in fact simi- 
lar,55 it cannot be proved that Herodotus intended Thyrea to be read as a 
specific precursor to Thermopylae. Indeed if we look at how Herodotus 
does in fact connect events that are separated over time, we see that he 
mentions the particular episodes by name. So, in the case of Plataea we 
will see that duels which took place at other times are specifically linked 
to that event (see below). Similarly, Thermopylae is itself evoked in sev- 
eral places in the narrative of Plataea. Generally speaking, Herodotus is 
quite able to recall at later points in his narrative specific episodes he 
dealt with earlier on: the famous case of the Constitutional Debate is 
probably the best example of this procedure, first described at 3.80 and 
referred to later at 6.43.3. Although it is less common for Herodotus to 
refer prospectively to a later event, there are examples of this device too, 
even (notoriously) places where he refers to later discussion which he 
does not in fact provide.56 When Xerxes somewhat ominously refers to 
his predecessors’ great campaigns at 7.8.a, we are entitled, I think, to call 
to mind the fact that all were in some sense failures; what 1s more, we are 
perhaps even encouraged to think of the reasons why those expeditions 
failed as Xerxes contemplates his own aggressive action against the 


5’This may not be completely fair. It could be of course that we are dealing with a 
common approximation for a medium- to small-sized contingent of men that ran about 
three hundred men. Cf in this connection Arimnestus and his three hundred in the war 
with the Messenian helots (Hdt. 9.64), as well as the fact that Ctesias reports Pausanias in 
command of three hundred Spartans at Plataea (FGrH 688 F 13; see also below, n. 74); re- 
call also the three hundred members of the Sacred Band of Thebes—for which see De- 
Voto, “Sacred Band"; their destruction was also noteworthy (see Plutarch Pel. 18). Further- 
more, the unit that finally surrendered to the Athenians on Sphacteria was 292 men (or 
rather “300 less eight"), out of an original complement of 440 (Thuc. 4.38.5). Cf. Thuc. 
5.72.4. 

56])arius’ accession 1.209; 1.106.2, 1.184—the so-called Assyrian logoi. Cf. Evans, 
Explorer of the Past 89 and n. 1. 
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Greek people. This is a type of narrative patterning that Herodotus 
seems to want us to detect and take to heart.5? The earlier events inform 
our understanding of how later ones are to transpire, and an architecture 
is given to the whole of History. The feature that makes me confident 
that ali the above mentioned passages are cases of intended connection 
by Herodotus himself is that the specific passages or persons are explic- 
itly referred to—no such reference is to be found in the case of Thyrea 
and Thermopylae.°® 


Thyrea and Herodotus the * Liar" 


If we cannot maintain securely that Herodotus meant Thyrea to 
look like Thermopylae, we can perhaps say, with Detlev Fehling, that the 
similarities are due to "free invention" ("freie Erfindung"). In both the 
size of the contingents involved at Thyrea and Thermopylae, as well as in 
the death of the sole survivor, Fehling finds evidence for regularizing 
features of the Herodotean imagination. The argument seems to be 
that Herodotus' imagination had certain “default settings” into which his 
narrative would naturally settle when he was inventing—illustrating the 
principle that it is difficult to capture with consistency the variety of 
events as in fact they truly happen. Simply put, the repetitions of He- 
rodotus' narrative suggest its fictive nature; imagination can only gener- 
ate so much variety before it starts to repeat its earlier inventions. Seen 
in this way, both Thyrea and Thermopylae look suspicious. 


57Cf. Flory, Archaic Smile 14—20. 

58]f the evidence from Herodotus is not thought decisive enough, there is a telling 
parallel from Thucydides. The practice of this near-contemporary historian suggests that if 
Herodotus had seen a similarity between Thyrea and Thermopylae, he too would have 
noted it himself. In describing how the Spartans became encircled at Sphacteria in 425 and 
forced to surrender, he writes: “the Spartans, now being struck by missiles from both sides 
and finding themselves in the same predicament—to compare the small with the large—as 
at Thermopylae (for those men were destroyed when the Persians went around them by the 
pathway), they no longer offered resistance . . ." (Thuc. 4.36.3). Here Thermopylae is men- 
tioned by name; the specific feature that the historian finds similar to the related event is 
singled out; and finally, he acknowledges that he is making the comparison himself. None of 
these features occurs in connection with Herodotus' presentation of Thyrea. 

59?Fehling, Herodotus and His “Sources” 201,222; Fehling has his supporters: see, e.g., 
S. West, *Herodotus' Epigraphical Interests" 279. 

The work of O. K. Armayor is similar but superior to Fehling's, inasmuch as it is 
based on comparison of Herodotus with the material record. See, e.g., "Herodotus' Cata- 
logues," and “Did Herodotus Ever Go to Egypt?" 
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But having said that, I do not think that Fehling is correct. Without 
wanting to enter into an extensive discussion of his views here, it is 
enough for me to say that such a critique of Herodotus implies an un- 
realistic standard of historiographic achievement that existed before 
him—that in his writing he was attempting to imitate truer, more accu- 
rate historical texts that were also available. This view also directly chal- 
lenges Herodotus' assertion that he intended his history to protect from 
oblivion *the deeds accomplished by men" (proem; see above).9 On 
both these counts Fehling's argument is, in my mind, brought seriously 
into question. Nonetheless, he has detected significant patterns of 
thought that need to be explained, even if they are not signs of inten- 
tional fabrication.& 

Passages such as Thyrea suggest to me that we need to think about 
two different types of narrative patterning in Herodotus—one that he 
intends us to see, and another that is a function of his way of viewing 
events.9? Thyrea seems to be very much in keeping with the latter pro- 
cess. It is not specifically recapitulated later in the text, nor is Thermopy- 
Jae alluded to when Thyrea is presented. The two battles are separated 
by an enormous amount of narrative. Furtber, despite the undeniable 
thematic continuities between the passages, it is difficult in the end to see 
what the purpose would be to invoke the memory of Thermopylae at the 
point Thyrea is mentioned. It is far easier, as well as more plausible, to 
think that Herodotus viewed the two battles in strikingly similar ways. 
What is more, thinking of Thermopylae in this way has a real interpretive 
benefit in connection with Herodotus' treatment of the more famous 
battle—specifically it permits us to see how he could represent what was 
a catastrophic defeat retrospectively as a great victory. 


Thermopylae as Duel 


Herodotus' narrative of the battle of Thermopylae seems in some 
way to answer the dialogue between Xerxes and Demaratus after the 
crossing of the Hellespont, and perhaps also the council of war at the 


Cf. Murray, “Herodotus and Oral History" 101 n. 12, and Gould, Herodotus 136-37 
n. 16. See also Pritchett, The Liar School of Herodotos, and Rhodes, “In Defence of Greek 
Historians” 158-61. 

9 Cf. Marincola, *Herodotean Studies" 32. 

62See above, nn. 1 and 4. 

$3 Cf e.g., Boedeker, “The Two Faces of Demaratus” 195—96. 
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beginning of Book 7. The Spartan valor Demaratus had boasted of is 
proven in the pass of Thermopylae. Indeed, in Demaratus’ remarks, the 
battle of Thermopylae, and finally the preliminaries to the battle of 
Plataea we see the notion of combat as duel, and specifically a duel that 
settles a question of dispute that otherwise would be settled by larger 
armies. This is an important point because this element in the narrative is 
precisely the device that permits Herodotus to style Thermopylae a suc- 
cess. It is at this point in the present discussion that it is useful to think of 
the pattern of Thyrea—the duel that simultaneously proves the worth of 
the true winners, yet must be contested again on a larger scale to have its 
original decision validated. 

In his conversation with Xerxes Demaratus makes the famous 
claim that even if only one thousand Spartans line up against Xerxes' 
troops, they will nonetheless fight; penie, arete, and, as we learn a little 
later in the same exchange, nomos all make them who they are and ren- 
der the king's reasonable assumption that they will capitulate in the face 
of the vast numbers of the Persian host an impossibility (7.102.1; 104.4). 
Demaratus stresses that respect for the law compels the Spartans to flee 
no host of men, but rather to face them in formation, ready either to con- 
quer or be killed (7.104.5). Of course, in keeping with other Persian kings 
in Herodotus who do not understand Greek freedom and its conse- 
quences, Xerxes dismisses the warning as ridiculous.9^ Moreover, he ven- 
tures to claim that if the Persian numbers were the same as the Spartan, 
even then the Spartans would have a difficult time. As a final jab, Xerxes 
states that he too has in his army men who are willing to take on the 
enemy in superior numbers—his bodyguards, some able to fight three 
opponents at one time (7.103.5). Demaratus takes this last remark as an 
insult and says that if the need were upon him he could take on one of 
the men Xerxes believes could handle three Greeks. 

The language of the duel is obvious throughout the exchange. Xer- 
xes believes his own army in equivalent numbers could vanquish the 
Greeks. Further, that he too has some especially outstanding men capa- 
ble of fighting in single combats against three opponents. Demaratus, for 
his part, is prepared to prove the truth of his assertion of Spartan superi- 
ority by fighting one-on-one with one of these same soldiers—and this 
at an advanced age (although Herodotus does not tell us precisely, it is 
thought he assumed the throne of Sparta in c. 515 B.C., making him about 


“See, e.g, Evans, Herodotus, Explorer of the Past 26. 
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sixty at the time of Xerxes’ invasion). These details would not mean 
much in and of themselves were it not for the fact that the concept ofthe 
duel is then reintroduced prominently both on the eve of the battle of 
Thermopylae and, even more importantly for my purposes, before Pla- 
taea as well. 

Immediately before the battle of Thermopylae Xerxes is told by a 
messenger that far from panicking (what he no doubt expected), the 
Spartans were exercising and combing their long hair (7.208.3). Puzzled 
and unaware that they were preparing either to kill or be killed, he sum- 
mons Demaratus and speaks with him again. Emphasizing what he said 
before about Spartan bravery irrespective of the odds, Demaratus in- 
forms Xerxes that at Sparta there is a law that when men are about to 
risk their lives, they comb their hair (7.209.3). Further, he says that if the 
Persians can defeat these men and the ones left in Sparta, there is no 
other race of men that would be able to resist Xerxes and his army 
(7.209.4). Again, we see the notion of the duel—here the Spartans as 
representative of not only all Greeks, but all humanity. It is true that 
Demaratus' boast seems at this point in the narrative to have more to do 
with a claim to Spartan uniqueness than the Spartans as champions. 
However, in the actual combat that follows we see first two contingents 
of barbarians fail in their assault on the Spartans—the Cissians and the 
Medes. Significantly, the next to attack are the Immortals—reputedly 
the best soldiers in Xerxes' army (7.83). Hence, the very scenario Xerxes 
imagined in his conversation with Demaratus on the Hellespont in a 
sense actually takes place—his best against the enemy's best. Yet, these 
troops do no better than the others. So dire is the struggle for the Persian 
side that Xerxes even despairs for the success of the entire army no less 
than three times (7.212.1).5 Obvious hyperbole, but nonetheless an in- 
sight into Herodotus' thinking. However improbable it may seem, he 
seems to be saying that the Spartans took on the best the Persians had to 
offer and much more, and very nearly wrecked the entire campaign. 
Their valor is proved, and what is more they duel with the best men in 
Xerxes' army and defeat them. Only treachery in the end, and the mis- 
calculation of their allies, get the better of the men from Lacedaemon. 
Importantly, as at Thyrea, only one Spartan, the coward Aristodemus, 
survived from the 300 at Thermopylae. He later redeems his reputation 
by dying at Plataea (7.229-31). Curiously, Herodotus reports that there 


65 This seems the only possible meaning of tij otoan. Cf. Powell, Lexicon s.v. 
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was even another story that featured a different sole survivor—a certain 
Pantites (7.232); significantly, like Othryadas, he feels ashamed and kills 
himself—however, at Sparta, not Thermopylae. 

Given the traditions surrounding the Persian wars, Herodotus’ 
positive accounting of Thermopylae was not exceptional. Popular mem- 
ory of the events of the conflict was surprisingly labile and inaccurate. 
Events from the first (Darius) phase of the struggle could be conflated 
with the second (Xerxes) phase that happened ten years later; indeed, if 
Aristophanes can be relied on, Athenians could even appropriate to 
themselves features of the war that belonged properly to the Spartans. 

However, despite the temptation to view Thermopylae with our 
ancient authorities as some sort of victory, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that that battle at least, and perhaps Artemision also, was a failure. 
Herodotus tells us quite clearly that according to the Greek plan the first 
line of defence was going to be the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly, and that 
when that position was found to be indefensible, the line was moved to 
Thermopylae (7.172-75). This suggests that the Greeks planned for this 
line to offer the Persians real, concerted resistance. Indeed, modern his- 
torians have suggested that the strategy which lay behind the early phase 
of Greek response to the invasion of Xerxes was one of land contain- 
ment that allowed for the naval arm to inflict a decisive defeat on the 
Persians: specifically, that a defensive line was to be held in central 
Greece at Thermopylae while at Artemsion the Greek ships were to de- 
stroy the Persian navy and thereby make impossible a prolonged cam- 
paign in the Greek homeland.9? 

This original plan of action, however, was soon obscured by my- 
thologizing. Herodotus reports an oracle before Thermopylae that said 
that a Spartan king had to fall in battle for Lacedaemon as a whole to 
survive the conflict with the Mede (7.220.4; see above). It was probably a 
post eventum prophecy that then became the source for the understand- 
ing of the resistance of the Spartans at Thermopylae as an intended 


Thomas, Oral Tradition 225-26, demonstrates that in Aristophanes’ Wasps 
(1079ff.) Marathon, the arrows of Thermopylae, and Xerxes' destruction of Athens, are all 
rolled into one event. It should be added that there were a number of controversies in the 
fifth century regarding which battles of the Persian wars were the most important, a situ- 
ation that is reflected in Herodotus' text; see, e.g., Immerwahr Form and Thought 240—41 
n. 8. 

67Macan, Herodotus The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books 260—61, and Hignett, 
Xerxes’ Invasion 113-27 and 371-78. 
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self-sacrifice.6 To be sure, even as Herodotus presents it, we can detect 
an awareness in his own account that there was reason to doubt that 
self-sacrifice was the original intention.9 However, the presence of the 
oracle in the story tells us that be, for one, believed (or wanted to be- 
lieve) the later mythologizing. That a planned self-sacrifice was in fact 
extremely unlikely is suggested first by the Greek plan outlined above. 
Secondly, it seems also unlikely that the Spartans would willingly send to 
certain death three hundred of their number when, some fifty years later, 
they sought an end to their conflict with the Athenians because one hun- 
dred and twenty Spartiates from Sphacteria were being held captive: as 
Thucydides declared, "therefore to both sides, reckoning up the situa- 
tion, peace seemed the best course of action; and not least to the Spar- 
tans, who were eager to recover the men who surrendered on the island" 
(5.15.1; cf. 5.17.1).70 

What we see in Herodotus is an attempt to reconfigure the past in 
light of the ultimate outcome of the Persian wars. The Greeks did win. 
However, Thermopylae was a terrible defeat. Borrowing an explanation 
from modern psychological studies, we can see in Herodotus a type of 
reassessment that involves “cognitive dissonance."! All the famous 
events leading up to Greek victory are made to explain this outcome, 
even when the modern historian would characterize some of them as 
having nothing to do the Greeks' ultimate success—indeed, when some 
of them ought even to be seen as outright setbacks. A self-imposed 
structure of distancing allows Herodotus at one time to view the episode 


8 Cf. Macan, Herodotus The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books 261, and esp. Hignett, 
Xerxes' Invasion 37]. 

$9 As Hignett has demonstrated, Xerxes’ Invasion 123-26 and Appendix IV, 
Herodotus' account betrays both a mythologizing tendency and one that seems to repre- 
sent the original intention of the Greeks. That the self-sacrifice of the Spartans was not 
planned is suggested by the reasons Herodotus reports for their ultimate destruction—the 
Persian march around the Spartan position along the Anopaea and the consequent move- 
ment of the Phocians out of position (7.21618), and the abandonment by the other Greeks 
(7.219). At 7.220 Herodotus shows some anxiety as to the real reason for the departure of 
most of the Greek forces. It is at this point that he mentions the oracle requiring the death 
of the Spartan king. Cf. Immerwahr's excellent analysis of the two structures of explanation 
at work in Herodotus’ description of Thermopylae, the “pragmatic” and the “moral,” Form 
and Thought 261-62. 

%There may have been special circumstances involved in connection with the men 
of Sphacteria. Cf. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides ad loc. 

"For an application of the theory of “cognitive dissonance” to ancient texts, see 
Carroll, When Prophecy Failed 86-110. 
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of Thermopylae as a heroic defeat, resulting in the deaths of several men, 
and yet at the same time somehow also implicated in, and perhaps signif- 
icantly responsible for, the later Greek victory; the patent internal incon- 
sistency of this view is permitted to remain, residing in this *cognitive 
dissonance.” 


PLATAEA AS "CULMINATION" OF THERMOPYLAE 


In Book 9 Herodotus tells us that before the battle of Plataea the 
Greeks readjust their battle line. Informed that the Persian attack was 
imminent, Pausanias "took fright" and called upon the Athenians to take 
the Spartans' usual place on the right wing, facing the Persian forces as 
opposed to the Boeotian. The pretext for the change in formation is to 
put the fighters with the most experience of Persian ways of war oppo- 
site the Persian contingents: the Athenians had fought at Marathon and 
knew the opponent well. The Persian supreme commander, Mardonius, 
informed by the Boeotians of the change in formation changes his own 
line to face the Spartans again. At this Pausanias changes places once 
more, and Mardonius again responds by deploying the Persians opposite 
the Spartans. At this juncture Mardonius upbraids the Spartans for their 
apparent cowardice (we know it was Pausanias' alone): 


O Spartans, you are said to be the best men by those who dwell in this 
land; they claim that you neither flee nor abandon your post, but rather 
that, remaining at your station, you either destroy your enemy or are de- 
stroyed. There is, it seems, no truth to these statements. For before we 
joined in battle and came to blows in a fair fight, we saw you fleeing and 
abandoning your post, putting the burden of testing our arms in the hands 
of the Athenians, while you placed yourselves opposite our slaves... 
(9.48.1-2) 


The resonance between what Demaratus said earlier to Xerxes about 
the Spartans being prepared either to conquer or die is clearly invoked 
here; unlike Thyrea and Thermopylae, there are close verbal parallels be- 
tween the two passages." Hence it seems likely that Herodotus has in 
mind the dialogue between the two men before Thermopylae. This is a 
very important point, given what Mardonius says next. He follows his 
abuse of Spartan valor with a strange offer: 


72See Solmsen, “Speeches” 251. 
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Why don't you, on behalf of the Greeks— since you are thought to be the 
best—and we, on behalf of the barbarians, fight it out with equal numbers 
on both sides? And if it should seem best that the rest also fight, let them 
do so afterwards; if this is not agreeable, but rather we alone should be 
enough, let us fight it out to the end; whichever one of us wins, let him win 
for his entire army. (9.48.4) 


Clearly what Mardonius has in mind is a contest between champions 
representing the entire armies of both sides, one that would decide the 
issue of the entire war. Given the fact that Thermopylae is in all likeli- 
hood alluded to immediately before this offer, it would seem that Mar- 
donius has in mind specifically a replay of the earlier battle. Assuming 
that nothing like these words were spoken by Mardonius before Plataea, 
and Herodotus is either inventing them or adapting a report, what is the 
purpose of this odd evocation of Thermopylae before Plataea? 

At first glance Herodotus offers no help in answering this question. 
All that he tells us is that Mardonius' suggestion was not answered by 
the Spartans, and that he was delighted at their silence and became en- 
couraged at what Herodotus understands as a “cold victory" (wpvyxor] 
vixn 9.49.1). He then sent in his cavalry against the Greeks, and so began 
the battle of Plataea. However, that Herodotus wants us to remember 
Thermopylae while reading about Plataea is abundantly clear from the 
narrative of the battle. He tells us that Aristodemus “the Trembler,” the 
sole survivor of Thermopylae, redeemed himself at Plataea by fighting 
more bravely than any other Spartan and dying in combat (9.71). Fur- 
ther, Mardonius' death in the battle, at the head of one thousand picked 
men, is characterized by Herodotus as the atonement (diké) for the 
death of Leonidas (9.64; cf. 9.78, 84). He tells us, finally, that the man who 
killed Mardonius was a Spartan, appropriately named Arimnestus 
(“greatly remembered"),7 a soldier who (significantly) was later killed 
during the Helot revolt while commanding yet another group of three 
hundred, all of whom were lost in battle (9.64.2).7* 

At one level these allusions surely make Plataea the vengeance ex- 
acted for Thermopylae. But what of the offer of Mardonius? This is not 
as easily explained. Thermopylae had already been fought; why fight an- 


730r Aeimnestus (“always-remembered”), with the MSS. Plutarch Arist. 19.1 
(Ziegler) shows a similar confusion. See Macan ad loc., and cf. Aesch. Pers. 760. 

7 Ctesias reports that Pausanias led a contingent of three hundred Spartans at 
Plataea (FGrH 688 F 13); he too understood that battle to be in some sense a replay of 
Thermopylae. 
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other duel before Plataea? We need to return to Mardonius’ reaction to 
the silence of the Spartans after hearing his offer of a combat of champi- 
ons. At one level, surely, the victory he felt was “cold” because he did not 
understand the Spartans’ position; they were perfectly prepared to fight, 
it was their commander who was initially panicked.” Mardonius was 
mistaken; he does not know his enemy. Indeed, at the beginning of Book 
7 it was Mardonius himself, in another of his speeches that is clearly un- 
historical, who ridiculed the Greeks for their manner of fighting: they 
pick out a level plain and fight until one side is destroyed and the other, 
nearly so (7.9.B).76 

At another level, however, the victory was cold because Mardonius 
did not really understand the outcome specifically of Thermopylae.7? The 
battle in fact proved that the Spartans were not the sort of men Mardo- 
nius thinks they are. They were the best soldiers Greece had to offer, and 
they would not flee. In this way, it is natural to understand Thermopylae 
as a ^moral victory": Spartan virtue and Persian weakness were proved 
there, and hence the outcomes of Plataea and of the entire war were 
truly anticipated. 

Curiously and importantly two more of Herodotus' duel-stories 
are connected explicitly to the battle of Plataea. As I have already dis- 
cussed above, on the eve of the battle of Plataea (9.26) the Tegeans are 
forced to explain why they have a right to the coveted second position in 
the battle line, and in defence of their claim, tell the story of their ances- 
tral chieftain, Echemus. The other duel Herodotus reports in connection 
with Plataea is recorded in two places. In the course of presenting 
Athens' conflict with Aegina, Herodotus tells us of Argos' unwillingness 
officially to help the Aegenetans (6.92.3). However, volunteers (one 
thousand of them), led by one Eurybates, a winner of the pentathlon, go 
from Argos to help. Most do not return home, including Eurybates. 
Herodotus reports that he killed three men in single combats, and in a 
fourth was himself slain by an Athenian named Sophanes. In the later 
notice of the same event (9.75), we are told more about Sophanes. It 
turns out he was the Athenian who won the most renown at Plataea: he 
literally anchored himself to the field of battle to prove his unwillingness 
to flee, or perhaps carried a shield with a moving anchor affixed to it as a 
device that presumably symbolized the same attitude. He earlier slew 


75Cf. Evans, Herodotus Explorer of the Past 82; perhaps the story was an Athenian 
invention. 

76See Connor, “Early Greek Land Warfare" 18; cf. Hanson, The Other Greeks 334. 

77Note, Mardonius is absent from Herodotus’ presentation of Thermopylae. 
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Eurybates, and was himself some time after Plataea killed near Datum 
on the river Strymon in Thrace, fighting with distinction there as well. 

We are perhaps entitled to wonder why duelling figures so much in 
the narrative surrounding Plataea. It may be coincidence. But it may also 
be that Herodotus viewed Plataea as the culmination of a historical pro- 
cess set in motion by Thermopylae; he saw the earlier battle as integrally 
bound up with the results of the later one. Consequently, even duels that 
were not directly related either to Thermopylae or Plataea were given 
prominence. Perhaps since the duel was central to his understanding of 
the two engagements, he sought out other duels in connection with the 
battles; perhaps he did not consciously seek them out, but rather simply 
noticed them when he might not have otherwise. 


CONCLUSION: HERODOTUS, THE “NEW SIMONIDES" 
(WEST 22 10-17) AND THE THERMOPYLAE ODE (PMG 531) 


It is precisely the duelling motif that permits Herodotus to repre- 
sent Thermopylae as a victory. The pattern of national test and valoriza- 
tion that we see in Thyrea is also to be found there. Indeed, Thyrea goes 
a long way towards explaining the odd reference to hair custom in the 
later battle (national character), as well as more generally the intensifi- 
cation of duelling images and references around the battles of Ther- 
mopylae and its reprise, Plataea. The cost of Thermopylae was high, and 
it had to be not only explained, but made essential to the eventual Greek 
victory. The events themselves did not encourage such a view. The vic- 
tory of Thermopylae had to be contested and proven, and Herodotus did 
this through understanding the battle as a duel. Others had different 
strategies. 

In the “New Simonides”—the fragments that celebrate the Greek, 
and specifically the Spartan victory over the Persians at Plataea (West 22 
10-17)—the poet uses the epic past to lionize the Persian war heroes.78 
This was not an inevitable procedure. At the beginning of his History 
Herodotus, while adopting the language of Homer, invokes the leg- 
endary past to suggest the greater certainty and, by implication, the even 
greater importance of the events he intends to chart. Similarly, the com- 
parison Thucydides draws at the beginning of his account between the 


78See esp. M. L. West, "Simonides Redivivus.” See also Luppe, “Zum neuesten Si- 
monides," Lloyd-Jones, “Notes on the New Simonides," and Boedeker, “Simonides on 
Plataea." 
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Trojan and the Peloponnesian wars is designed to highlight how the later 
conflict was the greatest kinésis ever known in the Greek world. In other 
words, the epic past confers greatness on events of later days by being 
shown to be in some sense inferior—either in some quantifiable way, or 
because it cannot be verified. According to both historians, Homer in 
particular is liable to distort the truth and make things from the past ap- 
pear to be great; the events that form the subjects of both their accounts 
are of much greater significance, and are reliably so. 

Of course, Simonides predates both Herodotus and Thucydides; 
nonetheless the historians make clear for us that use of the epic past for 
the laudation of the contemporary or near-contemporary was not nec- 
essarily an obvious course to take for a laudator of the Greeks of the 
Persian wars, nor one that would have been recognized as invariably suc- 
cessful in the fifth century. Their concerns regarding the appropriation of 
Homer for the purpose of conferring greatness on their own subjects re- 
veal problems for a historian or poet contemplating the praise of a per- 
son or deed. It is important to remember that in the Plataea Ode, Si- 
monides linked the legendary past (the Trojan War) to the conflict with 
Persia. In Herodotus, while the legendary event and recent history are 
very close in detail, the two are not connected.7? 

To use the Trojan War as an analogue for the Persian wars entailed 
risk. Admittedly, there were no doubt very few indeed who wished to 
withhold praise from the heroes of the more recent conflict. However, at 
some level the notion of praising the Persian war heroes by means of the 
world of epic shows us that the interpretation of the later events was in 
theory contestable when considered as being worthy of praise. While 
later generations could view the events of the Persian wars as great and 
heroic and in no need of comparison with anything else,®° for Simonides 
a case, however small, had to made. With this in mind, let us look finally 
at his Thermopylae Ode (PMG 531). 


79 As Pericles says of the Athenians in the Funeral Oration, “we do not need a 
Homer to praise us, nor someone else who will for the present delight us with his words 
[note, epesi], but whose plan the truth of what happens will wreck; we have rendered the 
entire sea and land susceptible to our daring, and have established jointly everywhere 
timeless memorials of our anger and our help" (2.41.4). Not only is the word invalidated by 
the deed, as is so often the case in Thucydides (see Parry, Logos and Ergon in Thucydides), 
but specifically the epic word. In general, consult Boedeker's excellent discussion, “Si- 
monides on Plataea.” 

80Note, e.g., Isocrates Panegyricus 68-74 (delivered c. 380 B.c.); cf. Aristotle Rh. 
1396a; see also Thuc. 1.73.2, 2.36.4. Consult Loraux, The Invention of Athens 155-56. 
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At Diodorus 11.11.6 we are told that not only compilers of histories 
but also a number of poets took up the task of praising the “gallantry” 
(andragathia) of the men of the Persian wars. Simonides is singled out as 
having provided an “encomium” worthy of their valor, in which one can 
read the following verses: 


tv Ev OeouonmvAais Óavóvtov 

EUHAENG pev Å thya, xaAóc 8’ 6 möTlog, 

Buds 8° 6 thos, 100 yóov 6$ wvdotic, 6 6’ olxtoc Ennauvog‘ 
Evradıov SE TOLOÜTOV OUT’ EOMS 

00H’ 6 xavóauátoo ÜLAVEWOEL XQÓVOG. 

aviodv àyaOOv ode ONXOG oixévav evdoEiav 

"EAXóOOc sisto’ uatotvoet dé xai Aeovióac, 

$xàotac DaotAeoc, Goetdc péyav AeAouric 

xXóouov GEVAOV TE XA£oc.8! 


This poem contains a number of difficulties, and it is not my purpose 
here to discuss them.8? While specific events from the epic past are not 
alluded to here as in the case of the Plataea Elegy, nonetheless I would 
like to suggest that the same problem lies behind it that we see with 
greater clarity in the new fragments. In some sense the worthiness of the 
men who fell at Thermopylae, their right to praise, had to be proven. 
Again, I do not mean to suggest that there would have been anything 
like serious opposition to the heroization of the Persian war dead; how- 
ever, against a certain silence a statement had to be made. 

That there is a quasi-polemical tone to PMG 531 is suggested in 
the first place by the need for Leonidas in the last lines as a “witness.” It 
may be that Simonides is singling out Leonidas for special attention, as 
one might expect given the demands of “geometric equality.”3? But 
Leonidas is testifying to the worth of the other men. As Fränkel noted 


8 For xóayov cf. the *Plataea Ode,” West 2? 11.23. 

&'The chief one is determining the precise circumstance of its performance. Was the 
poem composed for performance at a festival? If so, for whom—Leonidas (on whose ven- 
eration as a hero there is outside evidence, see below n. 84), or the whole group of 300; and, 
relatedly, where was the poem performed (at Plataea, at Sparta)? See, e.g., Podlecki, “Si- 
monides," and the bibliography cited there. Importantly, the "New Simonides" presents 
similar problems: see most recently Aloni, “L’Elegia di Simonide.” Also of importance is 
determining precisely what genre of poetry the piece falls into— specifically encomium or 
threnos. C£. Podlecki, "Simonides" 258—59 and 262, Degani and Burzacchini Lirici Greci 
316-17. This ambiguity supports my point. 

8See Loraux, The Invention of Athens 59. 
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some time ago, the heroism of Leonidas validates the hero-status of all 
those who fell with him. The reason this guarantee works is that fallen 
kings were treated as heroes at Sparta; even if the heroic honors that 
Leonidas was eventually to receive were not in place when Simonides 
wrote his ode, they could be anticipated. The assumed or actual existence 
of some sort of agon at Sparta for Leonidas serves as the proof that the 
other men who died at Thermopylae were heroes as well. I do not mean 
to suggest that the men ought to be thought of as receiving heroic honors 
themselves, and that this poem ought to be understood as being per- 
formed at a festival for them.85 This is an unnecessary step. Rather, only 
Leonidas is needed to confer by association everlasting glory on all the 
Spartans of Thermopylae. Hence, Simonides can claim in his poem that 
the traditional features of Greek funerary practice—the tomb, lament, 
and pity—are converted into celebratory concepts: an altar, memorial, 
and praise, respectively.8 Similarly, the men's fate (tvya) mentioned at 
the beginning of the poem, being a periphrasis for “death,” ought to be 
misfortune, but the adjective ebxAenc makes it into specifically good for- 
tune;?? their xóvpyoc, normally “doom,”88 becomes something beautiful. 
As has been noticed, it is not that the funereal items are erased by ideas 
associated with praise and memory; rather they become transformed 
into them.®9 

Both the use of Leonidas as “proof,” and the way in which the 
poem helps to change the elements of lamentation into those of praise 
suggest that Simonides felt the need to claim for the dead at Thermopy- 
lae the status of heroes. I have tried to make this point in order to sug- 
gest that praise of these men was not, at the time Simonides was writing, 
necessarily a given: a case had to be made. With the duel-structure such 
as we see in Thyrea and elsewhere, Herodotus could make just such a 
case for Thermopylae— the battle was a victory that in fact sealed the fi- 
nal success of the Greeks at Plataea. The odd assortment of details that 
we see in both passages—hair, sole survivor, three hundred men—-is not 


S^Frünkel, Early Greek Poetry 320—21. On the heroic honors for Leonidas, see Pau- 
sanias 3.14.1, and 7G 51 18, 19, and 658; see also Wide, Lakonische Kulte 358 and 369, and 
Rohde, Psyche 140—4] n. 20 and 556 n. 36. They consisted of rhetorical and gymnastic con- 
tests. Cf. Xenophon Lac. 15.9. 

85See above, n. 82. 

86Cf. Podlecki, "Simonides" 260. 

8’Fränkel, Early Greek Poetry 320 n. 30. 

88 The word always has the meaning of “evil destiny" in Homer; see LSP s.v. 

89See esp. Fränkel, Early Greek Poetry 320—21. 
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evidence of deliberate patterning, but much more importantly, illumi- 
nation of how Herodotus’ mind worked. The “thick” description—the 
associations attached to the duel in Herodotus’ mind—steers us in the 
direction of a possible historiographic accounting of Thyrea and Ther- 
mopylae: the structure and meaning of the double battle. 

Unlike Simonides, though, and ultimately separate also from the 
associative matrix of ideas that lay behind Thyrea and Thermopylae, is 
the issue not of praise or even of broader cultural meanings in Herodo- 
tus; it is the issue of historical truth. In the end, he believed (or wanted to 
believe) that Thermopylae contributed directly to the eventual Greek 
triumph. He constructed the battle as a duel, and with the help of Thy- 
rea, we know who really won.” 


JOHN DILLERY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
jdill@umich.edu 
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HOMERIC ECHOES IN RHESUS 


When we think of Rhesus—if we do at all— we think of a play so 
structurally awkward, so dramatically unsatisfying, so inferior that it 
could not possibly be from the hand of Euripides.! Our knowledge of the 
story's source—a self-contained Iliadic episode (attractive for dramatic 
adaptation)—causes us to question the author's reasons for introducing 
new elements, such as Hector's contentious exchanges with the charac- 
ters around him and his apparent weakness as a leader. Our greatest dif- 
ficulties with the play probably result from its episodic nature: first 
Dolon, then Rhesus, then Odysseus and Diomedes claim their time on 
the stage. So many seemingly discrete encounters detract from, or may 
even draw attention to the lack of, any sustained dramatic tension and 
most likely account for a second problematic feature—the absence of a 
clearly central hero. While Hector comes closest to filling this role, he 
fails to meet our expectations for a tragic hero of Athenian drama. His 
unchanging view of the circumstances around him and complete igno- 
rance of what has happened, even at the end, leave us simply puzzled as 
to the author's interest or intent in putting these events on the stage. 

Albin Lesky has remarked on the play's “lifeless” quality: “no 
problems loom concerning the meaning of [the characters'] fate, nor are 
they convincing as human beings," 201. Other plays vaguely similar in 
structure or subject matter illuminate specific problems. Ajax, another 
drama in which a hero's death is the climax of the action, requires its 
characters to explore their predicament, to look forward to and then 
to confront the ramifications of a single deed. Oedipus Tyrannus, which 


I wish to thank Sander Goldberg for his many helpful comments and suggestions at 
various stages in the preparation of this article. 

! Even those who maintain the play’s authenticity are compelled to account for its 
oddities. Burnett, “Rhesus,” suggests that the work attempts a dramatic experience which is 
different from that of conventional tragedy. She notes in particular the play's “brevity, its 
short songs, its curious entrances, its oddly shaped episodes, its excessive choral motiva- 
tion" 46; Paduano, *Funzioni drammatiche," examined the structure of the play in response 
to criticism of, among other things, its lack of unity. The conclusion of Ritchie, Authenticity, 
in favor of the play's authenticity, only after evaluating internal and external evidence (by 
methods now thirty years old), suggests that the burden of proof lies with those who would 
attribute the work to Euripides. It is not within the scope of this paper to consider the issue 
of authenticity, but rather to explore the artistic intentions behind the play's apparent pe- 
culiarities. 
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hardly falls short of Rhesus in the number of characters who take part in 
the unraveling process, is a highly effective example of a play in which 
the introduction of each character results in some type of forward move- 
ment in a progressive series of motivating questions (Who killed King 
Laius? Who was the robber? Who is Oedipus?). The process here is even 
more successful because of the surprising nature of the reversals which 
the various characters introduce. For instance, as Aristotle points out, 
"the man who comes to bring delight to Oedipus, and to rid him of his 
terror about his mother, does the opposite by revealing who Oedipus 
is.”2 In effect, the initial (and all subsequent) reasons for the action and 
the development from one scene to the next are integrally linked. All 
this is, of course, well known. What we have not been so quick to per- 
ceive is its opposite, how Rhesus creates movement without necessity, 
and activity without realized implications, while its characters appear 
simply to act out a piece of epic oblivious to the real consequences of the 
events unfolding around them. 

If then Rhesus does not invite its audience to sympathize with the 
conscious suffering of its principal characters, we ought at least to feel 
compassion for the future hardship to which the play's ending points. It 
is not clear whether the audience is expected to know of the oracle about 
Rhesus, that if he should drink the water of the Scamander river he will 
become invincible.? However, the outcome of the Trojan War is obvious, 
and Hector's enthusiasm for victory, which is constant throughout the 
play, seems to increase our awareness of his own inevitable doom. In 
fact, the play only concerns itself with enhancing the audience's anticipa- 
tion of what they already know is going to happen, a quality which must 
result from the drama's adaptation of a Homeric source and which per- 
haps signals the author's interest in more than simply taking his plot 
from epic. Analysis of the nature of this anticipation and of Rhesus' re- 
liance upon other Iliadic features reveals a guiding rationale behind 
much of its apparent quirkiness. 

The relationship between Rhesus and Iliad 10 has been explored by 
Bernard Fenik, who was primarily interested in explaining problems and 


2Poetics, 11.2: &v vip Oldinodı £AOOv We edhoavav tov Oidinovv «ai dxaAXÓEov 
tod nodg TI unteoo Qófov, ÖnAwoag Oc tv, tobvavtriov Erroingev. Translation is by Janko, 
Poetics I. 

3This oracle is reported in the Scholia to Ziad 10 and is one of the principal pieces 
of evidence that Bernard Fenik, Iliad X, uses to argue that Rhesus is based on a non- 
Homeric version of the Rhesus story. 
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ambiguities in the Doloneia.* He suggested that the play is based on a 
non-Iliadic version of the Rhesus story and follows the Iliad only in in- 
cluding Dolon and creating Homeric effect through frequent word and 
phrase repetition (27-28): 


On the one hand the play contains numerous verbal reminiscences of the 
Iliad as a whole as well as of Book 10, and the appearance of Dolon at all 
seems to be the result mainly of the authoritative influence of K. In its ba- 
sic structure, however, the Rhesus is built upon non-Jliadic versions, and 
the Iliadic details are of a secondary, or surface, nature and do not affect 
the heart of the drama. 


Thus Fenik sees Rhesus’ connection to Iliad 10 as extremely superficial. 
However, the Iliad-centered nature of Fenik's work necessarily con- 
cerns itself with Rhesus only as evidence for a variant source of the myth, 
and his limited interest in the /liad’s influence on the play leaves room 
for further examination. For instance, to what extent is Dolon's role 
strictly ornamental? And how could an author limit his sense of "the au- 
thoritative influence" of Book 10 to simply the inclusion of Dolon and al- 
Jusion to epic style? Furthermore, Fenik concludes that Paris' appear- 
ance (only to be distracted by Athena in disguise) is, like Dolon's, almost 
“wholly useless," but he avoids the implications of the fact that the play 
borrows Iliadic material from outside the Doloneia (18). 

To explore the author's use of epic material more fully than Fenik 
has done, it is fitting to begin with the one scene which dramatizes an 
episode taken directly from Iliad 10: the exchange between Hector and 
Dolon. Rather than simply mimick events and characters of the Iliad, 
this dramatic version of their encounter alters the tone from that of 
the Iliad through a number of allusions to other episodes in the poem, 
namely those involving the analogous conflict between Achilles and 
Agamemnon. When Agamemnon sends ambassadors to Achilles and 
promises rewards for his renewed support in Jliad 9, he offers, among 
other things, gold, treasures, and a marriage to one of his own daughters, 
on the condition that Achilles recognize his royal authority (9.120—61). 
Odysseus, as messenger, omits this final stipulation, but Achilles' rejec- 
tion of the offer makes it clear that he has not forgotten the issue, since 


4Fenik, [liad X. See also Paduano, “Funzioni drammatiche,” who has shown how 
Rhesus, through changing the audience’s point of view from the Greek to the Trojan camp, 
is symmetrically opposed to the Doloneia. 
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he orders that Agamemnon choose a son-in-law who is “kinglier,” more 
like himself, óc tig of 7’ &xéovxe xai ög BaouUeüteoóc &ouv (392).5 The 
guessing game which Hector and Dolon play draws upon this proxy ex- 
change between Agamemnon and Achilles. Hector at once refuses 
Dolon his royal power, but offers gold, treasures from Troy, or marriage 
to one of Priam's daughters (165-71). Even Dolon's rejection of a royal 
bride mirror's that of Achilles, since Dolon says that he does not wish to 
marry above his station (168).6 

What Dolon does choose—Achilles’ horses—becomes Rhesus’ 
substitution for women as a point of heroic contention. The issue of 
women, of course, was at the heart of the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles. Agamemnon tries to make amends for this in Zliad 9, when, 
in anticipation of Troy’s fall, he pledges that Achilles may choose for 
himself the finest spoils and twenty of the most beautiful women 
(9.135—40). In a similar way, Dolon proposes that Hector let him select 
his reward when they have conquered the Greeks (172). However, the 
subject of women is completely absent. Hector suggests that Dolon take 
his pick from the first spoils (179), which Dolon rejects in favor of Achil- 
les’ horses (182). Hector's response recalls the Jliad’s quarrels, when he 
states that Dolon is his rival for them, xai unv £o vii y avteods innov 
èuoi (184), and his concession to Dolon (189-90) mirrors Agamemnon's 
reluctant decision to relinquish Chryseis for the good of the army while 
it presents a similar issue: must a king act honorably towards a less pow- 
erful man?? 

The combative tone of the Rhesus scene draws upon the Iliadic en- 
counter, where Agamemnon and Achilles try both to scare one another 
into backing down and to win the approval of their audience.? While 
Hector and Dolon do not try to frighten each other, they compete in a 
game of wits for a prize which is hardly insignificant: Hector agrees to 
promise any reward provided it does not diminish his own authority; 


5 All references to Rhesus, Iliad, and Ajax in this essay are from the OCTs. 

6The force of these two statements is of course different: Achilles is sarcastic in his 
self -denigration, while Dolon's response is praised by the Chorus as a prudent choice. 

7Bernacchia, “Il Reso” 41—42, contrasts the formal nature of the Greek assembly in 
Book 10, which includes only a small number of chosen men, and the chaotic assembly of 
Trojans. In this respect the Trojan gathering is more like the Greek general assembly of Il-' 
iad 1. 

8For this kind of heroic rivalry as an epic trait (in particular the Diomedes and 
Glaucus episode) see Martin, The Language of Heroes 126-28 and Scodel, “The Wits of 
Glaucus" 73-84. 
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Dolon must think of something which fits this requirement, but is highly 
valued by Hector not simply for its monetary worth. In the end, Dolon is 
the victor, but he offers to Hector the consolation that he remains the 
best man of Troy (&giotevov, 194), which reminds us of a central point of 
tension between Achilles and Agamemnon. This dimension of rivalry in 
the Rhesus version perhaps explains the subtle change in Dolon's char- 
acter. The Iliadic Dolon is expressly debased (although wealthy, he is 
ugly and the only brother among five sisters, 10.314—17) in contrast to his 
noble counterparts, Odysseus and Diomedes. The Rhesus portrait of the 
Trojan spy is more neutral: he is wealthy (as he reminds us several 
times), and Hector calls his house £oxAe& (159).? The author's recollec- 
tion of Agamemnon and Achilles through Hector and Dolon must pro- 
hibit Dolon from appearing too low, and this aspect of Dolon's role in 
Rhesus hints that he is more significant than Fenik has suggested. 

If Dolon and Hector compete as well for the approval of the Cho- 
rus, Dolon wins the greater praise (195—200): 


uéyac dyov, peyda O^ Exvoeic Ekeiv' 
ioo otóg ye NV «xonoas Eon. 
stovos 68° EÜRÄENG' 
u£ya dE Koıgavoro, yapBoov méhet. 
tà GedGev £xióévo Aina, 
TÀ ÔÈ xao! Avöpdonv TEAELG oov paivetar. 


The prominence of péyac, uey&Aa, and then uéya here provide the ap- 
propriate backdrop to Dolon's impending transformation from spy to 
hero. This occurs through both the Chorus’ enthusiasm for his plans and 
through two Homeric devices: a heroic arming scene and a simile. The 
wolf costume that Dolon wears comes from the Doloneia, where he 
dresses himself in a grey wolf-skin (10.334). However, here his attire is 
much more deliberate. He says first that he must go home to change, and 
the Chorus then ask what outfit he plans to wear (201-7). When Dolon 
. describes the wolf disguise which he will put on, his account imitates the 
conventions of a traditional arming scene: his wolf attire will cover the 
same parts of the body that a warrior's armour does (shins, torso, and 
head), although not in the same order.!° The costume remains important 


?Paduano, “Funzioni drammatiche” 17, agrees that the tragic Dolon has more dig- 
nity than his epic counterpart. 

For the pattern of the traditional arming scene in the Iliad see Janko, The Iliad vol. 
4, 333. 
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throughout the play, for it becomes a trophy of Dolon’s death: it re- 
appears on Odysseus’ shoulder when he and Diomedes enter (Odysseus 
refers to it as spoils, onvAevpata, 593), and the charioteer reports seeing 
wolves on the backs of Rhesus' horses (781-83). 

Dolon's own description of how he will cross the plain imitating a 
wolf's four-footed walk might seem an excessive finale to the account of 
his arming (211-13): 


TETEATOVV ULUTIOOHAL 
Àoxov xéAeuOov noAsutou SUGEUOETOV, 
tapeoic zxeAóGov xai veßv nooBAngaow. 


Were the point simply to announce his plan to sneak around like a wolf, 
he might just as easily have ended with «£AevOov (212). His elaborate de- 
scription of a wolf's manoeuvres has drawn comment on the term 
wunoouau: he unknowingly becomes a theatrical representation. But 
he exaggerates the goal as well as the manner of his journey—the visual 
background of the ditches and the ships’ masts, which the audience is 
forced to imagine. These also must be considered, especially in the midst 
of the Chorus’ heightened praise and growing enthusiasm. I suggest that 
the play dramatizes a Homeric simile, a common feature of type-scenes 
such as this one, which is really a hero’s entry into battle. However, the 
dramatic setting alters the reception of this stylistic device. The character 
does not simply liken himself to something, but through description and 
gestures creates a visual likeness before the audience. He becomes the 
simile. 

The reciprocal nature of the Chorus’ response to Dolon is typical 
of their effect on a number of characters throughout the play: their ex- 
citement emboldens Dolon, who in turn raises their expectations even 
higher. The result is a transformation of the spy into an overly confident 
fighter. The Chorus begin by singing of the glorious deed that Dolon may 


U Bernacchia, “Il Reso” 43--44; Burnett, “Rhesus” 22, suggests that Dolon acts out 
the movements as he describes them. 

2For discussion of the traditional arming sequence see Edwards, The Iliad, vol. 5, 
276. Fenik, Iliad X, claims that this description draws on a non—Iliadic tradition: “a cylix 
fragment of Euphronius shows Dolon, in full wolf costume," 59-60. The existence of this 
motif in decorative art does not preclude the epic's influence on the play in this particular 
scene. Even if Rhesus does take specific details from elsewhere, it incorporates them in an 
Iliadic manner. See also Schein, The Mortal Hero 81, for a discussion of traditional features 
of the Homeric aristeía, which generally include a simile. 
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accomplish, but his boasts elicit greater praise and finaliy hopes of a kill. 
The scene reaches a fateful climax when Dolon speculates that he may 
slay Odysseus; here the dramatist introduces into the play a second 
theme of epic—a hero's overconfidence preceding his destruction. The 
watchword, “Phoebus,” is a fitting accessory for Dolon's exit, since the 
god Apollo is linked in the Iliad with both themes of rivalry and arro- 
gance. In Book 1 he sends the plague which results in the conflict be- 
tween the Greek leaders; he is also the god involved in slaying Patroclus 
and Achilles.5 The play even acknowledges Phoebus' future role in 
Achilles’ death through the Muse’s prophecies at the end (979). 

Ihe sequence of rivalry followed by overconfidence established 
through Dolon’s encounter with Hector recurs when Rhesus arrives.'* In 
this scene too, Achilles’ presence is felt as a reminder of Iliadic strife and 
then arrogance. Here the shepherd, in his exchange with Hector, and the 
Chorus, in their subsequent song, highlight Rhesus' similarities to Achil- 
les even before he arrives. Both heroes have magnificent horses, remark- 
able armour, and divine water parents. This last point is a new feature 
which the drama adds, since the Iliadic Rhesus was a mortal (the son of 
Eioneus).5 Rhesus even imitates Achilles by arriving late to battle, 
which is of particular issue to Hector. He is poised for his day of triumph 
and remarks on how he hates friends who come late to help, since they 
enjoy the rewards without sharing in the labour (325—26). This statement 
presents a twist to Phoenix's warnings to Achilles in Iliad 9 not to wait 
too long to help his friends (601—5), since he will miss out on great re- 
wards if he delays and they have nothing left to give him (600—5). Finally, 
the shepherd mentions that the mere sight of Rhesus will frighten the 
enemy; had Achilles not had this same effect, Patroclus would never 
have masqueraded as him to rout the Trojans by simply appearing on the 
battlefield (16.40—42). 

Hector's standoff with Rhesus differs slightly from his previous 
contest with Dolon and is closer in nature to the Iliad 1 quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Here the two kings vie to win credit for a Tro- 
jan victory through a careful game of one-ups-manship. Hector chas- 


3 At 16.788, Phoebus meets Patroclus in battle, at the climax of his aristeia, and, at 
22.358-60, the dying Hector predicts Achilles’ death at the hands of Paris and Apollo. 

4Burnett, “Rhesus,” has pointed out the mini-catalogue (z0AÀA0i...x0ÀAÓ... 
3OÀÀoL...ztoÀUc, 311-12) with which the shepherd describes the approaching Thracian 
forces. Here the shepherd expresses his inability to count the numbers much as does the 
poet at Iliad 2.489—90. 

5For the origin of the Iliadic Rhesus see Burnett, “Rhesus” 25. 
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tises Rhesus for arriving too late to help. He reminds him that he, after 
all, granted Rhesus his large domain, and he accuses Rhesus of living 
comfortably while the allies have put their lives on the line for Troy's sur- 
vival. Rhesus responds that he has not been lingering at home, but rather 
has been fighting in Scythia, and he counters Hector by pointing out that 
he has not arrived too late— victory still eludes the Trojans (443—406): 


GAN’ Dotegos LEV HAGOV, êv xag 6’ pwr 
ov pv yao Ton déxatov aixydterc Eros 
KOVÖEV TTEQALVELS, Nueoav 6’ EE Tjuégag 
mistels xuBeúvwv TOV ngos “Agyeious "Apr 


Rhesus’ boast that he will need only a single day to conquer the Greeks 
evokes prayers for retribution from the Chorus, whose praise in turn in- 
cites Rhesus to suggest that he and Hector sail to Greece to punish their 
enemy's homeland (469-73). Once again the Chorus both react to and 
encourage the enthusiasm of Hector’s opponent, and eventually Hector 
must resort to lowering the stakes by undercutting Rhesus’ ambition. 
First he expresses his hopes only for a return to peace, and then, when 
Rhesus demands to be positioned opposite Achilles, Hector informs him 
that Achilles is not fighting (494-95). 

The play’s first two episodes establish a pattern of rivalry followed 
by boastfulness that recalls the Homeric effect of anticipation through 
repetition. For instance when, in Iliad 16, Hector takes Achilles’ helmet 
from the dying Patroclus and then vaunts over his body, we feel that his 
own death is closer because we have come to recognize the initial signs 
of hubris through the actions of other heroes (in particular Patroclus 
himself).! The play’s use of such repetition aims for a similar effect and 
explains the similarities between Dolon and Rhesus. Both leave the Tro- 
jan camp with great hopes of damage for the Greek army, both expect to 
achieve some victory over Achilles (Dolon wants Achilles’ horses; Rhe- 
sus wants to face him in battle), both speak disdainfully of Odysseus, and 
both will be murdered by him. Finally, both leave the stage with the 
watchword “Phoebus.”’ The significance of these characters in the play 
is not their awareness of, or compulsion to confront, the consequences of 
human action (although both die, the audience is never directly encour- 


16Schein, The Mortal Hero 80-81, discusses this effect within the context of a Hero’s 
aristeia. 

Burnett, “Rhesus” 30, points out this similarity, but suggests the parallel is in- 
tended to shed a comic light on Rhesus. 
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aged to sympathize with them), but rather what their deaths mean for 
the play’s only semblance of a central hero, Hector. The similarities be- 
tween these two victims anticipate the death of Hector, who will like- 
wise hope to conquer Achilles, and will not just fail in that but—as we 
know—lose his city to the craft of Odysseus. Hector himself foreshad- 
ows the fall of Troy at Odysseus' hands when he describes how Odysseus 
stole the statue of Athena from the goddess' shrine (501-2). 

Rhesus, while it imitates Homeric repetition, naturally takes its ba- 
sic structure from the general pattern of the Iliad. There two deaths— 
Patroclus' and Hector's—anticipate Achilles’ death, which occurs out- 
side the poem but becomes certain and is brought much closer by his 
decision to join the battle. Each of these three heroes enjoys his own 
aristeia, which is adapted in each case to fit the structural or symbolic 
needs of the particular occasion.!5 Of the Iliad’s five major aristeiai— 
those of Diomedes, Agamemnon, Hector, Patroclus, and Achilles—only 
the last three bring about the hero's own death. In each case the hero is 
warned in advance, but only Achilles retains full knowledge of his ap- 
proaching fate throughout his successive victories.? In Rhesus, Dolon 
and Rhesus both enjoy at least the brief echo of aristeiai through the 
Chorus' excessive praise of their valor, and if Hector commits any dis- 
cernable error, it arises out of his own confidence: his misguided belief 
that the enemy will not dare to come near the Trojans while they are 
camped on the plain. 

Just as the play reminds us of Achilles in the opening scenes as an 
example of heroic contention and boastfulness, the end of Rhesus relies 
on our knowledge of him when the Muse appears to lament her dead son 
much as Thetis mourns Achilles in [liad 18. Fenik has examined the par- 
allels between these two speeches (although the Muse's speech is much 
longer): each cries out in pain (18.52—54; 895-914), each describes her 
son's birth and up-bringing (18.55—59; 917-33), and each speaks of his 
imminent death (18.59—60; 934—35); he points out also that the Muse had 
knowledge similar to Thetis’ that her son would die if he went to Troy 


I8For the aristeia pattern and the five major aristeiai of the Iliad see Edwards, Ho- 
mer 79-81. Hector's aristeia begins in Book 11 but with no arming scene until he dons 
Achilles’ armour in Book 17; when Patroclus puts on the armour of Achilles, it fails to dis- 
play the customary gleam; the traditional struggle over a victim's body develops for 
Achilles into Priam's supplication in Book 24. 

Patroclus ignores Apollo's warning that he will not take Troy (16.707—9), and Hec- 
tor rebukes the dying Patroclus when he prophesies Hector's death by Achilles’ spear 
(16.859—61). 
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(29-30). Fenik was interested in showing how both are versions of the 
traditional cyclic/epic threnos (although Thetis mourns a son who has not 
yet died). What enhances the association of these two speeches for a 
theater audience is that they actually see a divine mother lamenting her 
mortal son before Troy, and that the mother herself calls attention to the 
similarity when she says that Thetis' grief for Achilles will be worse than 
her own (974—77). 

The play, through the recollection of Thetis’ speech, thus reminds 
us that the Jliad’s final books look forward to Achilles’ fate. Our expec- 
tation of Hector's approaching death seems to be the drama's ultimate 
interest, and this is made more obvious by the parallels between Hec- 
tor's speeches at the end of the play and the poems final lines (which de- 
scribe nine days of mourning and then the renewal of battle). First Hec- 
tor requests a burial for the dead Rhesus (959—61) and then orders his 
troops to fight on the following morning (987-92). However, Hector's ig- 
norance of his own approaching fate, even in the last lines, illuminates 
the extent to which the play recognizes the narrative constraints of its 
source. The Muse could easily foretell Troy's fall and thus reveal to Hec- 
tor and the Trojans the full implications of Rhesus' death. We might even 
suppose that Hector misinterprets the Muse's prophecy about Achilles' 
death, expecting Achilles to be his victim (975-77). This would explain 
his confidence at the end of the play, a confidence consistent with the 
Iliad's depiction of the deluded Hector who discounts Patroclus’ pro- 
phetic warning that Achilles will soon slay him (16.859--61): 


IIavoóxAeic, ti vú pot pavtevtean aintv OAe0oov; 
tic Ò’ 018’ ek w Ayxıkedc, O€tid0¢ dig NÜRöHOLO, 
KANN Eu@ xò Sovol tureic &xó Ovgóv OAEOOGL; 


By predicting only Achilles’ death, the Muse allows Hector to remain ig- 
norant of his own eventual danger while increasing his eagerness to re- 
new battle, and her decision not to reveal this must reflect the author’s 
(and in turn the audience’s) sense that the action of this play occurs 
within the larger narrative framework of the Iliad. 

Just as the play’s end remains congruent with the poem’s final 
events, it also maintains consonance with those of the Doloneia. 
Throughout Book 10, Hector awaits his aristeia, which begins in Iliad 11 
when Iris tells him to enter combat as soon as he sees Agamemnon re- 
treating (200—9). Hector's final orders at the end of Rhesus correspond in 
a more specific way to the epic’s story (988-90): 
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xa vous 8’ éxovtas yoh uévew Tuponvirfis 
oaArıyyos abv ic oxeopoAov oroatóv 
teiyn T "Axauóv vavolv ai8ov Eußakeiv. 


His command here anticipates exactly the actions which will be the focus 
of Iliad 11-16, when Hector leads his troops over the ditch, breaches the 
wall of the Greek camp, and eventually casts fire onto the Achaean ships. 

The play's adherence to the immediate setting of its subject in the 
Iliad is even more evident in the opening scene, which presents Trojan 
and allied troops gathering at Hector's hut. Rather than borrow directly 
from the Iliad’s description of this Trojan assembly (beginning at 10.300), 
the dramatist chose instead to depict a Trojan version of the start of 
Book 10, where Menelaus comes to wake Agamemnon (who is already 
up and armed, 32)? The Chorus wake Hector and cause a general dis- 
turbance throughout the Trojan and ally camps just as Homer's Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus wake the Greek leaders. Agamemnon's thoughts 
at the start of Jiad 10 are echoed in a choral account of the activity 
which the guards have observed in the Greek camp (41—47): 


vo” atOer oteatds "AoyóXac, 

"Extog, näcav Av’ deovay, 

ÖLELITETT) SE vadv zvoootc ovaOud. 

nas & Ayayeuvoviav tpoceßa oteatés 
Evvuxıos HoEUBW oxnváv, 

véav TLV’ EMLELEVOL 


Baénv. 


The fires here parallel those which Agamemnon sees burning on the 
plain (10.12). The army gathered around his hut, recalling the Greek as- 
sembly on the plain, parallels the assembly which, at the opening of Rhe- - 
sus, is gathering at Hector’s hut. The Trojans there hear the Greeks 
(B00UßBw, 45) from across the plain, just as Agamemnon hears music and 
men's voices from the Trojan camp (10.12-13). Hector's account of his 
own extraordinary valor on the previous day matches Agamemnon’s de- 
scription of those deeds (10.47—50). Finally, Hector's assumption that the 
Greeks are planning a retreat both recalls Nestor's statement that the 
Greeks must decide whether to flee or to remain (146-47) and also 
transfers to a Trojan setting the Greeks’ question in the Iliad of whether 


20Paduano, “Funzioni drammatiche” 12-13, examined in detail the inversion of this 
scene. 
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the Trojans will remain on the plain or withdraw to the city (10.208-10). 
Such very specific correspondences at the start of the play make clear 
the author's intention to recall the Jliad’s action and tone. 

This explicit use of epic allusion creates an opening scene that is 
unusual for Greek tragedy. Of the surviving plays, only ten open with di- 
alogue.?! Of these, only three—JIphigenia in Aulis, Ajax, and Rhesus (all 
drawn on epic tradition)—begin with an action where the dialogue is not 
narrowly expository. These openings assume the audience's familiarity 
with the events represented, and Rhesus in particular seems to presup- 
pose a knowledge of specific Iliadic details. Pietro Pucci has suggested 
that the first scene of Ajax recalls Athena's relationships with Odysseus 
and his response to her in Homeric epic tradition.?? In particular, their 
exchange is shaped by their encounter (in an unrelated situation) in Iliad 
2. Rhesus exhibits a similar tendency to model exchanges between spe- 
cific characters on Homeric prototypes. The central section of the play 
includes an intervention by Athena and her interaction (in two forms) 
with Odysseus and Diomedes, and then with Paris. It is these episodes to 
which I now turn. 

Athena's intervention in Rhesus has received considerable scru- 
tiny, especially in comparison with her role in the Doloneia and with the 
Muse's appearance at the end of the play.?? Like the Muse, who recalls 
through her similarity to Thetis a specific Iliadic image, Athena intro- 
duces into the central section of the play two standard Homeric de- 
vices—a divine epiphany and a divine transformation. Her appearance 
in Rhesus shifts attention from Diomedes towards Odysseus as the more 
important figure in the night raid, and her involvement with Odysseus in 
this scene is far more direct than in the Doloneia. There she sends a fa- 
vorable bird omen (10.274—75), breathes valor into Diomedes (10.482— 
83), and warns him that they should leave (10.509—11). Rhesus' Athena 
stops Odysseus and Diomedes when they are about to return to the 
Greek camp disappointed that they cannot find Hector. She urges them 
to forget about Hector, whose death she predicts by another's hand 
(607), and redirects their path towards Rhesus. This action by the god- 
dess is the principal reason that Fenik finds Dolon's role here almost 


2 Prometheus Bound, Seven Against Thebes, Women of Trachis, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
and all the extant dramas of Sophocles. These open with dialogue as opposed to an address 
to the audience, a god, or an assembly. 

22Pucci, *Gods' Intervention" 15-24. 

23Burnett, “Rhesus” 40; Bernacchia, “Il Reso” 50 and 52, n. 28. 
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completely unnecessary, and he suggests that her increased importance 
in the play results from an alternative source (23-24). 

Oliver Taplin has suggested that Athena’s appearance in Rhesus is 
modelled on the opening of Ajax because of similarities in Odysseus’ 
two responses:?* 


© $0éyw ’Addvas, murtatns Euoi dev, 

Öç evpabés oov, x&v ANONTOG Ys Sas, 

povn’ àxobo xai Evvagnato boevi 

YAAXOOTOLOY xwðwvos c Tuoonvixfic. (Ajax 14-17) 


ötonorv’ 'A0óva, pOéyuatos yao jo86unv 
toO oot cvvrj0n yovv: £v óvo yàg 
maQoto’ Guvveis toic Euolg dei NOTE (Rh. 607-9) 


In both cases the hero identifies the goddess by her voice, though his in- 
ability in Ajax to see her is not so explicit in the Rhesus scene. As men- 
tioned above, Pucci argues that in Ajax the dramatic encounter is shaped 
by its epic milieu, but without any apparent interest in the specific events 
of the Iliad 2 scene. As much as the Rhesus encounter mirrors that of 
Ajax, it provides more relevant action for a divine appearance influ- 
enced by, among other things, Iliad 2. There, Athena urges Odysseus to 
restrain the troops as they rush for the ships, and the episode reveals the 
readiness of the common soldiers to abandon their mission while it un- 
derscores the tenuousness of Agamemnon's authority. In Rhesus, Athena 
checks the retreat of her favorite hero and his companion just as they are 
about to return to the Greek camp with their ultimate mission unaccom- 
plished. There is no issue of authority in this act itself, but Hector's con- 
trol is a concern throughout the play. His willingness to listen to the Cho- 
rus hints at his own vulnerability as a leader, and the play even creates 
sympathy for the concerns of the common soldier in the choral passages. 
They frequently act out of fear of Hector's blame, and in one especially 
moving line they express displeasure at being under the general's whim- 
sical authority (odadeod 8° où QUI oteatnyov xoatn, 132). 

Athena’s role is transformed when she herself, after pointing 
Odysseus and Diomedes towards Rhesus, assumes the form (or voice) of 
Aphrodite in order to distract Paris, whose sudden entrance is as surpris- 
ing to us as it is to the Greek heroes. This divine transformation is the 


Taplin, Stagecraft of Aeschylus 366, n. 1. 
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second Homeric device of the play’s central section, and the resulting 
encounter recalls Aphrodite’s relationship with Paris in the Iliad even 
more directly and explicitly than the preceding scene recalls that tie be- 
tween Athena and Odysseus. Paris praises Aphrodite for being a faithful 
ally to the city and himself (653—54). Although one might wonder what 
favors Aphrodite ever did for Troy, Paris was certainly saved by her in- 
tervention in Iliad 3 after his duel with Menelaus. Disguise, trickery, and 
rescue by a god dominate both the Iliad and Rhesus scenes. In the Iliad 
episode, Aphrodite saves Paris by hiding him in a cloud and cheating 
Menelaus of his victory. The Rhesus scene portrays the inverse: Athena, 
as Aphrodite, tricks Paris and grants Odysseus and Diomedes safe cover 
for their raid. 

Athena's deception here and its fateful consequences for the Tro- 
jans are in some ways equivalent to her intervention in Iliad 22, where 
she tricks Hector into throwing away his spear. There she seals the fate 
of Iroy once and for all by taking part in the death of the city's chief de- 
fender. By guarding over Odysseus during the murder of Rhesus, she 
achieves the same result as destroying the /liad’s Hector, since Odysseus, 
as mentioned above, will ultimately bring about Troy's fall. Athena's de- 
ception here is appropriately accompanied by the same Homeric de- 
vice—a divine transformation—used in Iliad 22, where she disguises 
herself as Hector's brother in order to trick him. Never in the Homeric 
poems (nor in any other surviving ancient tragedy) does one god mas- 
querade as another, though a deity may take the form of a mortal friend 
or companion, to insure successful persuasion. Yet the disguise as 
Aphrodite enables Athena to assume the role of a faithful ally, and Paris' 
decision to follow her advice results directly from his trust in her 
(663—64): 


Ov toi pe zte(Oetc, oog SE zuoreUov AdYOLS 
1á&w dvAdEwv si’ EAeldegog Popov. 


In this way, her effect on Paris is the same as it would be, were she to take 
mortal form (as Hector or Aeneas?). 

Various interpretations of this scene, as well as the special require- 
ments of the characters and their actions, warrant discussion of the stag- 


25Other instances include Iris’ disguise as Nestor (2.20—21) and Aphrodite's disguise 
as Helen's nurse (3.383—89), and in tragedy, Dionysus' disguise as the Priest in Bacchae. 
For other dramatic divine interventions see Pucci, “Gods’ Intervention." 
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ing. Do the characters see Athena? Does the audience see her, and if so 
where is she? Anne Burnett’s interest in the difference between Athe- 
na’s sudden appearance and its lack of divine solemnity led her to sug- 
gest that Athena here does not act as a proper divinity, but instead “uses 
the same everyday methods that a mortal might have found” (40).26 
However, Athena acts out a proper divine role, and her participation in 
this scene is fairly typical of tragic divinities. She appears suddenly to 
mortals at a moment of indecision and gives directions based on her di- 
vine knowledge both about the characters’ fate and about Rhesus’ pres- 
ence. Odysseus immediately recognizes her and obeys. Furthermore, she 
demonstrates a knowledge superior to that of the mortals, not only 
about Rhesus but about Paris’ approach, which she reports to the Greek 
heroes (627-31): 


AB. xai unv xag’ Hudic tovd’ "AXAéEavOoov Bren 
OTELYOVTA, DVUAGKWV EX TLVOG TIEITUOLEVOV 
óóEag Gonpous zxoAeutov ueupAoxótov. 

AL. MOTEQA OUv Akkoıg Ù} LOVOS TOQEVETAL; 

A0. uövog' 


There is no reason to believe that she appears on the same level with the 
mortals, but rather must be above the skene. Donald Mastronarde, who 
takes this text as the primary evidence for the staging of divinities in 
Greek drama, offers the above exchange as a clue that Athena’s appear- 
ance is consistent with the tragic norm that gods appear above the 
skene.?’ This is particularly necessary here, for this scene requires its 
mortal characters to enter from both sides. Odysseus and Diomedes en- 
ter from one direction (the Greek camp). Paris enters from the other 
(the Trojan camp). Athena’s entrance from either of these directions 
(even though she precedes Paris) would be too disruptive to the viewer’s 
sense of the offstage space, since she arrives presumably from Olympus. 
The difference in tone and presentation between her entrance and that 
of the Muse must stem from the play’s recollection of two different 
Homeric episodes: Thetis’ [liad 16 lament and Athena’s Iliad 2 interven- 
tion. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that Athena must be invisible to 
the audience. Taplin, in the interest of stagecraft, has supported this pos- 


26 Also, for Athena acting more as a human than a deity see Bernacchia, “Il Reso” 50 
and 52, n. 28. 
?'Mastronarde, “Actors on High” 275 and 284. 
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sibility as a way of distributing the scene more easily among three ac- 
tors.?$ William Ritchie rejected this idea on the grounds that there is no 
parallel for a part of this magnitude being presented in such a way (128— 
29). Mastronarde does not even entertain the idea, but suggests that the 
audience would have been able to recognize her at once by her costume 
even though she does not identify herself (275). This scene, without such 
a visual recognition, would entail an uncomfortable thirteen lines of un- 
certainty for the viewers before Odysseus' address, and we must not for- 
get the importance of the audience's ability to recognize in a medium 
where the viewer knows everything (including the outcome), while the 
characters are ignorant. Furthermore, a disembodied voice would be out 
of place in a drama such as this, where visual effect is of particular inter- 
est and, as Ritchie mentioned, *the opportunity for spectacle offered by 
the appearance of Athena was not to be so tamely thrown away" (129). 

How she transforms herself is another matter. As mentioned 
above, she is probably invisible to Odysseus, who says that he recognizes 
her voice. Is she seen by Paris? Probably not, although once again this is 
not certain. The tradition of Odysseus' aural recognition of Athena is ab- 
sent from this encounter between Aphrodite (Athena) and Paris. As a 
result, Aphrodite must identify herself (dagoeı: duAdooEL 0° NE zxtosgv- 
uevnc Kusotc, 646). The nature of her transformation is probably not vi- 
sual, but rather aural, since a change within the audience's view would be 
all but impossible. We must remember too that, since the play's action 
is set at night, vision is never expected to be keen. There are frequent 
references to darkness as a hindrance to sight, as well as statements of 
recognition by voice (besides that of Odysseus to Athena).30 

These broader Iliadic reminiscences, created through the interac- 
tions of specific characters set in particular circumstances, are consistent 
with the playwright's treatment of material from the Doloneia itself. 


Taplin, Stagecraft of Aeschylus 366, n. 1. Ritchie, Authenticity 127, argued that the 
actor who plays Odysseus must take the role of Paris, since he may leave the stage before 
Diomedes with a space of sixteen lines before he must enter as Paris. However, greater 
pressure comes when he must return as Odysseus within the space of nine iambic lines 
(crossing behind the skene to enter from the opposite side from which he departed). As a 
solution to this, Ritchie states, “there would be room here for slight delay, which is indeed 
suggested in 673. A little confusion in the entrance of the Chorus would add to the delay." 

?9Burnett, “Rhesus” 39, suggests this solution to her disguise. 

39 Aside from the twenty incidental references to night, there are fifteen references 
to darkness (six of which describe darkness as a hindrance to sight), and five references to 
unseen sounds and voices. 
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Consider, for example, the scene which follows Paris’ exit. Here Odys- 
seus and Diomedes return and are nearly captured by the Chorus. This 
episode, with no parallel in the Iliad, serves as a dramatic substitute for 
the epic's account of Dolon's capture.*! Dramatically, the scene provides 
only an opportunity for the Greek spies to convey to the audience the 
news of Rhesus' death and to use the watchword to effect their escape. 
Neither of these is essential, yet the visual elements—Odysseus and 
Diomedes, a night ambush at spear point, and an interrogation of spies— 
recall the Zliad’s deadly capture of Dolon, and suggest an expectation on 
the part of the audience that it somehow be included. The manner in 
which the dramatist satisfies this expectation, through the combination 
of similar elements and characters, matches the devices used in the pre- 
vious scenes. 

When Odysseus and Diomedes do escape, the Chorus grope for 
some understanding of what has happened and quickly identify Odys- 
seus as the most probable suspect of an, as yet, undetermined crime 
(704). Their uncertainty soon turns to fear of Hector's blame, and we 
must wonder why they fear a leader who is so easily persuaded by them. 
In two instances the Chorus prevail upon Hector to change his course of 
action. At the opening of the play, through the help of Aeneas, Hector 
agrees to send a spy rather than order a full-scale night attack on the en- 
emy (137-40). Later, when the news of Rhesus' approach reaches the 
camp, the Chorus, themselves, convince Hector to accept Rhesus' help as 
an ally (341). In fact, there is no instance of Hector punishing or even 
denying them what they wish, and this Chorus, as much as they ulti- 
mately fail as guards of the Trojan camp, wield surprising power over 
their superiors. Their ability to influence the leaders around them is not 
overt, but rather cloaked in the guise of helplessness. We feel sympathy 
towards them as voices of common soldiers, yet we are ever aware of 
their subtle threat to their general and king. As mentioned before, they 
both react to and encourage Dolon and Rhesus, thereby allowing the 
play's principal themes to unfold. They serve as audience for Hector's 
various encounters and, through their praise, bolster the courage of Hec- 
tor's rivals. 

Rhesus’ author used the /liad not only as a source for a story but as 
a model for how to tell it. The play's structure mirrors that of the entire 
poem while maintaining consonance with the specific narrative of Book 
10. Two Iliadic themes—rivalry and arrogance—become central to the 


31 Burnett, “Rhesus” 11. 
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play through dramatic allusions to episodes outside of Iliad 10, and the 
author embellishes his use of the epic model through various recogniz- 
ably Homeric motifs and devices. The variety of these parallels suggests 
an effort to create a dramatic equivalent of the Miad without direct imi- 
tation. If the effect is ultimately unsatisfying as tragedy, this probably re- 
sults from the superficial nature of the play’s use of parallel action, and 
the visual nature of these associations may reflect a type of drama which 
simply fails to meet our expectations for Athenian tragedy. What we con- 
sider as characteristic of Greek tragedy (recognition and suffering) are 
absent; the only point of tension arises not from an ethical or religious 
dilemma, but from a specifically and characteristically Homeric problem. 
In the Iliad, one must win glory and immortality through another’s 
death; the tragedy of the poem, as Seth Schein points out, lies in its con- 
stant focus on death (33—34): 


The direction of this movement is toward death-—the death of Hector, the 
death of Achilles, the fall of Troy—and in the mortal world of the Iliad, the 
movement toward death is a one-way movement, an overriding reality 
which lends the poem much of its power as a description of the tragically 
urgent and limited human condition. 


Rhesus shares this focus, but fails in its efforts to touch us, perhaps be- 
cause of its inability to develop fully the implications of death for its 
characters, as well as its audience. Also the play's martial setting, where 
slaying one's enemy is not a crime, neutralizes the moral dimension to 
killing. Still, the author's awareness of his audience's knowledge of 
Homer discloses to what extent the play cannot ignore the Iliad as a 
backdrop to the action, and we must remember that the powerful influ- 
ence of epic on the audience's reception as well as the visual aspect of 
the drama must have enhanced the experience such as the modern 
reader can appreciate in perhaps only a limited way. 


ROBIN SPARKS BOND 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
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DISTANT ENCOUNTERS: 
THE PROMETHEUS AND PHAETHON EPISODES 
IN THE ARGONAUTICA OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 


On several occasions in Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica, the Ar- 
gonauts casually encounter figures from other myths or from the divine 
world. These incidents do not affect the further development of the plot, 
and there is typically no communication or interaction between the two 
parties of the encounter.! Thematic and structural parallels suggest that 
two of these encounters form a pair. Both concern the punishments in- 
flicted upon a mythological figure by Zeus, and by their placement they 
serve as a sort of frame around the Colchian portion of the poem. The 
first occurs in 2.1246—59, when the Argonauts sail within view of the 
crags of the Caucasus as they draw near to Colchis. There, they catch 
sight of the eagle that torments Prometheus, and they hear the Titan's 
cries of agony. The second occurs in 4.596—626, shortly after Jason and 
Medea, in possession of the Golden Fleece, have killed her brother 
Apsyrtus in order to free the Argonauts from pursuit by him. Sailing on 
the river Eridanus, the Argonauts come near the place where nauseous 
vapors emanate from the smoldering body of Phaethon, who had been 
blasted from the chariot of Helios by a thunderbolt and had fallen into 
the outfall of a nearby lake. 

Guido Paduano has recently sought to explain the rather haunting 
effect of the Prometheus and Phaethon episodes as the result of the sus- 
pension of the fixed regularity of the temporal framework within which 
most of the events of the Argonautic expedition take place: the Argo- 
nauts confront a distant, mythic past that impinges upon the present, and 
experience something of the perdurability of the mythic figures' pain 
and suffering (“Apparenze” 166-69). But Paduano does not take into ac- 
count the poet's handling of point of view in these episodes: the system- 
atic contrasts between the information that the narrator gives his audi- 
ence about the scenes and what the Argonauts themselves perceive and 
know about them. These contrasts, I believe, are central to our under- 
standing of the effect of the two episodes. 


1Other such episodes include the epiphany of Apollo on the island of Thynias 
(2.669-719), the appearance of the ghost of Sthenelus beside his tomb (2.911-29), and the 
distant and indistinct glimpse that Lynceus thinks he has of Heracles, departing from the 
land of the Hesperides (4.1461—84). 
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The Prometheus episode, as Hermann Fränkel observed (Noten 
318), is presented from two alternating points of view. In the more pre- 
cise terms of contemporary narratology, there are alternating “focaliz- 
ers" in the episode Lines 1246-47 are a case of what de Jong (Narrators 
102-18) would call “explicit embedded focalization": the narrator tells us 
that the Argonauts themselves see the inmost part of the Black Sea and 
the steep crags of the Caucasus come into view. Lines 1248—50 are focal- 
ized by the narrator: in an authorial comment apropos of the Caucasus, 
he tells how Prometheus, bound there with bronze fetters, feeds an eagle 
with his liver. Lines 1251—53 are again focalized by the Argonauts, telling 
how they see (iöov) the eagle flying above the ship, near the clouds, mak- 
ing the sails flap by its passage. Lines 1254—55 are, in Fränkel’s analysis, 
focalized by the narrator, who attempts to explain the fact that the eagle, 
high aloft, is able to move the sails of the ship; while lines 1256—59 return 
to focalization by the Argonauts, telling how they soon afterwards hear 
(ğıov) the groans and lamentations of Prometheus as his liver is plucked, 
until they again perceive (sioevónoav) the eagle returning from the 
mountain by the same way. 

There is nothing in the text to suggest that the Argonauts see Pro- 
metheus himself, nor that they can connect the cries and the eagle with 
him. Of the reactions of the Argonauts to what they see and hear we are 
told nothing. It may be, however, that lines 1254—55 do contain a hint of 
the thoughts and feelings aroused in the Argonauts: "for it did not have 
the nature of a bird of the air, but it moved the quill-feathers of its wings 
like well-polished oars” (od yao 5 y’ aidepioLo pudy Éxev oiwvoto, / ioa 


2] am using here the framework developed by de Jong (Narrators) in her analysis of 
focalization in Iliad, both because her terminology has gained some currency in classical 
scholarship and because her method of analysis works well for the kinds of textual phe- 
nomena that we are concerned with. De Jong's framework is based on the theoretical 
model of Bal (most conveniently accessible in Narratology 100—18), which in turn is a mod- 
ification and extension of that of Genette (Narrative Discourse 185-211; see also his Narra- 
tive Discourse Revisited 72—78), who coined the term “focalization” in order to distinguish 
the question “who speaks?" from the question “who sees?" in a narrative. 

There are considerable differences between Genette's and Bal's models, and there 
is considerable disagreement within contemporary narratology about the scope of the con- 
cept of focalization and about the classification of focalizations. But these issues need not 
concern us here (for recent discussions, and attempts to “fine-tune” the theory, see Kablitz 
[“Erzählperspektive”], Nelles [^Focalization"], and O'Neill [Fictions 83-106]. What is im- 
portant for our purposes is the fact that the concept of focalization essentially involves a 
relationship between what the narrator tells his or her audience about the story and what 
the characters of the story themselves know about it (Nelles, *Focalization" 366-67). 
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5’ EVEEOTOLG Brüsttega staAkev &oevuoic).? In the immediate context of 
the narrator’s explicit report of the Argonauts’ visual perceptions of the 
eagle in 1251-53, the comparison of the bird to a ship may be read as a 
case of what de Jong calls “assimilated” focalization; that is, the narrator 
may be describing the eagle in terms that express the Argonauts’ own 
perceptions and attitudes.^ 

Read in this way, the lines ironically suggest a sense of empathy on 
the part of the Argonauts with the ship-like eagle, whose grim purpose 
in speeding overhead they do not understand, and an identification with 
its mighty power.5 To us, the audience, the comparison of eagle to ship 
suggests points of similarity that extend beyond appearance and power: 
both the eagle and the Argo and her crew are carrying out divine plans, 
the former in winging to exact punishment from Prometheus, the latter 
in sailing to take the Golden Fleece from Colchis.5 

In those segments of the Prometheus episode that are focalized by 
the narrator himself—and it should be noted that the narrator's focaliza- 
tion “intrudes,” in de Jong's terminology (Narrators 104-9), at several 
points in the passages focalized by the Argonauts—he adopts a spatio- 
temporal point of view that is superior to that afforded the Argonauts, 
but one that is nevertheless limited.? The narrator can take in the entire 
scene of Prometheus' torment, and it is he, not the Argonauts, who is 
able to identify Prometheus by name and who knows that Prometheus is 
the eagle's distant destination and the source of the loud cries when his 
liver is rent. The narrator indicates, too, that he knows something of the 


3The text of the poem that is cited throughout this paper is that of Vian, " Argonau- 
tiques." 

^For discussion of instances of comparisons and similes in Hiad where the narrator 
*assimilates his focalization to a character, i.e., illustrates in the comparison or simile an 
event as it is seen, experienced by a character,” see de Jong, Narrators 126-36. See also 
Fowler (“Deviant Focalisation"), who notes the essential ambiguity of such "implicit em- 
bedded focalization." For some examples of assimilated comparisons and similes in Ar- 
gonautica, see Schenkeveld (review of Tempo 200—3), who remarks that "Apollonius can 
suddenly, in one line only, change the focalization." 

SCE Fränkel, Noten 318-19. 

6Williams, on the other hand (Landscape 103), sees in the comparison an allusion to 
"the close connection between the torture of Prometheus and both the beginnings of civi- 
lization and the voyage of the Argo. . . . Prometheus is being punished by a representation 
of the very civilization which he has helped create." 

On the divine plans for the voyage of the Argo, and their gradual, and partial, reve- 
lation in the course of the poem, see Feeney, Gods 58-65. 

"On the concept of “point of view on the spatial and temporal planes,” see Uspen- 
sky, Poetics of Composition 57-75. 
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duration of Prometheus’ suffering, when he comments that Prometheus 
used to feed the eagle, which kept darting back to him, with his liver 
(deoße nalıunetes aicoovta, 1250; depße must be a habitual imperfect, 
since at this moment in the story the eagle is not near Prometheus). 

But the narrator limits himself for the most part to the “narrative 
present” of the story and adopts a stance of “knowing” little beyond this. 
He scrupulously avoids adverting to anything beyond the largely static 
situation of the scene, to any events before or after it in the Prometheus 
myth. The focus of interest remains firmly fixed on the eagle and on the 
sufferings of Prometheus. We are not told enough to know whether 
the Apollonian Prometheus is the Hesiodic or the Aeschylean figure, 
whether he is the cunning trickster and hapless source of mankind's 
woes punished by Zeus, the supreme master of the universe, or the 
proud defier of a harsh and insecure tyrant and the benefactor, and in- 
deed the savior and civilizer, of mankind.? And Zeus’ own role is indi- 
cated only obliquely, through the presence of his instrument of punish- 
ment, the eagle, his special bird. 

The shifts in focalization serve to emphasize the fragmentariness 
and the fleetingness of the Argonauts' experience, and to suggest the in- 
adequacy and incompleteness of any response that they may have to it. 
They perceive only single, disconnected moments of a repetitive and 
long-lasting process. They have no realization or knowledge of the cos- 
mic events that are going on, or of the divine purpose that is being ac- 
complished (significantly, the prophet Phineus made no mention of 
Prometheus to the Argonauts in his lengthy exposition of their route to 
Colchis, 2.311-407). The information about Prometheus and his torments 
that the narrator gives us, the audience, on the other hand, allows us to 
see how little the Argonauts know about the world in which they are car- 
rying out their mission and how great is the distance that separates them 
from the divine realm. But we are not told enough to be able to under- 
stand fully and interpret that world and that realm ourselves. We are 
made to see, and to see vividly, the suffering that is imposed by Zeus, but 
we are not allowed to know what it means. 


8Cf. Williams, Landscape 103. Nor is there any hint of the dénouement of the story 
of Prometheus; in the Hesiodic version of the myth, Heracles apparently freed him from 
the torments of the eagle but not from his fetters, while in Aeschylus' version he freed him 
from both (see Conacher, “Prometheus Bound" 10-20 and Ganz, Greek Myth 155-62. It 
does not seem likely, therefore, that the function of the episode is to remind the audience 
that Prometheus will soon be freed from his punishments by Heracles, as Lawall (“Jason as 
Anti—Hero" 125 n. 11) and Galinsky (Herakles Theme 111-12) believe. 
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The Phaethon episode shows a similar contrast between the expe- 
rience of the Argonauts and the knowledge afforded the audience, 
knowledge that, again, falls short of certainty and full understanding. But 
whereas the focus of the Prometheus episode is the fact of divinely or- 
dained punishment and suffering, the primary focus of the Phaethon epi- 
sode is the grief and suffering that such punishment occasions in others. 

The temporal point of view adopted by the narrator here is vast, 
extending from the indefinite time before the Argonautic expedition 
when Phaethon was struck by the thunderbolt (ot, 597), to the present 
time of the poet and his audience (7 8’ étt viv neo, 599), when steam still 
arises from Phaethon's yet burning body and his sisters, the Heliades, 
still mourn for him. Of the antecedent events that led up to Phaethon's 
destruction, the narrator says nothing; as in the Prometheus episode, 
Zeus' role is only implied, through the instrument of punishment (here, 
the thunderbolt). 

Little of the episode, in fact, is devoted to Phaethon himself, in- 
deed, little of it deals with the scene at the “narrative present” of the 
story. Much of the episode is given over to authorial comments in 
the present tense about the noxious vapors (599b—603a) and about the 
grieving Heliades, whose tears of amber are dried by the sun and washed 
into the Eridanus (603b-11a). And 7% lines are devoted to the narrator's 
report of the Celtic story according to which the amber drops are the 
tears shed by Apollo when, angry about what had happened to his son, 
he had been exiled from heaven by Zeus (611b-18). Vian (“Argonau- 
tiques" 3:37) points out that the poet implicitly rejects this story and sug- 
gests that his motive for inserting the obscure and elliptical aetion may 
have been to criticize one of his contemporaries for recounting it. 
Hutchinson (Hellenistic Poetry 129) suggests instead that its function is 
to increase our intellectual distance from the story. But one of its func- 
tions, surely, is to introduce yet another example of the grief and sorrow 
associated with the punishments of Zeus on the divine plane. 

None of this information is shared by the Argonauts. What they 
perceive and feel is described in 619—25, the only part of the episode that 
is focalized by them. If in the Prometheus episode the Argonauts, on 
their voyage out, are implicitly compared to the eagle coursing with its 
mighty wings, they are here, on their voyage home, comparable instead 
to the illustrative bird which, the narrator comments, cannot cross that 
steaming body of water with its light wings (zvt£oà xotda), and dives 
into the flames (601—3). The Argonauts have no desire for food or drink, 
no glad thoughts. By day, they are weak and exhausted from the oppres- 
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sive stench of the dead Phaethon; by night, they hear the keening of the 
Heliades. 

Once again, the narrator’s focalization intrudes upon that of the 
Argonauts: it is he, not they, who knows that it is the body of Phaethon 
that is the source of the vapors, and that the Heliades, who are a consid- 
erable distance away, are the source of the sounds of lamentation.? As in 
the Prometheus episode, the impressions of the Argonauts here are frag- 
mentary and disconnected, and their understanding limited; they remain 
quite unaware of the nature of the cause of their nausea and disquiet. 

For us, the audience, however, who are given much more, yet nev- 
ertheless restricted, information about the scene, the episode takes on 
ironic and ambiguous overtones. The ambiguity here comes not so much 
from not knowing the nature of the divine purpose in punishing Phae- 
thon, but rather from not knowing what divine purpose, if any, may be 
being fulfilled by the oppressive effect of the scene upon the uncompre- 
hending Argonauts. 

Shortly before the Phaethon episode, Jason and Medea tricked and 
killed her brother Apsyrtus in order to escape from the pursuing contin- 
gent of the Colchian fleet under his command (4.338-521). Zeus there- 
fore became angry with the Argonauts, and decreed that they should 
suffer countless hardships on their voyage—at least until they receive 
purification at the hands of Circe (4.557-61; 585-88; the purification 
takes place in 4.659-752). The hypothesis that therefore springs to mind 
is that the Phaethon adventure is one of these divinely decreed hard- 
ships. 

The analogy of the Argonauts’ affliction from the stench of Phae- 
thon’s body with the affliction of the prophet Phineus, who was punished 
for his infractions of Zeus’ rules by having his food defiled with a foul 
stench by the Harpies (2.19193, 228-31), seems to support this hypothe- 
sis, suggesting that the Argonauts, too, are laboring under pollution.!o 

A connection between the Phaethon episode and the killing of 
Apsyrtus (who was, moreover, Phaethon’s nephew) is also suggested by 
the fact that the narrator has earlier in the poem gone out of his way to 
tell us that Apsyrtus was nicknamed “Phaethon” because he was so dis- 


? As Vian, "Argonautiques" 3:170 points out, the Argonauts sail at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Heliades. 

Cf. Beye (Epic and Romance 164-65), who sees in this landscape an objective cor- 
relative of the Argonauts' guilt-ridden depression. 
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tinguished among the youth of Colchis (3.245—46) and that he served as 
the charioteer of his father Aeetes (3.1235--36; 4.224-25). In addition, the 
eternal sorrow of the mourning Heliades for their brother seems to 
stand in sharp contrast to the complicity of Medea in the murder of hers 
(Natzel, Frauen 108). 

But the narrator does not provide us with enough information to 
connect the few, scattered dots of correspondence between the Apsyrtus 
story and the Phaethon myth into a coherent thematic picture." And 
other statements by the narrator seem to cast doubt on the hypothesis 
that the Argonauts' oppression here is punishment for the killing of 
Apsyrtus. The narrator's use of the particle xov (557) in his initial report 
of Zeus’ anger and of the countless hardships (uveia mnuavOevtas, 560) 
in store for the Argonauts suggests uncertainty about Zeus' wrath and 
will (Feeney, Gods 65). And when the narrator reports how the Dodo- 
nian plank of the Argo revealed this wrath and will to the Argonauts, the 
hardships are specified as those of the wide sea (6oAıyfig GA0c, 586) and 
as storms, which do not apply to the Phaethon adventure. Moreover, the 
Argonauts have come to this place because Hera changed their course 
after she took note of the plans and wrath of Zeus concerning the Argo- 
nauts and contrived accomplishment of their voyage (Kai tote BovAäg / 
cud’ abtois Znvóc te uéyav xoXov &ooáoa0" "Hon. / Mnóoyuévn 8’ avv- 
ow toto zÀóÓ0v, 4.576b—78a). It is unclear from the narrator’s cryptic 
statements whether the Argonauts have come here despite the plans and 
wrath of Zeus, or because of them.” And so the Phaethon adventure, 
like the figure of Prometheus, remains ambiguous and its meaning and 
significance in this fictional world remain hidden. 

The contrast, then, between what the Argonauts perceive and 
know about their encounters in these two episodes and the information 
that the narrator provides to his audience about them serves to empha- 
size the vast distance that separates the Argonauts from the gods. These 
episodes bring into the world of the poem a realm of mythological mean- 
ing and of divine purpose that the Argonauts can only dimly perceive, 
and understand not at all. We, the audience, on the other hand, are per- 
mitted to see farther into that realm—but only a little farther. As Rich- 
ard Hunter says, speaking of the inscrutability of Zeus in the poem as a 


u Cf. Natzel, Frauen 108, who argues against Fusillo's view of multiple points of cor- 
respondence between them (Tempo 42-43). 
2 Cf Hunter, “Argonautica” of Apollonius 80. 
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whole, *Apollonius denies Homeric clarity both to us and to the Argo- 
nauts.” Ultimately, we are permitted to know only that Zeus punishes, 
and punishes severely, and that his punishments can carry in their wake 
great grief and suffering.“ 


CALVIN S. BYRE 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
CByreQuoknor.edu 
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HEREDITARY ELOQUENCE AMONG THE TORQUATI: 
CATULLUS 61.209-18 


Torquatus volo parvulus 
matris e gremio suae 
porrigens teneras manus 
dulce rideat ad patrem 
semihiante labello. 


sit suo similis patri 

Manlio et facile omnibus 

noscitetur ab insciis 

et pudicitiam suae 
matris indicet ore.! 


At the close of Catullus’ lyric epithalamium for a Manlius Torqua- 
tus, the speaker of the poem wishes for children from the marriage, a 
standard epithalamial topic in this position; the wish for maidwv yéveotg 
features in the final prayers of the wedding-speech according to Menan- 
der Rhetor (IL411.16, 20-21 Spengel) One interpretational problem 
here is that lines 215—18 seem to say the same thing twice—a double wish 
that the son of the marriage be easily recognisable through his physical 
features as the true offspring of his father. This problem can be solved by 
a closer consideration of the text and of the identity of the Manlius 
Torquatus involved. 

There seems to be general agreement that the most likely candi- 
date for the bridegroom of Catullus' poem is L. Manlius Torquatus, prae- 
tor in 50 or 49 B.c. and killed in the civil war in 47.? Cicero knew and ad- 
mired tliis Torquatus, making him the Epicurean spokesman in the De 
Finibus, and giving him a fulsome notice in the Brutus (265). It is clear 
from the latter that this Torquatus was a leading public speaker of his 
time: Cicero speaks of his divina memoria, summa verborum et gravitas 
et elegantia. My contention is that this detail of Torquatus’ eloquence 
makes sense of Catullus 61.209—18. 


My thanks to Prof. R. G. M. Nisbet for helpful discussion. 

1] cite G. P. Goold's text, which in 215-16 adopts Dawes’ omnibus . . . insciis for the 
transmitted insciens . . . omnibus, rightly preserving synaphea here. 

2This is generally agreed by Catullan commentators; c£. Neudling, Prosopography 
116-25. For the career of this Torquatus and the problem of his praetorian year cf. Brough- 
ton, Magistrates 11.257, 11.136, Sumner, Orators 139-40. 
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The shape of the sentence seems to be as follows: the general idea 
that the son will resemble his father is put first (sit suo similis patri / 
Manlio), and then subdivided into two particular elements balanced and 
linked by et... et. In the usual interpretation, those two elements are 
identical —Manlius' son will be easily recognised as his by all through 
family physical resemblance (ore). This seems unsatisfactory, given the 
apparent care taken to balance and differentiate them. But if we trans- 
late ore not as ‘face’ but as ‘mouth’, i.e., eloquence, a new and appropri- 
ate point emerges which is different from that of physical resemblance: 
as the son of a noted orator, it will be through his hereditary talent for 
public speaking as well as by his looks that the future Torquatus will be 
proved his father's true child. Os is found elsewhere in poetry in this 
pregnant sense of ‘eloquence’: we may compare Ovid, Pont. 3.5.7 iuvenis 
patrii non degener oris (a similar context of hereditary eloquence, ad- 
dressing Cotta Maximus, son of the great orator Messalla Corvinus), Si- 
lius, Punica 11.65 cunctis praecellens Virrius ore (the rhetorical skills of a 
Capuan delegate), and TLL 9.2.1081.54ff. 

It is interesting to note from two famous poems of Horace that 
Catullus’ prophecy about the eloquence of Torquatus' son may have 
been fulfilled. It has been suggested that the Manlius Torquatus ad- 
dressed by Horace in Epistles 1.5 and Odes 4.7 is a son of the consul of 
65,3 and therefore perhaps contemporary with or somewhat older than 
Horace, born in 65 himself. However, it is equally possible that he is a son 
of Catullus’ bridegroom, the praetor of 50 or 49, and therefore younger 
than the poet.* We should imagine a son of the praetor Torquatus being 
born in the mid—50s, the approximate date of Catullus 61; this would 
seem appropriate for the Torquatus addressed in Epistles 1.5, a rising ad- 
vocate who looks to be in mid-career around 20 B.c., and for the ad- 
dressee of Odes 4.7, fittingly addressed in around 13 B.c. with thoughts on 
mortality now he has reached forty and middle age in Horatian terms (cf. 
Odes 2.4.22-24). Horace's Torquatus is clearly a prominent orator: the 


3E.g., Quinn, Odes 313. This would make him the brother of the addressee of Catul- 
lus 61, who was probably born about 89 B.C. (for the evidence see n. 2 above), and a little 
too old, perhaps, to be addressed as he is by Horace. 

^This same identification is now made en passant by Eidinow, “Horace’s Epistle" 193 
(an article which appeared while this one was being refereed). Eidinow also attractively 
suggests (194) that some Epicurean hints in the epistle look back to Torquatus' Epicurean 
father; one might add in support of this that the whole frame of the humble poetic din- 
ner-invitation in Ep. 1.5 owes something to the Epicurean invitation-poem of Philodemus, 
a contemporary of the older Torquatus (AP 11.44). 
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epistle urges him to leave the law-courts, where he is in demand as an 
advocate, and come to a party at Horace’s house, while Odes 4.7 refers 
specifically to his facundia (23). This eloquent Torquatus could be follow- 
ing his father in oratory. The Manlii Torquati of this period clearly had an 
intellectual bent, combining eloquence in public speaking with the 
friendship of leading literary figures. Though it cannot be proved in the 
present state of the evidence, it would be apt if Horace’s orator Torqua- 
tus were the son of the bridegroom celebrated by Catullus and presented 
as a great orator by Cicero. 


S. J. HARRISON 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Stephen.Harrison@CCC.OX.AC.UK 
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SINE FINE: VERGIUS MASTERPLOT 


Kent: Is this the promised end? 
Edgar: Or image of that horror? 
—King Lear, Act 5 scene 3 


... the raging and incredulous recounting 
(which enables man to bear with living)... 
—Faulkner, Absalom, Absalom! 161 


Psychoanalysis has not been brought to the bear on the study of 
Roman culture as thoroughly as it has engaged Hellenic studies, and to 
date most work has consisted of the psychoanalytic literary study of sym- 
bolism or character, as witnessed recently by the Vergilian studies of Gil- 
lis (Eros), Putnam (“Possessiveness”), and Mitchell (“Violence”).1 These 
studies have often yielded important insights into the Aeneid, and while 
they provide a foundation for the present examination, I believe that 
we can now further develop this line of thought by engaging such ap- 
proaches as the psychoanalytic dynamics of reading, or the function of 
language in the unconscious, areas outlined in the important collection 
cdited by Felman (Literature and Psychoanalysis) which presents Peter 
Brooks’ preliminary version of a Freudian practice of reading narrative? 
In this paper I shall investigate Vergil's narrative project in the light of 


1 Given the controversy in some feminist circles over Freud's work, it is interesting 
to note the resurgence of psychoanalysis in Ancona, Time and the Erotic, and Janan, When 
the Lamp is Shattered, who both finely weave together the concerns of feminism, psycho- 
analysis and Latin lyric. 

2“Freud’s Masterplot: Questions of Narrative." This collection originally appeared 
as a double issue, numbers 55/56, of Yale French Studies. All of my references are to the 
later book, Reading for the Plot. 

Before anyone reaches for his or her anti-Freudian revolver, please allow me to 
make two pre-emptory points in self-defense. First, my main concern here is with Brooks’ 
narrative theory, which draws on Freud, rather than with Freud's work itself; those with 
criticisms of Brooks should consult his responses to previous objections in his Reading for 
the Plot, which also includes a perspicuous defense of psychoanalysis itself. Second, this is 
not the place to hash out yet again the now century-old controversies concerning psycho- 
analysis. One is tempted to say that Freud might ultimately be proven right by the very 
continual recurrence of exactly the same arguments. It is obvious where my sympathies lie. 
Reasonable recent defenses of Freud and psychoanalysis can be found in Zizek (Metas- 
tases), Wollheim (The Mind), and Robinson (Freud and His Critics), and a review of the 
latter two by Thomas Nagel in the New York Review of Books (May 12, 1994). 
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the model proposed more completely by Brooks in Reading for the Plot, 
whose focus on issues central to reading the Aeneid, such as the desire 
for the end and the function of repetition, could further our understand- 
ing of how the Aeneid works and why, in particular, its ending is so dis- 
turbing.? I intend this study as a contribution to the larger discussion of 
closure in classical texts that Don Fowler initiated recently in a more 
general survey of the prospects for such endeavors.* The Aeneid, I sub- 
mit, problematizes the idea of an end through its deployment of the 
word finis, and then frustrates the reader's desire for diegetic closure by 
merely stopping, not ending, the narrative, despite clear signals of its 
completion.5 This inquiry thus engages the techniques of traditional lit- 
erary formalism in the service of a text-centered psychoanalytic theory 
of narrative in the belief that the older forms of literary formalism and 
psychoanalysis are occasionally deficient in their rigidity, their reductive- 
ness, their lack of concern with the relationship between text and reader, 
and simply because the older forms of psychoanalytic literary theory 
have been at times, in Brooks’ words (Psychoanalysis and Storytelling 
20), "something of an embarrassment." 

Far from the idea that a plot is a static self-sufficient entity, Brooks 
sees narrative emplotment as *a form of desire that carries us forward, 
onward through the text” (Reading for the Plot 37) in pursuit of mean- 
ing, a pursuit that gives pleasure. Stemming from the Freudian Eros of 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, this desire seeks, as Brooks quotes Freud 
(37), “to combine organic substances into ever greater unities.” Our need 
for coherence, for knowledge, drives us continually toward discovering 
the *Masterplot" of the origins, unfoldings and ends of the plots of our 
lives and our stories. A plots beginning arouses certain desires and 
expectations that carry the reader to the end. “The sense of a beginning" 


3For a discussion, with bibliography, of closure in ancient literature, see Fowler, 
“First Thoughts on Closure." My thoughts on the Aeneid's self-consciousness of its form 
have been ultimately inspired by Stephen Booth's study of King Lear. 

*Fowler, *First Thoughts of Closure" 77, with amusing self-deprecation, confesses 
that his examination is ^one of those annoying pieces which suggest that it would be a good 
idea if somebody else did some work." Those who object to the current article now know 
whom to blame. 

5] use the term “reader” as shorthand for a more awkward term such as “receiver,” 
or the even more cumbersome “reader/auditor.” I am well aware that the ears of Vergil’s 
audience were at least as important as their eyes, and, in fact, greater attention to sound 
could actually support many of my arguments. 
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is “determined by the sense of an ending,” and present moments have 
“narrative meaning only because we read them in anticipation of the 
structuring power of those endings that will retrospectively give them 
the order and significance of plot” (94). Repetition, one of the most pow- 
erful narrative tools for the pleasurable ordering of the plot, can also be 
a disruptive, painful force; Brooks recalls Freud’s account of the child’s 
game of throwing and returning a toy, an activity designed to master the 
unpleasant, regular disappearance of the mother. Similarly, neurotic pa- 
tients, in narrating dreams, repeat distressing trauma, attempting to 
move from passivity to mastery. The pleasure principle thus conflicts 
with, and often yields to, the repetition compulsion. Narrative repetition 
both advances the plot and returns it to its origins, or it is a return of 
some repressed material. Repetition functions as a "binding of textual 
energies that allows them to be mastered by putting them into service- 
able form" (94). Plot, like organic life, striving to “restore an earlier state 
of things" (Brooks quoting Freud, 102), thus aims at quiescence—the 
plot's end, death: “What operates in the text through repetition is the 
death instinct, the drive toward the end" (102). Brooks' Freudian model 
of narrative thus offers a dynamic economy that necessitates the end, 
through desire, and the detour, through repetition. Finally, Brooks sug- 
gests textual repetition itself subverts the notion of beginning and end 
because “the idea of beginning presupposes the end, that the end is a 
time before the beginning, and hence the interminable never can be fi- 
nally bound in a plot" (109). 

Although Brooks finds his initial impetus in “the great nineteenth- 
century narrative tradition," which also encompasses Freud's work, 
Brooks locates this thought in the larger tradition of theorizing about 
plot that began with Aristotle.6 These ideas promise much for an epic 
whose end has no formal closure, returns earlier repressed material, and 
opens to the endlessness of history. The Aeneid does show a self-con- 
sciousness about its form and about the active relationship between nar- 
rative and reader. David Quint, who has recently brought Brooks’ ideas 
to bear on the problem of repetition in the Aeneid, argues that the Tro- 
jans only overcome their repetition compulsion, their reiterated at- 
tempts to resurrect Troy, when they achieve mastery over their situation 


$See Janan, When the Lamp is Shattered, especially the theoretical first chapter, for 
an insightful discussion of the role of desire in Roman poetry. 
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in Books 7-12, but that their assumption of the Achaeans’ Iliadic role un- 
dercuts any sense of progress. However, despite the many virtues of this 
important work, Quint’s focus falls on character analysis (Aeneas’ repe- 
tition compulsion), and thus Quint negates Brooks’ desire to shift from 
the psychoanalysis of character to the dynamic relationship between plot 
and reader, which is where I center my reading of Vergil’s “Masterplot.” 
Quint places surprisingly little emphasis on endings and concentrates on 
the repetition of actions and themes, while I shall focus on the interplay 
among the epic’s verbal texture, the function of generic expectations, 
and the role of narrative desire. My main concerns are the Aeneid’s lit- 
eral inconclusiveness, its deployment at crucial moments of finis, and the 
role of repetition in its diegetic economy. Generic practice, what Conte 
calls “the epic code,” involving structural features such as a traditional 
epic proem, leads us to expect closure, just as Aeneas repeatedly is told, 
or he himself promises, that there will be a finis, an end. Philip Hardie, in 
an important study on closure in Latin epic, argues the “openness of clo- 
sure" in classical epic stands out al] the more due to the obvious clarity 
and strength of proemial devices in early Greek epic and may in fact be 
characteristic of the genre as it developed in Rome.’ Given the frequent 
discussion of and anxiety over endings in the Aeneid, the epic's form, I 
shall contend, is thematized. 

The text's insistence on finis to signify finality is crucial, since Vergil 
does have other choices for the hexameter: modus, supremus, meta, ter- 
minus. And while meta, for example, cannot occupy in all cases the same 
metrical position as finis, Vergil can remind us of his options by cluster- 
ing them together, as is the case for the most famous instance of finis in 
the Aeneid (1.278-79):8 


his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: 
imperium sine fine dedi 


To these I place neither boundaries of things nor time: 
I have given empire without end 


?Hardie, “Closure in Latin Epic,” follows on the lead set by Fowler, “First Thoughts 
on Closure." I am grateful to Philip Hardie for allowing me to read this work before its 
publication. 

$On importance of these lines for the epic as a whole, see O'Hara, Death and Opti- 
mistic Prophecy. 
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Jupiter could proclaim, imperium sine meta dedi.? This variant would 
lack the assonance of Vergil's choice, sine fine, but it is interesting to note 
that meta does appear in the immediately preceding line, and with this 
alternative present the preference in the next line seems all the more 
marked. Thus his word choice and the implications of its multiple uses 
are motivated. 

Like the English “end,” the Latin finis has several overlapping 
senses, all of which Vergilian usage suggests: death, territorial borders, 
the conclusion of speech, the end of struggle, or just a plain end. These 
usages are inseparable and Vergil subtly ties them together by reserving 
their deployment to key moments that highlight them and to key charac- 
ters; finis is not a word typically spoken by or about minor figures. Ver- 
gil, however, strangely front-loads the first six books, especially Book 1, 
with references to the end, and his characters there continually talk 
about endings in a way that suggests this will be a problematic concept. 
After Juno has arranged for the storm that washes the fugitive Trojans 
up on the shores of Libya, Aeneas, in attempting to raise the spirits of his 
men, promises them, dabit deus his quoque finem (199), which, indeed, 
quickly occurs: Et iam finis erat (223). However, we are not told that 
Jupiter himself is responsible for this ending, which in turn suggests a dis- 
junction between the ending of an episode, however provisional it may 
be, on the human plane, and the far more wide-reaching interest in end- 
ings on the divine plane. The identical repetition, though, intimates the 
god is taking Aeneas a bit too literally and narrowly, which Venus indi- 
cates when she next asks Jupiter: Quem das finem, rex magne, laborum 
(241)? It is as if Venus questions the cessation of suffering so that she 
suspects all endings are merely temporary. Shortly after this sequence, 
Jupiter's famous reply, imperium sine fine dedi (279), invoking the sense 
of the absence of physical borders and limits to authority, appears to end 
affliction by promising power, and yet this promise is undermined both 
in the poem and the lived history of its audience by the knowledge that 
with imperium comes labor. The text’s repetition of finis suggests that 
Jupiter somewhat facilely and evasively changes the subject to assuage 


However, since meta and finis are not metrically equivalent in the ablative, sine 
meta dedi cannot fit in a hexameter in that particular order. In Book 12, Vergil also clusters 
supremum (803) and finis (793). 

On the conflict between the text's surface message and a reader's knowledge of 
history, see Feeney, “Reconciliations.” 
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the worries of Venus; to promise an empire without end is to promise toil 
without end.” Territory is defined by fines, and the next five instances in 
Book 1 describe the borders of Dido's land. To end his wandering and 
struggle Aeneas must himself establish a land with secure borders 
(ends), but his rule will lack such limitations. Thus, we come to the para- 
dox that to end labor is to renew it. Book 1 foregrounds the dissonances 
created by these semantic ambiguities because here Vergil lays out his 
own "Masterplot," — Aeneas' destiny as founder of Rome. Aeneas prom- 
ises, and narrative practice requires, a conclusion to this plot, but Jupiter 
has already cast doubts on that promise, and consequently a sense of 
anxiety surrounds the word's occurrences. The reader's desire for an end, 
for fixity, matches Aeneas', and hence this anxiety about the circulation 
of requests and promises increases due to the slippage among the vari- 
ous meanings of finis. Jupiter's pronouncement of empire without end 
evokes temporal and territorial borders, and thus further supplements 
Aeneas' hope that god will give an end with the latent sense that god will 
give a bordered territory. Jupiter is playing a verbal trick on Aeneas: he 
receives one kind of end and he loses another. 

For both the main character/narrator and the divine guarantor of 
the plot's completion finis marks narrative ending. In Aeneas’ two—book 
narration it denotes death, the end of suffering and the conclusion of 
narration, and the three usages shade into one another. Venus advises 
her son (2.619), Eripe, nate, fugam, finemque impone labori, while Aeneas 
similarly describes Anchises advising the Trojan men (3.145): quam fessis 
finem rebus ferat. Note the concern with authority figures placing lim- 
itations, a concern that typifies the tendency among the divine characters 
towards ends while humans orient themselves around delays.2 And 
given the association between fuga and labores in the proem, there is 


"T yne's comments are apt here: “From the standpoint of Vergil’s time, this might 
seem to have been proved true. But is it not expansive-—bland, facile, conveniently omit- 
ting to mention the vast amount of blood, sweat and tears the human recipients of his gift 
will have to expend (not to mention its enemies)?" (Further Voices 80-81). See O'Hara, 
Death and Optimistic Prophecy 132—33, on how "Jupiter is carefully tailoring his prophecy 
to console Venus." One can draw parallels between Jupiter's evasiveness here and his col- 
lapse before Juno's demands in Book 12, parallels specifically evoked by the repetition of 
olli subridens from 1.254 to 12.829. On Jupiter in Book 12 see Feeney, “Reconciliations” 
and Johnson, Darkness Visible 123—27. 

ZHardie, “Closure in Latin Epic" writes a propos of Jupiter's questions in Book 12: 
“If mora is the concern of actors on earth, the divine characters speak more directly of an 
end,” 
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some irony in Venus’ suggestion that flight will bring an end to labor. For 
the human Aeneas, however, his divine mother’s warning disappears in 
the anarchy of the situation around him, as he describes himself as losing 
such limits (2.771-73):3 


quaerenti et tectis urbis sine fine ruenti 
infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creüsae 
visa mihi ante oculos et nota maior imago. 


To me seeking and rushing without end on the city’s roofs 
the unhappy image and shade of Creusa herself 
and her great known image appeared before my eyes. 


The unique repetition of sine fine so soon after Book 1 must give us 
pause and suggests reconsideration of Jupiter’s pronouncement. Jupiter 
promises power without end, but Aeneas finds a maddened rush without 
end. Now, an objection might be raised that Jupiter in Book 1 is declaring 
a scheme that puts an end (eventually) to experiences such as the Fall of 
Troy, and thus imperium sine fine takes precedence over sine fine ruenti. 
Here we must distinguish between narrative and historical sequence. In 
the historical time articulated by the narrative, Jupiter's promise comes 
second, but the narrative representation of these two instances of delim- 
itation places Aeneas' sense of endlessness second, thus making it seem 
like a gloss on the first. For the immortal Jupiter endlessness seems a 
cheerful prospect; for the mortal Aeneas, it is a different matter entirely. 
That these are the only instances of sine fine in the Aeneid marks them 
even more. The sole finis in the chaos of Book 2 is death— Haec finis Pri- 
ami fatorum (554)—which thus also highlights the end of the narrative 
about this death. Vergil then closes Aeneas' story about Troy and his 
wanderings in a similar language of death and narration (3.716—18): 


sic pater Aeneas intentis omnibus unus 
fata renarrabat divum, cursusque docebat. 
conticuit tandem, factoque hic fine quievit. 


Thus father Aeneas alone with all intent 
was narrating the fates of the gods, and was explaining his voyages. 
Then he fell silent, and with the end made he became quiet. 


BThe alternative reading of furenti for ruenti does not meaningfully affect my point 
here since both indicate a loss of control. 
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Because this clearly articulated end is accompanied by a description of 
the scene that adds to the sense of completion, its absence will be all the 
more marked in Book 12. However, like the end of Book 12, this sense 
of quiescence is undermined, here by the beginning of Book 4, which 
opens with at (“But”), to indicate the tension between the closure of Ae- 
neas' narrative and its arousing effect on its auditor, Dido, whose own 
curse on Aeneas, after all, extends beyond the end of the Aeneid's narra- 
tive and generates the Punic wars, despite the reconciliation of Juno in 
Book 12. This will typify a pattern in the Aeneid whereby even complete 
stories are destabilized by the implied or stated continuation of the 
events they represent, and Vergil thus provides a model for the active re- 
lationship between narrative and reader that is strikingly evocative of 
Brooks' theory. 

These patterns of destabilized closure and verbal plays on finis 
continue in Aeneas' katabasis. The same word also signifies the close of 
Aeneas' request to the Sibyl that she sing the prophecies herself: finem 
dedit ore loquendi (6.76). However, Apollo's immediately subsequent as- 
sault on her renews the dark undercurrent around this word and the anx- 
iety surrounding the ends of narrations. Vergil then in the same book 
plays on the established ambiguity when Aeneas addresses Palinurus’ 
ghost in a stressed enjambment (6.343—46): 


dic age. namque mihi, fallax haud ante repertus, 
hoc uno responso animum delusit Apollo, 

qui fore te ponto incolumem, finisque canebat 
venturum Ausonios. en haec promissa fides est? 


Come on and say. For did Apollo, having hardly been found false before, 
with this one answer did he trick my mind, 

who was singing that you unharmed by the sea 

would reach the Ausonian borders? Was this the promised faith? 


The enjambment plays on the expectation that the prophecy of an end to 
suffering would be achieved through acquiring secure borders.5 Apollo 
sings endings; Apollo sings Palinurus will reach the Italian border. But 
the brief semantic suspension in the enjambment also registers the third 
meaning, death. Aeneas, however, lacks the necessary interpretive acu- 


“Nagle, “Open-ended Closure" 263, comments on the “explicit closural allusion” at 
the end of Book 3. 
The binding assonance of fines and fides may be significant as well. 
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men, and misses the fact that Apollo spoke truthfully all along: Apollo 
was singing death. Further, Aeneas’ meeting with Palinurus occurs 
shortly before he learns that death does not bring an ending to the toils 
of corporeal existence after all because of the dira cupido of the soul to 
be returned (reverti) to the flesh (6.719—21). While Aeneas realizes that 
our belief that the Masterplot of our lives has closure rests on a great 
misunderstanding of the true natures of desire and repetition, still the 
soul’s trip to the river Lethe saves the newly re-embodied spirit from 
the painful memory of this recurrence.!6 And while the souls desire to re- 
turn to life again because they become immemores (6.750) of all that oc- 
curred before, Aeneas and the readers of this narrative lack such therapy 
and remain mindful of the endless repetitiveness of existence. Thus, 
twice in Book 6 Aeneas learns how difficult it is to achieve and to under- 
stand endings. 

The Aeneid's last quarter engages in further word play on finis as 
the end of speaking, the border of territory, and the end of the war. 
Jupiter, after castigating Juno because nec vestra capit discordia finem 
(10.106), has a finis fandi (116); discord does not end, but narratives do. 
Moreover, the persistence of finis becomes even more problematical in 
the context of a speech whose meaning is so difficult to pin down, even 
devious, as Lyne (Further Voices) and O'Hara (Death and Optimistic 
Prophecy) argue. The end of the war—belli finis (10.582)—then becomes 
paramount. After Pallas’ death, Aeneas worries about Turnus' desire to 
bellum finire manu (11.116); we shall return to this passage later. 
Throughout these episodes, a steady use of finis denotes borders, so all 
meanings are kept in play. 

Finally, the end of Book 12 features two instances that, coming at 
moments of high drama and intensity, are heavily marked, point back to 
the similarly stressed cases in Book 1, and problematize its ending. This is 
appropriate since Vergil toward the close returns to themes and lan- 
guage important to the epic's opening. Through Jupiter's exasperation 
with his wife's continuing hostility, the narrative recapitulates a major 
theme of the proem and raises the issue of the epic's end (12.793): 


quae iam finis erit, coniunx? quid denique restat? 


What now will be the end, wife? What finally remains? 


16On this passage, see Quint, “Repetition” 29-30. 
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And then, a few lines later, Jupiter adds: ventum ad supremum est (803). 
These remarks, I submit, have a strong “metanarratological” element, 
betraying a self-consciousness about the work’s literal length and its size 
as a metaphor for the scale of the suffering. The proem establishes that 
Juno’s wrath is the plot’s driving force: once it ends, the narrative should 
as well. And even then the matter is not fully settled, for, as Feeney ob- 
serves of the narrative function of the later conflicts between Carthage 
and Rome, “the final reconciliation of Juno which Jupiter prophesies is 
not represented in the narrative, but lies beyond the poem’s close” 
(“Reconciliations” 181). This discussion between gods merely delays in 
the narrative the human resolution. 

“This postponement typifies the closural difficulties late in this epic 
that conflict with other structures more indicative of a simpler teleology. 
At line 793, Book 22 is already longer than four other books, one third of 
the Aeneid’s total, and the final three books are its longest in sequen- 
tially increasing length, both of which show that Vergil the narrator is 
having as much difficulty "finishing" the Aeneid as did Vergil the poet. 
Every student of the Aeneid knows the story of how Vergil supposedly 
claimed his epic remained unfinished and requested that it be burned at 
his death, and Philip Hardie, appropriately for my purposes, even sug- 
gests that this final request “may reflect . . . a more general anxiety about 
the possibility of setting a finis to such a poem" (Epic Successors 2). We 
see this anxiety in the basically overextended physical state of the last 
few books as well as in their thematic concerns. Following Walter Ben- 
jamin's lead, Brooks argues that narrative arises as one of the categories 
of understanding that enables us to negotiate with and around our con- 
sciousness of mortality. Thus “plot is the internal logic of the discourse of 
mortality" (Reading for the Plot 22). Vergil's characters, both divine and 
human, definitely are aware of the meaning of mortality, so when one fig- 
ure who has become immortal expresses a concern with endings and 
with the *plot" of her life, and especially so soon after Jupiter has asked 
about the end, we should pay close attention. 

At line 880, as Juturna ponders the horror of watching her broth- 
er's imminent death, Book 12 already surpasses in length all but three 
books of the Aeneid, and, after realizing the true cost of her immortaliza- 
tion, she laments her own inability to finish her life (12.880--81):18 


"From this point in my discussion, "Vergil" signifies "Vergil the narrator." 
180p Juturna see Barchiesi, “Il lamento" and Mitchell, “Violence.” 
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possem tantos finire dolores 
nunc certe et misero fratri comes ire per umbras! 


If only I could end such suffering 
now certainly and accompany my wretched brother through the 
shadows! 


The phrase tantos dolores epitomizes and describes an epic that is, in 
Putnam's words, “the poetry of dolor" (“Daedalus” 184). Because Ju- 
turna serves as the vehicle for expressing the epic's anguish over Turnus’ 
death and as our eyes for the final events, she symbolizes also the narra- 
tor's struggles with the plot. In Homer the lamentation of women begins 
the tradition of commemorating the deeds of the hero; the Iliad closes 
with the women of Troy singing dirges to Hector's corpse, and, similarly, 
late in the Odyssey we are told of the symphony of mourning at Achilles’ 
burial. Thus epic attributes its origins in part to female voices. Moreover, 
Achilles’ mourners in the Odyssey are the Muses themselves. Interest- 
ingly, though, epic mourning, unlike lament in tragic drama, commemo- 
rates not the individual work's hero, but his antagonist. Achilles and 
Thetis may begin the mourning over his death in the Iliad, but the domi- 
nant lamentation concerns Hector, while the Odyssey mourns not Odys- 
seus, but Achilles, who functions as the former’s thematic antagonist.’ 
Vergil's epic continues this pattern. Pietro Pucci, writing about female 
lamentation in the Iliad, observes that women there lament not just their 
dead warriors, but themselves as well; *for the specific female condi- 
tion... their metaphorical death" as slaves (“Antiphonal Lament” 264). 
Some mourners, however, will not become slaves, but their anguish in- 
creases in their awareness that their knowledge will endure as long as 
their existence, forever. Thetis, one of the Homeric models for Juturna, 
Jaments for eternity the death of her mortal son. But for Juturna the pain 
is greater, for she bought her immortality from the god who raped her 
and who now consents to her brother's death. 

Epics and gods always remember, and the poet, like the goddess, 
views the action from a distance and ponders its meaning. Homer and 
Thetis function as an important analogue for Vergil the narrator and Ju- 
turna in that the latter pair more subjectively involve themselves in the 
lament over the fallen hero. Vergil resembles Juturna in the knowledge 
of what has been given from the gods, the plot, and the frustration over 


9See Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, on the thematic antagonism between Odysseus 
and Achilles. 
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the inability to effect a different outcome. Vergil has already apostrophi- 
cally expressed this frustration earlier in his lament over the inability of 
Latins and Trojans to merge peacefully (12.500—4). Tanton placuit con- 
currere motu seems to point back to tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem (1.33), where condere may hint at the difficulty that the poet is 
going to have in “composing” (to the end) his narrative of that foun- 
dation.” Both Vergil and Juturna ask, “How can I end?" The narrative is 
required to end but Vergil keeps postponing its conclusion by making 
Aeneas' conquest of Italy as difficult as possible. Because the epic's 
length, especially in its last three books, corresponds to the scale of the 
emotional suffering, its form becomes thematized, and as this is a process 
Masters (Poetry and Civil War) has recently analyzed in Lucan's Bellum 
Civile, perhaps this is another way in which Vergil's epic successor was 
one of the first and best readers of the Aeneid's poetics. The ending is in- 
evitable, but, especially after its continual postponement, its final specific 
form is in an important sense arbitrary and artificial. Comments Brooks, 
^We are frustrated by narrative interminable, even if we know that any 
termination is artificial, and that the imposition of ending may lead to 
that resistance to the end which Freud found in his patients and which is 
an important novelistic dynamic in such writers as Stendahl and Gide" 
(Reading for the Plot 23). The resistance to the end is thus also an impor- 
tant epic dynamic in Vergil. Appropriately, then, only Aeneas and Ju- 
turna (apart from Jupiter's question to Juno) have an expressed concern 
with finishing. We find that the sole instances in the entire Aeneid of the 
verb finire are Juturna's lament at Turnus' imminent demise, possem tan- 
tos finire dolores (12.880), and, after Pallas’ death, Aeneas’ denunciation 
of what he perceives to be a disparity between Turnus' desire to bellum 
finire manu (11.116) and his reluctance to face Aeneas in battle. But 
once again Aeneas here misreads the relationship between desire and 
closure, for Turnus only fails to meet Aeneas because of Juno's decision 
to interfere in the battle by sending a phantom Aeneas to lead Turnus 
astray, an event that infuriates Turnus. Juno's achievement of a delay, 
mora (10.622), directly conflicts with Turnus' actions throughout his 
struggle against the Trojans and with his self-presentation at the begin- 
ning of the final book: nulla mora in Turno (12.11). The direct echo of 
Jupiter's temporary stay of death imparts bitter irony to Turnus' asser- 


200p the verb condere in the Aeneid, see Hexter, “Sidonian Dido" 359. 
"Interestingly, both instances are infinitives used in non-indicative sentences; Ae- 
neas’ in a condition, Juturna's in a wish. 
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tion, for at this point he is completely right about himself and his situa- 
tion, since through the linkage of his end and the narrative’s he has be- 
come the main human force driving the plot towards closure. Juturna, 
however, cannot finish her "plot." 

Vergil has previously given us a tale of unfinished dolor in the ek- 
phrastic account of Daedalus' carvings on the temple of Apollo in Ae- 
neid 6. Putnam (“Daedalus”) traces the clear homology between the 
narratives of the carvings and of the Aeneid. Daedalus, like Vergil, fails 
to complete the dolorous subject of his art, in Daedalus' case the de- 
struction of youth: *Like Virgil's history of Daedalus [the Aeneid] is a 
brilliantly complete poem ending on premonitions of artistic incomple- 
tion" (184). But Vergil underscores this narrative's incompleteness by 
having Achates interrupt the Trojans' perusal of the carvings (6.33-35): 


quin protinus omnia 
perlegerent oculis, ni iam praemissus Achates 
adforet atque una Phoebi Triviaeque sacerdos . . . 


They would have read everything through 
with their eyes, except that Achates, having already been sent ahead, 
appeared, along with the priestess of Phoebus and Trivia... 


This interruption essentially places the characters as readers of the carv- 
ings in the position of the readers of Aeneid 12; we know the rest of the 
myth, but the specific work of art does not narrate it. Thus, Book 6 estab- 
lishes a model not only for the artist, but also for the reader's experience, 
thus providing further evidence for James O'Hara's recent discussion 
(“ ‘Interpreting Character’ ") of an “implied similitude between the in- 
terpreting character in the text, and readers of the poem as interpreters 
of the text" (104—5).22 I would add that the case of Achates as an inter- 
preting character is paradigmatic for the reader of the epic as a whole. 
The inability to finish is a tragedy for the artist and mirrors the discom- 
forting frustration the reader experiences when closure does not occur. 

Compared with the healed communities and restored orders of its 
Homeric and Apollonian models, the Aeneid's sudden stop disrupts nar- 
rative pleasure; I shall return to the complicated matter of Vergil's pre- 
decessors shortly. Vergil’s Masterplot, moreover, moves the mourning 
given to Hector after his death in the Miad to before Turnus’ demise in 


72 O'Hara draws on the theoretical work of Naomi Schor. 
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the form of Juturna’s horror, a lamentation Lyne (Further Voices 221) 
calls “proleptic.” This dual frustration of the desire for completion is no 
accident. Since the Aeneid closes with its hero returning to the dark emo- 
tions of its earlier books and its final lines echo with language from the 
epic’s opening, the narrative repetitiveness enacts the return of the re- 
pressed. Aeneas is mastering his past trauma through repetition, but, in 
the end (literally) it is not Aeneas who repeats parts of the text, but the 
text which repeats him. The epic proem introduces a set of words that 
resonate throughout the epic: dolor, ira, insignis, condere, saevus, memor, 
profugus. These words return all together in the last nine lines of the Ae- 
neid, but they are given different associations; words which characterized 
Juno now describe Aeneas, and ones for Aeneas move to Turnus.? An- 
gry memory persists from Troy to Rome, passing from Juno to Aeneas. 
As a form of memory, the epic preserves anger at its end. The repetition 
of these words and others marks the end of the narrative forces un- 
leashed by the proem, and yet the narrative stops in midstream with Tur- 
nus’ spirit leaving his body. If we regard the text not as a self-contained 
object, but as having a dynamic interaction with its readers, then clearly 
such repetition cannot effect closure as it is experienced by the reader. 
Don Fowler (“First Thoughts on Closure" 100) thus succinctly observes, 
“The Aeneid ...notoriously has a surprise ending though many of the 
systems of meaning within the epic do culminate in the final book." An- 
other recent critic has argued, without much explanation of literary 
form, that the Aeneid has closure simply because Aeneas kills his antag- 
onist,24 yet if one looks not for wise words providing a moral for the 


23Di Cesare, Altar and the City 236, picks up some of these connections and notes 
the sympathy the poet draws to Turnus by shifting to Turnus in Book 12 some of the lan- 
guage used to describe the helpless Aeneas in Book 1. On the problem of mimetic behavior 
between Turnus and Aeneas see the studies of Bandera (“Sacrificial Levels") and Hardie 
(Epic Successors ch. 2) which were both influenced by René Girard. 

An additional, potentially more disquieting shift can be seen in the description of 
the Dira's perception of the final array of the two opposing troops—postquam acies videt 
lliacas atque agmina Turni (12.861)— which recalls Aeneas viewing the monuments in 
Carthage: videt Iliacas ex ordine pugna (1.457). While the repetition of videt Iliacas may be 
coincidental, the poet's choice to use twice an otherwise unique combination of words to 
describe both a suffering hero mournfully reviewing his past from a distance and a havoc- 
wreaking goddess about to terrify her last victim is disconcerting, to say the least, and it 
raises again the homology of epic and divine memory. 

"Springer gives little indication of what narrative closure entails. He argues that JI- 
iad 22-24 is, essentially, all unnecessary anti-climax. 
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story but for some attempt to heal the destructive forces unleashed by 
the action, one will not find this here.” 

Generic expectations can help explain how to read this ending. The 
primary generic model, the Miad, begins its narrative with the word/ 
theme ménis, and its plot finds completion only when Achilles’ wrath is 
healed in his meeting with Priam and the hero is reintegrated with soci- 
ety26 Compared with the Iliad, the Odyssey ends more abruptly in a 
“freeze frame shot,”2? with Athena intervening to stop the civil war in 
Ithaca between the island's warring factions, but its hero essentially 
achieves the task set out by the proem and the main problems articu- 
lated by its narrative are solved. Both Homeric models further involve 
closing rituals; Hector's funeral and the oaths Athena compels Odysseus 
and the families of the suitors to swear.28 Indeed, given the role of the 
Homeric epics in shaping the Vergilian reader's expectations, recalling 
Athena's role in reminding Odysseus of the need to observe restraint 
underscores the impact of the return of the Junonian language of anger 
and violence, The author of the Aeneid will not give us a true end, but a 
stop that one might compare to a symphony's finale recapitulating its 
main theme, but in the wrong key? The ending of the Odyssey thus 
seems to stand between those of the Iliad and the Aeneid and indicates 
that the Aeneid’s open-endedness is not developed ex nihilo, but drawn 
and greatly expanded from the hints of dissonances in its epic predeces- 
sors. The epic code, affirmed by the Aeneid's proem, incites certain ex- 
pectations in the reader.?? The story's lack of progress in escaping dolor 
and ira is mirrored in the frustration of narrative desire; the plot's form is 
thematized. 

Narrative repetition may have mastered the characters, but a 
reader finds its textual energies flung forward into history, unbounded, as 
for Vergil's epic, in the terms of the Russian Formalists, the plot (sjuzer) 


?5See Putnam’s similar thoughts, “Daedalus” 194-97. Farron, "Abruptness" observes 
how infrequent violent endings are in ancient literature. 

26See the last chapter of Redfield (Nature and Culture), “Purification.” 

271 am grateful to Micaela Janan for suggesting this image. 

?3However, as Hardie, Epic Successors ch. 2, and Mitchell, “Violence,” observe, sac- 
rificial imagery dominates the Aeneid's end. 

29One might compare the breakdown of closure in musical narrative in this century; 
the Sibelius Fourth Symphony merely seems to stop, not end. Similarly, the close of the 
Ninth Symphony of Gustav Mahler fails to achieve the proper harmonic resolution, al- 
though the meaning of this is debatab!e. 

30On this function of the epic proem, see Conte, Rhetoric of Imitation 70—86. 
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undermines, not merely arranges, the fabula. The Aeneid, essentially, 
lacks a coda which, W. Labov argues, typically has 


the property of bridging the gap between the moment of time at the end of 

the narrative proper and the present. They [codas] bring the narrator and 

the listener back to the point at which they entered the narrative.?! 
(Language 365) 


If the reader of the Aeneid does not return to where s/he entered the 
narrative, then where is s/he? Still in the narrative, watching fratricidal 
civil war, a position that Vergil's original readers might have found very 
uncomfortable, confronted with “the human stakes of literary form.”32 
The narrative order typical of the Homeric epic shares much with the re- 
alistic aims of the plots of nineteenth-century novels, an ordered world 
that Brooks sees scrutinized and dismantled in twentieth-century fic- 
tion, a process not unlike the one I see unfolding in the Aeneid. Now 
while I do not want to suggest a Spenglerian cyclical view of history and 
narrative, or to view Vergil as an Ovidian proto-postmodernist, I hope 
that Brooks can illuminate for students of ancient narrative the complex 
relationship among narrative history, the reader's desire for coherence, 
and a text's capacity to frustrate that desire. But perhaps Vergil is yet an- 
other case where the uses of historical literary terms such as "Ancient," 
“Modern,” and “Postmodern” fail as evaluative devices. Modernism, 
along with its successor, seeks, among other goals, to do away with the 
idea of narrative endings as natural and necessarily coherent, but as 
“tenuous, fictive, arbitrary" (Brooks, Reading for the Plot 314). It simi- 
larly questions the ability of narrative to recover the past by integrating 
it ^within the present through a coherent plot fully predicated and un- 
derstood as past" (Reading for the Plot 311). Narrative thus presents an 
“incomplete, but not false, image of the universe" (318). Another student 
of beginnings, endings and the workings of desire, St. Augustine, observ- 


31T am grateful to Ahuvia Kahane for bringing this passage to my attention. In a cur- 
rently unpublished study, Kahane observes that "Introductions and codas affect a deictic 
shift, i.e., they bring the audience back to and from the fictional reality." 

32Brooks, Psychoanalysis 35. Quint, “Repetition,” observes that the “image of civil 
war" at the end of Aeneid "calls its own closure into question" (50). 

33Qn Homer, Vergil and nineteenth-century fiction, see Johnson, Darkness Visible 
24-27. However, Johnson is interested in matters of verisimilitude in terms of tone and lin- 
guistic surfaces, while I stress here the narrative form as a whole. The two areas, of course, 
are related. 
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ing the patent mendacity of the historical promise of imperium sine fine, 
presents an image of Vergil lying to his Roman public through Jupiter’s 
persona: sicut Deus falsus erat, ita mendax vates.” In O'Hara's words, this 
account is “crude and inadequate" (Death and Optimistic Prophecy 127), 
but St. Augustine might have avoided such claims had he been a better 
literary formalist, for Vergil's ending elides falsehood by denying itself.?5 


ROBIN N. MITCHELL-BOYASK 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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ORIGINES VELIAE IN POMPEIUS TROGUS, 
PROLOGUE XVIII 


The so-called *Prologues" (more appropriately “summaries”) of 
Pompeius Trogus' Philippic History contain numerous references to peo- 
ple, places, and events not discussed by Justin in his abbreviation of the 
work. In CP 62 (1969) 162—64, V. Iliescu considered Prol. xviii (origines 
Phoenicum et Sidonis et Veliae Carthaginisque res gestae in excessu dic- 
tae) and argued that Veliae should be “corrected” to read Tyri.! O. Seel, 
in the apparatus to his Teubner edition (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1971), writes 
“quae urbs contextui male convenire videtur." But Seel remained uncon- 
vinced by Iliescu's proposal or G. Radke's more imaginative origines . . . 
Didonis vel Elissae. . . .? The latter is, at any rate, doubtful, as Iliescu 
noted (163), because origines is used in the Prologues of peoples, cities 
and regions, but not of specific persons (but cf. Justin xi 11.2, where 
Alexander consults Ammon de origine sua). These emendations are, 
however, unnecessary. There is good reason to suppose that Pompeius 
did, in fact, discuss the origins of Velia in southern Italy at precisely this 
point in his history. 

Ammianus Marcellinus xv 9.2ff. (— Timagenes, FGrH 88 F2) in- 
cludes the following observation: 


A Phocaea vero Asiaticus populus, Harpali [sic] inclementiam vitans, Cyri 
regis praefecti, Italiam navigio petit. Cuius pars in Lucania Veliam, alia 
condidit in Viennensi Massiliam: dein secutis aetatibus oppida, aucta vi- 
rium copia, instituere non pauca. 


But, in fact, a people of Asia from Phocaea, to avoid the severity of Har- 
palus [read: *Harpagus"], prefect of king Cyrus, set sail for Italy. A part of 
them founded Velia in Lucania, the rest, Massilia in the region of Vienne. 
Then in subsequent ages they established no small number of towns, as 
their strength and resources increased." (xv 9.7; tr. J. C. Rolfe) 


Now we know from Herodotus i 163ff. that, when the Phocaeans fled to 
the west, some of them settled in Corsica, whither they had sent colonists 
some twenty years earlier. They maintained themselves through piracy 
until a naval coalition of Etruscans and Carthaginians met them in the 
so-called “battle of Alalia” (Hdt. i 166) and made the Phocaean position 


1! Or, less likely, Tyrorum. 
? RE viii A2 (1958) col. 2403. 
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in Corsica untenable. According to Herodotus, the Phocaeans sailed to 
Rhegium, from which they set out to found Elea or Velia (“they founded 
that city in the land of Oenotria which is now called Hyele”: Hdt. i 167.3; 
cf. D. Ridgway, CAH iv? 672). 

Trogus’ report concerning the origins of the Phocaean colony of 
Velia was included in his eighteenth book, which, as we can see from Jus- 
tin's “Epitome,” dealt with the early history of Carthage from its foun- 
dation to the events of the late sixth century (cf. D. Asheri, CAH iv? 
750-52). Since the confrontation at Alalia in c. 535 B.C. formed an impor- 
tant part of the history of Carthaginian expansion in the western Medi- 
terranean, it is most probable that Trogus included an account of the bat- 
tle and, in the discussion of its aftermath, included a digression on the 
foundation of Velia. The Phocaeans had, of course, founded Marseille, 
and their early history will have been well known to Trogus, who dis- 
cussed the Greeks in Gaul in Book xliii 3ff. The Phocaeans at Velia, how- 
ever, belonged, historically and geographically, in the context of Car- 
thaginian expansion and in Book xviii. The text of Trogus, Prologue xviii, 
is thus correct as it stands and requires no emendation. 


WALDEMAR HECKEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
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SHAMELESS INTERESTS: 
THE DECENT SCHOLARSHIP OF INDECENCY 


Good intentions go astray. I had meant simply to celebrate the ease 
and naturalness with which classical scholars treat obscene subject-mat- 
ter nowadays, but there were difficulties, which may prove instructive. 

I had felt oddly grateful, after reading and reviewing Dover's 1993 
Frogs, for how he explained (and of course, printed) the old scatological 
jokes that Merry (1905) had omitted, and which Adam Parry copied onto 
the blackboard for our fascinated Greek 106a class in fall, 1951. How 
strange they seem now, all those expurgated editions, those unhelpful 
commentaries, those mystery-keeping professors. Like Byron, we all 
had comic encounters with the “grosser parts": 


They only add them all in an appendix, 
Which saves, in fact, the trouble of an index... 


Perhaps we worked harder than Byron. I remember, early on, struggling 
with Cat. 56 (which even Housman misinterpreted in his notorious 1931 
“Praefanda,” for Catullus does not look on, masturbating, but plunges in, 
making a threesome); and I struggled with Martial. I may even, at six- 
teen, have been the last of the Victorians, learning about sexual by—paths 
from Latin poetic grammar and syntax. (Loebs were forbidden under 
pain of death: but had I consulted Ker's Martial, I would have found 
the offending passages translated into Italian, not English: “On the the- 
ory" Rolfe Humphries once said, “that God doesn't understand Ital- 
ian.") We laughed; it was good fun. Yet our half-prurient inquisitiveness 
was mixed with genuine philological research; we resented roadblocks 
to learning; and years later, when Fordyce's Catullus appeared with 
twenty-two “dirty poems" left out, we felt absolutely betrayed. 

So I give thanks for unexpurgated texts and helpful commentaries 
(such as Dover's Clouds and Frogs, and Henderson's Lysistrata, and Fer- 
guson's Juvenal); for good translations, too, like Charles Martin's 7he 
Poems of Catullus (Johns Hopkins, 1990), which combines plain speaking 
with a certain subtle elegance. I honor the pioneers: Arrowsmith and 
Parker, and Sullivan; Henderson's Maculate Muse (1975) and Dover's 
Greek Homosexuality (1978; earlier writings too); Adams' Latin Sexual 
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Vocabulary (1982) and Richlin’s Garden of Priapus (1983).* Here were 
basic materials for further study and interpretation. Definitions and dis- 
tinctions came first: between primary obscenities and euphemisms; be- 
tween different generic conventions and expected attitudes (as in ora- 
tory, comedy, epigram). In art, too, the blacking-out of erect penises on 
Greek vases has been removed; wall-paintings from Pompeian brothels 
have been made accessible, even without a bribe; budding scholars of 
both sexes discourse learnedly on such subjects as “Male Discharge Im- 
agery on Greek Vase--Painting” (at a 1995 colloquium); and now Martin 
Kilmer's Greek Erotica (1994) has brought new precision to the study of, 
e.g., intercrural intercourse between “courting” men and youths, and het- 
erosexual intercourse a tergo (where an oil flask may suggest anal pene- 
tration, as against vaginal). The details, the illustrations and descriptions, 
are increasingly accurate. Gradually, too, old-time scholarly taboos have 
been breached, so we can handle “dirty” words and pictures without fear 
of degradation. We are most grateful that obscenities are no longer kept 
in quarantine, or treated as the exclusive hunting preserve of a “gentle- 
man's club" (writing in Latin, of course), so that, taking our cue from 
Catullus and Martial, whose “poems are dirty but our lives were pure,” 
we may pursue the decent scholarship of indecency. 

Let me, though, introduce two caveats for philologists. First, that 
the poetic indecencies of Aristophanes, Catullus, Martial, and Juvenal re- 
main “untranslatable”: not from embarrassment now, but from linguistic 
impotence. Take Catullus’ mentula, that ugly, dangling noun, so much 
more evocative than “prick” or “cock”; or take irrumabo and irrumator, 
those powerful, almost onomatopoeic four-syllable words. *Fuck in the 


*Principal works here cited are: Jeffrey Henderson, The Maculate Muse: Obscene 
Language in Attic Comedy (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1975; 2d ed., 
Oxford University Press, 1990); Kenneth J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1978); J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary (London: 
Duckworth, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982); Amy Richlin, The Garden 
of Priapus: Sexuality and Aggression in Roman Humor (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1983); David M. Halperin, One Hundred Years of Homosexuality (New York: Routledge, 
1989); John J. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and Gender in 
Ancient Greece (New York and London: Routledge, 1990); David Halperin, John J. Win- 
kler, and Froma Zeitlin, eds., Before Sexuality: The Construction of Erotic Experience in 
Ancient Greece (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990); Amy Richlin, ed., Pornogra- 
phy and Representation in Greece and Rome (New York and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1992). See also Eva C. Keuls, The Reign of the Phallus. Sexual Politics in Ancient 
Athens (New York: Harper & Row, 1985). 
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mouth” (early Richlin) explains but loses the tone. Martin does better 
with Cat. 16: 


I'll fuck the pair of you as you prefer it, 
oral Aurelius, anal Furius... 


a touch of wit, accessible to non-Latinists. (Will Shackleton Bailey’s new 
Loeb of Martial send American students scurrying to their dictionaries 
to look up *sodomized"?) 

My second caveat is more nostalgic. In our innocent (or pseudo- 
innocent) youth, ancient obscenities had mana. We thought them fasci- 
nating and powerful, and we were right. To lose that fascination is to mis- 
understand the past: to forget how integrally obscenity belonged to the 
Dionysia or tbe Floralia; how “Fescennine verses" graced Roman tri- 
umphs, and Roman weddings; and conversely, how an orator's standing 
might have been ruined, as Cicero shows, by an unintended lapse into in- 
decency. Taboos may be breached now, and inhibitions weakened; but 
the licensed fun of my beloved Old Comedy depended on habits of inhi- 
bition and taboo not so very different (mutatis mutandis) from our own. 
As a curious adolescent (call me Lucius), I felt the sheer majesty of the 
forbidden words. But even as we explain and familiarize them to our- 
selves and to our students, who grew up (as we did not) under a constant 
barrage of “four-letter words," we lose the serious along with the funny, 
the sacred with the profane. Ta aphrodisia, *the things of Aphrodite," 
have been demystified, reduced to simple "sex." So I protest against the 
very achievements I meant to praise: and in protesting, I am unmasked 
as the Kreitton Logos of Aristophanes’ Clouds, the old-fashioned Just 
Argument: or shall we say, the “Hegemonic Discourse" that “Subversive 
Discourse" must inevitably defeat? 

Sir Kenneth Dover must be wondering, too. As an historian he 
stressed the Otherness of the attitudes and conventions within which, for 
example, depictions of Greek homosexual behavior must be understood; 
but now David Halperin et al. have argued (1) that “homosexuality” is a 
fairly recent modern invention, quite inapplicable to the ancient Greeks; 
(2) that dominance vs. submission was the controlling category, no mat- 
ter whether referring to boys, women, slaves, or foreigners; and (3) that 
these sexual practices and distinctions were only one expression of the 
dominant discourse of the political/social/cultural hierarchy. It all comes 
down to cultural constructions, not nature; to cultural poetics and poli- 
tics; to Foucault's savoir et pouvoir. If all this seems “liberating” today— 
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and it is meant to be, for Halperin, Winkler, and Zeitlin represent the 
“interested” scholarship of political engagement—it is not because, like 
the “Subversive Discourse,” they invite us into shameless polymorphous 
hedonism, but because, as they hope, their serious, broad-ranging inves- 
tigations might help to free us from modern “constraints of sexuality” 
imposed by classification and typing. “We are the ones, it seems, whose 
sexual norms and institutions require historical explanation” (Halperin, 
Homosexuality 54). 

Feminist discussions of pornography, as reflected in Richlin, Por- 
nography, constitute quite another wave of “interested” scholarship, and 
these have upset what seemed a safe distinction between pornography, 
as the titillating depiction of sexual postures or acts, arousing desire, and 
obscenity in its various artistically or socially redeeming contexts. By one 
definition (cited in Richlin, Garden of Priapus), pornography becomes 
any depiction of sex “in which there is clear force or unequal power,” 
where the viewer “must identify with either conqueror or victim." By an- 
other (cited in Richlin, Pornography), it includes all representations that 
turn women (or others) into objects, denying their subjectivity. We are 
not amused, then: not by the Phales song and the “piggy” scene in Achar- 
nians, nor by New Comedy's rapes leading to marriages, nor by its pros- 
titutes with hearts of gold. What follows is unclear. Should we reexpur- 
gate the canon, even as we demystify its indecent contents? Or shall we 
continue to study these things, but only from a critical, revisionist per- 
spective? I see a frightful picture: of old Philology, battered with a slip- 
per, yielding to the forced embrace of Cultural Studies. 

No: I shall not myself give up teaching ^human sexuality" in my 
sometimes old-fashioned, playful-and-serious way from Homer and 
Pindar, Sappho and Plato, Euripides and Aristophanes, Catullus, Virgil, 
and Ovid. I must, however, give up the naive dream of an Encyclopedia 
of Greek and Roman Sexuality with uncontroversial materials assem- 
bled from a simply disinterested scholarly perspective. We have become 
all too "interested" in the uses of obscenity. Perhaps we always were. My 
putative Encyclopedia would now have to represent competing old and 
new discourses, in some computer-enhanced agonal form (Aristophanes 
would be amused). Its editor(s), though, would still —like the pioneers I 
started out.to praise and thank—have to appropriate to their new pur- 
poses Andrew Undershaft’s old motto, “Unashamed.” 


KENNETH J. RECKFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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SEAFORD, RICHARD, Reciprocity and Ritual: Homer and Tragedy in the De- 
veloping City-State. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. xx + 455 pp. Cloth, 
$75.00. 


In his stellar commentary on Euripides' Cyclops, and in a string of impres- 
sive and suggestive articles, Richard Seaford has already established himself as 
our era's leading expert on a question that is both perennial and currently press- 
ing: what does tragedy have to do with Dionysus? Whatever that question meant 
to the ancients who first raised it in the form of the proverbial complaint “ouden 
pros ton Dionuson," to us it expresses a felt need to contextualize tragedy, to 
overcome our habits of reading the surviving plays solely as self-contained liter- 
ary texts. Our starting point for this inquiry must be the setting of tragedy's orig- 
inal performance in the Great Dionysia, and a fully satisfying answer must ad- 
dress the character of the Dionysia as simultaneously religious and political, a 
ritual in honor of a god that was also a self-conscious expression of the Athenian 
polis. In a study that is explicitly framed as a historicist counter to the prevailing 
literary (or as Seaford has it “formalist”) approaches to tragedy, Seaford here ex- 
cavates that junction of religion and politics, locating the origins—and thus the 
essence—of tragedy in a weaving together of several rituals, all of which pro- 
moted the emerging city—state. 

The core of Seaford's argument, and the central contribution of his study, 
is in this resolutely ritualist theory of the origins of tragedy. Drawing on a deep 
and detailed knowledge of Greek religion, and building on his own previous 
demonstrations of the pervasiveness of ritual themes in the extant plays, Seaford 
argues that tragic drama was created through the making public of rites of initia- 
tion into the Dionysian mysteries; these rites were originally the secret practices 
of the all-female thiasos but were converted into tragedy through their public 
revelation and their enactment by male performers. The plots of tragedy drama- 
tized the aetiological myths that grounded Dionysian cult, such as the myth of 
Pentheus, but also other rituals, especially hero-cult, that similarly fostered the 
creation of the polis. 

For Seaford, the defining feature of the polis is the transcendence of the 
autonomous household in the creation of a larger and cohesive civic identity. 
Dionysus is, above all, the deity who presides over that process, and this accounts 
for his central role in tragedy. Dionysus is a foreigner without internal alle- 
giances; he traverses the space between the city's margins and its center, thereby 
defining the city's shared territory; and he draws women out of the household 
into his thiasos, thereby countering the possessiveness and exclusivity of the indi- 
vidual household. But the creation of trans--familial social cohesion is also key to 
the non-Dionysian myths and rituals incorporated into tragedy. Hero-cult, for 
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example, transforms the divisive private funeral into a unifying experience of 
general lamentation that leads to benefits for the whole community. Many of 
tragedy’s non-Dionysian myths, especially those of the Theban cycle, rehearse 
the destruction of the introverted royal family with positive results, usually 
through the foundation of a cult, for the community as a whole. This last point is 
among the most breathtaking in the book, and it helps to solve one of the main 
mysteries surrounding tragedy, which is why the polis would sponsor a form of 
art dedicated to representing terrifying, irremediable disasters. 

What makes this theory so compelling is the way Seaford manages to 
avoid a reductive identification of tragedy with any one ritual while finding a 
consistent thread among the many rituals that converge to shape the genre. He 
argues persuasively for seeing the suffering heroes of tragedy as reflecting si- 
multaneously the cult hero, whose universal lamentation binds a community to- 
gether; the scapegoat, whose expulsion also reinforces community; the initiate, 
whose isolation and confusion precede his reintegration into society; and the 
grasping monarch, whose downfall frees up the circulation of women and goods. 
He is able to find unforced connections between what have often seemed like ir- 
reconcilable clues to tragedy's origins; in particular, his linking of Dionysian wor- 
ship, hero-cult, and polis formation under the tyrants brings Herodotus' famous 
account of how Cleisthenes of Sicyon transferred “tragic choruses” from Adras- 
tus to Dionysus beautifully into focus. This learned and subtle argument ad- 
mirably fulfills Seaford's aim of making ritual much more central to our under- 
standing of tragedy than it has been so far. It certainly ought to eliminate what 
remaining prejudices are due to the routinely invoked “excesses of the Cam- 
bridge school" (better described, after this analysis, as their oversimplifica- 
tions). 

Despite his strongly ritualist position on the origins of tragedy, Seaford 
does not write off the Homeric epics, which have played a central role in anti- 
ritualist theories, such as John Herington's Poetry into Drama. Rather he works 
out a complicated comparison between tragedy and Homer, in which differences 
in the treatment of ritual play a major role. In part, the Jliad and the Odyssey 
serve as foils for tragedy, sources for and expressions of the pre-polis culture 
that antedated both the city-state and the genre of tragedy. In Homer the state is 
absent and social relations are governed instead by relations of reciprocity be- 
tween autonomous households, which may be hostile and expressed as recipro- 
cal vengeance or amicable and expressed as reciprocal gift-giving. Homeric soci- 
ety lacks the social institutions that ultimately supplanted reciprocal exchange, a 
formal judicial process and trading in commodities aided by coinage, and simi- 
larly lacks the polis—fostering rituals of hero—cult and Dionysian worship. Unlike 
tragedy, the epics avoid representing the disasters that necessitate those institu- 
tions, such as killings of kin and gift-exchanges with sinister outcomes. The prin- 
cipal rituals of the Homeric world are those that reinforce interfamilial reciproc- 
ity, such as supplication, guest-friendship, and marriage. 
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And yet the Homeric epics do also register the need for mechanisms that, 
like the rituals underlying tragedy, promote the transcendence of the family in 
the creation of a larger community. The plots of both epics expose the insuffi- 
ciencies of reciprocal exchange through moments of crisis and impasse that im- 
pair both social relations and ritual process: Achilles’ refusal of gifts in exchange 
for Hector's body, which blocks death ritual on Hector's behalf; the perversion 
and suspension of the wedding brought about by Penelope and her suitors on 
Ithaca. And the resolutions found for those crises involve the kind of collective, 
trans-familial activities that Seaford has identified as proper to the polis: the 
public funeral and communal lamentation for Hector, the forging of a settlement 
between Odysseus and the suitors' relatives on Ithaca. 

Seaford responds to this contradiction by adopting a classic analyst posi- 
tion, complete with several detectable layers of composition and a key role for 
the Pisistratids in shaping the Homeric texts that we have. In particular, he 
embraces the analyst strategy of assigning contradictory elements to different 
authors and periods. For him, the Homeric social world centered on reciprocity 
between households belongs to the epics’ pre-polis past while the more com- 
munally-oriented endings belong, like tragedy, to the Pisistratean cultural pro- 
gram, in this case to Pisistratus’ reorganization of the Panathenaea, which in- 
cluded the regularization of Homeric recitation. It was at that point that the Iliad 
was reworked to conclude with the ransoming of Hector and the Odyssey was 
given what has been seen since Alexandrian times as its "continuation." Passages 
that seem to anticipate these endings were planted at the same time, and certain 
sections that share the themes of tragedy were also added, most notably the pas- 
sages involving Hector and Andromache in which a conflict emerges between 
city and family and in which Andromache is compared to a maenad. 

This interpretation of Homer has the virtue that, like Seaford's reading of 
tragedy, it connects the texts we have to one of the contexts in which we know 
they were performed. And while the “Pisistratean recension” has been out of 
fashion recently, the more prevalent orthodoxy that the poems received their 
current form in the eighth century does depend on the dubious proposition that 
they would have been effectively frozen through a several century period of pri- 
marily oral transmission in repeated rhapsodic performance. We will never be 
able to pin the Homeric epics decisively to a single historical moment and there 
is clearly an argument to be made that, in their selection, arrangement, and em- 
phasis of traditional material, our poems highlight issues of concern to sixth- 
century Athens. 

Harder to entertain, however, is Seaford's segmentation of the text into 
earlier and later passages. One need not be in the grip of a mystic unitarianism 
based on belief in the individual genius (rightly dismissed by Seaford on p. 144) 
to see that problematic relations between powerful families and larger commu- 
nities pervade both epics. Even without any trace of the polis, the Trojan legend's 
account of a large-scale joint military venture involving many heads of house- 
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holds who are also local chiefs raises issues about super-familial communities. 
The entire plot of the Iliad is shaped by the issue of whether the competing in- 
terests of autonomous chiefs can be subsumed in a unified, successful fighting 
force. The Odyssey is haunted from its opening lines by the issue of Odysseus' re- 
lations with the larger community of Ithacans who make possible his status as 
hero and chief and who fall by the wayside (in both of their manifestations, as his 
companions and as Penelope's suitors) as he returns to his base of power in the 
household. It may be impossible to decide whether the prominence of these is- 
sues anticipates the concerns of the polis or projects them retrospectively, but 
those issues are surely integral to the poems in their entirety, not restricted to 
certain portions that can be isolated and identified as later than others. 

Seaford's analysis of Homer is much more successful in eliciting ways in 
which ritual patterns have helped to shape the epics' plots than in specifying 
their historical context, and the same can be said for his approach to tragedy as 
well. Seaford's self-identification as a "historical" reader of tragedy is in some 
ways misleading (“anthropological” might be more accurate). His mission of 
highlighting tragedy's ritual dimension leads him to assimilate the extant plays to 
the origins of which they bear traces. As a consequence, he underplays the posi- 
tion of these plays in a historical development that had been going on for many 
decades before our first surviving examples were composed. As the “ouden pros 
ton Dionuson" proverb indicates, this development involved in part a growing 
detachment of tragedy from its ritual roots (as Seaford has acknowledged else- 
where in his analysis of satyr drama as arising to restore a Dionysian element 
that had fallen out of tragedy). Tragedy's history begins with the conversion of 
actual rituals into representations of rituals; to do justice to tragedy as we know 
it, one has to take into account some of the traditional literary issues that 
Seaford dismisses as *narrowly formalist" or “merely aesthetic." Rituals are in- 
trinsically and designedly unchanging, but tragedy was also shaped by individual 
playwrights who fulfilled its competitive dimension by putting their individual 
stamps on the works they produced, nuancing their retellings of traditional 
myths through variations in character, motivation, tone, and style. Over time, 
tragedy became an arena for competing visions of the polis, as Aristophanes' 
Frogs, among other sources, eloquently attests. 

This issue is sharpened by Seaford's inevitably heavy dependence on Eu- 
ripides’ Bacchae as a principal source for, and illustration of, his theories. Bac- 
chae does indeed seize on and foreground tragedy's genetic affinity to Dionysian 
ritual, and Seaford has brilliantly disclosed the full extent of that aspect of the 
play, but Bacchae is also one of the latest tragedies we have and expresses its au- 
thor's idiosyncratic, questioning, and historically conditioned response to both 
ritual and the polis. In part through techniques stressed in traditional literary 
criticism, such as the use of irony and the creation for his characters of distinct 
and sympathetic personalities, Euripides puts his audience in a position in which 
it is impossible to respond to his play as one would to a set of socially construc- 
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tive rituals. A similar limitation affects Seaford’s insightful reading of the decep- 
tion speech in Sophocles’ Ajax as reflecting the experience of being initiated into 
the Dionysian mysteries. This interpretation unquestionably enriches our under- 
standing of what has always been a mysterious passage, but we still need to know 
how to integrate this representation of initiation into our reception of Ajax as a 
character with a certain personality and history and of Ajax as a coherent drama 
recounting a familiar myth from the perspective of late fifth-century concerns. 

The historical context that really interests Seaford is clearly that of trag- 
edy's origins in the developing city-state, not of its eventual production in the 
developed city-state, but that earlier context is, of course, even harder to recap- 
ture. Our evidence for the emergence of the polis is sketchy and scattered, and to 
make his case Seaford often illuminates tragedy through historical develop- 
ments, such as Solon's reforms, that were not all that close in time to its emer- 
gence. One of the most exciting moments in the book involves uncovering shared 
elements in accounts of the Cylonian conspiracy and the plot of Oresteia but, 
given the nearly two centuries that separate those events from the production of 
the trilogy, these can only be broad common threads running through a large © 
chunk of Athenian history. 

These limitations of the evidence mean that the history Seaford appeals to 
is necessarily vague and generalized: there are few specific actors, whether indi- 
viduals or groups, and no particularized interests besides those of the polis as a 
whole. For readers who associate a historical approach with the “new his- 
toricism" of contemporary literary study, Seaford's analysis will seem curiously 
apolitical. Despite an evident sympathy for Marxism, there is little here of the 
new historicists’ interrogation of the political control of art. Seaford's city-state 
tends to be monolithic and the creation of cohesion and order within it an un- 
questioned benefit. There is no suggestion that, for example, the Pisistratids’ in- 
terests might be very differently served by the cohesion of Athens than those of 
ordinary citizens. In this feminist age, it seems surprising that the sexual politics 
of the genre receive so little attention, especially given Seaford's claim that 
tragedy originated in the appropriation of female rites by male actors. As often 
happens with works of literary scholarship, Seaford's study itself resembles the 
texts that it discovers. Like the plays he has so revealingly investigated, Seaford 
conveys a vision of the polis that does not entirely suppress the violence, divi- 
sion, and hierarchy on which its creation of community depends, but that finally 
constructs that community in its ideal form: unified and unchanging over time. 


SHEILA MURNAGHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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DONALD J. MASTRONARDE, ed. Euripides: Phoenissae. With Introduction and 
Commentary. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. viii + 673 pp. 
Cloth, $90. (Cambridge Classical Texts and Commentaries, 29). 


This handsomely produced volume tips the scales as the heavyweight 
among Euripidean commentaries. It is a major philological achievement, which 
vastly enhances understanding of the play. Many of Mastronarde's previous pub- 
lications can now be seen as prolegomena to a volume which has been over fif- 
teen years in the making. ^From the beginning," Mastronarde says in his preface, 
“it was my goal to produce a commentary on a scale that would allow considera- 
tion of a full spectrum of issues, from literary and dramaturgic to stylistic and 
textual." He set himself a challenging task on all counts. The textual problems of 
Phoenissae begin with the first two lines, which Haslam has shown to be spuri- 
ous, and only compound thereafter. The editor must confront the innumerable 
small problems—doublets, ellipses, metrical anomalies, expanded glosses, irrele- 
vant gnomes—that plague every tragic text, as well as substantial passages which 
adumbrate a tangled intertextual relationship with Aeschylus’ and Sophocles’ 
Theban plays, and which have come under strong suspicion as interpolations. 
Moreover the play, with or even without the contested passages, exhibits a dra- 
matic structure which Mastronarde defends as “complex but well-organized,” 
but which other scholars have condemned as clumsy or downright unintelligible. 

In addition to introduction, text and commentary Mastronarde provides 
an appendix, complete with map, on “The Poetic Topography of Thebes”; a bibli- 
ography of works frequently cited; and a trio of indices (index locorum, subject 
index, Greek index). In his introduction he explicates the play’s form (which he 
describes as “open” and associative rather than “closed” and self—contained) and 
unifying motifs (the quest for salvation. the conflict of private and public loyal- 
ties). He dates the tragedy to 411-409 and declines to associate it with any partic- 
ular trilogy. Next he discusses the staging of the original production and the 
mythical background, including Laius’ rape of Chrysippus and Euripides’ lost 
Chrysippus, which some scholars have seen as a companion play to Phoenissae. 
In a brief but trenchant discussion of some general issues of interpolation he ar- 
gues for a “booksellers’ tradition” of written theatrical texts independent of the 
scripts used by actors. Finally he summarizes the history of the text, referring the 
reader to the more detailed treatments to be found in his 1982 study (in collabo- 
ration with J. M. Bremer) of the textual tradition of Phoenissae, and his 1988 
Teubner edition of the play. 

As Mastronarde explains (51), his text is essentially identical to that of the 
Teubner edition. He has corrected misprints, made a few minor alterations and 
streamlined the apparatus, but for the most part has retained his original choices 
while recording doubts and second thoughts in the commentary. His conser- 
vative tendencies stand out even more clearly now that Diggle’s Oxford text of 
Phoenissae is available for comparison. With respect to the major passages 
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whose authenticity is in doubt, both editors agree in retaining the teichoskopia. 
But Mastronarde brackets only two lines of the testament of Eteocles, whereas 
Diggle deletes eighteen. Mastronarde keeps all but one line of the catalogue of 
shields, which Diggle brackets in its entirety. With some trifling exceptions 
Mastronarde retains all of the exodos up to the last thirty lines; Diggle, in con- 
trast, excises the last hundred and eighty—four lines. 

I am persuaded that the catalogue of shields is authentic. Mastronarde 
makes the telling point (457) that there is no redundancy in evoking the Seven 
first in the teichoskopia and then again in the messenger's speech, since the two 
descriptions occupy different registers, are viewed from different perspectives, 
and serve different functions. Equally telling is his observation (also 457) that 
Eteocles’ extra-dramatic criticism of Aeschylus at 751—52 cannot be used as evi- 
dence against the authenticity of 1104—40, since the criticism is directed at the 
timing and placement of the catalogue of shields in Seven Against Thebes, not at 
the catalogue itself. I find it impossible to accept Mastronarde's version of the 
exodos, which no more reads like Euripides than Nahum Tate's reworking of 
King Lear reads like Shakespeare. One does not, however, have to be persuaded 
by Mastronarde to profit from his careful and fair-minded discussions of textual 
controversies. He always apprises readers of the communis opinio (cf. his warn- 
ing that 1116-17 is “the most suspect individual passage within the suspect cata- 
logue”) and gives opposing views a full airing. 

The commentary itself follows a standard format of introductory essays 
for each section of the play, followed by detailed linear notes. Its salient qualities 
are freshness, clarity, and high seriousness enlivened by intermittent flashes of 
dry humor (e.g., on 1434, “With nineteenth-century embarrassment, Nauck and 
Herwerden ... preferred uarnv to paotõv”). An occasional irritant is the use of 
German substantives such as Lebensrückblick or Musterbeispiel where an En- 
glish equivalent could surely be found. As one would expect from the author of 
Contact and Discontinuity, Mastronarde has given considerable thought to the 
interplay of speech, gesture, and movement implied by the Greek. He has incor- 
porated into his notes the stage directions that in the Teubner edition constituted 
arunning accompaniment to the text; thus on 316, where Jocasta speaks of *danc- 
ing hither and thither" around her son in a *complex pleasure involving both 
hands and words,” he comments, “I assume that after 311 Jocasta breaks from the 
embrace, steps back to look at her son, and then steps repeatedly from side to 
side, stroking him with her hands." 

Mastronarde's notes regularly go beyond the lemma to make a more 
widely applicable point. One example is his treatment (at 1689) of the topos of 
the *one day" which brings a reversal of fortune; another is his summary (at 773) 
of active and passive constructions with phrases such as uoubüg éxetv (to appre- 
ciate the lucidity of this note, one has only to compare Weil's discussion of the 
same phenomenon at Hec. 352-53). His penchant for thoroughness more often 
than not yields illuminating results; for example, the potted survey (at 1217-63) 
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of single combat in the historical and literary tradition brings into focus Euripi- 
des’ innovative handling of the motif. Mastronarde makes effective use of trans- 
lation to illuminate nuances of meaning, as in his rendering of $oovóv ev xot 
$oovóv (357): “with proper feelings and yet against proper prudence." His com- 
mand of the secondary literature adds additional depth to the commentary; only 
very occasionally does one miss a reference (e.g., at 455-56 to Kovacs’ explana- 
tion [CP 82 (1987) 139-41] of “the Gorgon’s head" as formulaic for a horrid 
sight, or at 1236 to Führer's Formproblem-Untersuchungen |Munich, 1967] on 
the framing of oratio recta) that readers might be glad to know. 

Mastronarde's critical approach, like his editorial practice, is cautious and 
conservative. He emphasizes the play’s traditional tragic patterns: “The human 
characters are presented as enacting, blindly and with apparent freedom and re- 
sponsibility, a coherent scheme of inescapable destruction" (139). In line with 
this focus is his characterization of Jocasta as an "optimistic rationalist" (a term 
he coined in an earlier article) with an abiding but tragically mistaken faith in an 
orderly and intelligible universe. Yet this emphasis on the archaic theme of in- 
exorable destiny leads Mastronarde to scant another important dimension of 
Phoenissae: its sophisticated interplay between mythical and contemporary (i.e., 
fifth-century) concerns. While Mastronarde recognizes the conflict of private 
and public loyalties as a major theme of the play, in the introduction he gives 
only minimal consideration (12-13) to the special meaning this theme would 
have held for Athenian spectators during the years 411-409, familiar as they were 
with political leaders who “made . . . civic decisions on the basis of personal am- 
bition and personal gain . . . which, if they were successful, were rather a source 
of advancement and profit to individuals, but if they failed became a hindrance 
to the city" (Thuc. 2.65.7 in Rusten's translation). Mastronarde's lack of interest 
in the play's political dimension is reflected in the commentary. He comments on 
the contemporary overtones of potia at 532 but does not take up the allusion 
to igovopia at 538, even though such an allusion would support his reading of 
vóuuiov over uóvurov. He does not discuss the political resonance of noövora 
(an important element, according to Thucydides [1.138.3, 2.65.6], in the strategic 
thinking of both Themistocles and Pericles) at 736, or consider the possibility of : 
a connection between Eteocles’ praise of Tugavvic at 506 and Athens’ reputa- 
tion as a tyrant city. But it would be unreasonable, and perhaps even undesirable, 
to expect any commentary to have the last word on every aspect of its text. 


JUSTINA GREGORY 
SMITH COLLEGE 
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NANCY DEMAND. Birth, Death and Motherhood in Classical Greece. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1994.xx + 276 pp. 


Motherhood appears in the title of this book, but inasmuch as motherhood 
is more than simply giving birth the book does not in fact have much to do with 
motherhood. The experience of giving birth and the likelihood of dying while do- 
ing so are important topics for understanding women's lives in antiquity, but they 
are neither all there is to motherhood nor all there is to the historical record of 
ancient Greek women's lives. Believing, however, that it is *anachronistic" and 
the result of *modern preconceptions" to look for ways in which women's lives 
and women's social roles were valued in ancient Greek society, Demand begins 
with the assertion that “[Greek] women's central role was as childbearers and lit- 
tle other evidence exists for them" (1) and ends with the sweeping conclusion 
that in its anxiety to control female sexuality and reproduction, the male Greek 
polis *fostered methods of control over women's reproductivity that prejudiced 
their success in the primary role that the culture assigned to them, that of child- 
bearing" and thus "the Greek polis was detrimental to the interests of both 
women and polis" (154). In brief, the argument is that the development of the 
medical discipline, and particularly the field of gynecology, in the fifth century 
served more the need of Greek males to control female sexuality than that of 
Greek females for physical well-being. 

Although the sources Demand makes use of are often non-Athenian in 
origin (e.g., the Hippocratic corpus itself) “the situation of women" in classical 
Athens is taken as her story's low point and the connection between Athenian 
citizenship law and control of women is the highlight of her thesis: "The increas- 
ingly restrictive definition of citizenship status that went with the development 
of the [Athenian] polis thus brought with it suspicions that haunted male lives 
and fed men's obsession with the control of their womenfolk" (151). To read the 
Periclean law of 451/50 requiring that citizens have both citizen father and citizen 
mother, however, as motivating an increasingly oppressive control of Athenian 
wives makes little sense. The need to guarantee the paternity of a woman's child 
was as much present before as after 451. Demand takes it as given that Athenian 
women were subject to increasing control in the latter part of the fifth century, an 
assumption for which she offers no supporting evidence. Here and elsewhere in 
the book Demand's unquestioning adherence to the *hypothesis of a connection 
between state formation and the subordination of women" (xx) produces forced 
and so unconvincing interpretations of important and complex texts and evi- 
dence. For those interested in ancient Greek scientific and medical views on hu- 
man reproduction I would still recommend G. E. R. Lloyd, Science, Folklore and 
Ideology (Cambridge 1983) and now Lesley Dean-Jones, Women's Bodies in 
Classical Greek Science (Oxford 1994). 

Birth, Death and Motherhood begins with a description of “The Lives of 
Greek Women" (Ch. 1) centering on the oikos (household), “the cultural context 
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for reproduction for all women” (2). The topics are the standard ones: the preva- 
lence of female infanticide, arranged marriages, and pressure to produce male 
offspring; and the life described is one that Demand clearly thinks Greek women 
themselves found oppressive, For example, she speaks of the Thesmophoria as 
the “most widely celebrated of the occasions that allowed women a temporary 
respite from the routines of the oikos,” and comments that the “newfound free- 
dom” of women who were beyond the childbearing years “must have been wel- 
come” despite the fact the “male community accorded them less value” (24 and 
28). Although Demand recognizes that women's religious responsibilities were 
significant —and “offered women the most socially acceptable opportunities to 
venture outside the home"— she insists that “to seek to find ways in which 
women functioned in public space, and to attribute a positive value to them, is 
basically anachronistic" (25). How so? It seems potentially much more anachro- 
nistic to insist, as Demand does, that the drudgery of being a Greek housewife in- 
spired a desire for activities and recognition "outside the home." 

The remaining seven chapters "spiral out" from this introduction. Chap- 
ters 2 and 3 consider the character of the Hippocratic corpus and the record of 
the treatment of female patients in the Epidemics, a seven book treatise consist- 
ing of case histories, as well as more general advice. [Appendix A tabulates the 
percentages of female cases in the Epidemics and Appendix B presents the forty 
cases involving pregnancy.] The conclusion, however, that “In his treatment of 
women, the Hippocratic doctor was able to assert control in ways that were par- 
ticularly advantageous to the anxious Greek husband" (69) does not necessarily 
follow from the presentation of the evidence including such descriptions as: “In 
the wife of Simon, abortion on the thirtieth day. This happened to her when she 
had drunk something, or it was spontaneous. Pain; vomiting of much bile, pale, 
leek-green, when she drank; she bit her tongue. Her tongue was big and black; 
the white in her eyes was red. Sleepless. On the fourth day in the night she died" 
(Epidemics V 53, quoted on 57-58). After the words “drunk something" Demand 
adds [an abortifacient], suggesting that this doctor suspected that the wife of Si- 
mon had secretly initiated this abortion. 

Chapter 4 argues, again on the basis of the Hippocratic corpus, that 
“Greek women who were attended by Hippocratic doctors . . . faced all the risks 
of childbirth inherent in a premodern culture that lacks the resources of modern 
medicine" (86) and indeed may have been significantly harmed by some of the 
practices of Hippocratic medicine. Chapter 5 considers the way in which tradi- 
tional religion cooperated and also conflicted with “modern” medical treatment 
of women. Chapter 6 discusses the way in which the male polis used religion and 
the female religious festivals of Artemis and Demeter to “acculturate” young 
women to a life of domestic childbearing. The Thesmophoria “must have been 
the high spot of the year for married women—it was the only time they were 
given official leave... to be absent from their home overnight" (116) and if “the 
festival served annually to allow women to vent their frustration at social norms" 
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it also “at the same time reinforced these norms and reasserted male control” 
(118). Chapter 7 looks at the “Attitudes of the Polis to Childbirth” and concludes 
that the polis did not heroize death in childbirth as comparable to male death in 
battle, as some have recently argued. The former was characterized, Demand as- 
serts, by “passivity and pathos,” the latter by “activity and glory” (130). Then, af- 
ter noting the way in which Plato employed the metaphor of pregnancy in the 
Symposium for a higher kind of intellectual procreation, Demand asks of a 
woman’s death in physical childbirth, “how could dying as a result of such a rela- 
tively unimportant production be anything more than pitiable?" (140). Somehow 
we have moved from the position that childbirth is the only thing for which 
Greek women were valued to the view that this was “relatively unimportant.” 

Finally, Chapter 8 focuses on the issue of control—the male control of fe- 
male reproductivity through Hippocratic medicine. Noting that there is no Hip- 
pocratic pediatrics, Demand suggests that this comparative neglect is due to the 
fact that Greek men were less apprehensive about leaving the care of their chil- 
dren in traditional (female) hands. Their wives, on the other hand, they preferred 
to have under the watchful eye of the Hippocratic physician who was “in a posi- 
tion to counter women’s imagined or real propensity to resort to abortion or the 
introduction of supposititious children" (146—47). 

The polemical tone and Foucauldian flavor (see xviii) of this book should 
be apparent from this brief summary of its contents, and many readers may re- 
spond more forcefully (whether in agreement or disagreement) to that tone and 
flavor than to the argument itself. In addition to the comments already made, I 
would query Demand's contention that the Hippocratic corpus, a collection of 
works by several authors not based in Athens, reveals a classical male desire, best 
exemplified in Athens, to control women against the interest and well-being not 
only of women themselves but of the polis as well. That is, it seems to me, at- 
tributing both too much and too little to this very interesting corpus of medical 
writing—too much because it is hard to believe that Hippocratic medicine was 
so pervasive in its influence over the lives of classical Greeks or Athenians, and 
too little because it is also hard to accept, after reading even a portion of these 
treatises, that Hippocratic authors were so narrowly oppressive in their interest. 


CYNTHIA PATTERSON 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 
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MICHAEL H. JAMESON, DAVID R. JORDAN, and Rov D. KOTANSKY. A Lex Sacra 
from Selinous. Greek, Roman and Byzantine Monographs, 1993. xii -- 171 
pp. 3 figs. 19 pls. 


The sacred law receiving its editio princeps in this monograph was a gift to 
the Getty Museum whose curator asked the authors to publish it. Since the Mu- 
seum does not exhibit material of chiefly historical interest, it donated the in- 
scription to the Republic of Italy in 1992. The Jaw is inscribed on the largest lead 
tablet known to the authors (0.597 x 0.23 x 0.002 m.). The tablet is broken on all 
sides; its text is written in two columns, A and B, upside down to one another. 
From the letter forms, and the mention of Zeus Meilichios and the proper name 
Myskos the authors infer Selinous as the place of provenience. A comparison of 
the letter forms with those of other inscriptions from the region suggests the 
mid-fifth century B.C. or slightly earlier as the date of the document. The dialect 
is a variety of West Greek, agreeing with the language of Megara Nisaia and its 
colonies. All this is set forth in exemplary fashion in Chapters I and II, along with 
a transcription and translation of the text accompanied by an extensive commen- 
tary with thorough and generally very enlightening discussion of all aspects of 
the law. 

The inscription is unlike most sacred laws in that it sets out proper ritual 
procedure rather than regulating cult finances or the perquisites of officials. The 
two parts, A and B, share a concern with purification, with A concentrating on 
sacrifice and giving instructions to a group, while B addresses one person seeking 
purification. Other rituals mentioned include libations, aspersions, anointing, 
turning around, and setting out a table and couch, which last the authors inter- 
pret as a OgoEevia. These matters and much more are expounded with acuity and 
a wealth of supporting evidence in Chapters III-VIII, which form the bulk of the 
book and contain much interesting information more or less closely related to 
the law. A summary of the evidence assembled in the commentary is followed by 
a close study of the various rituals (III, IV). After a survey of the supernatural 
figures, including helpful lists of the cults of Zeus Meilichios, the Tritopatores, et 
al. (V), the authors investigate the influence of Punic religion on the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios, and possible connections between the law and curse tablets from 
Selinous (VII, IX). Overviews of the history of Selinous and of the archaeology 
of Meilichios’ precinct round out the book (VI, VIII). 

In column A, certain Ööuooenevoı, a new word interpreted by the authors 
as members of an oixoc, are to perform sacrifices to Zeus Eumenes (a new by- 
name), Meilichios, and the Eumenides before the festival of the Kotytia and the 
Olympic truce. The most remarkable feature in A ts the transformation of “im- 
pure” into “pure” Tritopatores. The “impure” receive sacrifices “as heroes”; after 
purification with wine poured through the roof of a (subterranean?) structure, 
“as gods.” A group’s collective ancestors and patrons of procreation, the Trito- 
patores elsewhere had both national and gentilitial cults without shrines and im- 
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ages. At Selinous they were the spirits of family members only, not of the citizens 
as a whole, and had a shrine which is undiscovered as yet. Closely connected with 
the cult of the Selinountine Tritopatores was that of Zeus Meilichios, a god of pu- 
rification associated with underworld figures, and usually worshipped in 
precincts without temples by individuals and groups below the level of the polis. 
The Selinous text locates Meilichios *in Myskos' " and *in Euthydamos' " which 
the authors, probably correctly, interpret as “in the plots of.” They stress the pri- 
vate, gentilitial aspects of the law in A, drawing a rather sharp distinction be- 
tween public and private cult. Since the state clearly had an interest in the proper 
performance of the rites, the authors are at pains to explain the connections be- 
tween the public and private aspects of the regulations: Myskos and Euthydamos 
were historical figures and founders of clans having charge of cults which later 
came to belong to the whole community. While the authors' evidence for the ex- 
istence and activities of the two men is minimal, they probably are on the right 
track with their observation about the cults: the law may reflect a process, still 
continuing in the fifth century, whereby the state gradually took over family cults 
and began to regulate them, leaving only certain priesthoods in the possession of 
the clans. This simpler explanation obviates the authors' main supposition that 
massacres during frequent civil wars forced the state to ensure the proper re- 
moval of the ensuing blood pollution. As they themselves say, the few attested 
instances of stasis at Selinous cannot be directly connected with the law; the na- 
tionalization of cults, on the other hand, was a general and well-attested phe- 
nomenon throughout the Greek world of the time. Other noteworthy features of 
A include the permission to repeat the sacrifices at home after a year, and certain 
public iaga, which presumably were contrasted with private iaod in the com- 
plete text. The authors’ translation of this word by “image,” is not very convinc- 
ing, since the normal word for images, &yóAuaca, is also present in the text. 

In column B the authors interpret one new word, E\GotEQOS, as a spirit 
avenging wrongdoers; another, attogoéxtac, as a homicide. The difficulty here is 
the uncertainty of the subject. A man (apparently the homicide) seeking purifi- 
cation of £Adotegot must make a general proclamation, whereupon he may pu- 
rify himself (or be purified, lines 1-3). After a brief lacuna, the text continues: 
“and on receiving him (OxxoÓexóuevoc), he is to give (water) to wash, a meal, and 
salt (for aspersion) to this same one, and having sacrificed a piglet to Zeus, he is 
to go out from it and to turn around; and let him be addressed, and eat and sleep 
wherever he wishes" (lines 4-7). In order to avoid postulating abrupt changes of 
subject not indicated in the preserved text, the authors assume that the seeker 
and proclaimer is also the receiver or host, who then performs the remaining 
rites. They assume further that the figure being received is the supernatural 
&A d ovegoc, and cite in support the offer of “a portion of everything" to supernat- 
ural beings in the shape of figurines in the great sacred law from Cyrene, which 
also shares several identical expressions with the Selinous law. The authors en- 
tertain a second interpretation in which óxoóexópevoc normally refers to a third 
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party who acts as host and purifier of a homicide. This would require two changes 
of subject (from homicide to purifier to homicide), and although the authors ac- 
knowledge that the first change at least may have been indicated in the lacuna, 
they prefer the first interpretation, relegating the second to a footnote. It is diffi- 
cult to say which of the two choices is more likely to be right. The Selinous text 
lacks the figurines of the Cyrene law, which in turn says nothing about water and 
salt. The authors’ view, if I understand it correctly, that a spirit is performing the 
rites of washing, besprinkling, etc. would seem to impute too much to the cre- 
dulity of even the most superstitious Greeks. Since the document’s Greek is not 
particularly distinguished, as the bad orthography also suggests, abrupt changes 
of subject may not be entirely unexpected, so that the alternate interpretation 
might be preferable. 

The second section of B provides that “if anyone wishes to purify himself 
with respect to a foreign or ancestral one, either one that has been heard or has 
been seen, or anyone at all, he is to purify himself as an abtope£xtag does when 
he is purified of an Adotegoc” (lines 7-9). After sacrificing a mature animal the 
man, purified now, marks a boundary, performs an aspersion, and may depart. B 
ends by requiring that a sacrifice to an £Aóovegoc should be the same as to the 
gods, with the blood flowing into the earth. 

Here too it is unclear who is doing what to whom, or more precisely, what 
noun or figure the adjectives “foreign or ancestral (Eevixdv, atg@ıov) or heard 
or seen (£xaxovotóv, ëþpogatóv)” are meant to modify. The authors again sup- 
ply &Aüotepog and remark that “the adjectives heard and seen are hard to under- 
stand with any but a supernatural subject; the reason for their use is not obvious 
even so" (44). The words seem to be polar expressions, with the first pair possibly 
intending to convey the sense "foreign or native." The more exact meaning of the 
second ought to be *overheard or overseen"; could the intention here be to say: 
*overheard or observed,” i.e., in the commission of a crime? In that case an alter- 
nate translation of the clause might possibly be, “if someone wishes that a foreign 
or native (man) or one who has been overheard or observed (in a crime), or any 
one at all, be purified, he is to be purified in the same way as an attoggéxtac is 
when he is purified of an EAdotegos.” This is not very satisfactory either, but per- 
haps more intelligible than supposing that someone is purifying himself of a for- 
eign or ancestral spirit that is visible or audible. 

These are some of the many problems in a difficult and lacunose text 
which the authors have done their best to explain, occasionally at the cost of too 
many hypotheses and the odd contradiction. Taken as a whole, however, their 
discussions, backed up by a wide knowledge of the subject matter and of the 
modern scholarship, are always informative and stimulating. The book is 
equipped with excellent photographs, a comprehensive bibliography, and three 
separate indexes. 


BORIMIR JORDAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 
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GARY FORSYTHE. The Historian L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi and the Roman An- 
nalistic Tradition. Lanham, MD, New York, and London: University Press 
of America, 1994. viii + 552 pp. Cloth. 


L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in 133, censor in 120, and a writer of history, 
should be pleased: this is a learned monograph. First, a computation. In the stan- 
dard edition by H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae (2d ed., Lipsiae 
1914) the extant forty-five fragments of the Annales of Piso cover twenty pages 
(118-37; in fact much less: a substantial space, more than one-third, is taken by 
the testimonia and apparatus printed at the bottom of each page). Forsythe’s 
monograph runs (excluding indices, bibliography and the edition of the frag- 
ments) to 408 pages. This amounts to about thirty or so pages of discussion for 
one page of Piso; if we applied the same method to an author partially or fully 
extant, for example Livy, the first five books of Livy which cover in the Oxford 
edition 381 pages would have required a modern work of over eleven thousand 
pages. For the sake of a further comparison we may note that the standard com- 
mentary on the first pentad of Livy (by R. M. Ogilvie [Oxford 1965]) contains 774 
pages (the ratio is 2.03:1, but the pages of the commentary are larger, and so the 
real ratio is in the neighborhood of 3:1), and it is a very erudite commentary. This 
demonstrates vividly that the book de Pisone rerum scriptore must be concerned 
with something more than just Piso; nor can it be just a commentary on the frag- 
ments for even the most extensive commentary could not by any stretch of the 
imagination have reached this prodigious length. 

The subtitle informs us that the subject of the book is not only Calpurnius 
Piso but also *the Roman Annalistic Tradition"; thus Piso, his Annales, and the 
historiographic background. Unfortunately the book lacks an introduction in 
which the author would have set „urth his goals and charted the way of achieving 
them. The text itself plunges directly into Piso’s political career (1-24), and then 
turns to a discussion of the Annales as a work of history and literature (25-73), 
and finally to a minute analysis of each fragment (75-408). The book is rounded 
off by a new edition of the testimonia and fragmenta (409-97), and by an exten- 
sive bibliography and index (499—552). 

Chapter 1. The Calpurnii Pisones were treated in the RE by E. Münzer, a 
great authority, but his article is very brief. Hence a full treatment of the histo- 
rian's family is welcome. The question arises whether it is necessary in a book 
about historiography. Furthermore some interpretations are questionable: the 
idea (3—7) that the mission (in 210-209) of a forebear of the historian, C. Piso, to 
secure for Rome Etruria and the Etruscan grain was somehow connected with 
his cognomen Piso (which Roman grammarians explained as derived from pin- 
sere, “to grind grain") will strike many as far-fetched. A similar conceit crops up 
on p. 21: Piso's concern over the agrarian law of C. Gracchus “should perhaps be 
viewed in the context of his family's possible involvement with milling and 
the state grain supply. The family's surname meant ‘mortar’.” This borders on the 
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ridiculous—in an otherwise sober account. It is also awkward to speak of “the 
Lex Acilia of C. Gracchus” (23). There are good points too: the explanation of 
the origins of the lex Calpurnia de repetundis in terms of Roman clientela is very 
well taken indeed (15-16). Forsythe may also be right in rejecting M. Crawford's 
interpretation of the coin Roman Republican Coinage (Cambridge 1974) no. 418 
as indicating Piso's pontificate. 

Chapter 2 deals with Piso's education and with his work. It contains a good 
discussion of Piso's personal surname Frugi, of his character, of Greek influences 
on the method of argumentation in his Annales, and of Piso’s Greek and Latin 
sources. The truly detective work to establish the date (after 120) of the composi- 
tion of the Annales is also remarkable (32-36). The discussion of Piso's style is 
delightful, especially the comparison of the opinions held by Cicero and Gellius. 
The author elucidates very well Piso's legalistic tone and vocabulary (36—38). 
The discussion of the book arrangement (38—53) is perforce more problematic: 
there are many fragments not assigned by our sources to any definite book, and 
their disposition must remain a matter of choice. But the author's choice appears 
to be sound, and cautious. All in all an exemplary chapter (cf., e.g., the compari- 
son between Cato's Origines and Piso's Annales) culminating in a clear assess- 
ment of the importance of Piso's Annales (which may or may not have been 
the original title of his work) for the Roman historiographic tradition: Forsythe 
argues persuasively for Piso's priority in annalistic writing. Very much worth 
reading is also the discussion of the connection between Piso and the Annales 
Maximi with a timely rebuke of the now fashionable but shaky theory of B. Frier 
(who dates the compilation to the imperial period). Mommsen is again proven to 
have been right. The eighty books of the Annales Maximi were indeed compiled 
during the pontificate (130-ca. 115) of P. Mucius Scaevola, and as the author am- 
ply demonstrates, this development squares well with contemporary antiquarian 
interests. Forsythe felicitously illuminates the religious nature of the original no- 
tices: it was important to assemble empirical data, a list of events, and a list of 
prodigies, “to steer the state safely past the unlucky days of every year” (62). 
Equally important is the stress on the tralatician nature of the annalistic tradi- 
tion. This chapter is a major contribution to the history of the republican histori- 
cal writing. 

Chapters 2-5 constitute the bulk of the book, and they deal in astounding 
detail with the fragments of the Annales. A line-by-line appraisal is not possible, 
but we should form an idea of the author's plan and of its execution. A commen- 
tary on a fragmentary work normally requires much more space than a commen- 
tary on a fully surviving author. In a surviving author the context for every piece 
of information is automatically provided; for fragments the historical and literary 
context of each piece has to be divined by a modern commentator. Hence the 
comparisons adduced at the beginning of this review may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. O. Skutsch's celebrated commentary on the Annals of Ennius (Oxford 1985) 
devotes 664 pages of commentary to 71 pages of fragments (the ratio of 7.35:1), 
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and in his commentary on the first book of Cato’s Origines (Meisenheim 1971) 
W. A. Schröder has 18 pages of fragments and 155 pages of commentary (the ra- 
tio of 8.6:1). In Forsythe’s book the ratio of the actual commentary (333 pages) 
to the fragments (ca. 20 pages) is ca. 16:1, still a much higher ratio than in any 
comparable study. For Forsythe does not simply try to place the fragments in 
their context, but rather provides an account of the whole underlying political 
and mythical history for each piece of Piso’s information. We may say that he 
does not write a commentary at all but rather a series of articles each centered 
around a fragment of Piso. There is a wealth of information here, and a serious 
contribution particularly to early Roman history and historical mythology. 

For instance, Fragment 1: "At vero Piso ille Frugi in annalibus suis queritur 
adulescentes peni deditos esse" (the rest is Cicero's comment, Fam. 9.22.1-2), is 
treated to almost seven pages of commentary in which, inter alia, the author 
makes a dubious (and very involved) claim for assigning this remark to Piso's 
Preface. Fragment 2 (from Varro, De re rust. 2.1.9): *Denique non Italia a vitulis, 
ut scribit Piso" also gets seven pages of discussion. It is an encyclopedia. 

The collection of testimonies and fragments will be very useful, but it is 
marred by several flaws (or bad editorial decisions). One can understand that for 
the testimonia pertaining to Piso's life no apparatus criticus is necessary, but an 
apparatus would be a great enhancement for the fragments proper. Its lack in 
Forsythe's edition will force any serious scholar to consult the edition of Peter or 
the critical editions of the authors in which the fragments of Piso's Annales are 
preserved. Nor does Forsythe indicate which editions of these authors he has 
used: a surprising and inexcusable omission. The inclusion of English translation 
is to be commended; but occasionally the translation is not felicitous. Take for ex- 
ample Testimony 6 (413), a fragment from Lucilius. This fragment is adduced 
from Nonius Marcellus, and the page is given according to the old edition of 
Mercer; it is necessary also to indicate the page in the current standard edition of 
Lindsay. Secondly in the case of Lucilius it would also be advisable to inform the 
reader of the fragment's number in the editions of Marx, Warmington and 
Krenkel. Lucilius' *eduxique animam in primoribu' naribus" is rendered as 
“T...snorted out my anger in the very end of my nose," which is very literal and 
not very understandable. To understand the verse we have to consult the expla- 
nations of the idiom appended to the editions of Lucilius; Warmington's transla- 
tion (and also Krenkel's) is on the mark: "I... snorted my anger through the 
nostrils at the tip of my nose." 

To conclude. It is a book about how the history ab urbe condita looked be- 
fore Livy, or more exactly, how it looked at the end of the second century. It 
throws a beam of light both on Roman history and on the writing of Roman his- 
tory. In an era of impressionistic literary musings it is very pleasing to read a 
work of erudition, a work firmly grounded in history and philology. 

As a postscript the reader of the book may also read Forsythe's note on 
“Electronic Technology and Blindness: A New Solution to an Old Problem" 
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(TAPA 124 [1994] 333-35). It painfully demonstrates the many and daunting ob- 
stacles that, despite all the technological progress, a person in the position of 
Gary Forsythe has still to overcome. His book is an edifice of scholarship. It is 
also a tale of indomitable spirit. 


J. LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


WENDELL CLAUSEN. A Commentary on Virgil, Eclogues. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994, xxx + 328 pp. Paper, $27.95, Cloth, $60.00. 


This “first full-scale scholarly commentary on the complete book of po- 
ems known as the Eclogues to appear in English,” as the dust jacket proclaims, is 
a deeply learned, elegant, helpful, affectionate, humane and judicious guide to 
the language, style, text, plain meaning, and literary antecedents of what are 
among the most elusive of ancient works. A sixteen-page introduction discusses 
“Pastoral Poetry,” “The Book of Eclogues" as a collection of carefully inter- 
related poems, and "The Composition of a Landscape" (mostly on trees and 
plants in Theocritus and Vergil). C. prints Mynors' 1972 Oxford text, but at 3.102 
argues for emending his certe neque amor causa est; vix ossibus haerent to hi certe 
(neque amor causa est), and would delete the refrain at 8.28a and 76. The volume 
is dedicated to Mynors; the Preface says that it was originally intended as a com- 
panion to his Georgics, published posthumously in 1990. C. offers a concise and 
original Introduction to each poem, focusing on major problems or features 
and presenting a modest bibliography, with more references to secondary works 
to come line by line, but the bibliography is highly selective. The commentary's 
strengths lie in the discussion of textual problems and the interpretation of diffi- 
cult Latin, in the remarks on style, diction, tone, rhetoric, and structure, and in the 
information on Vergil's use of models, especially Hellenistic sources like Theocri- 
tus (extensive and helpful comments), Callimachus (C. naturally has more to say 
than earlier commentators), and Aratus, but also Roman sources like Lucretius 
or Plautus (more prominent here than in earlier commentaries, to good effect). 
Greek is translated in the notes; thus the commentary, like C's Virgil’s “Aeneid” 
and the Tradition of Hellenistic Poetry (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1987), is at the 
same time both supremely learned, and accessible to highly literate non--special- 
ists. 

Comments on specific poems: 

Eclogue 1: C. suggests that "the principal difficulty" here is that in alluding 
to Tityrus' status Vergil has "deliberately confused" the private sense of libertas 
as freedom from slavery with its public or political sense as "the slogan of Octa- 
vian and his party." The goal is to praise Octavian subtly and indirectly, and for 
more than just a personal favor, despite what the allegorical tradition has al- 
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leged. On Tityrus’ planned offerings to the iuvenis in 42-43, C. champions Wis- 
sowa’s 1902 demonstration that Vergil alludes to once-monthly Hellenistic ruler 
cult, and points to honors decreed Octavian in 36 after the defeat of Sextus Pom- 
pey (but of course this depends on down- dating the collection; see below). 

Eclogues 3 and 7: The Introductions to the two amoebaean singing con- 
tests discuss the poetic problem of competitions in which neither singer may fal- 
ter or fail, "for then the poem would be ruined." C. argues that Vergil avoids this 
problem in 3 by having the contest end in a draw, and in 7 by having the poem 
describing the defeat of Thyrsis by Corydon be “dramatic—the imperfect recol- 
lection, that is, of a witness to an event and not, like the Third Eclogue, an omni- 
scient poet's description of it." On 3.84 C. offers surprisingly little comment on 
the startling mention of Pollio; he is more helpful in the Introduction (xxi) but 
provides no cross—reference here; by contrast, on 9.35 he explains how “the pas- 
toral illusion is momentarily shattered" by the mention of L. Varius Rufus. 

Eclogue 4: In an Introduction adapted from C's essay in J. L. Kugel, ed., 
Poetry and Prophecy (Ithaca 1990), C. focuses on a pre-collection version of the 
poem, which he suggests lacked the "brief pastoral apology" of 1—3 and "the em- 
phatic—the rather too emphatic—reference to Pan and Arcadia near the end.” 
“To contemporary readers" of that poem, circulated during or soon after Pollio’s 
consulship, “the vexed question “Who is the boy?’ would not have occurred. They 
knew well enough who was meant: the expected son of Antony and Octavia and 
heir to Antony's greatness—the son that never was; a daughter was born in- 
stead." Changes to the poem before publication in the Eclogue book, and forget- 
fulness about the original circumstances, are responsible for the “mystery” of our 
Fourth Eclogue. But we do not have that putative earlier poem, and I am disap- 
pointed that C. does not discuss what it would be like to read in 35 or even in 
39—38 a poem about a marvelous boy who was never born. Does not the boy 
never born have something in common with the lost spes gregis of 1.15, and the 
farms in Eclogue 9 that seemed to have been saved but were not, and the disap- 
pointed lovers of 2 and 8.17-61? 

An appendix rejects Snell's argument that Epode 16 draws upon Eclogue 
4, to argue instead that Vergil is imitating Horace (and others); crucial here is C.’s 
principle, quoted from his Aeneid book, that *almost as a matter of principle, a 
Hellenistic poet ... will choose, where conveniently possible, to imitate two, or 
even more, poets simultaneously" (239 n. 26). 

Eclogue 5: C. notes passages where Daphnis suggests Julius Caesar, but 
warns that, “Virgil is never so simple, and such an identification, grotesque if in- 
sisted upon, would be an inadequate response to the allusiveness and complexity 
of his poem." Such restraint in interpretation is typical of C., as in the Aeneid, 
where in discussing the way Vergil seems “to suggest or imply a relation between 
Hercules and Aeneas" in Book 8, C. cautions (72) that “such suggestions are in- 
volved in the poetry, and cannot be abstracted . .. and proposed as equations, 
such as Cacus = Turnus, without violence to the poem" (152 n. 4). 
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Eclogue 6: C. is naturally well-positioned to discuss this poem's Calli- 
machean recusatio (harsh words for scholars who in 1963 or 1979 ignored the 
1927 Aetia papyrus), and the learned and allusive song of Silenus. On 48-51’s de- 
scription of the Proetids, inserted into lines on Pasiphae that borrow from 
Calvus, C. asks, “Did Calvus somehow involve Proetus's daughter in his Jo?” We 
might also mention that "the Suda lists a poem Proetides attributed to Theocri- 
tus" (Courtney, QUCC 34 [1990] 99-112]) and that Callimachus Hymn 3.233—36 
also mentions the Proetids (Van Sickle, The Design of Virgil’s Bucolics [Rome 
1978] 156 n. 23). Vergil’s next line, a! virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras, may 
also allude to Callimachus, since the Hymn describes them as “maidens wander- 
ing in the mountains" (xoveas / otosa nAaboyu£vac). On the initiation of Gallus, 
C. says that “The only interpretation which V.s lines ... will bear is the obvious 
one: Gallus quits the valley (Permessus--Aganippe) for the mountain; he rises, so 
to speak, from a lower to a higher level of poetry (Hippocrene), from love-elegy 
and Lycoris to aetiology and the Grynean Grove" (200). 

Eclogue 8: C. offers a forceful, detailed, but perhaps not quite irresistible 
argument for Bowersock's identification of Octavian and not Pollio as addressee, 
and so 35 as the date of publication of the collection rather than close to 39. Tt 
still seems to me that although the reference to the Timavus and Illyria fits Octa- 
vian much better, the praise of tragedy worthy of Sophocles fits Pollio much bet- 
ter, so I don't know when these poems were published, although I lean towards 
35. (The map on 234 does not mark the Timavus, but 235 n. 6 notes that it flows 
between two cities at the map's upper left corner.) C. also suggests that Alphesi- 
boeus' song of magic may have been written first as a mime, and in imitation not 
'only of Theocritus, but also of Catullus' lost imitation of Theocritus, and so "it 
may not be absurd to suggest that Vergil's interest in Theocritus began with 
Simaetha's incantation" (239 n. 26). 

Eclogue 9: C. urges us to think not only of the poem in the collection and 
as it interacts with Eclogue 1, but also as a poem in its own right. On 50 there is a 
charming note on two pear trees in Salem that lived for hundreds of years, and 
on how C. and Mynors traveled in 1977 to inspect the one that (barely) survived. 

Eclogue 10: C. offers much useful and accurate information about Gallus, 
and pauses to refute popular misconceptions about the concept of Arcadia in the 
Eclogues. On 10.5 C. notes that neither Doris as a metonymy for the sea, nor 
amarus as an adjective applied to the sea, appears before Vergil: could I suggest a 
suppressed pun or even etymological wordplay on mare amarum (cf. Isid. Orig. 
13.14.1)? 

Some may be disappointed that there is not more discussion of the overall 
interpretation of individual poems or the whole collection, or of the significance 
of the Eclogues as an influence on Latin or Western literature. The commentary 
is also less programmatic than the poetry: while the Eclogues are full of explicit 
or implicit comments about their own poetics, C. offers few reflections on his 
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own methods. But Clausen’s restraint means not only that the volume will not of- 
fer the last word on all controversies, but also that the commentary is destined to 
age well, to avoid seeming dated, and to serve for a long time as a marvelous in- 
troduction and guide to these audacious and difficult poems. 


JAMES J. OHARA 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


W. R. JOHNSON. Horace and the Dialectic of Freedom: Readings in Epistles 1. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. xiv + 172 pp. Cloth, $27.50. (Town- 
send Lectures) 


A colleague once expressed shock that I was reading Horace’s Epistles. 
They are, she said, the most boring works in all of Latin literature. It seems likely 
that this was not an idiosyncratic pronouncement: the Epistles are rarely the sub- 
jects of critical work and even less frequently taught. 

But now we have the second book to appear in the past decade on the 
first book of Horace’s Epistles. Ross Kilpatrick’s 1986 volume on The Poetry of 
Friendship: Horace, Epistles I focused closely on the theme of amicitia in these 
poems. Now Ralph Johnson has produced a new appreciation of Horace by trac- 
ing another theme through Horace’s letters to his friends: freedom. The book is 
less a critical exegesis of the Epistles than a highly personal and emotionally 
charged meditation on what drove Horace to write these so—called letters in the 
twilight of his composing years. The chapter headings indicate the unorthodox 
approach Johnson has chosen: “Running on Empty,” “In the Rag and Bone 
Shop,” “Gardens.” 

Johnson presents us with a Horace who is engaged in a “messy” and ir- 
resoluble dialectic with himself, his friends, and his readers. Neither Horace 
nor Johnson offers any comforting or banal bipolarities; Johnson cautions often 
against the sic et non approach whereby we, like boll weevils, bore through the 
haze of confusions looking for the “nugget” (Virginia Woolf's word) behind the 
complexities instead of accepting the power of antinomies and their meaning for 
human experience (144). Johnson’s Horace is thus an ambivalent and protean 
creature: still a satirist, but somewhat softer now than he was in the 30s; an out- 
sider looking in but never really a part of the hive; a man suffused with anger and 
resentment, yet capable of a dry and impartial skepticism and a sanguine hope 
about our ability to live our lives well; carnal and crazy, but mature and clear- 
headed; an Orphic shaman figure, who mediates between lowly humans and fig- 
ures of the great (Augustus) or nature herself and delivers the truth from his 
lofty position, but also a poet of lowly beginnings, caught in embarrassing posi- 
tions and forced to kowtow to his superiors; a man absolutely insistent on his 
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freedom and individuality yet part of a court circle of sorts; a wry picaro who 
nonetheless sometimes plays the role of Stoic progrediens: a naughty scarecrow 
in the garden, an agrarian sophist, with one foot in the city and one on his Sabine 
farm, trying to figure out how to be a proper gardener. 

But, for me, there are too many Horaces here, and they cannot all exist si- 
multaneously. It is hard to see the spontaneous, wry picaro next to the poet who 
desires a return to civility and decorum or the committed city dweller who devel- 
ops a love for the rural life. While it may be true that Horace changed masks 
when the occasion suited, his representations of himself seem to me to be fairly 
consistent by Ep. 1.20. The Horace I see here is more comfortable with himself 
than Johnson's Horace is. He has come to terms with Maecenas, with his father, 
and with his life in Rome. He understands why it is necessary to avoid chasing af- 
ter wealth (fuge magna, 10.32) in order to achieve the internal peace and true 
freedom that he seeks. But he is always a city dweller and never comfortable 
with his Sabine farm as more than a symbol of what the rural life could offer. (In 
an interesting aside, Johnson admits that he might be sentimentalizing Horace's 
view of the farm: "I'm an ardent urbanite without even a window box" [150 n. 5].) 
Horace saw and used elements of nature throughout his poetry as evocative sym- 
bols of the place of human life in the larger natural universe, but I'm certain that 
he never got his hands dirty. 

It is, however, no wonder that so many different Horaces have emerged 
over the years. Was he the darling of the Maecenas—- Augustus crowd, who took 
orders for poetry and anxiously awaited his invitation to the "circle" (an over- 
reading of the Syme view), or an independent poet of sufficient standing and 
means to write what he wanted and when he wanted to (see Peter White on 
this)? Is Ep. 1.7 to his patron and friend Maecenas a pointed assertion of liberty 
(Lyne) or a softer poem without any bite on "the fitness of aspirations as mea- 
sured by one's proper nature" (Kilpatrick)? Fortunately in Johnson's book we 
are freed from dreary and futile speculations about such categories. He cautions 
us not to try to pin Horace down to a particular identity, but to follow the *man 
that is movement in movement" (129) on his quest for freedom. This freedom 
is not a state of mind or a satisfaction but a creative process, a self-generating 
force that propels Horace on his journey, a hunger that motivates his writing. 

Johnson's way of looking at Horace is appealing. Horace was always a man 
in movement, but even more so in his epistles, a genre that is perfectly suited to a 
slow revelation of self in fictive conversations with people who represent various 
facets of his life and personality. Johnson uses autobiographical theorists (Olney, 
Gusdorf), poststructuralism, and psychoanalytical (Lacanian) theory to explore 
the instabilities and pluralities of self that are revealed in Horace's “random 
fragments." 

In all these interpretive methods, language is crucial. Yet Johnson is clearly 
often uncomfortable with the poststructuralist approach, which would see the 
self as wholly constructed through language, and he falls into the trap that Hor- 
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ace lays for us all of trying to find the real man behind the poetry. More than any 
other Roman poet, Horace seems to invite us into his living room for fireside 
chats, to offer us tantalizing glimpses of what he really feels and thinks in little, 
intimate asides that seem meant for our ears alone (so each reader thinks). The 
reader can hardly avoid wondering at every turn: “Did he really feel this way? Is 
this what really happened?" So R. O. A. M. Lyne, in his new book Horace: Behind 
the Public Poetry (a revealing title), apologizes in his introduction for taking an 
old-fashioned approach that refers constantly to history and to Horace's biogra- 
phy and claims that “to accept the invitation to find even a masked figure is 
surely reasonable . . . sometimes I think we can penetrate to the man in all his re- 
ality" (vii). Johnson tries to circumvent the "reality factor" by references to Hor- 
ace's masks and by frequent use of the term real/fictive, but he is clearly bedev- 
iled by this question and, in his discussion of the glimpses of the relationship 
between Horace and Augustus from Suetonius' Life of Augustus, he reveals his 
own temptations: *we keep telling ourselves we may not, must not, submit our- 
selves to their [the scraps of letters] enchantment—and then, each in his own 
way, we make them into a story that suits our particular version of this period, 
this poet, this ruler. We do this, against our will, because we are desperate for 
some truth here, any truth...” (34). But then comes a quick admission that all 
we have is untrustworthy “rubble,” that the above-quoted, seemingly heartfelt 
urge was just a gesture to “the way things are," and that he will now offer a “fic- 
tion of the facts." 

One answer to the biographical dilemma is offered by Teresa deLauretis, 
who, in her book Alice Doesn't: Feminism, Semiotics, Cinema, suggests a work- 
able position that would allow us to look at figures both as they are constructed 
in language and as they intersect with their social/historical contexts. She uses 
the term “experience” to refer to the “process by which, for all social beings, sub- 
jectivity is constructed" (159). “Through that process,” she says, “one places one- 
self or is placed in social reality, and so perceives and comprehends as subjective 
... those relations—material, economic, and interpersonal—which are in fact 
social and, in a larger perspective, historical" (159). In this way of reading, lan- 
guage is not the sole locus of meaning; we can give the subject an identity by the 
subjective, individual interpretation of social and historical relations. 

Johnson's book is a mix of old-fashioned humanism, literary criticism, 
poststructuralism, Lacanian analysis, narratology, and reader—response theory. 
He is somewhat suspicious of resorting to what he terms "trendy" approaches, 
which add spice to his reading of Horace, and oddly obsessed with the devils of 
technocracy (see his article on *The Death of Pleasure: Literary Critics in Tech- 
nological Societies"). His book is delightful to read. He resorts to a wide variety 
of style and diction, using colloquialisms, slang, and language that would have 
shocked Wilamowitz, castigating various colleagues for their views of Horace, 
and contributing his own lapidary language, purple passages, and hilarious inter- 
pretations of ancient figures made to come alive. So Cornucopia is the *patroness 
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of shopping malls," Horace talks to Lollius about “chronic kvetching,” and Octa- 
vian Augustus is pictured as a “suave don in a glossy Hollywood flick," decked in 
a velvet smoking jacket. Johnson's vast erudition is readily apparent; he cites 
everyone from T. S. Eliot to Mae West. His presentation/representation of Hor- 
ace catches our interest and our eye. Classicists will be grateful to Johnson for his 
perceptive reading of Horace's sadly neglected Epistles. 


BARBARA K. GOLD 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


K. SARA MYERS. Ovid's Causes: Cosmogony and Aetiology in the Metamor- 
phoses. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1994. xvi + 206 pp. 
Cloth, $32.50. 


This book takes seriously Ovid's claim in the proem of the Metamorphoses 
that his work will encompass the entire universe. Ovid's primaque ab origine 
mundi (1.3) must be read as a statement of thematic, not merely chronological 
scope. “The origin of the world" will continue as a central concern throughout 
the poem. Myers reads the cosmogony of Book 1 as a continuation of the pro- 
grammatic statement of the proem: Ovid is allying himself with the tradition of 
natural-philosophical poetry, as originated by Hesiod and adapted to Hellenistic 
standards by Apollonius and Vergil. The theme of cosmogony does not merely 
“frame” the poem, and does not surface only in the explicit creation stories of 
Book 1 and the didactic discourse of Pythagoras in 15, but instead pervades the 
entire work. Aetiological stories, as explanations of where individual phenomena 
come from, continue the scientific theme displayed in the opening cosmogony. 
The whole Metamorphoses can thus be read as an exploration of the type of po- 
etry which investigates origins of everything, from the universe to natural fea- 
tures to cultural institutions. We should credit Myers with elucidating this cos- 
mogony-aetiology link, which breaks us free of narrow, literal categories, and 
allows us to see the similar poetic aims of these two literary devices. Her intro- 
ductory chapter, exploring *The Generic Question" of the Metamorphoses and 
of post-Callimachean literature in general, points out how recent Latin scholar- 
ship has already begun to blur some of those long-unquestioned black-and- 
white distinctions between genres. 

At the same time, Myers acknowledges the clash between science (or nat- 
ural philosophy) and myth. Ovid uses "scientific" language, often in the form of 
Lucretian allusions, to recount fantastic mythological tales of creatures whose 
very existence would be questioned by the philosophers. Chapter 1 examines 
metamorphosis stories which involve natural phenomena, such as the cosmos it- 
self, various animals, etc. Metamorphosis is seen and narrated as a kind of scien- 
tific process; hence Ovid's detailed descriptions of the moment of transforma- 
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tion. But by calling attention to the incongruity of his subject and his language, 
Ovid questions the authority of cosmogony to validate myth and of myth to con- 
vey the truth. 

The remainder of Myers’ book focuses on the way in which Ovid unmasks 
the devices used in aetiological poetry’s claim to a voice of authority. Chapter 2 
examines the Alexandrian affiliations of aetiological stories explaining the ori- 
gins of cultural or religious institutions. This chapter follows something of the ap- 
proach of P. Knox in the studious attempt to look at the elegiac, unepic features 
of Ovid's narrative. Myers investigates the language used to mark a story as an 
aetion: words such as causa, origo, novus, and unde. Partially through comparison 
with Ovid's technique in Fasti (a consistently aetiological, didactic poem) and 
through examination of the fragments of Callimachus, she also points out certain 
narrative techniques as characteristic of aetiology. The embedded narrative, re- 
lated by a supposedly authoritative informant, is revealed as part of the modus 
operandi of didactic and aetiological poetry. 

This chapter is perhaps Myers’ most valuable contribution, because it gives 
us a rationale for some of the seemingly odd features of Ovid's narrative. One 
example: why, at Met. 4.772—89, are Perseus’ most famous adventures reported 
only in indirect statement? Variatio for its own sake is not an adequate answer. 
Genre would seem to be part of the explanation: battles with monsters belong in 
epic, a genre which Ovid eschews, at least for the moment. But beyond that neg- 
ative explanation, Myers suggests a positive one. After the indirect report, some- 
one asks Perseus for an aetiological story: why Medusa had snakes in her hair. 
His answer in direct speech displays several of the linguistic features which My- 
ers has identified as characteristic of aetia. Thus, Ovid depicts Perseus not so 
much at a Homeric banquet, with stories of battles and conquests, but at a Calli- 
machean one, with learned exchanges of aetiological myths (cf. Aetia frr. 178-85, 
a banquet setting). Here and elsewhere, Myers also contributes to a topic I have 
long wished to see investigated, the language used in the solicitation of stories. 

Chapter 3 concentrates on the Hellenistic nature of the stories embedded 
in the new Roman context of Books 14-15, first in Ovid's “Aeneid” and then in 
the outline of pre-Roman history. *[Ovid] uses Aeneas’ travel itinerary from 
Troy to Italy in Aeneid 3—6 as a framework for his own series of metamorphic 
narratives" (99). But the Aeneid in Books 13-14 is more than just a “framework”; 
it invades even the most Hellenistic of inset stories. After all, the Aeneid is not 
entirely without its neoteric features; avoidance of this complexity is the main 
weakness of the epic-exclusionary approach taken by P. Knox and—although to 
a lesser extent—by Myers. Myers does attempt to connect some embedded sto- 
ries with a Vergilian theme, but her explanations are generally tenuous (100—2). 
After analyzing three stories (the Sibyl, Diomedes' men, and the Apulian shep- 
herd) which she says illustrate the dangerous use of speech, she draws the politi- 
cal conclusion that these stories break up the Augustan issues of the Aeneid and 
speak for the “other voices." “The inclusion of many stories in Books 13 and 14 
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especially associated with Alexandrian and erotic literature... serves to chal- 
lenge the surrounding generic framework of Homeric and Vergilian epics” (103). 
Now, I too believe that Ovid's use of genres contributes to a political statement, 
but Myers' brief treatment of the speech issue contributes little to support this 
thesis. I was also disappointed to find, after her fine perceptions of the blurring of 
genre lines in the opening chapter, a return in this chapter to the old “epic frame, 
elegiac inset" interpretation. | 

The remainder of Chapter 3 consists of analysis of two major inset stories, 
Picus-Canens and Pomona- Vertumnus. The Picus-Canens section, like the pre- 
vious section, suffers from the relative neglect of the Vergilian and even Homeric 
relevance of this story (Circe and Picus are much larger presences in Aeneid 7 
than Myers allows). Nevertheless, Myers does an admirable job of investigating 
the Callimachean nature of this tale. Finally, Myers discusses Pomona- Vertum- 
nus, a story she has analyzed at greater length in a recent CJ article. 

Chapter 4 analyzes the speech of Pythagoras, another internal narrator of 
didactic material. Here again, Ovid plays with the conflict between poetry and 
philosophy. As Myers' analysis of Ovid's cosmogony showed, mythological po- 
etry and natural-scientific philosophy are already intertwined, since both are at- 
tempts to explain the world. Ovid does not have to use Pythagoras' philosophy 
to debunk myth, because Ovid's Pythagoras is more a poet than a philosopher. 
Despite the philosophic (mainly Lucretian) language of his speech, he rarely ex- 
plains anything in a definitive manner, but rather concentrates on laying out 
mirabilia for his audience’s amazement. Myers notes that many of Pythagoras’ 
wonders allude to myths already told elsewhere in the Metamorphoses; thus, 
Pythagoras is an analog for the poet himself, a combination of the Lucretian 
philosophical vates and the divinely inspired poetic vates of the Augustan age. 
Once again, Ovid is contrasting the chaotic stories he tells with the authoritative 
language in which he tells them. This interpretation is one of the first I have read 
which leaves Pythagoras' speech comfortably integrated into the rest of the 
poem; too often, the Pythagoras passage is either dismissed as a mockery of phi- 
losophy or is taken too seriously, resulting in a bizarre picture of Ovid as a sin- 
cere Pythagorean philosopher. For Myers, both Lucretius and Pythagoras are 
symbols of types of poetry, not of particular schools of philosophy. 

The book concludes that Ovid “ultimately is more interested in drawing 
attention to the narrative strategies traditionally employed to create authentica- 
tion and verisimilitude than in maintaining his own authority" (158). Neither po- 
etry nor philosophy has the power to explain the chaotic, metamorphic universe. 

I wish only that this book were easier to read. Myers' style could have used 
some judicious editing; her sentences are sometimes diffuse or unbalanced, re- 
quiring a second or third reading. Such editing would have made the book 
shorter without detracting from its scholarly value, or perhaps would have left 
room for her to discuss some episodes in greater depth. I sometimes wished for a 
more extended engagement with Ovid's poem itself, after all the details of Ni- 
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cander and Antoninus Liberalis. She might even have been able to take on the 
political questions which her interpretation raises, but which she declines to 
meet head-on (see the recusatio on 130). Indeed, I think her interpretation de- 
mands a treatment of Augustan politics, if only because of the importance of cos- 
mological questions in Augustan ideology, as recently shown by Hardie. 

I have no doubt that I will use this book frequently in the future. Myers 
displays great learning, especially in her investigations of previous versions of 
Ovid's stories. In her explanation of the role and structure of aetiological narra- 
tive in the poem, she has gone far toward explaining that old question of how 
much the Metamorphoses is really about metamorphosis. 


MARGARET WORSHAM MUSGROVE 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


ROGER S. BAGNALL and BRUCE W. FRIER. The Demography of Roman Egypt. 
Cambridge Studies in Population, Economy and Society in Past Time 23. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. xix -- 354 pp. 22 figs. 21 ta- 
bles. Cloth, $49.95. 


"And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree from Cae- 
sar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. ... And all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city." Thus the familiar words of Luke 2:1, 3, telling of the 
return of Joseph and Mary from Nazareth to be registered in their own home 
town of Bethlehem. 

We have no census returns from ancient Judaea. What we do have, how- 
ever, are 300 or so returns from Roman Egypt, written on papyrus and submitted 
to the local authorities in connection with a similar house-to-house census 
which was held every 14 years from early in the reign of Augustus until the 
mid-third century A.D. The returns detail the composition of individual house- 
holds, including in many cases tenants and slaves as well as family members, and 
constitute perhaps the best source available for the study of any ancient popula- 
tion. It is these texts which form the basis of Bagnall and Frier's study. 

This is not, of course, the first time that the demographic importance of 
this body of evidence has been recognised. The information contained in the cen- 
sus returns was brought together and comprehensively discussed as long ago as 
the 1950s by M. Hombert and C. Préaux, Recherches sur le recensement dans 
l'Égypte romaine, Leiden 1952. But many more documents have been published 
since then and the science of demography itself has developed considerably in 
the last 40 years. As a result The Demography of Roman Egypt represents a 
quantum leap forward in the study of Roman Egypt's population. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, written mainly by Frier, analy- 
ses and interprets the data and makes use of the techniques of modern demogra- 
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phy to construct as full a picture as possible of the population of Roman Egypt 
throughout the 250 years covered by the census returns. The second consists of a 
Catalogue, in which Bagnall sets out all the known returns in their chronological 
and topographical order. Bagnall has examined all available texts, many in the 
original, and corrected and improved the reading of many of them in a series of 
articles in BASP 1990-93. His results are summarised here in a form comprehen- 
sible to the nonspecialist reader and there can be no doubt that the study's data- 
base is as accurate, complete and up-to-date as is humanly possible to make it. 

This does not mean, however, that what finally emerges from the evidence 
is anywhere near a complete portrait of an ancient population. The majority of 
the census returns come from only three nomes (the Arsinoite with its three 
merides, the Oxyrhynchite, and Prosopite, representing the Fayum, Middle Egypt 
and the Delta respectively) out of a total of some 50. They are concentrated al- 
most entirely in the second century A.D., with the examples from the Prosopite 
deriving almost entirely from the census of 173. Nevertheless throughout their 
work the authors remain alert to the chronological and geographical limitations 
of their data and sensible of the dangers of pushing their conclusions too far. The 
result is the construction of a hypothetical population, which probably corre- 
sponds quite closely to the historical ancient population of the Arsinoite and the 
Oxyrhynchite, which remain the two best documented regions of Greco- Roman 
Egypt. 

The first part of the book begins with a chapter on the history of the census 
insofar as it is known, the census process and the uses which the government 
made of the information extracted. Chapter 2 considers the value of the census 
returns as demographic evidence and the relationship of the census population 
as reconstructed from the data to the actual population of Roman Egypt. In 
Chapters 3-8 we are introduced to the census population itself, with chapters on 
Households, Female life expectancy, Male life expectancy and the sex ratio, Mar- 
riage, Fertility, and Migration. For the ancient historian, as opposed to the papy- 
rologist, this will be by far the most useful and interesting part of Bagnall and 
Frier's study, with discussions of such matters as household forms, Egyptian mor- 
tality, marriage patterns, brother-sister marriage, and controls on population 
growth. 

Finally, this first section of the book is rounded off by a Conclusion in 
which the authors ask how far the population of Roman Egypt reflects that of 
the Roman empire as a whole. They also ask to what extent it could be charac- 
terised as a typical pre-modern Mediterranean population as defined by the 
family historian Peter Laslett, whose name incidentally appears in the book's 
Bibliography only as a coeditor of Family Forms in Historic Europe and not as an 
author. 

It is here that despite the authors’ admirable caution, I for one began to 
feel distinctly nervous. What would happen, for example, if the population of 
Alexandria (about which we know almost nothing) could be taken into account? 
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What about the effects of external migration, of which there seems to have been 
remarkably little from Roman Egypt? What about the vastly differing ratios of 
slave to free in other parts of the Roman world? Or the greater importance of 
tribal structures elsewhere in the empire? 

These are only a few of the caveats which spring to mind here. Neverthe- 
less it is greatly to the authors' credit that they have been willing to address the 
difficult problems suggested by their evidence and not just confine themselves to 
the easier ones. This could have been just another specialised monograph merely 
for papyrologists. Instead it is a book for everyone who has a professional in- 
volvement in the study of the ancient Roman world. 

In conclusion 7he Demography of Roman Egypt is an extraordinarily full 
and complex study, which will need to be taken into account not only by papyrol- 
ogists and those interested in the history of ancient Egypt, but by all those work- 
ing in the field of social history —ancient or modern—or historical demography. 


JOHN WHITEHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
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of how much of his meaning, how much pleasure in readerly contempla- 
tion, we miss thereby. Written in a style as graceful and lucid as its argu- 
ment is challenging and adventurous, Professor Gaisser's paper is a 
model of the interpreter's art and a fitting recipient of this year's Gilder- 
sleeve Prize. 
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THE TYRANTS OF CORINTH 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper considers Herodotus’ presentation of the tyrants of 
Corinth (3.48-53, 5.92) and some recent readings of the same.! The 
speech that Herodotus puts into the mouth of Socles of Corinth (5.92) is 
a main source for the tyranny of Cypselus and Periander, and also for 
the relations of the Spartans with their Peloponnesian allies and Athens, 
for it seems to persuade the allies to oppose the Spartans in their desire 
. to reimpose tyranny on Athens by offering a negative paradigm of 
tyranny.? Yet historians agree that what Socles says about Cypselus and 
Periander is cast in the form of patterned stories of questionable value 
for “real history” and that the image of tyranny does not in all respects 
meet the aims of the persuasion.? Socles has called tyranny “more unjust 


1Mainly Hartog, Mirror; Gould, Herodotus; Lateiner, Historical Method; Sour- 
vinou-Inwood, “ ‘Myth’”; Steiner, Tyrant's Writ; but also Vernant, “Oedipus”; Dubois, 
Sowing; Pellizer, ‘Il forno freddo’; Erbse, Studien. 

2For the relations between the Spartans and their allies: Cartledge, Sparta 147: “a 
rudimentary formula for collective decision-making was put into operation and the ‘Pelo- 
ponnesian League’ more or less properly so-called was born."; Adshead, Politics 44-45: 
*. . . Whatever the truth about Socles’ speech, the residual datum would seem to be outspo- 
ken opposition by an ally for the first time, sufficiently effective to block Sparta's inten- 
tion." Cawkwell, *Sparta and Her Allies" 374 sees this meeting as unique, but a precedent 
for later developments. Strasburger, “Herodot” explores other implications of the wider 
context of the speech for contemporary audiences who had experienced the Athenian Em- 
pire, particularly in the light of the tyrant Hippias' reference to the future harm that 
Athens would do to the Corinthians (5.93.1). There is a possibility of similar implications 
about the Spartans and their League. See further below. 

3Berve, Die Tyrannis 14-27, 521-31 is the basic reference; see then Andrewes, Greek 
Tyrants 43—53; Waters, On Tyrants 13-15, 18-20; 13: *a splendid opportunity to write a 
speech incorporating some of the logoi concerning the Corinthian tyrants," 14: *he is re- 
sponsible for the inclusion of a logos, but not at all for its contents or its alleged moral 
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and more murderous” than anything else in the world, yet they believe 
that he offers a sympathetic portrayal of the early history of Cypselus, 
the founder of the dynasty. The oracles that seem to say that he will bring 
justice to Corinth and the story of his survival as a babe, saved from 
death only by his smile, the pity of those sent to butcher him, and his 
mother’s actions, should be explained, since they do not seem appropri- 
ate to a denunciation of tyranny. The usual explanation is that Herodo- 
tus has given too free a rein to his liking for a good story and has not suc- 
ceeded in making Socles say what he ought to be saying. “The fairy-tale 
and the friendly oracles agree very ill with the general tendency of 
Herodotus' account, and we can best explain their presence in his text by 
supposing that they were already traditional elements in the stories be- 
fore his time, and that he took them over without quite noticing how 
they told against his speaker's view of Cypselus."^ John Gould reads the 
speech as "narrative as persuasion," in which the narrative parts com- 
pany with the persuasion and takes on an independent life of its own. 
Socles starts at the beginning and explains how the tyranny came to be, 
instead of proceeding to an ordered denunciation of its injustice. The 
general precedent for the practice is Homeric: Phoenix's use of the story 
of Meleager to persuade Achilles to return to battle seems to part com- 
pany from the persuasion in similar ways (Iliad 9.527-99).6 The portrayal 
of Periander is generally agreed to serve the denunciation better, but 
even here the stripping of the women of Corinth has struck some as 


teaching”; Forrest, Emergence 110-11: “Much of Herodotus’ account is fairy-tale, much of 
the rest of it is distorted by its context (it is told as part of a general argument against 
tyranny of which Kypselos is held up, not very successfully, as a black example)... 
Herodotus has preserved, as a decoration to his tale, a number of Delphic oracles . . ."; 
Hammond in CAH, 2d ed., 3.3:344: "Our best source of information is a speech by a 
Corinthian, which Herodotus made up in order to include the Corinthian tradition about 
the tyrants of Corinth"; Hart, Herodotus 50-52; 52: “every piece of information about Peri- 
ander is a logos, a popular tale of the type that tends to attach itself to powerful personah- 
ties of the moderately recent past"; Salmon, Wealthy Corinth 186-95; 186: “This folk-story 
is given in a context of hostility to the tyranny . . . but all the same Cypselus is the hero”; 
190£: *. .. Herodotus does not emphasise the wickedness of the tyranny by contrast with 
the regime it supplanted—an obvious technique if the tradition had allowed sympathy for 
the Bacchiads”; McGlew, Tyranny 61-74 writes most recently on the ambivalence of the 
oracles concerning the tyranny. 

^Andrewes, Greek Tyrants 46-47. 

5Gould, Herodotus 51-53 and 64 for this as a habit of the storyteller. 

6Gould, Herodotus 55-56. 
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anti-climactic.” Gould believes that the narrative story of Periander and 
Lycophron, which is the other main evidence for the tyrants of Corinth 
(3.48—53), also drifts free of its author and context: “The story has a scale 
and a power and a weight out of all proportion to its overt function as an 
explanatory link in the larger narrative, and in this it resembles a whole 
range of other Herodotean stories.”8 Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood 
finds it to be so patterned by mythic consciousness that the historical 
data are almost irrecoverable.? 

The first aim of this paper is to offer a reading of the speech of 
Socles in which the persuasion does not part company with the narrative, 
but remains firmly tied to it. The images of tyranny in the story of Cypse- 
lus, as in that of Periander and Lycophron, which has not had the same 
critical attention, are shaped by their context. The method will be to note 
the similarities and differences between their stories and other stories of 
similar pattern in Herodotus.'? Comparison will illuminate the adapta- 
tions that Herodotus has made to fit the pattern to the requirements of 
the various contexts and more clearly demonstrate the influence of con- 
text on the images of tyranny which they produce. 

The second aim of the paper is to emphasise the difficulties that the 
influence of context poses for the idea of a stereotype of tyranny in 
Herodotus. There is scholarly interest in whether Herodotus presents a 
systematic image of tyranny and whether this is favourable or not. K. H. 
Waters argued that Herodotus was generally objective about tyrants and 
that his use of common patterns did not produce a stereotype. He pre- 
sented the logoi of the tyrants of Corinth as he received them from his 
sources, let them drift free of their context, and took no responsibility 
for their moral message.“ Donald Lateiner argued to the contrary that 
Herodotus’ patterning of his narrative was designed to lead the reader to 
an “interpretation lurking in the text."? He compiled a table of the char- 


"Erbse, Studien 133-37 attacks Hart and Waters for thinking that the ending is 
anti-climactic: *Die Zürtheit der Novelle steht im gewollten Kontrast zur spáteren Ent- 


wicklung der Tyrannie, besonders zum abschliessenden Skandal . . .” “Und doch hatte alles 
so lieblich begonnen!" (136). Pellizer, *Il forno freddo" 810 also makes a case for a climax. 
8Gould, 53. 


9Sourvinou-Inwood, * ‘Myth’ ” 244—45 and 261-67. 

10Sourvinou-Inwood does make 3.48—53 her central concern, but she does not em- 
phasise context, and her comparisons come from outside Herodotus. 

3 Waters, On Tyrants 3-15. 

VI ateiner, Historical Method 166—67. 
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acteristics of eastern autocrats and the tyrants of Corinth which makes 
them stereotypes of undesirable government.“ The Greek tyrant who 
emerges from his table is based on the constitutional debate (3.80): he 
equates his will or fancy with the law (5.9211), exhibits rapacious greed 
and unchecked aggression (5.92£2, 11), fears for his own life and is jeal- 
ous of others (5.9252), commits atrocities (3.49.2) and other outrages 
(3.48.2), forces his will on women (3.48.2, 5.9251 and 3), confuses sex 
and politics (3.48.2), executes without trial (3.50.1, 5.92n1, £2, 61), in- 
hibits speech and thought (3.52.6), bases his rule on his own and his sub- 
jects’ fear (3.52.2, 5.9222), and his power depends on one man (3.53.4). 
F. Hartog also moved toward establishing an image of Greek tyranny 
along the lines of the “otherness” of eastern autocrats, crediting them 
with lust for power or sex, tendencies to contravene law and custom, and 
to mutilate and mark their subjects. Deborah Steiner added to these 
stereotypical characteristics the tyrants’ monopoly of secret processes, 
such as writing. Ezio Pellizer rehearsed the basics and emphasised the 
horrors of attacks on the citizen body.!° Gould does not directly enter 
the debate about the image of tyranny, but his analysis of the Corinthian 
tyranny shows a more human face than Lateiner's catalogue, and his 
reading of Herodotus' narrative as drifting free of its context brings him 
closer to Waters." He emphasises reciprocal relationships and plays 
down the concept of analogy which would produce a stereotyped image 
out of a series of common patterns: *. . . analogical relationships—that 
is, relationships derived from perceived connections between abstrac- 
tions, such as ones between the behaviours of otherwise unconnected 
‘tyrants’—are much less significant." 

I am also inclined to play down the idea of a stereotype. Herodotus 
does work with story patterns and motifs, and these are the basis of his 
representation. But comparison shows that these vary from tyrant to 
tyrant, often as a result of their different contexts, and that the tyrants 
do not share a common core. Tyrants also sometimes share their patterns 


B] ateiner, Historical Method 172-79. 

MEHartog, Mirror 322—39, esp. 330ff. He also creates a summary of characteristics 
based on the constitutional debate, 326. 

DSteiner, Tyrant's Writ 127--65 on eastern autocracy, 166-85 on Greece. 

16Pellizer, “Il forno freddo" 809—11. 

7 Gould, Herodotus 51-53 on Periander and Lycophron. Waters, On Tyrants 9, 19 
sees the same human face. 

13 Gould, Herodotus 43. 
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and motifs with non-tyrants. There is a good deal of variation between 
patterns and even within patterns, such as that of the tyrant’s rise to 
power. Peisistratus partly shares such a pattern with the Median tyrant 
Deioces (1.59-64, 95-101). Yet Peisistratus has little in common with 
Cypselus, who shares part of his pattern with the usurper Cyrus of Persia 
instead (5.92, 1.108-29).19 Deioces was a man of great wisdom and justice 
who won reputation in a time of social disorder because of his ability to 
settle disputes, but he was “in love with tyranny" (1.96).2° He realised 
that the whole country looked to him for his settlements and he deliber- 
ately withdrew his services in order to make them see their dependence 
on him. The country relapsed into disorder, whereupon the Medes “per- 
suaded themselves to be ruled by a king" and granted Deioces a body- 
guard and power which he subsequently used to compel them to build 
the palace of Ecbatana (1.97-98). The justice for which he was famous 
became impersonal and harsh, but he used no overt violence on his peo- 
ple (1.100). Peisistratus *took thought for" a tyranny in the midst of so- 
cial disorder (1.59.3), but he relied on his military reputation rather than 
his justice. He secured his bodyguard through the same kind of manipu- 
lation as Deioces, but deceived the people on three separate occasions. 
The first was the attack he pretended to have suffered from his enemies. 
This induced the people to give him a bodyguard with which he seized 
the Acropolis (1.59.5). Second, he used the false Athena in the chariot to 
persuade the Athenians to obey his instructions and welcome him back 
from exile (1.60.5: Herodotus denounces this as the silliest trick ever con- 
ceived, emphasising the gullibility of the people: 1.60.3). Third was his 
most cunning plan to scatter the Athenians before they could rally and 
reunite after Pallene; he did so by sending his sons to tell the people 
to go home (1.63)—instructions which they obeyed without further ado 
(1.64). The common pattern produces two images of the tyrant who se- 
cures a willing obedience of his people through manipulation against a 
background of social disorder with minimal violence implied, yet there 
are also signal differences in the images. Deioces' rise to power is based 
on a sole instance of manipulation of his people and though he has a 


Herodotus presents Cyrus as no less a usurper than Cypselus since he has rights to 
the kingdom of the Medes only through his mother Mandane’s line, not his father's, just as 
Cypselus has a right to the power of the Bacchiads only through his mother Labda's line. 

20Flory, Archaic Smile 120-28 sees Deioces and Peisistratus as “Herodotean 
philosopher kings," but mistakenly in my view. Cp. Waters, On Tyrants 21-23. 
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bodyguard and enclosed palace, his exercise of power is judicial. Pei- 
sistratus' rise is based on a series of manipulations and is confirmed by a 
military victory, and his exercise of power is at least in the end based on 
mercenaries, money, and hostages. Some of these differences are clearly 
due to the demands of the context and may reflect historical fact. Deio- 
ces must retire into his palace to issue his justice, since that is the Median 
way. Peisistratus must presumably fight at Pallene. Yet they do not con- 
form to the savage stereotype even in their common core, nor is that 
core generally applied to other tyrants. 

Cypselus' rise to power begins in his threatened and marginalised 
infancy and culminates in his maturity with what appears to be whole- 
sale civil violation and violence. Periander's outbursts are motivated by 
sinister signs from a fellow tyrant and a dead wife, and though he manip- 
ulates the women whom he orders to the festival, he is then already in 
power. Cypselus shares the story of his threatened infancy with Cyrus of 
Persia, and to some extent with Lycophron, but Cyrus wins power from 
the Medes in another military victory rather than through an outburst of 
civil violence. The manner of Periander's rise finds its parallel among 
non-tyrannical individuals such as Lichas of Sparta (below, p. 381). In- 
terestingly, Herodotus alludes to the possibility of the pattern found in 
the rise of Cypselus and Cyrus within the story of Peisistratus, when 
Chilon interprets a sign given to his father Hippocrates before his birth. 
Chilon advises Hippocrates either not to marry, to divorce his current 
wife, or to disown their son—warnings from signs that in the stories of 
Cypselus and Cyrus lead to failed attempts to exterminate them. Hip- 
pocrates, however, does not obey Chilon and Peisistratus grows up free 
of the kind of persecution that regularly follows in other versions of this 
motif (1.59.2). The reasons for the different images of Deioces and Pei- 
sistratus, on the one hand, and Cypselus and Cyrus on the other, merit 
fuller explanation on another occasion, but Herodotus is creating their 
images out of a variety of patterns that do not conform in their details or 
even in their outlines to any one stereotype. He may have received them 
from his sources or they may represent his own view or even the facts, 
but an overall stereotype is hard to find, except in the general notion of a 
usurpation of power, and even a selection of stereotyped qualities is dif- 
ficult to prove. The evidence of the Corinthian tyrants confirms that vari- 
ety of patterns is a result of context. 
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The stories of the usurpation by Cypselus of the power of his clan, 
the Bacchiads, the usurpation by Cyrus the Great of the power of his 
Median grandfather Astyages, and the attempted usurpation by Lyco- 
phron of the power of his father Periander show a common pattern and 
set of motifs that include the problematic oracles or other kinds of warn- 
ings about the usurper and the pity for his infancy and boyhood that al- 
lows him to escape his persecutors. These stories represent one version 
of the patterned rise to power of a usurper, but demonstrate differences 
as well. Their comparison permits a more informed reading of their mo- 
tifs. 

Amphion the Bacchiad marries his daughter Labda to a man out of 
the clan called Eetion because she is lame and no-one wants her. The 
Bacchiads learn of oracles that point to their overthrow by her son. The 
first tells Eetion that Labda will give birth to a boulder that will *fall on 
monarchic men and Óvxoauoost Corinth” (5.9282). The Bacchiads realize 
that it confirms an earlier oracle about the birth of a strong flesh- 
devouring lion from an eagle in the rocks, the meaning of which had 
been previously unclear (&onuov... àtéxuaotov). In as much as the 
two oracles "sing in harmony," they send ten men to murder the child 
(5.92y2—4). Labda believes that they have come to see her baby out of 
*kindly feeling for his father" and gives the child to the man chosen by 
them to strike the blow, but the baby *by some divine chance" smiles up 
at him. ^Pity kept him back when he saw this." The first Bacchiad hands 
the baby on to the second and the second to the third until they retire 
in confusion in order to reaffirm their resolve. Since they cannot do the 
deed individually, they now hope to accomplish it as a group. Labda 
overhears them and intervenes, concealing Cypselus in a place that gave 
no signs at all (Gjoaotróratóv)—in a container (5.928). The Bacchiads 
return determined to kill, but cannot find Cypselus. He grows up to re- 
ceive a double-edged oracle that says that he and his sons will rule, but 
not his grandsons. His adult career is summarised in a few brutal lines: 
“He exiled many of the Corinthians, deprived many of their possessions, 
and many more of their lives." His onslaught was apparently not re- 
stricted to the Bacchiads. 

Herodotus applies a similar pattern to Cyrus of Persia (1.107—29).21 
Grandfather Astyages and his kinsman Harpagus (109.3) are the equiva- 


A]Long, Repetition 126—75 gives a detailed treatment of this story. 
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lent of the persecuting Bacchiads. Cyrus is the equivalent of Cypselus. 
Astyages' dreams and the Magi's interpretation of them are the equiva- 
lent of the Bacchiad interpretation of the oracles about Cypselus (107- 
8.2). The first dream causes Astyages to marry his daughter out of the 
royal clan to a Persian, an inferior who is the equivalent of Eetion. The 
second makes him send Harpagus to kill their child. The Median/Persian 
image of the tyrant is the vine and the flood, whereas the Greek image is 
the lion and the boulder. Harpagus fails in his task as does the first Bac- 
chiad, and he goes home in tears which represent the pity of the first 
Bacchiad (109.1), respecting the bonds of kinship and fearing the reper- 
cussions the slaughter might later provoke from an old king without an 
heir and his daughter (109.3-4). He hands him on to a herdsman to kill, 
but he in turn spares the child when his wife cries too, having just given 
birth to her own dead infant (112.1). The passing of Cypselus from the 
first Bacchiad to the second and third in turn finds its parallel in the way 
Harpagus passes on the child to the herdsman, and the herdsman to his 
wife (110ff.). Like Labda this woman intervenes to save the child, putting 
her stillborn infant into his cradle (&yyoc, the equivalent of Cypselus' 
container: 113.1), and brings him up in the mountains of Media, where 
she and her husband live. This remote place has affinities with the rocks 
of Petra in which Cypselus presumably grows up. We hear nothing of 
Cypselus from infancy to adulthood. In the case of Cyrus, however, this 
gap is filled (114-16). Though Astyages recognises Cyrus when Cyrus is 
brought before him for behaving like a king in a children's game, he lets 
him live because the Magi interpret the game incorrectly as the prema- 
ture fulfilment of his destiny (120-21). Cyrus returns to his real mother 
in Persia and grows up to conquer and enslave the Medes, as Cypselus 
grew up to subject the Corinthians, though in a different way (123— 
29). The equivalent of the oracle that unleashed the mature identity of 
Cypselus is the sign sent by his kinsman Harpagus in the hare's belly. 
Cyrus conquers a king in battle who is capable of killing and cooking a 
man's son and serving him up for dinner, but exhibits such thirst for 
blood himself that he had his fill even in death—with his head in a 
bucket of blood. 

The story of Periander's persecution of his son Lycophron has a 
similar pattern and exhibits the same motif of pity—it tells of a challenge 
to the tyrannical authority of a father by his son and the usurpation that 
almost occurred (3.48—53).2 The story again concerns three generations 


22 Andrewes, Greek Tyrants 52: “the fringes of domestic saga, how he murdered his 
wife and quarrelled with his sons, where fact and fiction are hard to distinguish and 
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and an offended female, who in this case is Periander’s wife Melissa, the 
daughter of Procles the tyrant of Epidaurus and mother of Lycophron, 
the future tyrant of Corinth. Periander does not just cast her out as in 
other stories, but kills her, thus creating a threat from her son Lyco- 
phron, who champions her cause. He learns of the offence by decipher- 
ing a question from his grandfather Procles, who had invited his grand- 
sons to his court and asked them whether they knew who killed their 
mother (3.50.1-3). The elder son does not see the question as a sign and 
therefore does not know how to interpret it (“the elder made no account 
of the word”). The younger son, however, sees it as a sign and seizes its 
meaning, and from that time refuses to speak to his father (3.50.3). Peri- 
ander then has to search for the sign and its meaning more actively than 
the persecuting relatives do in the Cypselus and Cyrus stories. He re- 
peatedly asks the elder boy what his grandfather had said, but the boy 
replies only that he was friendly, not remembering what had been said 
since it had meant nothing to him. Periander persists and eventually 
makes the boy remember the words, whose meaning he immediately 
recognises (3.51.1-2), as he recognised the signs of Thrasybulus and 
Melissa in Socles’ narrative (5.925-n). He banishes his younger son and 
tells the Corinthians not to receive him into their households, but they 
react as Harpagus did when he was told to kill Cyrus—fearing Periander 
but fearing equally to cause the death of his heir (3.51.3). Periander fi- 
nally has to pass a law in Corinth that none should receive or speak to 
Lycophron, but he feels pity for the relative he is persecuting—one will 
recall the Bacchiads’ compassion—when he sees him lying under rough 
shelter, unwashed and hungry (oixtıpe 3.52.3). Periander advises him not 
to continue to compete in anger against the man he should oppose least, 
or to show spleen against those who bore him and were better and 
stronger (AVTLOTATEWYV TE xai óoyfj XOEWHEVOG EC TOV oe Tpuova EXETIV 
... EG TOUS tox£ag xai £c TOUS xo£ocovag veOvuO 00a. 3.52.4—5). Perian- 
der expresses his hope that he has learned from his suffering that it is 
better to be envied than pitied (ua0ov 609 $80ovégzo0aqi xo£ooov £oti 7} 


folk-tale certainly has some part." Sourvinou-Inwood (* ‘Myth’ ") explains the pattern be- 
hind the story as an initiation rite. The problems in her interpretation are that she does not 
compare this story with others in Herodotus, but with those from other sources, so that the 
comparisons of the patterns and motifs are less persuasively established. In fact, compari- 
son of details and motifs from other stories in Herodotus suggest interpretations other 
than that of initiation, as I shall show. Moreover, Sourvinou-Inwood attempts to generalise 
the picture of Greek tyrants without considering the differences. She is of course right in 
reading the story as a myth of father-son conflict, but this is a very general and obvious 
theme. 
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otxtigeodau 3.52.5)—the proverbial wisdom.?? He continues his persecu- 
tion, however, as the Bacchiads did in different circumstances, when his 
son insolently tells him that he was convicted of breaking his own law, 
which forbade any communication with him. This makes Periander de- 
cide that his son harbours an “unmanageable and unconquerable 
wrong” (3.52.6). He sends him away to Corcyra, as Astyages sent Cyrus 
away to Persia, and Cypselus grew up in Petra. Then as he feels old age 
descending, and realizes that his elder son is too dull of wit to take on the 
tyranny, Periander sends heralds to Lycophron asking him to return, but 
his pleas are ignored. He sends his daughter (the intervening woman) to 
persuade him to come home to take up the tyranny (3.53.3—4). Lyco- 
phron ignores her too, agreeing to return only on condition that his fa- 
ther quit Corinth and move to Corcyra. In fear of having Periander as 
tyrant, the Corcyreans kill Lycophron, thus depriving the household of 
its only suitable heir. 

These three stories have common patterns, but comparison shows 
that their images of tyranny are adapted to their context. The story of 
Lycophron focuses on the household of Periander, and particularly on 
the loss of his only suitable heir. The general context of the story is the 
subsequent attack on Samos by the Corinthians, the result of a grudge 
dating from the time when the Samians intercepted and rescued the sons 
of the Corcyreans whom Periander sent to Alyattes to be castrated 
(3.48.1-2) and their dislike of the Corcyreans since the time of their 
foundation (3.49.1). The attempted castration is the specific context for 
the story of Lycophron. Periander had intended it as an act of revenge 
designed to desolate the houses of the Corcyreans as they desolated his 
own, by ending their bloodline's reproductive capacity as they ended his 
when they killed his only suitable male heir in his old age. Sourvinou- 
Inwood (“ *Myth' ” 250) counts the castration as part of the recreation of 
an initiation rite that she sees as central to the story, but the other more 
physical meaning of castration, which is the end of the genetic line, is a 
more appropriate reading.?4 


23Pindar Pythian 1.85: àà)' Sums, xo£ooqcv yao oixtiopod HBdvoc, un rapie xoà. 

24Periander shares his desire for revenge with the Greek from Pedasus, Hermo- 
timus, who castrates the whole family of Panionios, who had castrated him (8.104-6). The 
end of the bloodline is what castration means in the story of Hermotimus, and this con- 
firming evidence from Herodotus seems stronger to me than any general connexion with 
loss of manhood, initiation rites, or other examples from sources outside Herodotus. 
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Herodotus for that reason then adapts the common pattern to em- 
phasise the idea of the household and succession. He creates a family of 
father and mother, two sons and a daughter, and explores the dynamics 
of the family, particularly the succession, which involves the competition 
between father and son. He emphasises the dull wits of the elder brother, 
which prevent him from inheriting the house, and the sister's sex, which 
leaves Lycophron as the only suitable heir. He emphasises Lycophron's 
banishment from his own and all other households in Corinth, and the 
futile attempts to recall him. The concept of the desolate household 1s 
present throughout, but particularly in the sister's appeal (3.53.3—4). The 
other versions of the pattern have no need for such adaptation, even 
though they have a capacity for it. Herodotus refers in embryo to the 
motif of the old man without an heir in the story of Astyages, for exam- 
ple, when Harpagus explicitly is afraid to kill the only male heix of an 
aged king in case he or his daughter take subsequent revenge (1.109.3), 
but it is not developed because the context does not require it. 

The demands of the context also produce a range of tyrannical im- 
ages within the household of Periander. Lycophron and his brother are 
very different in their ability to recognise and decipher signs, yet both 
are sons of a tyrant. The contrast between Periander and Lycophron is 
far more important to Herodotus than any stereotype, for the unrelent- 
ing opposition of the son highlights the greater capacity of the father for 
human feeling. The father relents, even to the extent of transgressing his 
own law, when he sees his son in distress, whereas the son does not relent 
when he sees the distress of his father's old age, and he ignores the very 
human pleas of his sister. The range of image would be even wider if the 
woman were also considered tyrannical, and there is evidence in Thu- 
cydides that women identified with their tyrannical family26 Hartog and 
Lateiner consider Periander's attempted castration typically tyrannical, 
but this is hard to justify, since Herodotus sees it as part of a sequence of 
revenge and puts the initial blame squarely on the Corcyreans, as he 
does also in the case of Panionios, who first castrated Hermotimus.?7 


3 As in the embryonic version of the rise of Cypselus inside the story of Peisistratus. 

3Thuc. 6.59.3. 

27Hartog, Mirror 333. Lateiner in his catalogue chooses from this story only what 
fits the stereotype for Periander. It is not quite right to cite 3.49.2 as evidence that the 
tyrant commits atasthala, when it is the Corcyreans who are credited with this, and not 
quite fair to list 3.48.2 as evidence of "other outrages" when it is merely a repetition of the 
sentence at 49.2, Waters points to this (On Tyrants 19). Executing subjects without trial is 
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When he repeats his framing statement that Periander son of Cypselus 
sent away the three hundred sons for castration (3.49.2 cp. 48.2), he adds 
tıuwgeuuevog, “for the Corcyreans made the first move against him in 
outrageous deeds," referring forward to their murder of Lycophron 
(49.2). Herodotus seems to consider elsewhere that the person who initi- 
ates wrong in other passages bears the primary responsibility.23 Mutila- 
tion in revenge for ending the bloodline is in any case not restricted to 
tyrants, as the story of Hermotimus shows. Herodotus is careful to show 
that the Corinthians would not have taken up the cudgels against those 
who thwarted Periander after his death if they did not have good reasons 
of their own for hating Corcyra and the Samians who rescued the boys, 
which suggests that Periander was far from popular. Yet he passes up the 
opportunity to refer directly to the oracle which predicted the fall of the 
house in Lycophron's generation and might have created a more divine 
pattern of rise and fall. 

The persecution of heirs by their families over three generations 
characterises the tyrants of Corinth, but the story of Cypselus is adapted 
to very different circumstances from the story of Lycophron. Socles 
seeks to prove that tyranny is *more murderous and more unjust" than 
anything else in the world. The image in this case is the product of 
rhetoric designed to persuade the dramatic audience. The meaning of 
murderous is obvious, but the meaning of unjust can be debated. We 
think of law-breaking, but it is closely linked with the idea of murder 
and can extend beyond mere law-breaking to behaviour that knows no 
law, and is pure aggression. This is the way it seems to be understood in 
the story. The first element in the common pattern shared with Cyrus is 
the warning—-in this case two oracles rather than dreams. Socles tells us 
that the oracles described Cypselus as a “boulder from a rocky place” 


perhaps not the best way to describe the bare mention of the killing of his wife (3.50.1). 
Periander's proclamation that no-one speak to his son (3.52.6) is not quite evidence that 
Periander inhibits speech and thought (cp. 3.80.5), and may even find justification in Athe- 
nian law (see below n.38). The idea that rule is based on his own and his subjects' fear does 
not take into account that this fear is inspired by the law (3.52.2), which seems a quite 
proper state of affairs. The Spartans "fear the law as a master" too (7.104.4). The evidence 
for the view that power depends on one man, not on institutions, is taken from a speech de- 
livered by Periander's daughter, which has its own agenda and in any case does not quite 
say this (3.53.4). It rather says that tyranny has many lovers, which is an expansion of 
Herodotus common explanation of how tyranny arises—that men fal] in love with it 
(Deioces, etc.). Lycophron gives us more and less than Lateiner's stereotype. 
Gould, Herodotus 82-85. 
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and a “flesh-devouring lion.” The images are far more actively aggres- 
sive than the vine and the flood that was Cyrus, i.e., the first adaptation 
of the common pattern to the context. There has been a debate about 
the apparently favourable nature of the oracles. This seems to me mis- 
guided. The lion is an unmistakeable Homeric reference to bloodthirst 
of a very aggressive sort, particularly in the way it descends wholesale on 
flocks and herds.?? Cypselus descends on the Corinthians in this way, too. 
Some believe that it strikes discord with his infancy, but other represen- 
tations of the lion make it peculiarly appropriate for a sweet child who 
will grow up to become a savage tyrant. Cypselus takes on his mature 
tyrannical identity as surely as the cub “held in arms like a nursling 
child” takes on the adult savagery of the grown lion in Agamemnon, 
slaughtering the flocks and filling the house with blood.3° The boulder is 
just as appropriate an image of savagery. Homer describes Hector’s on- 
slaught in Iliad 13.137 as that of a boulder coming down from a rocky 
place: óAoovtoóxogc WS ano névonc.? The fatal behaviour of this rolling 
piece of murder is like that of the lion, whom Homer also calls 6A00- 
mov. Hector’s key action as boulder is killing (145). Homer’s phrase 
could indeed have generated some of the detail of the story of Cypse- 
lus—for example, the designation of his hometown as Petra (Syjpov uév 
&ov £x IIévorc), which means ‘the rock’.32 The rocky place from which 
the fatal boulder rolls becomes in our story the real town of Petra from 
which Cypselus rolls down as a boulder on monarchic men. The common 
motif whereby the usurper grows up outside the civilised world of the 
city and the court is here also particularly adapted to the harshness of 
the image.?? Both lions and boulders are at home in such rocky places. 
Eetion's difficulty in fathering a child from Labda or any other woman 


29See examples in Iliad 15.592—93, 630-36. 

39 Aesch. Ag. 717-36 is the locus classicus of the growth of savagery: the lion cub, 
mild and sweet in its infancy, “revealed the nature of its parents" in its maturity. 

31fanko, The Iliad, loc. cit. 

32No such connexion has been previously made between the Homeric lines and the 
story. However, Sourvinou-Inwood believes facts like these are mythically generated, and 
Homer can be counted mythic for these purposes. 

33Sourvinou-Inwood, “ ‘Myth’ " 259-60 sees the marginal exclusion of the youth in 
the stories as part of the initiation rite preliminary to the takeover by the son of the father's 
central place. This need not contradict my present argument, but it is important to note 
that it is not the father who marginalises Cypselus here, but the Bacchiads who marginalise 
his mother by marrying her to an already marginalised husband. This makes the initiation 
rite only one explanation of marginality, as also in the case of castration (see above). 
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(5.9282) and Labda's deformity may also find their appropriate home on 
a barren outcrop.?* Cyrus was mothered by one who could not give birth 
to a live child either, and who lived in the remote mountains of Media 
away from the plain (1.110.1-2). There are other more imaginative possi- 
bilities for Cypselus. Hector as boulder runs out of violence when he 
comes to the plain, and this could have generated the idea of the oracle 
that declared that the line of Cypselus will also run out of steam when he 
comes from Petra to the plain of Corinth, that he and his sons will rule, 
but not the sons of his sons. The absence from the career of Cypselus of 
any period of childhood or youth is a more certain variation on the story 
of Cyrus. His savage maturity seems to come upon him as suddenly as 
the lion's or the boulder's onslaught. Herodotus does not count all tyran- 
nies so murderous in their onslaught. The image of the vine and the flood 
implies no such ferocious menace in Cyrus, nor is there any such impli- 
cation in the signs for Lycophron or Peisistratus. The ancestry of his fa- 
ther Eetion may also confirm the savagery latent in the bloodline of 
Cypselus. He is descended from the Lapith Caeneus (5.9201) whose 
name can be read as the 'slaughterer' (xaiveiv).35 The context of Socles’ 
speech rules the image. 

There remains the problem of the prediction of justice in the oracle 
about the boulder. Oracles are naturally allusive and ambiguous, liable 
to be misinterpreted by the unwary. The description of the boulder as 
one which will fall on monarch men and the expression dixouwoeı dE 
Kögıvdov could be interpreted as bringing justice to Corinth in a good 
sense, but the language suggests that this boulder will punish or pass 
judgement on Corinth without the usual connotations of justice (LSJ 
IIL1). The translation “lay claim to Corinth" or “demand (to have) Cor- 
inth as a right" with the infinitive could be quite without such connota- 
tions: LSJ s.v. II especially Thuc. 5.26.2: ovy, 608öc. Significantly, He- 
rodotus uses this verb with the direct object construction elsewhere in 
respect of people subjected to an imperfect kind of justice by tyrants, 
which can be too harsh, lacking in compassion, or arbitrary. Deioces of 
Media, who is explicitly called a tyrant, passes judgement on the insolent 
immediately after establishing his tyranny, but his justice is harsh and de- 


34Garland, Eye 98. Vernant, “Oedipus,” well aware of the influence of old myth on 
images of tyranny, perhaps pushes the imagery of lameness too far in pursuing the lame 
line of Labda down through Cypselus and Periander to Lycophron; cp. Bremmer, “Greek 
Oedipus Complex." 

35Delcourt, “Légende” 131-44 and passim. 
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livered in writing from his palace without human contact and he employs 
spies throughout the land (1.100.1: ¿xei ôè tata Óuwxóoyunos xal 
èxodtuve Ewvröv vij vugavvióu Tv TO Sixavov uAGooov yahEeRds. xal 
tac te Ólxac yeadovtes Eow xag’ EXEIVOV &ozéumeoxov, xai EXEIVOG 
diaxoivov TAG elomeqouévac EXTTEUTTEORE . . . EL viva. zv vOGvorvo Bei- 
Covta tobvov OxWs HETATENWALTO xat GEinv EXÜCTOV Adtxnpatoc EÖL- 
naiev. «ai oi KOTKOXONOL TE xai xav oor Oav ave z&cav Thy xoonv 
this Noxe).26 Cambyses also passes judgement on the Egyptian priests in 
this language in his usual arbitrary way (3.29.3). Cypselus' attack on the 
Corinthians seems to be a similar sort of judgement, for the oracle pre- 
dicts two acts of aggression, the first against the Bacchiads, the second 
against the Corinthians in general. Though he may have been right to 
attack the former (but see below), he had no justification to attack the 
latter.?? 

Herodotus confirms that Cypselus was no agent of real justice in 
his later statement that wrong (xaxov) was fated to be born from the 
seed of Eetion (5.9201). Periander sees the same “unmanageable and 
unconquerable wrong" (xaxóv...dmogov... xal avixntov 3.52.6) in 
Lycophron when he rejects his compassion. His wrong indeed consists of 
his rejection of compassion in favour of strict law, and this is confirmed 
when he also rejects his sister's request not to cure one wrong with an- 
other and refuses to follow her paradigm of those who put more merciful 
feelings before justice (uy v xax@ TO xaxóv ið. xokol TOV óvaicv tà 
EILELIKEOTEQA MEOTLAEtOL). Lycophron’s double rejection of his father's 
pity and his sister's pleas underlines the harshness and lack of compas- 
sion in his commitment to justice. Herodotus has already exemplified the 
correct paradigm in Periander, when he has him pass the law that fore- 
bade any communication with his son, then transgress it in order to ex- 
press his own softer feelings for him.?8 Justice or judgement without 
compassion, humanity, or justification is then characteristic of Cypselus' 


36] ateiner has difficulty fitting Deioces to his unfavourable stereotype (Historical 
Method 171). Pace Flory, Archaic Smile 120—28 who says that Herodotus produces a com- 
pletely favourable impression. 

37McGlew, Tyranny 63-74 believes that the oracles mark Cypselus as a bringer of 
justice, both welcomed and feared but there is nothing in him that the Corinthians can wel- 
come. 

33 Harrison, The Law of Athens 75 n. 2 and 75—77 indicates that the Athenian father 
was within his rights to do this. The technical term for his action àxoxnovtrev is close to 
Herodotus’ xýgvypa. Xenophon H.G. 1.7.35 describes how Callixeinus incurred this pen- 
alty from his citizens even without the law. 
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treatment of the Corinthians, Deioces’ treatment of ‘insolence’ among 
his population, Cambyses' treatment of the priests, and Lycophron's 
treatment of his father. But the stereotype is broken when we come to 
Periander— precisely because he is needed as a contrast to his son— 
though in his other story the enormities he commits to recover a for- 
eigner's deposit may imply excessive justice or injustice.?9 

The next part of the story that is particularly developed within the 
common pattern is the failure of the Bacchiads to kill their baby relative, 
and this highlights Cypselus’ lack of compassion. The substitution of 
banishment for killing in the story of Lycophron represents that story's 
own adaptation to the theme of revenge and the desolate household, be- 
cause the heir must eventually be killed by the Corcyreans. The Bac- 
chiad failure is shared by the persecuting relatives in the story of Cyrus, 
but that failure is a matter of deliberate decision not to kill, which is 
adapted to the theme of the disobedience of Harpagus, to which the 
usurper story is married. The Bacchiads on the other hand fail to kill the 
child in spite of their desire to do so. There is no doubt that they are mur- 
derous in their intention (£0£Aovveg StadOeioat... ÜNOHTEVEOVTES TÒ 
xaðiov . . . IOOCOVÖLDAL. . .), but their bloodthirsty streak fails them as 
individuals when the baby smiles up at each of them in turn, and it takes 
the full ten of them to recover enough aggression to resolve to do the 
deed together as a group (olxtdc tig foyer Gxoxtetvon . . . obdevög Bov- 
Aopévou ÖLeEyAoaodaL... NÜVTAG tot movou petioyetv ...). This adap- 
tation is designed to prove Socles’ main contention that tyranny was 
“more murderous and more unjust” than any other form of government, 
for the murderous instinct of the tyrant proves far stronger than the 
murderous intention of the oligarchs. This is why he calls the Bacchiads 
oligarchic, the political type next in line to tyranny. They are able to im- 
plement their murderous intentions on a mere child only as a group, 
whereas Cypselus worked his alone on the whole citizen body. They are 
then foiled by a mere woman, who hides their victim where they are un- 
able to find it for all their searching. We might rightly conclude that even 
murderous oligarchs are less murderous as individuals than tyrants. The 


39Periander’s intentions regarding the deposit are unclear. Herodotus 6.86 tells sto- 
ries that associate justice with such deposits, and if Periander was trying to find the deposit 
in order to restore it to its rightful owner, then he would be going to abnormal lengths to 
restore it. He could of course be trying to steal it, in which case the reverse of justice ap- 
plies. 
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divine smile that protects this baby tyrant-to-be should give no cause 
for concern; it adapts a convention from another pattern of the rise of 
tyranny. The smile is like the river that miraculously rises up to protect 
Perdiccas, the tyrant-to-be of Macedonia. 

The motif of pity inducing hesitation to murder a potential tyrant 
has the dramatic effect of holding the persecution in suspense. It has 
been interpreted as favourable to Cypselus because it has been thought 
exceptional in an image of tyranny. The comparison of the stories shows 
that, far from being exceptional, it is a regular feature which confirms 
the tyrannical identity of the recipients of pity rather than denying it. 
This is not to say, however, that it is part of a general stereotype—only a 
stereotype within this particular pattern. Neither Peisistratus nor Deio- 
ces are the objects of pity. The motif contrasts the humanity of the family 
members who persecute the potential tyrant, with the latter's own lack 
of humanity. Labda expects the Bacchiads have come out of duAodboo- 
ovvy and they confirm this by showing pity, but there is no such return 
from the baby they spare. Procles éptAodeQoveeto toward his grandsons. 
Periander shows the same compassion toward his son, but he has no such 
return either. Yet there are adaptations even in the use of this motif. The 
pity of the Bacchiads is used to point to the more murderous nature of 
tyranny, which is the central theme. Periander's pity is part of a paradigm 
of family behaviour that serves the theme of the household. 


READING THE IMAGES OF PERIANDER 


Socles tells two stories of similar type about Periander (5.92¢-n). 
Periander was at first milder than his father, but he *kept company with 
Thrasybulus the tyrant of Miletus through means of messengers" and be- 
came much more murderous (naıbovwtegog). The two stories explain 
the onset of his violence as the result of his decipherment of signs, a mo- 
tif he shares with the Bacchiads, who are not usurping tyrants, rather 
than with his father Cypselus, who is. Periander sent a herald to Thra- 
sybulus to find out how best to secure his state. Thrasybulus led the her- 
ald through the field destroying the highest heads of grain, saying noth- 
ing about the question of government but talking about other matters. 
*When the herald came back to Corinth, Periander was anxious to find 


40H dt. 8.137-38. 
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out the advice, but the herald said that Thrasybulus gave him no advice, 
that he was amazed at him, at the nature of the man he had sent him to, 
how careless and wantonly destructive of his own property he was, 
telling him what he had seen at the side of Thrasybulus. Periander, per- 
ceiving what had been done, grasping the point that Thrasybulus was ad- 
vising him to slaughter the chief men in the city, thereupon revealed all 
wrong to his citizens.” Thrasybulus offered advice in a symbolic display 
of action. The herald did not recognise it as symbolic, for though he re- 
ported the action, he at first denied that Thrasybulus had given him any 
advice, just as Periander’s elder son could not see the message in the 
symbolic speech of his grandfather. Periander recognises the action as 
symbolic as soon as the tale is told, as he and his son both do in the other 
story, and as the Bacchiads do too when they secure the second oracle. 
Herodotus takes a page to explain these origins of the terror. He then 
describes the terror in one sentence, before proceeding to the stripping 
of the women and the burning of their clothes. Periander sent heralds 
to the oracle of the dead at Thesprotoi on Acheron to find the where- 
abouts of a deposit of treasure that belonged to a foreigner. His dead 
wife Melissa appeared but refused to reveal its whereabouts and said 
that she was cold, since her funeral clothing had not been burned with 
her. The proof of the truth of what she said was her reference to the 
loaves that Periander put in a cold oven. Periander believed what the 
heralds reported back since she was the only person who knew that he 
had lain with her after her death when she was cold in that sense. He 
took her reference to the loaves as a “trusted symbol” (zvoróv auußo- 
Aauov), by which is meant here the practice of friends breaking a coin in 
half, for example, so that they can always recognise each other by the 
sign of the perfectly joined coin.42 Periander “in a single day” then 
stripped all the women of Corinth indiscriminately and burned their 
clothes to make Melissa warm. He sent a second time to her and she re- 
vealed the whereabouts of the treasure. There is again that intelligence 
of tyrants over the heads of the heralds. Melissa was the daughter and 
wife of actual tyrants and mother of a potential one. 

Socles is adapting both these stories as he adapted the story of 


41 This holocaust is traced by some to an actual practice in Corinthian society, Ads- 
head, Politics 42 n. 148. Sourvinou-Inwood’s methodology would certainly not allow this! 

?2 Steiner, Tyrant's Writ 30-31, 42 analyses this concept in which one partner cannot 
operate without the other. 
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Cypselus. Thrasybulus’ dumb show conveys the basic image of the tyr- 
anny of Periander, just as the oracles conveyed the basic image of the 
tyranny of Cypselus. The image is of the wanton waste of his own re- 
sources (KOAOUWV &oourre . . . ÖLEGBELPE . . . NAEANATYA TE xal TOV av- 
TOV OLVAUMOOV... Povevetv...). Periander wastes the people in his 
own town as Thrasybulus wasted the corn in his own fields. There is 
more waste of grain in the loaves of bread that Periander put into Me- 
lissa’s cold oven—destined never to rise. He wastes his own seed in this 
necrophiliac enterprise, as the seed of others was wasted in his purge of 
the men.? The image of wasted seed produces a connexion with the 
story of Cypselus and a contrast with it too. Labda and Eetion had trou- 
ble conceiving their son (5.9202). Yet the single seed granted by Delphi 
gave rise to Cypselus from barren rocks and barren parents, and far from 
being put into a cold oven, was protected in the xvwéAn, another con- 
tainer which should probably be identified as a receptacle for storing 
grain (the contemporary meaning of the word) and is far more likely to 
be a suitable hiding-place in the house of Labda than a bee-hive (which 
seems to be the other later meaning). Periander’s images of waste have 
brought the reader down from the barren rocks of Petra to the luxuriant 
plain of Corinth, as Cyrus came down from the mountains of Media to 
the plain, but the seed once so successfully nurtured in that poorer land- 
scape is now being wasted in a richer one. The stripping of the women 
and the burning of their clothing has caused trouble to those who cannot 
see anything evidently murderous about it, but it is a fine example of 
sudden aggressive onslaught, as well as extravagant waste of resources. 
Periander in one day orders the women of Corinth to dress for a festival, 
strips them and burns their festival clothing—to please a single dead 
wife who because of his actions had not the warmth of her own, in order 
to recover a treasure. The indiscriminate onslaught on women both free 
and unfree may recall the indiscriminate attack of the lion and suggest 
that Periander is now going further than the selective waste of the high- 
est heads by Thrasybulus. The stripping might be a harvesting metaphor, 
which would have him strip and burn his entire harvest. His waste of re- 
sources rather than his sexual excess, impiety or onslaught against citi- 
zens certainly seems to be the central characterisation because it is in 


43Dubois, Sowing 111-13 also reads the imagery in this way, but she does not connect 
this with the rest of the story of Periander or the story of Cypselus. 
4] SJ s.v. I, Ar. Pax 631 versus Plutarch and other later authors. 
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keeping with the image of Thrasybulus.*5 Grain, textiles, and manpower 
are central to the ancient Greek domestic economy and they are all 
spoiled in this story. A more ambitious reading might detect the invasion 
of the plain by the hills, the centre by the margins, with the accompany- 
ing agricultural implications. The tyrants of Corinth laid claim to and 
then laid waste to the resources of the people of the plain. Cyrus also 
comes from mountain to plain and poverty to wealth, but the theme of 
resources is developed in another way (1.126). Peisistratus might be an- 
other variant on this in his association with the hills and return from ex- 
ile, but there is again no waste. 

It is important to distinguish the special characteristics of the im- 
ages of tyranny from others, and this involves comparison of a range of 
other common patterns in which tyrants are not the central figures. The 
decipherment story is an example. Deborah Steiner has argued for a link 
between the secret and private processes of writing and the political pro- 
cesses and outcomes of autocratic systems of government, that the auto- 
crat monopolises information and regulates its transmission through 
confidential media. She extends her thesis about writing to other kinds 
of signs, such as the bonfires that Clytaemnestra interprets in Agamem- 
non.*6 Clytaemnestra is sole possessor of the knowledge of their mean- 
ing as far as the uncomprehending chorus is concerned, but she is hand 
in glove with Agamemnon, describing her communication with him as a 
‘token’ and a shared ‘symbol’ (ovpBodov line 315). “To write [and other 
symbolic communication should be added to this] in the landscape of 
Herodotus and other contemporary authors, is to enter the world of the 
tyrant.”47 We could apply the thesis to the stories of the tyrants of Cor- 
inth and agree that Lycophron and Periander in their stories are expert 


*5Dubois, Sowing 115 sees only a sexual element in the stripping of the women, par- 
allel to the stripping of Melissa before the necrophilia, and this may be valid. The empha- 
sis, however, on the waste of resources seems to me a stronger theme. Herodotus makes no 
reference to subsequent sexual activity on Periander's part, whereas the burning of the 
clothes is a clear reference to waste. It is also difficult to find an emphasis on impiety in the 
details of the story, though it may be implied in his desecration of a festival. Pellizer, “Il 
forno freddo" 810-11 emphasises the wholesale attack on the female population, presum- 
ably to parallel the earlier attack on the male, but this again fails to explain the precise de- 
tail of the stripping and burning of the festival clothing. Waste seems evident. Cp. also Ver- 
nant, “Oedipus” 30. 

46Steiner, Tyrant's Writ 169-70. 

4? Steiner, Tyrant's Writ 128. 
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interpreters of secret signs.* Lycophron's ability is not part of an initia- 
tion rite, as Sourvinou-Inwood (“ ‘Myth’ ” 255) would have it, but it is 
the reason why Periander eventually identifies him as his successor, dis- 
missing the elder son as slow-witted (3.53.1). Periander's symbolic com- 
munications with Thrasybulus and Melissa match those of Clytaem- 
nestra and Agamemnon, right down to their shared oWpBodov. We could 
even say that Socles’ public opposition to the Spartans' proposal ex- 
plains his presentation of the Cypselid tyranny in terms of their secret 
processes. Steiner notes that Herodotus and other fifth-century writers 
present the clash between tyrants and proto-democrats as between writ- 
ers/secret signers and public speakers.® 

Yet the decipherment of signs is by no means unique to tyrants, nor 
are the patterns of their decipherment. The Bacchiads are not tyrants 
but they successfully decipher the oracles. Lichas the Spartiate is no ` 
tyrant either, but he is able to interpret an oracle in order to facilitate the 
rise of the Spartans to domination of the Peloponnese, just as Periander 
interprets the signs of Thrasyboulos and Melissa before the outbreak of 
his violence. Lichas matched the activities at a metal-working forge to 
the riddle of the oracle that promised the Spartans control of Tegea if 
they brought home the bones of Orestes (1.67-68). The Spartans here 
seek what tyrants in the later stories will seek—access to buried infor- 
mation, and they seek it in the language of those stories (1.67.3 tov yà- 
Qov £v t xéoo, cp. 9272; 1.67.5 x&vva ðtýuevor cp. 9281-2). Lichas 
acquires the key to his oracle from the Tegeans themselves, and this al- 
lows the Spartans to oppress them, just as the Bacchiads acquired the 
key to their oracle from Eetion, then use this new knowledge to oppress 
his son. The worker at the forge shares the inability of Periander’s her- 
alds and his elder son to comprehend the significance of the information 
he supplies (1.68.3 6 pév 5H oi £Aeye tå neo Onwmee, 6 68 Evv@oas tå 
Aeyöneva xt., cp. 9263). The description of Spartan success that follows 
this long story of signs is as brief as the description of the mature tyranny 
of Periander that followed his. The word used for control of the Pelo- 
ponnese, xateotoaupevn, is regularly used of eastern domination over 
subject peoples (1.68.6; cp. 1.27.1, 28.1, 171.1, 177). Their rise is expressed 
in the same terms as Cypselus’ (1.66.1 ava te ES5oapov avtixa, cp. 5.9261 


48Steiner does not treat the Cypselids in this way (Tyrant's Writ 181-85). 
*9?Steiner, Tyrant's Writ 166-74 esp. 168. Aesch. Supp. 944—49 offers a particular ex- 
ample. 
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Eder xaxd avaPAaotetv), but while Lichas may facilitate Spartan tyr- 
anny over the Peloponnese, he is not himself a tyrant in any sense.50 

The decipherment of signs, as in the stories of the Bacchiads and 
Periander and Lycophron, seems to be a common explanation of action 
in Herodotus rather than something characteristically tyrannical. More 
than once he explains action as the result of a character finding a way out 
of a dilemma “either by thinking of it himself or being advised by some- 
one else" (e.g., 1.19, 61, 191).5t He seems to expand this in the passages in 
question by adding “through the intelligent decipherment of signs,” pro- 
ducing a narrative in which the time spent on the process leading to 
the action outstrips the action. Such decipherment seems to be another 
storyteller's explanatory device, to be added to those discussed already 
by Gould.5? We would want to know why the tyrants followed the advice 
they deciphered, or how they carried out their purges, or how the Spar- 
tans came to dominate the Peloponnese. The possession of the bones 
was an important psychological coup, but there surely was some military 
action as well? The story does not address such matters. We would dis- 
tinguish divine advice from oracles and human advice from Thrasybulus 
and Melissa and Procles: the story does not. Periander could be marked 
by the more tyrannical character of his advisors—but Cypselus is ad- 
vised by an oracle, and he is also a tyrant. 

There seems no problem in proving that the denunciation of tyr- 
anny serves the narrower context of Socles' speech or that the images of 
tyranny are not merely accidental or traditional or stereotypical. He- 
rodotus/Socles adapts common patterns and motifs to produce a calcu- 
lated and integrated denunciation of two generations of tyranny. The 
next question is about the impact the speech has on its dramatic audi- 
ence and Herodotus' own contemporary audience. 

The dramatic audience for the speech consists of Spartans, their al- 
lies, and Hippias. Hippias is bound not to like what he hears because he 
is himself a tyrant, but he has only a warner's role to play about the harm 
that the Athenians will inflict on the Corinthians in the future. The de- 
nunciation is unlikely to dissuade the Spartans from their intention to 


56For historical treatments of this passage see Adshead, Politics 28-30, Cartledge, 
Sparta 139—40. 

S Xenophon also uses the device, H.G. 5.4.31. 

526Gould, Herodotus 73-78. 
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impose tyranny, since it is unlikely to outweigh their fear of challenge to 
their power—though it might perhaps shame them. The allies do not 
need to be persuaded of the harshness of tyranny, since they already dis- 
approve of the Spartan proposal before they hear Socles speak. The 
speech seems rather to motivate them to a demonstration of their own 
freedom and collective equality with the Spartans by illustrating the kind 
of government that could be coming their way, as well as that of Athens, 
and providing an example of outspoken opposition to Sparta that they 
could follow. The Spartans propose to restore tyranny to Athens because 
they believe that continuing freedom will make her their equal in 
strength, whereas tyrannical government will reduce her to weakness 
and obedience and allow them to maintain their pre-eminence (5.91.1). 
They might apply this kind of policy to any of the allied powers who 
showed the same signs. Socles and the allies certainly fear it, for though 
the Spartans emphasise their equality with their allies in their appeal to 
them for common purpose and action in restoring tyranny to Athens 
(91.3), Socles believes that they intend to restore tyranny to all the cities 
(9201 and £5), as do the other allies in the end (93.2). Yet the allies 
already demonstrate a dangerous tendency to the weakness associated 
with tyranny. Herodotus says that they disapproved of the Spartan pro- 
posal, but were at first unwilling to voice their opposition: ^The majority 
of the allies did not accept their words. While the rest remained silent, 
Socles of Corinth spoke as follows" (5.92.1). They spoke out only when 
they heard Socles' free and fearless opposition not only to the Spartans 
but to Hippias as well, which was highly symbolic of the refusal to accept 
tyranny: “The rest of the allies kept silent meanwhile, but when they 
heard Socles speaking like a free man (£AevOsoGc) every one of them 
broke voice and chose the opinion of the Corinthian. They bore witness 
against the Lacedaemonians not to cause revolution in any Hellenic city. 
This was the end of that matter" (5.93.2). Herodotus is adapting the 
stock situation in which a proposal provokes a dissatisfied silence from 
the general audience in Homer, butis broken by a lone voice whose op- 
position wins their acclaim.53 Socles is that lone voice and his speech mo- 
tivates the rest to speak. The growth of their allies from subservient si- 
lence to open opposition ironically confirms the strengthening effects of 


53]liad 3.95--96; 7.92—95, 398—99; 8.28—30; 9.29—31, 430—33, 693--96; 10.218-19, 313-18, 
23.676. 
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freedom which the Spartans so feared in Athens. Socles’ speech also 
shows graphically the ways in which tyranny can keep a population 
down. Cypselus shows how much more murderous and aggressive tyr- 
anny would be even than the narrowest of oligarchies. Periander con- 
firms the wanton waste of men and grain, and the textiles that were a 
special mark of wealth. These aspects of the image of tyranny along with 
the example that Socles set encourage the allies to break their silence 
and assert their rejection of that kind of government from Sparta. 

The subsequent readers of the narrative are another audience to 
consider. They might observe that the Spartans, as well as wanting to im- 
pose domestic tyrannies in order to keep others weak (5.91.1), received 
oracles previously in the possession of the Peisistratids and worked with 
the tyrant Hippias to prevent their outcome (5.90.2), just as Periander 
within the speech worked with Thrasybulus to secure an outcome, il- 
lustrating the proverbial wisdom that “a tyrant works with a tyrant" 
(8.142.5). Moreover, they worked with Hippias because they shared the 
tyrant Gelon's view that the demos was ungrateful and not a fit partner 
(7.156.3, 5.90.1, 91.2). The Spartans themselves might not like to be re- 
minded of this or of their day of signal failure to keep Athens or the al- 
lies in check, but their allies of a later time might revel in their one-time 
assertion of independence, when Sparta tried to retain her pre-emi- 
nence by encouraging them to join her in suppressing the freedom and 
strength of Athens, but pushed them instead into a demonstration of the 
very qualities they so feared in Athens. The delegate from Corinth is an 
appropriate man to denounce tyranny because the Corinthians had a no- 
torious tyranny and were natural leaders of the allies, but the more gen- 
eral audience might appreciate the ironical way in which the city which 
leads the movement against crushing the growth of Athens in the name 
of freedom is most destined to be harmed by it. Hindsight showed that 
Socles and the allies were nursing up a lion's cub, yet there was no other 
choice that a free man or city could have made between being ruled by 
domestic tyrannies and having all Greece in a state of subservience to 
Sparta, or being ruled by free governments and risking damage from a 
rising power in the struggle for control that might then ensue. The Athe- 
nians themselves might take no exception to being reminded that they 
owed the survival of their democracy to Corinth and her Peloponnesian 
allies, but the reference to the damage they later inflicted on the Corin- 
thians would put a dent in their image as a repayer of favours. Xenophon 
records the view that the Spartans owed their existence to those ances- 
tral Athenians who saved the sons of Heracles from Eurystheus, and 
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that the Athenians had also given the gift of corn to the Peloponne- 
sians.^^ Herodotus is touching on a propaganda war here. 

There is also a more diffuse meaning to consider. The Homeric 
precedent for narrative as persuasion offers the model. Bryan Hains- 
worth says of the speech of Phoenix: *In its primary function as a model 
for Akhilleus to act upon the parable of Meleagros not only fails but is 
also encumbered with several superfluous features: the prominence of 
Kleopatre, her role in bringing pressure on Meleagros, and his implied 
death. The presence of these features helps to establish a secondary 
function of the paradigm by means of which the poet constructs a mirror 
of the action of his poem and communicates to his audience an interpre- 
tation of Akhilleus’ uijvu; oUAou£vn."55 Readers see the future of Achil- 
les foreshadowed in those features considered superfluous to the imme- 
diate persuasion—Cleopatra is Patroclus, and Meleager will also die 
after returning to battle. 

The growth of Athens that leads up to the crisis offers this same 
sort of wider context for the speech of Socles.56 There are parallels be- 
tween the Bacchiads and Sparta, and between Cypselus and Athens. The 
Spartans are an unspoken oligarchy, and in the narrative they fear the 
Athenians as a rising power that threatens their pre-eminence. The Bac- 
chiads are called an oligarchy, and in the speech they fear Cypselus for 
the same reasons. They are warned by oracles of the boulder and the lion 
that will crush and devour them, and the Spartans are warned by oracles 
of the àvaoota that they will suffer from the Athenians—the word 
Lateiner considers programmatic of tyranny.5? The sentence structures 
describing the acquisition and decipherment of the oracles reinforce the 
parallel: xv modtegov pév Hoav dóa£sc, tote 58 KAeou£vseoc xopicayv- 
tos ég Xndotnv e&€uaBov (5.90.2), todto èv Sy toto. Baxyiddyor 


55 Xenophon H.G. 6.3.6 and 6.5.47, also in Herodotus 9.27.2, Lysias Epitaphios 11-16, 
Isocrates Panegyricus 54-65, etc. 

ssHainsworth, The Iliad 140 and see 131—40. 

56Strasburger, “Herodot” has a formative discussion of the speech of Socles, focus- 
ing however not on the stories of Cypselus and Periander that make up its content but on 
its larger context, in order to reveal the apparent ambivalence of Herodotus' attitude to 
Athens, particularly in the interchange between Socles and Hippias at the end. Stadter, 
'Athenian Arche' argues most recently for a tyrannical view of Athens, but emphasises the 
multiple levels in the speech of Socles, 782 n. 3. Gould, Herodotus 118 does not generally 
like the idea of references in Herodotus to the contemporary situation. 

57L ateiner, Historical Method 177. 
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*tQÓveQov YEVOLEVOV Hv &xéxpagotov, Tote Sé TO "Hetiwvi yevöuevov Gg 
ENVGOVTO KUTIXA xai TO MEOTEQOV ovvíjxav EOV GUVMSOV TO "“Hetiwvos 
(5.92y1). The Spartans try to crush the challenge from another state by 
imposing tyranny, whereas the Bacchiads try to crush a challenge from 
tyranny within the state through murder. Yet the general parallel of one 
ruling group trying to preserve power by weakening or eliminating oth- 
ers holds true, and this makes Cypselus paradigmatic of Athens. They 
both rise from infant weakness to mature domination of others. The pat- 
tern of Cypselus’ rise is complete, whereas Athens is just beginning to 
grow, but she is giving clear signs of eventual challenge to the Spartans, 
and Cypselus may show where she is heading. The rise of the free state 1s 
different from the rise of the tyrannical individual in obvious ways, but 
the oracles make it clear that both are destined to do damage—the free 
state to the other states of Greece, the tyrannical individual to the other 
groups in his city—and that neither Bacchiads nor Spartans will stop 
them (£AevOsooO0sig avexvuwpe 5.91.2 perhaps suggests that Athens after 
liberation “did a KinpgAoc"). The Spartans point to the damage the 
Athenians will do when they say that the neighbours of Athens have al- 
ready begun to learn about the resulting cost of her growth, and if they 
are not stopped taya dé tis xai &AXoc Expabyoetat Guaetwv. Hippias 
confirms that the Corinthians will miss the Peisistratids when the days 
come round for them to be harmed by the Athenians: tj uév KopouwOtovc 
uáMota ztávrov £xuroOnosw IIeutroarióac, óvav opt xw pég 
ai xúgiar &vido0o: ox" "A0nvaiov. Herodotus says Hippias knew exactly 
what the oracles meant (tots xonouovc &voegxéorata avéedv EEENLOTO- 
evos). 

There is also the image of Cypselus as lion. Hipparchus the son of 
the tyrant Peisistratus is another lion.58 The mother of Pericles, named 
after her ancestor Agariste, the daughter of Cleisthenes tyrant of Sicyon, 
dreamed in Athens that she would bear a lion and subsequently gave 
birth to Pericles (6.131.2). The image has been thought ambiguous, but in 
the context of tyrannical lineage and in the light of the discussion of 
Cypselus above, it seems less so. Plutarch’s reference to contemporary 
comic poets who depicted Pericles as tyrant may give food for thought 
about his domestic control,5? but Hippias’ oracle referred to an attack on 


58Strasburger, “Herodot” 3, 17 discusses views and concludes that the lion image is 
ambivalent. 
59Plutarch Life of Pericles 16, 7.6. 
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Corinth and Plutarch’s further reference to the Athenians “biting Eu- 
boea and trampling on the islands" shows what could be implied in a lion 
image on the imperial scale. The Athenians had no more reason to ob- 
ject to this image than to the comic poets or Thucydides, who had Peri- 
cles and Cleon directly call their empire a tyranny.$9? Herodotus is not in- 
clined to admire the Ionians, but there would be satisfaction in the 
tyrannical image for those among her own allies who disliked Athens, 
and perhaps some diversion for others in being reminded that Corinth 
will be the victim on this occasion. The reactions of the Corinthians to 
this image of empire would be predictable, as well as those of the Spar- 
tans and the rest of their allies. 

The conclusion must be that the speech operates on various levels 
of audience. It demonstrates that tyranny is unjust and bloodthirsty as 
well as extravagantly wasteful of resources, and this along with the con- 
trasting example of freedom that Socles offers them, motivates the allies 
to declare their opposition to the tyrannical proposal and behaviour of 
the Spartans. Herodotus' audience will take away other meanings, too, 
which reflect the panhellenic power politics of the period leading up to 
the Peloponnesian War as well perhaps as the images that leading cities 
had been trying to establish in that period. 

The idea that Herodotus has adapted Socles’ paradigm of tyranny 
to fit the dramatic as well as this wider context explains its images better 
than the tyranny of sources or the freedom of traditional narrative, and 
this can also be seen in the adaptation to its context of the story of Ly- 
cophron, which is the other main evidence for the Corinthian tyranny. 
Herodotus is not primarily concerned with projecting a stereotype of 
tyranny, but with serving his various contexts. The careers of different ty- 
rants can share common patterns, but they can also be subject to very 
different ones, and their differences even within common patterns are 
marked. They do not all arise in the same way and are not always violent, 
savage, lustful, mutilating, murderous, sign-readers or perfectly unjust, 
and where they do possess one or two of these qualities, they often share 
them with other non-tyrannical figures (Lichas, Hermotimus). Some of 
them are more manipulative than violent (Deioces, Peisistratus), several 
are just to an excessive extent which ignores compassion (Deioces, Ly- 


Thuc. 2.63.3, 3.372. 
“As has been so well argued for Athens by Loraux, Invention of Athens, and 
Thomas, Oral Tradition. 
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cophron), others ignore compassion and are monstrously unjust (Cypse- 
lus, Cambyses), quite a few of them come from dysfunctional families 
and survive extermination attempts (Cypselus, Cyrus, Lycophron), and 
quite a few more come down from the marginal hills to the plain (Pei- 
sistratus, Cypselus, Cyrus)—but by no means all and by no means in the 
same way. I suspect that examination of further evidence would reach 
similar conclusions. 


VIVIENNE J. GRAY 
UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
e-mail: v.gray@auckland.ac.nz 
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PLATO’S METHOD IN TIMAEUS 


In the long dispute between advocates of the metaphorical and the 
literal interpretations of the Timaeus creation story the exegetic poten- 
tial of the dialogue has been exhaustively presented, yet with no decisive 
outcome,! for, as has been repeatedly recognized, the issue can hardly be 
settled by a direct appeal to the text.? This being the case, assistance has 
been sought in the evidence of Plato's immediate disciples, but here 
again the discussion reaches a deadlock: partisans of the literal construal 
appeal to the authority of Aristotle, who censures Plato for admitting 
that the universe is created,’ while champions of the metaphorical inter- 
pretation address themselves to the Academy, who insist that Plato 
maintained the ungeneratedness of the world.* Yet in seeking support 
from the authority of Plato's pupils, scholars seem to overlook the fact 
that the modern controversy takes a different shape from the one be- 
tween the early Academy and Aristotle, and that on the point now dis- 
puted Plato's disciples did not disagree at all. 

In their insistence that Timaeus exhibits inconsistencies suggesting 
a systematic approach behind the chronological account, adherents of 
the metaphorical interpretation take these inconsistencies as a discrep- 


1In 1939 Guthrie could remark in a note to his translation of Aristotle’s De Caelo, 
98 n. a, that Xenocrates' and other Platonists' construal of the dialogue "represents inci- 
dentally the modern interpretation of the Timaeus.” Ironically, these words were published 
in the same year that Vlastos came out with a defense of the literal understanding of the 
creation myth (“The Disorderly Motion”); the question which for a while had seemed set- 
tled was reopened and eagerly debated, and forty years later Guthrie (A History 299—305) 
counted himself among those siding with Vlastos. 

7Taylor, A Commentary 67; Guthrie, A History 253; Taran, “The Creation Myth” 
392. 

3 Phys. viii 1.251b17-19; De Caelo I 10.279632-280all, 280a28-32, III 2.300b16-18; 
Met. XII 6.1072a1-3; Frag. 18. 

^Xenocrates: Simpl. In De Caelo, p. 303, 34 Heiberg = frag. 54 Heinze = frag. 154 
Isnardi Parente; Schol. In De Caelo, p. 489 A 4 Brandis = frag. 54 Heinze = frag. 155 
Isnardi Parente; cf. ps.-Alex. Aphr. In Met., p. 819, 37 Hayduck = frag. 33 Heinze = frag. 
116 Isnardi Parente; Speusippus: Schol. /n De Caelo, p. 489a, 9 Brandis — frag. 54 Lange — 
frag. 61b Tarán — frag. 156 Isnardi Parente. There is reason to believe that the same inter- 
pretation was propounded also by Heraclides Ponticus, see Gigon, Untersuchungen 61-62; 
Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 423 n. 356; Tarán, “The Creation Myth" 389 n. 143. 
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ancy between the content and the form of the dialogue. Accordingly, 
they regard the cosmogonical narrative as a kind of circumlocution for a 
non—cosmogonical doctrine, a fact supposedly revealed by Plato in many 
hints, dispersed throughout the dialogue, aimed at falsifying the chrono- 
logical order of the account and thus intended to induce the reader to 
strip off the cosmogonical disguise.6 This approach turns the dialogue 
into a pointless and unnecessarily misleading equivocation.’ Besides, 
this construal is historically unwarranted, for, as Robert Hackforth put it 
disagreeing with FE M. Cornford, it deviates "from the line taken by 
Xenocrates himself" in *arguing, not that Plato spoke of the coming into 
being of the universe ótó0aoxaA(ag xài, but that he never really spoke 
of it at all.”® 

Shaped as a rejoinder to the metaphorical interpretation, the ap- 


5As it is most clearly stated by Taran, “The Creation Myth" 375 and n. 21, and esp. 
391-92. 

6Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 421—24, 431; Taran, “The Creation Myth” 373-74 and 
passim. The implausibility of the idea that the incongruities between Timaeus and other 
dialogues, notably Phaedrus and Laws X, are "signals addressed by Plato to the reader of 
the Timaeus" is aptly stressed by Vlastos, “Creation” 414—15. 

"Various reasons have been suggested to explain why Plato may have wished to re- 
sort to a creation myth (see, e.g., Friedlander, Plato 199—200; or Taran, “The Creation 
Myth" 391) but they cannot elucidate why he supposedly decided to play hide-and-seek 
with his audience, and, it may be added, with no certain prospect of being "found": *He 
[Plato] may have thought that this suppression itself [of the conception of the soul as the 
source of all motion], especially when set in relief by his hints at the doctrine suppressed, 
would make the mythical character of the creation all the more obvious to his audience. If 
so, he was to be disappointed, for even Xenocrates . . . missed the significance of this omis- 
sion" (Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 431). 

8Hackforth, “Plato’s Cosmogony" 18; cf. Vlastos, “Creation” 416 n. 3. Hackforth ar- 
gues here against Cornford's claim, Plato’s Cosmology 24-26 (followed by Cherniss, Aris- 
totle’s Criticism 422 n. 354; and Taran, “The Creation Myth" 384), that in saying, on the face 
of it, that the world came into being, Plato, playing on the ambiguity of the Greek yéveoic, 
actually means that the world is always in the process of coming into being (cf. Taylor, A 
Commentary 67); but since the metaphorical construal turns the Timaeus cosmogony into a 
slightly veiled non-cosmogonical doctrine (see, e.g., a similar interpretation of ‘elder’ and 
‘prior’ in reference to the soul at Tim. 34B 10-35A 1 as obviously not meaning ‘earlier’ 
[Cornford, Plato's Cosmology 59; Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 424; Tarán, “The Creation 
Myth" 375; cf. Taylor, A Commentary 105]), Hackforth’s argument applies to the meta- 
phorical approach as such. In fact, proponents of this interpretation follow, not the early 
Academy, but the late Platonists who in their exegeses were prepared to seek Plato's real 
meaning behind the apparent sense of his words; see Alcinous [Albinus], Didaskalikos 
XIV; Proclus, Jn Tim. 89B-C (yet the inspiration must have come from Crantor, see frag. 2, 
Mullach). 
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proach of upholders of the literal interpretation also comes short of 
meeting the problem adequately. In rejecting the view of the Timaeus 
narrative as metaphorical and advocating its plain sense these scholars 
infer, or rather take for granted, that the chronological account must 
represent Plato’s genuine position. The inference is fallacious: Timaeus 
may be a truly cosmogonical account, but it does not necessarily follow 
that Plato’s position must have been cosmogonical. 

The view of the Timaeus cosmogonical narrative as no more than 
a translucent metaphor of a non-cosmogonical doctrine may thus be 
abandoned and the discrepancies presumably exhibited by the account 
not construed as between the atemporal content and chronological form 
of the dialogue, but rather as between Plato’s general systematic ap- 
proach and his chronological account in Timaeus. According to this in- 
terpretation, the chronological exposition would be a strategy adopted 
by Plato for certain methodological reasons. Since this construal, which I 
conventionally term “methodological,” would share with the literal one 
the view that the immediate purport of the Timaeus account is cosmo- 
gonical, the dispute would focus on the question of how this purport is 
related to Plato’s general position; the literal interpretation thus would 
be the claim that the cosmogony is not merely the immediate purport of 
the Timaeus narrative but its ultimate purpose.’ 

Properly stated, the problem of the interpretation of the Timaeus 
narrative addresses the question of whether the cosmogonical account is 
a self-sufficient teaching attesting Plato's ultimate position, or rather a 
methodological device. This is indeed a proper formulation of the exe- 
getical alternative, for precisely such was the controversy between Aris- 
totle and the Platonists. Both sides were unanimous in regarding the 
Timaeus account as cosmogonical, but they differed in that Aristotle 
considered the Timaeus cosmogony as Plato's doctrine, while the Plato- 
nists defended the master, insisting that this was but “for the sake of 


, 


dudaocxahia” an account fashioned after the method of geometers, and 


?1f we consider the intrinsic merits of the two approaches, the literal construal as it 
is now defined does not seem very commendable. In twentieth-century scholarship this 
stance has been prompted by the implausibilities of the metaphorical interpretation, but 
has itself run into difficulties in trying to prove that the conceptual apparatus of Timaeus is 
consistent with that found in other dialogues. However, since the assumption that the 
chronological account in Timaeus attests Plato's cosmogonical position proves not neces- 
sary, the literal interpretation becomes the defense of the difficult view, that the doctrines 
of Timaeus are agreeable with those of the other dialogues, for its own sake. 
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that his true approach was systematic.? Whether in their construal of 
Timaeus the Platonists were guided by the master’s advice or by some 
other motive is not immediately obvious, but Aristotle's reasons for re- 
jecting this interpretation are available. The relevant passage is De Caelo 
279b34—280a11: 


nv 6€ tives BorjOetav Eruxeipodorn b£gewv Eavtoic vv Aeyóvvov APbagtov 
uév elvat yevouevov ĝé, 00x Eotıv AANONG Gpotws yåe paor voi và ña- 
yodnnara yeddovor xal odoàü elonxéva negi tig yevecews, OVX, Ws Yyevo- 
UEVOU ote, GAAG SWaoxadiac ydg Gc paAAOV yvooitóvtov, WOTEQ TÒ 
didyoappa yuyvopevov Osacapévouc. toito 6’ Eotiv, Hone AEyopev, oÙ 
tO arbró: Ev pév yàg Ti roosi THv Suxyqappdtov siávrov TEDEYLWV giva 
Gua to adto oupBaiver, £v ÔÈ volg voUtov AnodelEsoLv ov tadtov, GAN 
adivatov’ tà yoo AauBavópueva medtegov xal ÜGTEQOV ozevavria Eotiv. 
&E àtáxtwv yao NOTE tetaypéva yevéoOou daoiv, Gua Ó& TO AUTO Ataxtov 
eivai xal vevayuévov &duvatov, GAN’ avaynn yéveow eivat thv ywot- 
Covoav xai xoóvov: £v dé toic ðayoduuaotv OUÖEV TO YOOVH KEXWOLOTAL. 


That aid which some of those who say that the world, though indestruc- 
tible, was yet generated, attempt to afford themselves is not true. For they 
claim that they, like those who draw mathematical diagrams, speak of the 
generation, not meaning that the world ever was generated, but for the 
sake of SidacxaAta, in order to facilitate understanding just as the dia- 
gram is more understandable to those who saw it in process of construc- 
tion. Yet, as we say, this is not the same thing. In the construction of geo- 
metrical figures, when all the constituents have been put together, the 
resulting figure is identical with its constituents, while in the expositions of 
these philosophers the result is not and cannot be identical, for the earlier 
and later assumptions are in contradiction. They say that the ordered once 
arose from the unordered, but it is impossible for the same thing to be [at 
the same time] both unordered and ordered, but there must be a process 
that separates the two states and a lapse of time. In the geometrical figure, 
on the other hand, there is no separation by time. 


It is practically certain that the interpretation, which Aristotle 
seeks to dismiss here, is that of Plato’s Timaeus. As commentators agree, 
Aristotle’s phrase “they say that order arose from disorder” refers to 


Cf Plut. De Proc. An. 41013D—E. 

“For example, “remembering perhaps the words of the Republic (546A) yevopévo 
xavti d8opa otv” (Hackforth, “Plato’s Cosmogony" 22) or wishing to protect Plato from 
Aristotle’s criticism (Sorabji, Time 271). 
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Tim. 30A 5; Theophrastus, in language conspicuously dependent on 
Aristotle, refers Aristotle's objection to Plato—namely, that there is no 
similarity between physical generation and the process of constructing 
geometrical diagrams.5 Some critics accuse Aristotle of begging the 
question, for he “assumes that the ‘production of order from disorder’ 
was meant literally," while the point is “just that it was not so meant but 
was used as a vivid method of representing two aspects of the world both 
of which are present in it.” Yet this is to miss Aristotle's point. The 
claim of Aristotle's opponents is that in speaking of generation they do 
not really mean that the world was ever generated, for they argue as 
geometers do when they draw mathematical diagrams. Now had their 
analogy stood, they perhaps could be granted this construal, but it fails 
because, as Aristotle points out, "the resulting figure is identical with its 
constituents, while in the expositions of these philosophers the result is 
not and cannot be identical." In constructing the world from its assumed 
parts these philosophers make use of elements which are not present as 
parts of the completed cosmological diagram and thereby allow change 
and hence a lapse of time which are not to be found in geometrical argu- 
ments. But if their expositions are not like geometrical ones, their claim 
for the geometrical meaning of generation is baseless; and if it appears 
that generation is not only a procedural assumption, their chronological 
account must be taken at face value. 

Aristotle approaches the question logically rather than historically, 
dismissing the geometrical analogy because it is difficult and not because 
it is untrue to Plato's purpose; yet this would not justify the inference 


2Cf. Diels, Doxographi Graeci 485 ad loc.; Cherniss, -Aristotle's Criticism 423 n. 356; 
Baltes, Weltentstehung 20, 23. 

BFrag. 11 (Tarsus ap. Philopon. adv. Procl. vi 8.27): Kai Oeöhoaotog uévtoi Èv tO 
Tleoi tv guoixdv 6oEGv xata TlAdtwva ro yevnTöv tov xóopov xai otto ToLEITaL rà 
EVOTÄGEIG, Tagenoaiver Sé Sti tows oadnvetac xóágiv yevyntov aurov dnotiðetrar (Theo- 
phrastus, however, in On the Opinions of the Natural Philosophers, says that according to 
Plato the world is generated, and makes objections correspondingly, but he suggests that 
“perhaps he [Plato] assumed it to be generated for the sake of clear exposition”); ibid. vi 
21.27: ʻO d£ ©eddhQactos cinwv bu Tax’ Av yevytov Aéyov oadyvelas xot, Ws «ai xoi 
dSiayodpupaor tapaxodAouBoipev yivopevois not riny laws Ñ yéveoig ovx ópolws Eyeı xai 
£ni vv Suayooupatwv (But Theophrastus, saying that “perhaps he [Plato] speaks of the 
universe as generated for the sake of clear exposition, as we follow the construction of dia- 
grams," says "but perhaps the coming—into—being is not alike in the case of the diagrams”). 

4Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism 421, followed by Tarán, “The Creation Myth” 389, 
and id., Speusippus 384—85. 
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- that Aristotle’s interpretation of the dialogue must have been unhistori- 
cal. In trying to determine whether Aristotle's literal reading of Timaeus 
may be indicative of Plato's purpose we would be in a better position if 
we knew more about Aristotle's attitude to systematic conceptions cast 
in the form of chronological accounts. Fortunately, Met. N 4.1091a23—29 
provides us with a good opportunity to make relevant observations. 


tot uév NEQLTTOU yEveoıv oU bacıv, óc ónAovóu tod dotiou otorc ye- 
véoews TOV Ô’ ügtiov zoGrov ÈE &vioov TIVEG KATAGXEVALOVOL tod HEYO- 
hov xai pixgot loacdtvrwv. &váyxr ov xoóteoov badoxew tiv dvicd- 
Tita aùtois tod ioao81ijvar ei 8’ dei Tjoav icaopéva, 00x àv Tjoav d&vica 
NEÖTEXOY (tot yao del 00% EoTı MOdTEQOV oU0£v), ote davEeodv Óu oÙ 
tot Ogoofjoat Évexev NOLODOL thy yéveow TOV AQLOLOV. 


They say that there is no generation of the odd number, which clearly im- 
plies that there is generation of the even; and some produce the even as 
the first thing to come from unequals, the great and the small, when they 
are equalized. It necessarily follows that inequality belongs to them before 
they are equalized. If they had always been equalized, they would not have 
been unequal before (for there is nothing before that which is always). 
Therefore it is clear that they posit the generation of numbers not for the 
sake of a theoretical analysis. 


It seems evident that in their talk of the generation of numbers the 
Academy followed what they believed to be Plato's method in Timaeus: 
they spoke of the generation of numbers “for the sake of a theoretical 
analysis,” not meaning that they are really generated. The very tenor of 
Aristotle's criticism, and particularly its conclusion, that the Platonists 


The phrase Oeootjoat £vexev belongs to the idioms used in connection with the 
methodological construal of Timaeus (see the references in Cherniss, Moralia 168 n. e), and 
Xenocrates, interpreting the psychogony of Timaeus as signifying the generation of num- 
bers, claimed that the psychogony (as well as the cosmogony) was used by Plato, as Plu- 
tarch puts it, Bewpiag Évexa—"for the sake of examination" (De Proc. An. 2-3.1012D- 
1013B = Xenocrates frag. 68 Heinze = frag. 188 Isnardi Parente; for Xenocrates' terminol- 
ogy see below, n. 26). Xenocrates expressly upheld the ungeneratedness of numbers, and 
Speusippus favored a similar view (Procl. In prim. Eucl. Element. liber 77.15 (Friedlein) = 
Speusippus frag. 46 Lang = frag. 72 Tarán = frag. 36 Isnardi Parente). The methodological 
interpretation of Timaeus and the Academic method of arithmogony are intrinsically con- 
nected (cf. Tarán, “The Creation Myth" 390 n. 152). Emphatically denying the chronologi- 
cal purpose of Plato's narrative, the Academy could hardly be suspected of failing to dis- 
tinguish between the chronological and conceptual approaches, as Annas, Aristotle's 
Metaphysics 211, suggests. 
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generate numbers not for the sake of examination (as they claim, one 
should understand, for otherwise Aristotle’s attack would be pointless), 
make it clear that he was aware of the Academy’s position, and still 
insisted that his opponents mistakenly ascribed generation to eternal 
things, in this case to numbers. Just as with Timaeus, Aristotle seeks to 
show that generation is not, as the Platonists declare, merely a proce- 
dural assumption; rather, as their accounts show, they conceptualize 
numbers as generated. As there, here too, Aristotle, inter alia, points out 
that his opponents' accounts involve change and therefore temporal suc- 
cession, and hence, whatever they may claim, their approach is chrono- 
logical. As in his criticism of the geometric construal of the Timaeus cos- 
mogony, so also in his criticism of the Platonists' arithmogony Aristotle 
rejects the claim that the chronological exposition is only a methodologi- 
cal device, insisting that the chronological accounts represent their gen- 
uine position.16 

Aristotle's insistence on the literal sense of the accounts has been 
blamed as “not altogether appropriate"? and condemned as disregard- 
ing his opponents’ position.!3 Yet he repeatedly resorts to the same criti- 
cal approach, which suggests that he considers it fitting; and, strictly 
speaking, he does not disregard his opponents’ position but rather ar- 
gues that it should be disregarded. If we compare the two famous cases 
of Aristotle's literal construal of Plato's myths, those of the beginning of 
the State and the decline of the Ideal State, they appear to be, not ca- 
sual misinterpretations, as commentators usually see them, but addi- 
tional instances of a settled approach. It thus follows that whatever the 
purpose of the Timaeus chronological narrative might have been, Aris- 


1 Aristotle does not say that Plato could not uphold the geometrical analogy; he 
only says that this analogy is mistaken and hence the Timaeus account cannot be legiti- 
mately interpreted as a sort of geometrical exposition. Therefore Theophrastus' position 
(see above n. 13, the second text, which presumably represents the original wording) does 
not differ from Aristotle's (so correctly Baltes, Weltentstehung 23; pace Taylor, A Commen- 
tary 69 n. 1; Cornford, Plato's Cosmology 26; Cherniss, Moralia 177 n. a; Tarán, "The Cre- 
ation Myth” 389-90): it is possible that Plato's cosmogony was purported to be like the 
drawing of mathematical diagrams, but coming into being in the two provinces is not the 
same thing, and therefore his account is actually a cosmogony, a conclusion unambiguously 
implied in Theophrastus' criticism of Plato's assumption of the generatedness of the world. 

Y Annas, Aristotle's Metaphysics 221, in reference to Met. N 4.1091223-29. 

18 Tarän, Speusippus 385. 

19 Arist. Pol. 1291a10-33 and 1316a1--b27, contrast Plat. Rep. 369B—372E and 545C- 
576B. 
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totle would construe it literally in any case, and therefore his interpreta- 
tion is of no relevance as evidence of Plato’s purpose. 

The ancient commentaries on the De Caelo passage unanimously 
identify the Academy as the anonymous proponents of the geometrical 
construal attacked by Aristotle: 


doxet èv moócg Sevoxodtnv paAlota xai touc ITAavovixovg 6 Adyos 
TEIVEL... . OUtOL OUV yevntòv xai Gdo0aotov Aéyovtes TOV xóouov TH yEve- 
ow OUX Gc ano xoóvov paoi Seiv axovetv, GAA’ &E oxo0£0eo0c sionuévnv 
didacxadlas Kagıv tig tTAEEWS THV Ev AUTO noorégov TE xai ovvOsroré- 
OMV.... Oreg EN tov Stayoappatov oi nadnHaTızoi thv oot aoróv 
Entoüvteg ta ovvOera eis và GTAG dvaAvovot XTA. 

Simpl. in Arist. De Caelo, p. 303, 34 Heiberg 


It seems that the argument refers to the Platonists and especially to Xe- 
nocrates . . . They say that, in speaking of the world as generated and inde- 
structible, the generation need be understood not as taking place in time, 
but as spoken of hypothetically for the sake of the explanation (dtaoxa- 
Aia) of the order of more primary and more composed [things] in the 
world...just as in the case of diagrams mathematicians inquiring into 
their nature analyze the composed into the simple. 


taŭra nods Eevoxeaty eionvau AnoAoyobpevov wate ITAGxovog xai Aé- 
yovta Sti yevóuevov eine tov xóouov ó IlAdtwv od totto DovAÓusvoc, 
GAAG SiSacxadiac yaou &onosv Ex wis Anc ts MEONyoupEevNsS xal tot 
ELDOUG YEYOVEVAL TOV KOOLOV, ÒG Exet Exi vOv HAONHATOV. 

Schol. in Arist. De Caelo, p. 489 A 4 Brandis 


This is said against Xenocrates who speaks in defence of Plato and says 
that Plato spoke of the world as generated not meaning that, but [only] for 
the sake of 6ói9aoxaAia he said that the world came into being from the 
primary matter and the form, as things are treated in mathematical stud- 
ies. 


6 Eevoxedtys xoi ó Enevownos éemyevootvtes Bonoa tH IMdrwvi 
Eheyov Ott ot yevrixóv TOV xóoyov 6 IIA&vov e60Eatev GAG &yévytov, 
xagıv dé ddacxadiac xal tot yv@otcot xal xagaoctijoa AUTO xL- 
Béotegov EAeye volvo yevntóv. 

Schol. in Arist. De Caelo, p. 489 A 9 Brandis 


Attempting to afford Plato aid Xenocrates and Speusippus said that Plato 
believed that the world is not generated but rather ungenerated, but spoke 
of it in this very way as generated for the sake of dtéacxadia, and gaining 
knowledge, and the most exact presentation. 
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It seems evident that Simplicius and the anonymous scholiasts dis- 
pose of no particular historical information but are merely making an in- 
ference from the similarity between the construal of Timaeus attacked 
by Aristotle and the familiar Academic exegesis. Simplicius, a highly 
conscientious scholar, expressly phrases his judgement as a suggestion 
(Soxet pév noög Hevoxeatyvy . .. ó Aöyog velvet). Now it is true that the 
Academy interpreted the Timaeus cosmogony as methodological device, 
but it does not necessarily follow that they were Aristotle’s target here. 
For if their construal originated with Plato, he, rather than the Academy, 
would of course be the chief object of Aristotle's criticism. The possibil- 
ity that Plato might be among Aristotle's anonymous opponents and 
that the geometrical analogy might be Plato's own was never suggested 
by ancient commentators or modern critics—the obvious and even in- 
stinctive presumption being that one would not deny a text the purpose 
avowed by its author.?? Yet this is precisely what Aristotle is prepared to 
do, and therefore the possibility that his criticism is directed here against 
Plato cannot be excluded at the outset. Theoretically speaking, Aris- 
totle's target may have been the Academy, Plato himself, or both. 

The agreement among ancient and modern commentators that the 
anonymous exponents of the geometrical construal of Timaeus attacked 
by Aristotle in the De Caelo passage are the Platonists may seem to sug- 
gest that Aristotle's Greek encourages or, at least, can stand this inter- 
pretation. Yet this is scarcely the case. Indeed, Aristotle's grammar 
makes it clear that “those who attempt to help themselves" are the same 
persons who “say that the world, though indestructible, was yet gener- 
ated,” “claim that they . . . speak of the generation [of the world] (obäg 
eiorxévau negl tis yevéoews),” make the expositions (£v ÔÈ toic tov- 
tov dxoóeiEcow), and “say that the ordered once arose from the un- 
ordered." Therefore if, as both ancient and modern commentators agree, 
those who speak of the generation of the world as the ordering of the un- 
ordered refer to Plato, *those who attempt to afford themselves aid" can 


?0]t seems that this is the main reason why the judgement of the ancient commenta- 
tors is readily accepted by modern scholars; thus Taylor, A Commentary 69, states that 
Aristotle's words are *a plain allusion to the interpretation of the Timaeus given by 
Xenocrates," and Vlastos, “The Disorderly Motion" 383 n. 1, adds that “so much is clear 
from the Greek commentaries"; cf. Hackforth, “Plato’s Cosmogony" 17 n. 4. Aristotle's 
passage is printed in all the collections of testimonies on Xenocrates (frag. 54 Heinze, frag. 
153 Isnardi Parente) and Speusippus (frag. 54a Lang, frag. 61a Tarán, frag. 94 Isnardi Pa- 
rente). 
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be none other than Plato. Moreover, is it likely that Aristotle should 
speak of Plato's interpreters as attempting to help themselves rather 
than Plato, or claiming that they, not Plato, act like mathematicians, 
make expositions, and so on?” It was, then, Plato, not Xenocrates and 
Speusippus, who asserted that he, “like those who draw mathematical 
diagrams," spoke “of the generation, not meaning that the world ever 
was generated, but for the sake of dtjaoxaAia.” Only because the idea 
does not come readily to mind that Aristotle may be disputing Plato's 
own purpose, did ancient commentators fail to follow the apparent 
meaning of the Greek and to recognize that it is Plato's interpretation of 
the dialogue that Aristotle is attacking; and since Plato's methodological 
purpose became available to the public through the explanations and 
exegeses in the writings of the Academy, the early Platonists came to be 
credited with responsibility for the construal? and consequently were 
believed to have been the target of Aristotle's criticism. 


II 


As Plato's comment on the purpose of Timaeus implies, his disci- 
ples were wondering whether the dialogue expressed the master's belief 
in the generatedness of the world; Plato's reply was that it did not and 
that the chronological exposition was adopted here only for the sake of 
ó9aoxaAia after the method of geometers. What exactly did Plato mean 
by "the geometrical method" and why did he find it suitable for the 
Timaeus discourse? 

The ontological status of the objects into which the geometer in- 
quires and the paradoxical way in which he treats them are outlined by 
Plato in the seventh book of Republic: 


... this kind of knowledge [sc. geometry] is exactly the opposite of what is 
said about it in the arguments of those who take it up . . . they surely speak 
in a way that is both ridiculous and necessary .. . as though they... were 
making all the arguments for the sake of action (sod&ewg Évgxa), speak- 


21 Pace Baltes, Weltentstehung 20. 

22 As is evidenced by Plutarch in dismissing the exegeses of Xenocrates and Crantor 
(De Proc. An. 3, 1013B, Cherniss' translation): "but to me they both seem to be utterly mis- 
taken about Plato's opinion if as a standard plausibility is to be used, not in promotion of 
one's own doctrines but with the desire to say something that agrees with Plato." 

23 Rep. 527A-B; Republic is cited in Bloom's translation with occasional minor 
changes. 
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ing of ‘squaring’, ‘applying’, ‘adding’, and everything of the sort, whereas 
the whole study is surely pursued for the sake of knowing (yv@oews 
&vexa) ... what is always, and not at all for what is at some time coming 
into being and passing away... for geometrical knowing is of what is al- 
ways. 


Plato, then, adopts this conventional practice of speaking in terms 
of action about everlasting things. Ridiculous as it may be, the practice is 
necessary, as Plato admits, and is applied “for the sake of knowing.” Pla- 
to’s notion of the technique and the aim of the geometrical argument is 
readily retrievable from his comparison, reported by Aristotle in the De 
Caelo passage, between the mathematical procedure and the Timaeus 
account: “those who draw mathematical diagrams . . . speak of the gen- 
eration.... for the sake of QàuóaoxaAa, in order to facilitate understand- 
ing...as the diagram is more understandable to those who saw it in 
process of construction.” The mathematicians’ method consists in con- 
structing a geometrical figure from its parts while conventionally speak- 
ing of its generation; the purpose is to make the diagram more compre- 
hensible by, as implied, understanding its parts. Aristotle's report 
authenticates Plato's origins of Simplicius’ explanation, after Xenocra- 
tes, for the reasons and objectives in adopting the geometrical method in 
cosmological discourse: 


...the generation [of the world] need be understood ...as spoken of 
hypothetically (E $z:00éaexc) for the sake of explaining the order (ðr 
daoxahias xot tig vàEsoc) of more primary and more composed things 
in it. For since things in the world are composed of the elements and these, 
again, composed of the elements, it would not be easy to know their dif- 
ference (thv tottwv diadoedv)* and how from the more simple things 
there come the complex things without having analyzed conceptually (tý 
£rcivolg.) the complex things into simple ones and consider, how, if the sim- 
ple things were just by themselves (xa0' atà ñv), from them the complex 
things would have come into being from the first, just as in the case of dia- 
grams the mathematicians, who are inquiring into their nature, analyze the 
complex things into simple ones and consider, how from these the complex 
things would have come into being as though they came into being from 
the first, etc. In De Caelo 304.6-15 Heiberg = 

Xenocrates frag. 54 Heinze — frag. 154 Isnardi Parente 


Alt is noteworthy that duadoga is a technical term used in the early Academy in 
connection with diaeresis, see Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 44. 
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Chaos and Reason are thus “simple things” into which Plato con- 
ceptually analyzes the complex whole of the world to consider, how, if 
Chaos and Reason were “just by themselves,” the world would have 
come into being out of these from the first; on the application of this pro- 
cedure the world becomes more comprehensible after its elements have 
been examined just by themselves and properly differentiated. The 
drawing of diagrams, being the creation of geometrical figures, which are 
eternal, is a sort of ratiocinative myth told by the geometer for the sake 
of better understanding the nature of the figures; transferred into cos- 
mology, the method produces a cosmogonical myth told by the philoso- 
pher for the sake of better understanding the underlying nature of the 
everlasting world, and that is why Plato interchangeably refers to his ac- 
count as uUOoc and Aóyoc. Plato's didacxadia is therefore not merely 
the way of instruction but the way of analytical inquiry, just as in geome- 


?3Vlastos, “Creation” 418-19, argues that the soul only controls and redirects but 
does not originate physical motion on tbe grounds that otherwise Plato could well picture 
the Craftsman "starting off with a motionless, inert, lump of matter." Could he indeed? At 
46E 5—6 Plato distinguishes the two kinds of causes: *those that work with intelligence and 
are the makers of what is good and desirable" and “oa uovwdeioan Ppovnoewg produce 
their particular effects which are random and disordered.” Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology 
157, renders uovoOsioat bpovnioswg as “those which, being destitute of reason, produce 
their sundry effects... ," but this is to blur the aorist tense of the participle. The phrase 
means, not that these causes are without intelligence and therefore produce random ef- 
fects (as Vlastos, “Creation” 418-19, and Tarán, "The Creation Myth" 385, seem to inter- 
pret it), but rather that they produce such effects when isolated, taken apart, or the like, 
from intelligence (Taylor's comment, A Commentary 293, that “it is not implied that there 
is really any such ‘random’ agent working on its own account in the universe" seems to sug- 
gest the correct rendering of the Greek). At Tim. B 68E 6-69A 5 Plato again distinguishes 
the *divine" and *necessary" causes and says that we should seek the necessary causes for 
the sake of the divine ones “considering that without them [sc. the necessary causes] and 
alone the divine causes themselves . .. can be neither perceived, nor understood, nor can 
we in any other way share in them." Teleology and necessity are not separate systems of 
causality: they work together, the necessary causes being subservient to the rational pur- 
pose, and the rational purpose being promoted and manifested only through the work of 
the necessary causes. To study necessary causes for their own sake, i.e., by isolating them 
from the intelligent purpose, is to conceive of the world as working in an entirely random 
and disordered way. This approach is, of course, mistaken, but if adopted consciously for 
the sake of analysis it proves convenient for apprehending the nature of the necessary 
cause as such (48A 7: *in what manner its nature is to cause motion"). This is precisely 
what Plato is doing in assuming the precosmic chaos and considering what this kind of 
causality would have been in itself. Vlastos is correct in saying that portraying the chaos as 
*a motionless, inert, lump of matter" would make the narrative smoother, but after all, 
Timaeus is a philosophical inquiry, not storytelling. 
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try instruction and inquiry are one and the same argument. The appro- 
priate rendering of Plato’s didaoxaAia would then be “explanation,” and 
in fact, in Simplicius’ account, after Xenocrates, “explanation” is the 
rendering demanded by the context.?’ 

Plato's reference to the method of mathematicians in his Line anal- 
ogy (Rep. VI 510C-D) suggests an additional point of comparison: 


... the men who work in geometry, calculation, and the like assume (úxo- 
Oéuevoi) the odd and the even, the figures, three forms of angles, and 
other things akin to these in each kind of inquiry. These things they make 
hypotheses and don't think it worthwhile to give any further account of 
them to themselves or others, as though they were clear to all. Beginning 
from them, they go ahead with their expositions of what remains and end 
consistently at the object toward which their investigation was directed. 


Insofar as the narrative of Timaeus is an account more mathe- 
matico, the premises it starts with, including the cosmogonical assump- 
tion itself, need not be more than mere hypotheses, the question of 
whose veracity is beyond the discourse's concern. It is not surprising 
therefore that we find in the dialogue no discussion of the validity of 
the cosmogonical assumption and no qualification of its veracity?5 The 


26 Aristotle and, to judge from Simpl. In De Caelo 304.5, Xenocrates (= frag. 54 
Heinze = frag. 154 Isnardi Parente) call Plato's chronological exposition in Timaeus ô- 
Saoxadia, while the Academic arithmogony is referred to by Aristotle (Met. N 4.1091a28- 
29) as ewoo évexev. This seems to suggest that ĝLaoxahia was Plato’s term, while the 
Academy preferred to speak of 6ewoia. 

7! Cf. LSJ, s.v. ói6à0x0 ii. However, Plutarch says that, according to Xenocrates and 
Crantor, “while he [Plato] knows it [the world] to be everlasting and ungenerated, yet see- 
ing the way of its organization and management not to be easy for those to discern who 
have not presupposed its generation and conjunction of the generative factors at the be- 
ginning, this course is the one that he took." (De Proc. An. 3, 1013A—B, Cherniss’ transla- 
tion). On this explication Plato adopted the chronological narrative as a concession to his 
readers’ limitations, and this seems to be an apologetic explanation based on taking 
ddaoxadia (but Plutarch speaks of Beweia) in the sense of ‘instruction’. Since it differs 
from Simplicius’ explanation after Xenocrates, this must be the interpretation either of 
Crantor or perhaps of Plutarch's intermediary source (for the possibility that Plutarch's 
knowledge of the works of Xenocrates was indirect, see Cherniss, Moralia 163 n. e, 164 n. c, 
170 n. c, 216 n. g). 

23 V]astos, “Creation” 402-5, contends that the statement at Tim. 28B 6-7 that the 
world “has been generated, having started from some beginning" is demonstrated from the 
premises that “1) the world is corporeal and as such is an object of sense perception and 
belief, while 2) all such objects ‘are in process of becoming and have been generated’ ” 
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mathematical method frees Plato from the otherwise inescapable alter- 
native of either telling the truth or lying: Timaeus is neither truth nor 
fraud, it is a hypothetical argument? committed to nothing but its own 
consistency.?0 

The principles of Plato's analytical method having been clarified, 
the inadequacy of the metaphorical construal of the dialogue becomes 
especially apparent. Adherents of this construal are correct in that the 
purpose of Plato's narrative is analytical?! but, regarding the chronologi- 
cal exposition as merely a mythical disguise, they mistakenly take the 
Demiurge and chaos as symbols standing for the two factors presently 
working in the world.?? This reading of the dialogue makes commenta- 


(28B 4-C 2). Although today, Vlastos says, the inference would be dismissed on the 
grounds that what is true of each and every object in the world need not be true of the 
world as a whole, “no one would suggest that Plato [Vlastos’ italics] would have faulted 
the argument on these or similar lines." Yet nobody but Plato faulted the argument in call- 
ing the precosmic chaos "visible" (30A 3). Vlastos seeks to invalidate this fact by pointing 
out that nothing is visible unless it has fire in it (31B 5), but the primal chaos has only an in- 
choate antecedent of fire which does not have the nature of fire (53B 2), and hence 30A 3 
is “one of the most obscure of his [Plato's] remarks about that all too obscure concept." Yet 
nothing can undo the fact that Plato calls the chaos visible. (Incidentally, the expression 
ópatóc yao åntóç at 28B 4-C 2 means ‘sensible’, and öpatöv in näv ócov Hv ópatóv at 
30A 2 need not mean literally visible but simply sensible; Taran, “The Creation Myth” 383, 
is correct in saying that “we must assume that he [Plato] called the chaos ‘visible’ in order 
to make it clear that it was sensible.") In assuming the generatedness of the world Timaeus 
infers this by analogy with the behavior of all the particular sensible things, but later when 
chaos is postulated as a principle besides Being, it appears that the premise that all that is 
sensible is generated was a precarious generalization: the sensible as a principle cannot be 
assumed as generated. The world may or may not be generated, but the grounds on which 
Timaeus assumes that it has come into being are insufficient. 

?9Cf. the explanation of the hypothetical method (£E $z00éoev6 Oxoneiodaı) in 
geometry and the application of this method to the discussion on whether or not virtue is 
teachable in Meno 86E-87C. 

30Here lies the answer to Vlastos’ rhetorical question, “Creation” 405: “How could 
he [Timaeus] then be made to start off his discourse by asserting in a context which is 
solemnly, even reverently, didactic propositions which Plato believes to be the very oppo- 
site of the truth?" (Cf. id., “The Disorderly Motion" 385.) 

31See, e.g., Cornford, Plato's Cosmology 27; and Cherniss, “Sources” 247. 

32Cornford, Plato's Cosmology 37: *. .. both the Demiurge and chaos are symbols: 
neither is to be taken literally, yet both stand for real elements in the world as it exists"; 
Cherniss, “Sources” 247-48: *. . . the myth of the Demiurge symbolizes the factor of ratio- 
nal causation in the universe,” *. . . precosmic chaotic motion of the myth is an isolated fac- 
tor of the actually existing universe, random disorder . . .”; cf. id., Aristotle’s Criticism 444; 
Tarán, “The Creation Myth” 385: “... the Demiurge and the precosmic chaos are merely 
symbols representing two factors or *causes' which are always at work in the universe," cf. 
also 378. 
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tors posit the irrelevant question as to the causes of the chaotic motion 
and supply the wrong answer by suggesting that this cause must be the 
cosmic soul, thus supposing that Plato’s silence on this point is his inten- 
tional warning to the reader not to take the description of the chaos lit- 
erally. 

The resolution of the complex thing into its simple parts is, as Sim- 
plicius explains, only the first step of the geometrical method, the next 
step being the apprehending of the differences of the simple things by 
examining them “just by themselves." Such an examination suggests that 
what were conceptually distinguished as mere correlative aspects of a 
single thing are now taken as self-sustained principles, and each is con- 
sidered as though working on its own account and entirely free from any 
limitation that might proceed from the existence of the other principle. 
The Demiurge, then, is not a symbol of the purpose hinted at by the 
work of the accessory (mechanical or necessary) causes, but is rather the 
rational purpose as such made to exercise freely its nature in order to see 
what it would be in itself and how it would have worked just by itself and 
unrestricted by given conditions.?? Similarly, the precosmic chaos does 
not stand for disordered motion in the world; rather Becoming (yéveotc) 
is considered "just by itself" as a freely operating principle, in order to 
see what it would be in itself and how it would have moved had it moved 
on its own account, viz. not moved by the rational soul, and what kind of 
order it would have possessed had it been able to possess any. The mov- 
ing soul is precisely what is neither assumed nor even implied but rather 
carefully excluded in this analysis, whose aim is to differentiate as much 
as possible the physical motion from the rational purpose. 

Inasmuch as the Demiurge and the precosmic chaos are not merely 
aspects of the world, they cannot be reduced to them by simply “strip- 
ping off their mythical disguise." The reduction is precisely the purpose 
of the third and concluding step of the geometrical method: what were 
conceptually distinguished as two factors and then investigated as 
though these were entirely separate and independent principles are now 
gradually integrated into a single arrangement "for the sake of,” as Sim- 
plicius puts it, “explaining the order (tac) of more primary and more 
composed things in the world." The synthetic view is then attained, not 


33 As Cornford, Plato's Cosmology 165, points out (referring elsewhere [36] to G. G. 
Field's notion of purpose as incompatible with that of omnipotence), “the difficulty is 
rather to conceive a purpose that is not [Cornford's italics] restricted by given conditions"; 
Plato's Demiurge is precisely an attempt to conceive of an entirely unrestricted purpose- 
fulness. 
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by simply blending the two principles, but by successively restricting and 
adjusting their operations, which is a continuous examination of the 
specific ways of their cooperation on various levels. Eventually it turns 
out that neither the Demiurge nor chaos has a place in the constructed 
world. One may note that this is precisely the point of Aristotle’s objec- 
tion to the claim that Timaeus is a sort of geometrical deduction: the as- 
sumed archai are not components of Plato’s completed “diagram.” 
Insofar as the narrative of Timaeus is a drawing of a “cosmological 
diagram,” pursued for the sake of explanation, it is not merely a conve- 
nient mode of exposition but an earnest analytical inquiry which would 
hardly be furnished with indications intended to falsify it, and Plato did 
not furnish it with such. Indeed, the fact that he orally explained to his 
disciples the conventional character of the Timaeus method and the 
ensuing reservations as to the veracity of the chronological narrative, 
shows that he did not suppose that his readers, even his disciples, would 
learn this by studying the dialogue. This is not to say that the dialogue 
cannot contain objective difficulties falsifying the chronological order of 
the narrative; on the contrary, a chronological account of notions which 
belong in an atemporal conceptual scheme must bring about a great deal 
of discrepancy and may even necessitate suppressing some such notions. 
Characteristic discrepancies of this kind are those between the un- 
changeability of God (a doctrine established in Rep. 381B-C and re- 
ferred to at Tim. 42E 5-6) and his temporary involvement in the creative 
activity,” and between the soul's being intermediate between the ideas 
and the world's body (Tim. 35A 1-8) and the absence of the world's 
body at the moment of the soul's creation; similarly, the primary char- 
acter of the causality of the soul and the accessory nature of the causality 
of the transmitted mechanical motion cannot be consistently asserted if 
the self-motion of the precosmic chaos is admitted.?° The issue of time 
also belongs here. Being an order, time must be counted among created 
things, and Plato makes it come into being together with the world. The 


34Cf, Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism 425. Vlastos, “Creation” 406, contends that this 
is consistent with the constancy of God's 180g, but Tarán, “The Creation Myth" 380-81 
and nn. 71, 72, 73, is correct in pointing out that Vlastos' argument ignores Plato's reason- 
ing in Rep. 381 B-C. 

35'This inconsistency is muted by accounting for the creation of the world's body 
first, while expressly stating that this order of exposition is reversed: see Tarán, “The Cre- 
ation Myth" 375 and nn. 29, 30. 

36Cf, Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism 428, id., “Sources” 250 n. 24; Taran, "The Cre- 
ation Myth” 285-86. 
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question of how motion could antecede the creation of time is irrelevant, 
for Plato did not really conceive of time as having a beginning; the diffi- 
culty belongs in the chronological nature of the account rather than in 
Plato's concept. Of course he could have devised answers to questions 
such as what was before time or what the Creator did before the creation 
(and, incidentally, after it); but since these answers would not have con- 
tributed to the analytical purpose of the account, he reasonably avoided 
burdening the dialogue with philosophically pointless contrivances. A 
conspicuous case of a suppression demanded by the chronological char- 
acter of the account is the inoperativeness in Timaeus of the concept of 
the soul as the source of all motion, established in Phdr. 245C-246A and 
restated in Laws X 895A—896B. Clearly, if admitted into the dialogue 
this concept would be manifestly inconsistent with the whole framework 
of the account, specifically, with the description of the Receptacle.’ Pla- 
to's conceptual apparatus in Timaeus is subordinate to the cosmogonical 
narrative; harmonizing the systematic approach and the chronological 
exposition was not a task with particularly favorable prospects of fulfill- 
ment. 

Plato's comparison between his method in Timaeus and the draw- 
ing of diagrams was thus not an illustration by means of a familiar exam- 
ple but an analogy meant quite seriously.38 Plato apparently held that the 
geometrical method can be consistently employed in philosophical dis- 
course and may be a convenient way of philosophical inquiry. The Aca- 
demic arithmogony suggests that he established more geometrico argu- 
ments as a routine technique of philosophical discussion in the school. 
Aristotle’s consistent refusal to take into consideration the methodologi- 
cal purpose of Plato's narratives as well as his questioning of the atem- 


37See Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism 427-31; Taran, “The Creation Myth" 375-78. 
Aristotle (Met. 1072a1) says that Plato ‘sometimes’ (éviote) assumes the soul to be the 
source of motion, and Vlastos, “The Disorderly Motion" 397, is correct in saying that 
‘sometimes’ refers to the inconsistency between Timaeus and Laws X and, we should add, 
Phaedrus. Partisans of the literal approach consider the absence of the concept of the soul 
as the source of all motion as a part of Plato's position here (in spite of the fact that though 
suppressed the concept nevertheless subsists in the background of the dialogue, see 
Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 428 and n. 363; Tarän, “The Creation Myth" 376 and n. 33, 
386-87); reconciling Plato’s supposed position in Timaeus with his position in Phaedrus 
and Laws X has been the crux of the literal reading of the dialogue since Plutarch. 

38The suggestion of Moreau, L'áme du monde 130 n. 6, that the generation in 
Timaeus is a “dialectical” deduction which is quite different from a geometrical one ap- 
pears mistaken. 
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poral scheme behind the Academy’s arithmogony would then be an ex- 
pression of his opposition to chronological expositions of concepts that 
are essentially systematic. This opposition must have followed from 
Aristotle’s conviction that there can be no true distinction between the 
thought and the word (see esp. De Soph. Elench. 10), and therefore it 
was not a mere “score” and "jape"?? on his part to contest Plato’s exposi- 
tion of his meaning in Timaeus. The geometrical method of, to use 
Plato's words, making arguments as though for the sake of action while 
pursuing the study for the sake of knowing what is always, cannot help in 
conceptualizing “what is always” as “what is coming into being": the geo- 
metrical method of Timaeus emerges, as Aristotle points out, to have 
nothing in common with geometrical argument, and Plato's claim that 
his approach is systematic proves only an abstract and irrelevant decla- 
ration. This being the case, Aristotle saw himself justified in taking the 
Timaeus naxrative as a self-subsistent theory and charged Plato with up- 
holding the untenable view that the world, *though indestructible, was 
yet generated." It is significant, however, that Aristotle never discusses 
the Platonic notion of the Creator, which seems to suggest that he ac- 
knowledges the methodological purpose of this figure and hence, of all it 
stands for, viz. the creation story itself. When argument is not called for, 
Aristotle typically takes the dialogue in the light of the master's advice.49 
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PICTORIAL DESCRIPTION AS A SUPPLEMENT 
FOR NARRATIVE: THE LABOUR OF 
AUGEAS’ STABLES IN HERACLES LEONTOPHONOS 


In this article I propose to explore the pictorialism of the twenty— 
fifth poem of the Theocritean corpus, uncertainly ascribed to Theocritus 
and entitled Heracles Leontophonos by Callierges.! In the course of my 
discussion I wish to address a contention by A. S. E. Gow? that “The 
three parts of the poem . . . can be fitted into the story [of the cleaning of 
the stables of Augeas] told by Apollodorus [2.5.5], and the reader can, if 
he chooses, reconstruct a context for them. Except in the most general 
way, however, he is neither obliged nor invited to do so: the poet's 
themes are the landscape and the conversation, and insofar as he is con- 
cerned with the Labours at all his subject is the Nemean lion, whose 
death is narrated in Part iii, rather than the stables of Augeas." I shall 
suggest that the landscape and other detail is in fact so insistent that it 
plays no such superficial and passive role, but does indeed invite the 
reader to reconstruct the myth. In particular I shall attempt to demon- 
strate how the author uses pictorial detail, in a manner strikingly analo- 
gous to procedures observable in contemporary Hellenistic fine art or at 
least discernible in later copies, to enable the reader to construct the nar- 
rative of the formal setting of the poem, i.e., Heracles' cleaning of the 
stables of Augeas, even though the episode is not related directly in the 
poem. 

In Realism in Alexandrian Poetry? I briefly examined the remark- 
able pictorialism of Idyll 25. I concentrated on the author's care to im- 
pose pictorial coherence on Heracles' narrative of his defeat of the Ne- 
mean lion, with Heracles in the final assault standing and astride the 
back of the beast, his thighs squeezing its flanks, his heels holding its 
back paws down, and throttling it from behind with his arms around its 
neck (266-71).* I also tried to bring out the author's deployment of pic- 


1Warm thanks to my colleague Alan Shapiro and AJP's anonymous referee for 
their constructive advice. 

2Theocritus 439. 

3Zanker, Realism 89f., 220 n. 82. 

4Simultaneously, Hebert, “Der Lówenkampf" argued for a stance in which Hera- 
cles lies on top of the animal. This would, however, make strange sense of éEóz0ev, ‘from 
behind' (267), in a vertical position rather than *on top' in a horizontal one, and the clear 
import of 270 is that Heracles raises the lion up in his arms and only then stretches its car- 
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torialism to motivate the poem's tripartite narrative: the lion-skin arous- 
ing the Farmhand's curiosity concerning its wearer's identity (62—67); the 
skin provoking the bull, Phaethon, the protector of the herd (142-44); 
and the skin confirming to Phyleus that he is correct in guessing that his 
companion is the slayer of the Nemean lion (174—76). My discussion of 
the piece appeared in a chapter on the pictorial realism of the poets who 
were more or less demonstrably following the lead of Callimachus on 
the aesthetic principles appropriate to contemporary poetry, and whom I 
thus chose to consider as a movement. I argued that the historically ap- 
propriate term for pictorial realism, or visually precise and vivid de- 
scription, is enargeia; the ecphrasis of the Greek rhetors from the Impe- 
rial and subsequent periods, of which enargeia is an aim, is attested later 
than enargeia.5 I hope here to be able to fill out the picture I sketched of 
the deployment of pictorialism in Heracles Leontophonos. 

In art criticism it has been recognised for some time that a promi- 


cass on the ground. The original behind the statuettes and reliefs adduced by Hebert, in 
which Heracles stands on the ground with legs spread apart and with his left arm locked 
around the neck of the lion from the front, does not seem to help Hebert's reconstruction 
of the text. In fact, my reading of the scene corresponds perfectly with the high archaic rep- 
resentations discussed by Schefold, Gods and Heroes 95, and is strikingly close to the rep- 
resentation on the metope of the Athenian treasury at Delphi (Schefold and Jung, Die 
Urkönige fig. 164), minus Heracles’ straddling pose (the lion is facing the viewer, with 
Heracles behind it, so that it cannot reach Heracles with its paws). Herter, “Den Arm im 
Gewande" 336 (= Vogt, Hans Herter 463) correctly assesses the situation in Idyll 25: Hera- 
cles uses the lion’s dazed state to get behind it “in den Rücken." 

‘These and related terms continue to be misunderstood. For example, Goldhill, 
*Naive" 208£ has recently attempted to present phantasia as key evidence for “a distinctive 
Hellenistic way of viewing," with ps.-Longinus 15.1 “assimilating phantasia closely to what 
is called in rhetorical theory since Aristotle enargeia." All this quite misrepresents the mat- 
ter: the domain of phantasia is not at all confined to sight (as is clear from a perusal of Long 
and Sedley, Philosophers s.v. “impressions,” noting, e.g., Aetius 4.12.1-5 (touch and smell), 
Cicero, Academica 2.21 (taste and hearing) (= Long and Sedley, Philosophers nos. 39B and 
39C), and enargeia is not Aristotelian, as I argue at Zanker, “Enargeia” 307f. n. 40. More- 
over, it is still a prevailing tendency among classical scholars to focus their attention on de- 
scriptions of works of art (the rhetors’ Exboaoıg àyaXuávov) when talking about ecphra- 
sis, whereas they should be including pictorial description in general and not limiting it to 
direct descriptions of works of art whether actual or imaginary. For a brief but helpful his- 
tory of the tendency, which for classical philology was initiated by Friedländer, Paulus 
Silentiarius 1-103, we now have Thiel, Erzählung 8-12. It can in fact be said that to confine 
ecphrasis to the description of works of art, which is after all a mere subset of the rhetors' 
category of ecphrasis (see Palm, “Bemerkungen” esp. 113-17), effectively cuts out an ap- 
preciation of the majority of Hellenistic pictorial description. 
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nent feature of Hellenistic art is the appeal to the imagination of the 
viewer, when, for example, we have the representation of a moment 
prior to the climax of an act, so that the viewer can construct the de- 
nouement from the perspective of anticipation, or when the viewer is in- 
vited to supplement in his or her imagination details of a scene which 
have not been actually represented. P. H. von Blanckenhagen (“Betrach- 
ter") applied the term “der ergänzende Betrachter" to the viewer en- 
ticed to go through this process. So, to use some of his examples, it is the 
viewer who surprises the Crouching Aphrodite ascribed to Doidalsas, 
causing her to attempt to hide her sexual beauty. In the case of the Lu- 
dovisi Gaul and his Wife, it is the viewer who is to supply the object of 
the Gaul’s stare, his victorious advancing enemy. The upward gaze of the 
Terme Boxer is directed at the viewer himself, in expression of the ath- 
lete’s exhaustion. I would include in this schema the Marsyas Group.$ 
Here the gaze of the Silen meets that of another member of the group, 
the Scythian slave of Apollo whetting the knife for Marsyas' hideous 
execution; but the viewer is enabled to visualise the full horror of the cli- 
mactic moment, all the more heightened in fact because what is pre- 
sented is merely an anterior moment of horror; any subsequent stage in 
the fate of Marsyas can only be even more terrible. In this way the whole 
narrative can be filled in, and to powerful effect.” Analogously, if we turn 
to the poetry of the Hellenistic period, we have the equally useful notion 
of "die Einbeziehung des Lesers," as the phenomenon has recently been 
named by D. Meyer;® by this Meyer means the procedure by which the 
reader of certain fictitious Hellenistic epigrams, especially those pur- 
porting to be funerary or dedicatory inscriptions, is drawn into the dis- 


6Stewart, Greek Sculpture 216, figs. 748—52. 

7Von Hesberg, “Bildsyntax” 309-33 gives a penetrating analysis of aspects of the as- 
sociative connections which viewers are called on to make in interpreting grave-reliefs and 
mythological pictures of the second century B.C.; he draws incisive parallels with the pe- 
riod's grave epigrams. 

8“Die Einbeziehung." The “process of supplementation" (Ergünzungsspiel) has 
now been further explored valuably by Bing, “Epigrams.” Cameron, Callimachus 24-103, 
esp. 76-84 has in the meantime mounted a radical attack on Bing's original argument 
(Well-Read Muse, esp. 23-27, 59-61) that the Hellenistic poets reshaped poetry to suit a 
reading public, a position assumed in Bing's concern with “the pragmatics of reading epi- 
gram" (“Epigrams” 120 n. 16); see, e.g., Bing's statement that “In Hellenistic times . . . epi- 
gram became increasingly ‘literary’ ..." (116). Cameron champions the role of the sympo- 
sium in the Hellenistic poets’ dissemination of their work, including in particular their 
epigrams. 
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course between the fictive reader of the inscription and the artifact, 
which performs the role of an imaginary respondent, constructing the 
truth of the dialogue, not known by the communicants, by clues pre- 
sented, for example, in their characterization. The activity expected of 
the reader is parallel to what is expected of the viewer of the Marsyas 
group. This is the scholarly context in which I wish to examine Idyll 25, 
seeing whether the poem expects any supplementary activity on the part 
of its reader comparable with the participation that Hellenistic artists 
and poets are now seen to have demanded of their audiences. 

Framed by the Farmhand's descriptions of the far-flung territories 
over which Augeas' sheep pasture and have their folds (7-12) and of Au- 
geas’ extensive cornlands and orchards (27-33) is the picture the Farm- 
hand gives Heracles of the stables (avc) of Augeas’ cattle, in close view 
of which they are standing (13-26). The scene-change from the sheep 
pastures to the stables is made graphic by the word de, ‘this way’ (14); it 
marks the place of particular importance to Heracles in his present busi- 
ness, and shows that he has reached the setting of his Labour. The Farm- 
hand describes the scene with remarkable precision, as is appropriate for 
someone giving directions to a stranger. He says that the stables are 
“here, to your right,” vefjc &xi ebid yevods (18), “across the river” (19), 
“over there, where" there grow plane-trees and wild-olives, and there is 
a shrine of Apollo Nomius (20—22); in immediate proximity to the sta- 
bles, £600c (23), are the quarters of the farm-labourers. The Farmhand 
specifies the river earlier, when he talks of the rich grass on the meadow 
watered by the River Menius (13-17). The Menius is the river on which 
the town of Elis was situated;? more particularly, it was, as Pausanias 
5.1.10 tells us, diverted by Heracles to clean Augeas’ stables. The place— 
adverbs and prepositions certainly give a graphic idea of the topographi- 
cal layout of the scene, but the Farmhand is made to employ diction and 
phraseology, of a predominantly visual nature, which raises his descrip- 
tion of Augeas' property from the level of topography to that of a mental 
picture. The pastures for the cattle, "despite their massive numbers," 
rreounindovoi neo Eunng (13), are ‘ever—flourishing’, teOnAdtes aiév 
(14); the mere by the Menius is ‘big’, uéya (15); the grass that the mead- 
ows “grow in abundance,” 0aA£80vov eig Gc (16-17) is *honey-sweet', 
ugAuó£a (15); the meadows and water-meadows are ‘dewy’, 9:1600000t 
(16); the grass is of the type which "increases the strength of horned cat- 
tle" (17); the river is ‘flowing’, óéovroc (19); the plane-trees are ‘abun- 


?Gow, Theocritus on 15. 
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dant’, émnetavai (20) and the wild-olive is ‘green’, xAwen (21); and the 
cattle’s stables on Heracles’ right are ‘clear to see’, datvetou (19). With 
all this topographical and visual detail the reader is enabled to view the 
scene as a “verbal painting,” with the Farmhand on the viewer’s left, 
Heracles facing him with his right hand directed inwards into the “paint- 
ing," and the Menius and the stables stretching into the background.” A 
coherent composition can be made out in the mind's eye, reminiscent of 
Hellenistic portrayals of landscape, which we can see first exemplified in 
moments on the Telephus frieze, and which culminates in the Odyssey 
landscapes and the Nilotic mosaics of the first century B.C.” Here is one 


10 A little later, after this “painting,” the Farmhand describes the plain in additional 
detail: the plain is entirely Augeas’, as it rises through cornfields and orchards right up to 
Acrorea with its springs (29-31). Moreover, the mention of vats, Ajvous, at 28, prepares 
neatly for Heracles and Phyleus' departure from Augeas' farm on a path from the stables 
through a vineyard, 6u’ üustelewvog, at 157. The poem in general presents a remarkable 
- spatial and temporal precision and coherence. This can be seen in the Farmhand's account 
of the geography of Augeas' sheep-pastures: the River Helisous (9) is five miles south of 
the township of Elis; the River Alpheus (10) about twenty; Buprasium (11) is on a main 
road some fifteen miles north. The separate properties are credibly located, with just 
enough distance involved to make Augeas' realm impressive. It can also be seen in the 
poem's geographical precision with regard to Heracles’ movements. Gow, Theocritus on 
209 complains of Heracles' claim that he acquired his olive-tree club at the foot of Mount 
Helicon: *Helicon is a long way from Thebes and not on the way to the Isthmus, so that this 
piece of local colour is not particularly appropriate." But, as Gow himself notes, there was 
a tradition that the young hero killed a lion who lived on Helicon (£ Theoc. 13.6), so his 
presence in the region is beyond dispute. And need he have made the club on the way to 
Argos? See further Duchemin, “A propos" 313f. and Chryssafis, Commentary ad loc. Gow, 
Theocritus on 164 likewise finds “precise but not illuminating” the geography concerning 
the stranger from Helice (164) who informed Phyleus and others about the demise of the 
Nemean lion; what brought the man to Elis, and why is his birthplace designated so specif- 
ically? We are, I suggest, more justified in concluding that all this geographical precision is 
meant to leave the impression that word of Heracles' prowess has got about on the Pelo- 
ponnese. Note also, analogously, the precision in the matter of the young age of Phyleus 
(164): the Nemean lion was Heracles’ first task (204f.). Finally, Gow, Theocritus on 167 &0ev 
srageövtog, followed by Herter, “Den Arm im Gewande" 335f. (= Vogt, Hans Herter 462), 
sees a contradiction between the claim of the stranger from Helice that, as Gow construes 
it, he was present at the fight with the lion, and the implication of Heracles' statement at 
218ff. that he was completely on his own; but Chryssafis, Commentary ad loc. shows, with 
convincing parallels, that €6ev nageövtog need mean no more than “as he was passing 
through" the locality, and therefore that there is no contradiction. The poem is a *closed 
world." 

1Pollitt, Art 185-209; note too the late first century B.C. bucolic relief of a peasant 
driving a cow to market (198 fig. 212), with its inward-stretching perspective, scenery, and 
rustic shrine. 
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instance of the Hellenistic poet proceeding analogously with the art of 
his time. Indeed, the analogy is so close that it looks as if contemporary 
art has trained the author’s eye in picturing his landscape. 

The description offered by the Farmhand thus sets the scene. But in 
fact it can be seen to have an even broader function: it all but tells the 
story of the stables, which is of course not told in the main narrative, by 
means of visual clues, in a painterly fashion paralleled in contemporary 
Hellenistic art. These clues, together with the Farmhand’s specification 
of the River Menius, which is not a pictorial detail but is introduced 
quite naturally into the Farmhand’s speech, allow us to supplement an 
account of the Labour of the stables, and to imagine the magnitude of 
the task before Heracles and the means by which it is performed. 

Outside the Farmhand’s speech, the poem offers further images 
which help the reader to form an even clearer impression of the unnar- 
rated Labour, and these too, depend primarily on their pictorial impact. 
In 88-115 the poem offers the reader a detailed picture of the evening 
homecoming of Augeas’ herds, which the king, his son Phyleus, and 
Heracles inspect. The picture begins with the impressive simile describ- 
ing the magnitude of Augeas’ herds of cows, which are compared to 
heavy rain-clouds rolling across the sky (88-95). The plain which the 
Farmhand had described to Heracles earlier, when it was empty of the 
herds, is now completely filled with them (96-99). The impression of 
the size of the herd is further emphasized in the ensuing Breughelesque 
picture of the farmhands hard at work with the tasks that go with eve- 
ning milking and tending of the herd (100-107). The whole scene is 


Z'The graphic elements here corroborate the poem's ethical theme of Heracles as 
Soter. The closing two lines of the whole poem have Heracles concluding *My friend, this 
was the means of the destruction of the Nemean beast, which up till then had created much 
misery for cattle and humans" (280-81), which highlights the theme clearly, and reminds 
the reader that it was the ordinary people who benefited from Heracles' labour. It appears 
also, however, in Heracles' mention of those who suffered especially from the lion's depre- 
dations, namely the inhabitants of the town of Bembina near Nemea, lowlanders all of 
whom “the lion caused merciless devastation like a river in spate” (200—204). Thus Hera- 
cles was left entirely on his own as he hunted the beast, since the countryfolk had deserted 
their fields and were keeping to their homes through fear (218-20). And Phyleus, while 
questioning Heracles as they leave Augeas' farm, refers to the lion as “an evil curse upon 
country-dwellers" (168). In the inspection of Augeas' herds we have an eminently pic- 
turable exemplification of the hard work of country—workers, except that these workers 
are in comparative safety: Augeas' herds are said to be untouched by diseases "which de- 
stroy the work of herdsmen" (121-22). How much more terrible the suffering of the victims 
of the Nemean lion! And Heracles' heroism has removed a hazard from the lives of people 
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vividly pictorial, and the main human characters within it are pointedly 
presented as watching: Augeas ‘watched’, Oneito (108), and Heracles 
*marvelled', 9avguate (114), though he is not daunted.? What is the func- 
tion of all this emphasis on the visual? Is it really to be relegated to the 
status of pleasing the mind's eye? That will be at least part of it, but it 
also serves to build up an idea of the enormity of the task that lies before 
Heracles, which is also the role of the lines describing Augeas’ inheri- 
tance from his father Helius, the unsurpassed herd which never suc- 
cumbed to disease and had a high fertility—rate (118—28). 

But the poem implies even more about the denouement of the 
Labour of the stables, and again the principal method is the evocation of 
a mental picture. There is, first, the moment when Phaethon, the head of 
the herd of twelve bulls who protect the cows against other animals, mis- 
takes Heracles, who is wearing his lion-skin, for a marauding beast and 
makes a charge at him (134-44). Stress is placed on the role of sight in 
the encounter: Phaethon charges when he ‘sees’ Heracles (i6wv, 142), 
and Heracles responds in time because he is ‘watchful’, edoxönw (143); 
sight thus also motivates the action. In the ensuing struggle, there is 
much emphasis on the visual aspect of Heracles’ moves and on the visual 
effects of physical strain. Heracles uses Phaethon's left horn to twist his 
neck down to the ground, and then puts his shoulder into forcing the bull 
backwards; we can visualise Heracles on the bull's left, using his right 
shoulder for maximum force, and the use of the horn as a fulcrum, fol- 
lowed up by the brute strength of Heracles’ shoulder pushing against 
Phaethon's body to make the bull go backwards once his charge has 


just like Augeas' farmhands. Thus pictorialism plays a significant role in a unificatory 
theme of the poem. Cf. Gutzwiller, Epyllion 31, 34, who considers the real aim of the poem 
to be the "confrontation between the pastoral and the heroic," Heracles being “a stranger 
to pastoral life." But, as Duchemin, *À propos" 312-15 shows, Heracles traditionally had 
strong pastoral associations, notably in epic, and readers must have brought their knowl- 
edge of this to their appreciation of the poem. 

BLinforth, Theocritus XXV" 83 misreads the passage when he concludes that the 
magnitude of the flocks shakes even Heracles’ heart; the correct sense of 114 is “Heracles 
marvelled beyond measure at" (Chryssafis, Commentary ad loc.) the tremendous gift of 
the gods (reading 02v with the manuscripts), which involves amazement rather than dis- 
may. 

“In the reconstruction of events by Linforth, “Theocritus XXV" 83f., this is the 
middle stage in the crescendo involving encounters with animals which starts with the at- 
tack of the Farmhand's dogs (68f£) and reaches its climax with the fight with the lion, 
though to talk of "the unity of a triptych" is perhaps an inadequate way to describe | a cli- 
mactic series. On Linforth’s positioning of the stables--episode see belg 
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been arrested, is a convincing explanation of how the feat was achieved 
(145—48). There is also the detail of the muscles on Heracles' upper right 
arm, which must include the biceps, deltoids, and pectorals, standing out 
in tension between the tendons (148-49),5 reflecting the Hellenistic 
sculptors’ interest in the effects of physical exertion.'6 When Augeas and 
Phyleus are confronted with the sight, their reactions are defined point- 
edly with reference to their visual responses: they “gazed in amazement, 
... having seen... ," @avpatov... idovtec (150, 152), which again fore- 
grounds the importance of vision in the episode. Moreover, Heracles' 
strength, thus visually demonstrated, will a fortiori (since Phaethon is by 
definition the strongest of Augeas' cattle: 136-41) be more than a match 
for the stable-cleaning. In this preeminently ocular way, then, the suc- 
cessful outcome of Heracles' errand is prefigured beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

Important to the aesthetic role of the implied story of the cleaning 
of the stables is the position we are to assign it in the unfolding of the ex- 
plicit narrative. This in turn depends on what we postulate the occasion 
of the poem's third section to be. If, as Gow!” suggests, Phyleus' question 
whether he is right in guessing that Heracles was the hero who killed the 
Nemean lion and Heracles' narration in reply occur as the pair leave for 
exile (if only in the light of Miad 2.629, it is improbable that any Hellenis- 
tic poet could not have known the story of Phyleus' going out in sympa- 
thy), then the cleaning is sandwiched between Heracles’ encounter with 
Phaethon and his narrative of the death of the lion, which will entail a 
medial rather than a prospective climactic position in the poem's devel- 
opment. Linforth,!3 however, feels that the reader is aware that Phyleus 
and Heracles are going to town to find Heracles some lodging for the 


5Chryssafis, Commentary on 148f. is surely right to argue against Gow’s pronounce- 
ment that “the description is anatomically absurd," and to conclude “The description is 
perfectly accurate as one should expect from an Alexandrian poet with the characteristic 
scientific and especially medical interests of the period," on which see, e.g., my remarks at 
Zanker, Realism 124-27. 

16Good examples include Laocoón in the famous group (Pollitt, Art 121 fig. 124), es- 
pecially his left shoulder and upper arm, and the Borghese Warrior (Havelock, Hellenistic 
Art fig. 98, discussed on 126f.). The motif of muscles standing out in the neck-region occurs 
at Theoc. Id. 1.43, interestingly on the description of the old fisherman depicted on the rus- 
tic cup. On art’s informing of the poetic eye see below, n. 26. 

V Theocritus 439. 

18“Theocritus XXV" 85. 
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night before the Labour; he is followed by Gutzwiller,? who argues in- 
conclusively that “the jovial mood of the men is against” the idea that 
they are going into exile. In that case, the cleaning is to be imagined as 
taking place after the poem's formal close. But two considerations speak 
strongly for Gow's reconstruction.?? I refer to Heracles’ statement that 
“This was the first task that Eurystheus laid on me to achieve” (204-5). 
This comes most naturally after the cleaning and the wrangle with Au- 
geas over Eurystheus' being the prime reason for Heracles' interest in 
the stables and Augeas' consequent allegation of Heracles' double-dip- 
ping, especially if, as Apollodorus' version has it, Heracles had con- 
cealed from Augeas before the cleaning the fact that Eurystheus had or- 
dered him to perform it: Augeas is now in the know, and Heracles is 
giving additional information about his bondage to Eurystheus. If, con- 
versely, Heracles is informing the son of Augeas of his enforced services 
to Eurystheus immediately after Heracles and Augeas' agreement and 
before the cleaning, Augeas’ reneging on the payment comes as an anti— 
climax, unless we are to assume that Phyleus has withheld Heracles' 
identity, which is altogether too clumsy. I conclude that the positioning 
of the untold narrative of the stables-episode is between the Phaethon 
curtain—raiser and Heracles’ account of his conquest of the Nemean 
lion. This upsets the idea that equal value is to be given to the told and 
the untold Labours on the grounds of any climactic position of the clean- 
ing, but it does form a natural part of the crescendo- effect of the poem 
as a whole, and for that reason I reject Gutzwiller's claim?! that the 
cleaning “has nothing to do with the movement of the poem." We have, 
then, a series of encounters with four animals, in ascending order of 
gravity: the Farmhand’s dogs, Phaethon, the implied cleaning, and the 
lion, described by the hero himself. The implied cleaning is a stroke of 
genius and economy in perfect accord with Alexandrian poetic taste.22 
In these ways the narrator gives all the salient details concerning 
the stables-episode, without actually narrating it; all the details supplied 
are emphatically visual, with the parallels, as noted, in contemporary 


19 Epyllion 83 n. 3. 

20Phyleus’ address to Heracles as Rows (178) in no way implies that Phyleus does 
not know Heracles’ name, nor does the address Eeive (see Gow, Theocritus on 162f.). 

a Epyllion 38. 

2For example, Callimachus seems to have given a very brief account of Theseus’ 
conquest of the bull of Marathon in the Hecale (frags. 66-69 Hollis, Callimachus), concen- 
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fine art. Though it is commonly felt that the byre-episode is suppressed 
out of fastidiousness or the like, in fact very little is left to the imagina- 
tion, and the Labour is skilfully though indirectly incorporated into a 
narrative which culminates in Heracles’ own account of his first Labour, 
the killing of the Nemean lion.” 

Thus what I am suggesting is that the role of the reader of the 
Farmhand's pictorial description in Idyll 25 does indeed present another 
form of supplementary participation on the part of viewers of certain 
pieces of Hellenistic art and audiences of some at least of the period's 
poetry—a penchant of Hellenistic art and poetry to which I drew atten- 
tion earlier in this article. /dyll 25, in a way analogous to, for example, 
the Marsyas group, requires the audience to supplement an unrepre- 
sented critical moment in the narrative of a myth. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this particular analogy between the sister arts in the 
Hellenistic period has never been discussed.2° And, in the case of Idyll 
25 the analogy is all the more arresting, since the poem appeals to its 
reader's visual sense in particular for the act of supplementation to be 
set in motion. The Farmhand's speech, the simile of the clouds, and the 
pictorialism deployed in the description of the herds of Augeas all dem- 
onstrate how parallel the roles of viewers and readers were conceived to 
be, and how “plastic” the methods of the poet had become, even in the 
approach to narrative. This example, I also conclude, opens out a fruitful 
line of inquiry into the shifting relationship between Hellenistic poetry 


trating on the more domestic scenes of the hero's entertainment by Hecale, while at the 
same time economically building up Theseus' heroic profile, as I argue at Zanker, Realism 
209--13. C£ also, in contemporary poetry, lines 91-121 of the Megara insecurely attributed to 
Moschus, in which Heracles' fate is prefigured by the naturally visual images of Megara's 
dream. 

2380 Linforth, "Theocritus X XV" 85-86; Herter, “Den Arm im Gewande” 334—35 
(= Vogt, Hans Herter 461). 

24The Farmhand’s mention of Phyleus as ‘mighty’ and ‘glorious’, Bin dvAroc 
àyavoŭ, at 55, his designation by the poet at 150 as ‘wise’, daipowv, and his accompanying 
Heracles from the estate and, inevitably, into exile might all prefigure for the knowing Hel- 
lenistic reader the ultimate outcome of the Labour and refer to Phyleus’ wisdom in going 
against his father when the latter reneged on giving Heracles a tithe of the cattle in reward 
for the cleaning job. 

25There are, however, recent studies which treat ecphrasis as a metaphor for poetry. 
For the field of Hellenistic scholarship see, e.g., Manakidou, Beschreibung and Thiel, 
Erzählung. While not precisely what I am examining in this article, these studies do set up 
a complementary analogy between ways of responding dramatized for a viewer in ecphra- 
sis and ways of responding to a literary text. 
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and fine art, rather than, for instance, the notion that behind any visually 
vivid piece of writing we should postulate a work of art that the poet is 


copying.?6 
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THE CHARACTERIZATION OF HANNO 
IN PLAUTUS' POENULUS 


Poenulus commands our attention because it is the one specimen 
of Roman New Comedy in which the main characters are not Greeks. 
Although the action takes place in the Aetolian city of Calydon, the 
young lover Agorastocles, his beloved Adelphasium, her sister Ante- 
rastilis, and the title character Hanno are all natives of Carthage. While 
the first three are represented as if they were typical Greeks in Roman 
comedy, Hanno is represented as patently Punic in his physiognomy, 
dress, speech, and behavior, making him the earliest extant portrayal of 
a Carthaginian in Latin literature. Since the Carthaginians were the most 
formidable and vilified enemies of the Romans, any Roman portrayal of 
a Carthaginian figure holds our interest. Yet the portrayal of Hanno 
rouses special interest because he is not a villain. Modern readers famil- 
iar with the anti-Punic discourse prevalent throughout Latin literature 
are continually struck by the “sympathetic” portrayal of this Cartha- 
ginian, especially since Poenulus was composed when the Second Punic 
War was in recent memory. A. S. Gratwick, in his masterly chapter on 
Roman drama in the Cambridge History of Classical Literature (vol. 2, 
94) observed that Hanno's “portrayal is wholly (if disparately) sympa- 
thetic, and there is no trace of xenophobia, although the play was cer- 
tainly produced within Hannibal’s lifetime. . . . that Plautus should even 
have envisaged its successful production tells us something of his author- 
ity in the theatre and of the openmindedness of his audience." Others 
have seen more than mere sympathy and openmindedness. For example, 
a review of a recent performance of Poenulus observed that “the play is 
timely in light of the American university's recent preoccupation with 
multiculturalism" and proceeded to make much ado about the sympa- 
thetic portrayal of the Carthaginian title character and the magnanimity 
that such sympathy reveals. The review even saw proof of “Plautus as 
humanitarian and social commentator" (Frauenfelder, “Plautus non 
manu"). Certainly the fact that an amiable Carthaginian is portrayed as 
neither villain nor scapegoat deserves our close attention; however, 
Poenulus must not be appropriated as an example of benevolent Roman 
multiculturalism without reflection because while there are indeed cos- 
mopolitan elements in the play there are also powerful images of xeno- 
phobia and ethnocentrism. We must not allow our present-day preoccu- 
pations with magnanimous pluralism to influence our interpretation of 
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how the play was understood by a Roman audience. This analysis of 
Hanno’s characterization will reveal that the attractive aspects of his 
portrayal are offset by some unsavory ethnic stereotyping. 

We should not dismiss Hanno’s portrayal as “sympathetic” (what- 
ever one takes that word to mean) without further comment, for his por- 
trayal is far more complex than that, containing strongly positive and 
strongly negative elements which do not permit encapsulation by such a 
simple adjective. In fact, there are at least four distinct components or 
layers of Hanno's characterization and these components constantly 
play off of each other. 1) Hanno is first and foremost a senex filling tradi- 
tional roles in the palliata. He is primarily the father who recovers his 
lost children, a pater pius like Hegio in Captivi or Daemones in Rudens. 
He also assumes the role of senex lepidus, like Periplectomenus in Miles, 
and thus at times he behaves like a servus callidus (Gratwick, "Drama" 
110). He is indeed the “master of many roles" (Slater, “Plautine Negotia- 
tions" 143). 2) But Hanno is unique because he is our only extant Car- 
thaginian senex and the Roman audience must have viewed him differ- 
ently from other senes because of his Punic ethnicity. The speaker of the 
prologue, the slave Milphio, and the soldier Antamoenides draw the au- 
dience's attention to negative stereotypes of Punics and attribute per- 
ceived vices in Hanno's behavior to his non-Greek ethnicity. 3) Al- 
though Hanno does display some stereotyped Punic vices, he also 
manages to display two peculiarly Roman virtues, namely, exemplary 
pietas and a mastery of Roman law. This is not a mere sidelight but a cen- 
tral issue of the play: Hanno uses Roman strengths, not the expected 
Punic or servile trickery, to recover his family and achieve a happy end- 
ing. 4) Yet Hanno also uses these Roman strengths for frivolous, even 
perverse ends. He threatens his daughters with a sham prosecution (a 
fairly harmless bit of deceit) and displays his pietas by sleeping his way 
across the Mediterranean and fondling his daughters. Thus, onto the 
basic attributes of a stock character Plautus has grafted Punic and Ro- 
man elements to produce a unique, somewhat schizophrenic, and thor- 
oughly amusing individual. Hanno's characterization is such a pastiche 
of disparate elements that the reaction of the Roman audience must 
have been ambivalent. Here, more than anywhere, we lament the ab- 
sence of the nonverbal, nonscripted features of performance that will 
have helped shape the impressions given the Roman audience. It is 
scarcely possible—and of dubious value—to disentangle the positive 
elements from the negative because they emerge concurrently; the best 
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approach is to discuss the characterization of Hanno as it unfolds in our 
script.! 

We should begin with the title of the play, which sets up expecta- 
tions in the minds of an audience. The audience must have known the ti- 
tle of Plautus’ play, though we cannot say whether they heard it for the 
first time in the theater or if it was disseminated beforehand.? The title of 
Plautus’ play was probably Poenulus, though we cannot be certain.? 
Whoever did entitle the play Poenulus—presumably Plautus—chose to 
signal and emphasize Hanno's distinctive ethnicity from the very begin- 


VThe text is quoted from Ernout's Budé edition; translations are my own, unless 
noted otherwise. I wish to thank J. Zetzel, A. Laidlaw, and AJP's anonymous referee for 
helpful comments. 

2 Poenulus 11 mentions a crier (praeco) who could have announced the title. For dis- 
semination of titles of plays, see Beare, Roman Stage 170. 

3 Although the text as we have it does not entitle the play Poenulus, all ancient 
grammarians did so, and there is no external evidence that the play was ever called any- 
thing other than Poenulus. Lines 53—55 of the prologue, however, create some doubt: Car- 
chedonius vocatur haec comoedia ] latine Plautus Patruus Pultiphagonides. | nomen iam ha- 
betis. The phrase nomen iam habetis must be understood to mean “now you have the name 
because I have just spoken it." Plautus has clearly given us the Greek name, Karchedonios, 
but he has not given us the Latin name (latine) if we believe the name of the piece is 
Poenulus. There are two possible resolutions to this dilemma, neither of which can be con- 
clusively proven: either our text contains a lacuna and a line dubbing the piece Poenulus 
has dropped oüt; or the text is sound and the play as we have it was not called Poenulus. 
Our text could support three alternative titles: Patruus, Pultiphagonides, ox Patruus Pul- 
tiphagonides. Patruus (“The Uncle") is a reasonable title since the prologue calls Hanno 
patruus Poenus in 120 and Agorastocles hails him as patrue in 1076 and 1198; however, tak- 
ing Patruus as the title creates an awkward hyperbaton in 54 if we understand Pultiphago- 
nides with Plautus; it is difficult to see how the audience would construe the nominatives 
Plautus and Pultiphagonides together yet ignore the intervening nominative Patruus. Pul- 
tiphagonides ("The Son of Porridge-Eater”) is possible, understanding Patruus as a refer- 
ence to Plautus, though the connection of such a title to the play is not readily apparent (cf. 
pultiphagus at Most. 828, a joking reference to Romans). Copley's suggestion of a multi- 
lingual pun is not impossible ("Plautus"). Patruus Pultiphagonides (“Uncle Son-of- 
Porridge—Eater”) is also a possibility, but again the relevancy to the play is not obvious. 
Conceivably one of these three was the original title of the play and that Poenulus is the ti- 
tle of a revival production, just as Sortientes could be the original title of what we call 
Casina. But if we accept one of these names as the title of the piece, we still must account 
for the awkward syntax of 53—55: if we take Patruus or Pultiphagonides (or both) as the ti- 
tle in Latin, and thus understand latine vocatur, why then is Plautus in the nominative? If 
Plautus is the subject, then we must understand a change of voice (vocat) and the name of 
the play should be the object in the accusative. Something is wrong here and a lacuna is an 
attractive remedy. See further Gratwick, Attic Original 538—406. 
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ning, for we see that Poenulus (“The Little Punic”) does not simply 
translate the Greek original Karchédonios (“The Carthaginian”). The 
author has made two significant alterations: he has substituted a pejora- 
tive ethnic tag for a civic tag and he has added a diminutive. Poenus con- 
tains a different range of connotations from Carthaginiensis, the latter 
being a fairly neutral civic designation and the former being a deroga- 
tory ethnic tag that calls to mind Punic vices, such as fides Punica, that 
became proverbial in Roman authors.* The change from Karchédonios 
to Poenulus shifts the emphasis from a matter of civic identification to a 
matter of ethnic stereotyping. The ethnic stereotype subsumes and de- 
personalizes the title character, for the play is not entitled Hanno, but 
The Little Punic, a point which accentuates his Carthaginian origins and 
the associated ethnic prejudices.5 

Plautus seems to have been fond of inserting the diminutive into 
his titles since several contain diminutives absent from his Greek mod- 
els.° Diminutives alone do not immediately connote anything specific 
about the plays or the main characters and in the case of Poenulus the 
audience would have absolutely no foreknowledge of whether the Punic 
in question is little, poor, lovable, rascally, or whatever else a diminutive 
can connote. “Little” may in fact be correct, for the soldier insults Hanno 
as hallex viri at 1310, probably in reference to his stature. Poenulus is 
rather unusual for its combination of a diminutive with an ethnic; the 
closest parallel is Tarentilla of Naevius, although Tarentum is a city, not 
an ethnic group. While the diminutive may serve merely to emphasize 
attributes of the root-word Poenus, the connotations of Poenus are bad 
and the diminutive can only make them worse; the only other occurrence 
of Poenulus in Latin—Cicero's allusion to Zeno as tuus ille Poenulus 
(Fin. 4.20.56)—is clearly pejorative, and one immediately thinks of the 


*On the distinction, see Franko, *Use of Poenus and Carthaginiensis." For stereo- 
types of Carthaginians see Burck, “Bild der Karthager" and Dubuisson, “Image du Car- 
thaginois." 

5Menander's Samia offers a rough parallel, for that play is “named” for an unnamed 
hetaira. Characters in the play sometimes call her by the nickname “Chrysis,” but she is 
generally “the Samian Girl,” from an island famous for the quality and quantity of its he- 
tairas. It has been suggested that Agorastocles is the character for whom the play is named 
(Galinsky, “Poenulus and Venus Erycina" 358), but surely Poenulus is named for Hanno, 
the character with a Punic name, Punic dress, Punic speech, and called a Punic. 

SE.g., Mostellaria for Phasma; see Ritschl, Parerga 139—47. 'This propensity is not 
confined to Plautus, as the titles of Naevius, Livius, and others prove. On diminutives in ti- 
tles, see Hanssen, Latin Diminutives 81-102. 
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parallel formation Graeculus, a word which in the hands of Juvenal goes 
beyond mildly pejorative to become pathologically vicious. What Plau- 
tus intended by adding the diminutive is unknowable, but we can specu- 
late that its effect upon the audience was not endearing. The impact of 
his substitution of the ethnic term plus diminutive for the civic term has 
an effect roughly analogous to entitling a piece "The Little Nip" versus 
“The Japanese Man." 

So much for the preliminaries. The first references to Hanno in the 
script come in the prologue. The prologue of a Plautine play does more 
than explain the plot and introduce the characters to the audience; it 
*create[s] the frame through which the audience [will] view the rest of 
the performance” (Slater, “Plautine Negotiations” 133). The frame 
through which the audience first glimpses Hanno is one of xenophobic 
ridicule. In the very first introduction to Hanno (104-13), the speaker of 
the prologue conveys three salient aspects of his characterization: he is 
crafty and deceitful; he is promiscuous; he is thoroughly Punic (which in- 
cludes the other two aspects). The audience hears: 


sed pater illarum Poenus postquam eas perdidit, 
mari terraque usque quaque quaeritat. 

ubi quamque in urbem est ingressus, ilico 

omnis meretrices, ubi quisque habitant, invenit; 
dat aurum, ducit noctem, rogitat postibi 

unde sit, quoiatis, captane an surrepta sit, 

quo genere gnata, qui parentes fuerint. 

ita docte atque astu filias quaerit suas. 

et is omnis linguas scit; sed dissimulat sciens 

se scire: Poenus plane est, quid verbis opust? 


But their Punic father, after he's lost 'em, 

searches everywhere on land and sea. 

As soon as he's entered a city, immediately 

he seeks out all the harlots, where they live; 

he pays the fee, spends the night, asks afterwards 

whence they come, whose they are, whether captured or stolen, 
born of what family, who their parents were. 

Thus craftily and cunningly he seeks his daughters. 

and he knows all languages; but though knowing he fakes that 
he doesn't know. He's thoroughly Punic. What need of words? 


Hanno is not identified by name, only as the pater Poenus, thereby link- 
ing him with the title and suggesting that his name is less important than 
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his association with negative stereotypes of Punics. We learn that this 
father seeks his daughters everywhere, but with an oddly vigorous 
method, for he immediately seeks out all the prostitutes upon arrival in a 
town, spends the night with them, and only afterwards asks about their 
parentage. Whether Hanno merely risks the pollution of incest or ac- 
tively seeks it is left unclear, but two other places in the play do imply in- 
cest." The girls were stolen at ages four and five; if Hanno began this 
method of searching shortly after their abduction, the image becomes 
more bizarre upon reflection. The scandalous details of Hanno's system 
of inquiry have nothing to do with the plot of Poenulus because he will 
meet his daughters without going to a brothel; this suggests that this gra- 
tuitous piece of characterization is a bit of Plautine composition inserted 
to exploit a stereotype of Punic licentiousness.® In a mere five lines, the 
speaker has conveyed Hanno's promiscuity and cunning, and even im- 
plied perversion. To make sure that the audience understands the out- 
landish and sly nature of the search, the speaker spells it out: ita docte 
atque astu filias quaerit suas. Furthermore, Hanno has a mastery of all 
languages, yet conceals his linguistic competence (112-13). This skill, 
very useful for his search, will be demonstrated upon his arrival at line 
930. The brief description ends with a summary: Poenus plane est, quid 
verbis opust? The curt identification of Hanno as thoroughly Punic di- 
rects the audience's response to him by saddling him with all the stereo- 
types of Punics: Hanno is not an individual, but the embodiment of a 
stereotyped group. He appears to be an object of fun, not of sympathy. 
The arrival of the Punic uncle is postponed for over 900 lines, 
longer than some entire plays, and the audience must wonder if he will 
ever arrive and whether he will live up to his billing as a crafty Punic. 
Hanno's entrance is among the most memorable in the Plautine corpus. 
His first impression would be visual, for he enters clad in colorful Punic 


7The flirtatious greeting between father and daughters at 1217-18 and their em- 
brace, which the arriving soldier calls a conduplicatio and congeminatio at 1297, are dis- 
cussed below. See further Franko, “Incest and Ridicule." 

8On the Roman nature of 106-13, c£ Jachmann, Plautinisches und Attisches 199—200, 
and Gratwick, Attic Original 3 and 212-13. For Punic licentiousness, cf. 1303: sane genus hoc 
mulierosumst tunicis demissiciis. 

9Or possibly auditory; we cannot know if Plautus marked Hanno's entry with un- 
usual, Punic-sounding music. For the use of music to enhance the alterity of foreign char- 
acters see Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 129-32. Hanno's speeches are not distinguished by 
any unusual meters. The text consists of iambic senarii and trochaic septenarii from his ar- 
rival to the end of the play, with the exception of 1174—1200 (the arrival of Hanno's daugh- 
ters and the eavesdropping of Hanno and Agorastocles), which consists of anapests. 
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garb, accompanied by a train also in Punic garb. Possibly the actors wore 
masks which marked them as Punic, but that is not certain. What is cer- 
tain is that Hanno’s appearance is different and clearly Punic ( facies qui- 
dem edepol Punicast, 977). His Punic identity is confirmed by his first ut- 
terance: a speech in Punic (or mock Punic). The authenticity of the Punic 
speech is not crucial because the sense of Hanno's prayer can easily be 
conveyed in any language through gesture, tone of voice, and other 
non-semantic signifiers. For the characterization of Hanno the crucial 
point of his opening speech is not the language of the words, but their in- 
tent. The prologue's rascally Punic enters not with a march to the 
brothel, but with a solemn prayer of thanksgiving to the gods of the land. 
The validity of the prologue's claims has immediately been both af- 
firmed and challenged: on the one hand, Hanno is plane Poenus visually 
and aurally; on the other hand, his first act suggests not prurience or 
guile, but a pietas that will be reinforced in the following scenes. Such 
ambiguity in portrayal will continue throughout the play. 

Hanno has barely finished his prayer when Milphio and Agorasto- 
cles enter. Hanno overhears them and then comments upon what he 
hears— probably to the audience—in Latin (967-70, 982-84, 988—89). 
His asides prove that he understands and speaks Latin fluently, thereby 
demonstrating the prologue's claim that he knows more than one lan- 
guage. The audience has the privilege of seeing Hanno's pious entry, but 
Milphio and Agorastocles do not, and thus he is able to eavesdrop on 
them for a short time before being noticed. The slave first observes Han- 
no's presence with derisive remarks: 


MIL. sed quae illaec avis est quae huc cum tunicis advenit? 
numnam in balineis circumductust pallio? 
AG. facies quidem edepol Punicast. MIL. guggast homo. (975-77) 


MIL. But what's that there bird coming here in a tunic? 
His cloak wasn’t stolen in the baths, was it? 
AG. Well, by god, his appearance is Punic. MIL. The guy’s a gug. 


Milphio begins by ridiculing Hanno’s tunic, as he does in two other 
places (1008, 1121). Probably the jest in 977 is sartorial in nature as well, 
for Gratwick is probably correct in identifying a gugga as a purplish bird 


See Gratwick, “Hanno’s Punic Speech.” Note that the speech is long enough to en- 
tice an audience, not long enough to bore or confuse it. It is dramaturgically unsatisfactory 
that Hanno performed his entrance with a Punic speech and then repeated that entrance in 
Latin. 
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of some sort; if so, then the joke builds upon avis and exploits the double 
meaning of punica as “Punic” or “purple,” with reference to the color of 
Hanno's tunic." Facies Punica refers to Semitic features either in Han- 
no's general appearance or specifically in his mask. Milphio also ridicules 
the physical appearance of Hanno's aged and earringed companions 
(978-81; earrings would imply effeminacy). This emphasis on clothing 
and physical appearance is probably a Plautine addition to the Greek 
original since the subject and manner of delivery of these jokes are 
highly typical of Plautus (Magistrini, *Descrizioni fisiche," esp. 84—85). 
The derisive remarks about Hanno's clothing will have held significance 
for the Roman audience, for the tunic without a pallium was thought ef- 
feminate and suggested lax morals and an unbelted tunic was a disgrace 
for a Roman (Balsdon, Romans and Aliens 219-22). The clothes them- 
selves make the man, and Milphio's jokes about them rely upon negative 
stereotypes in the minds of Roman spectators. The foreigner is made an 
object of ridicule, not sympathy. 

Although Hanno overhears Agorastocles and Milphio speaking 
Latin, he informs the audience of his resolution to approach them speak- 
ing Punic (982-84). This seemingly odd decision makes good dramatic 
sense: it conceals his knowledge of Latin from the newcomers, thereby 
fulfilling the prologue's promise that he conceals his linguistic ability (is 
omnis linguas scit; sed dissimulat sciens se scire, 112-13) and it retards his 
recognition with Agorastocles, thereby providing opportunity for some 
Plautine silliness. Hanno's decision to address them in Punic is obviated 
by their attempts to address him first. Since Agorastocles remembers no 
Punic from his childhood, Milphio offers to translate for his master (nul- 
lus me est hodie Poenus Poenior, “No Punic alive is more Punicky than 
me!" 991). The neologism Poenior is not flattering; while it could refer sim- 
ply to linguistic competence, the pejorative overtones of the root word 
convey a sense of scurrility that is borne out by the slave's behavior. This 
introduces with great ingenuity the jests that follow, for while Milphio 
does not in fact admit to fluency in Punic, he leads his master, and the 
audience, to believe that he can serve as an adequate interpreter.2 The 


1To Gratwick (“Poenulus 967--981" 231), the joke is even more rich; he takes the 
bird in question as the gyges (heron) and suggests that the heron may have gained a repu- 
tation for deceit after the Roman capture of Carthago Nova. Cf. Maurach, Poenulus des 
Plautus 145. 

2Milphio in fact translates well enough in 996—97 and, after misinterpreting donni 
as the Latin donum (998), he correctly construes the greeting avo in 997 and 1001. One 
could, at that point, still believe that Milphio knows a very small amount of Punic. Milphio 
may also use a Punic term correctly in 1152 when addressing Hanno's slaves (cf. 1013). 
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ensuing exchange is perhaps the funniest in the play and serves both as a 
vehicle for Milphio’s “wit” and as further illustration of Hanno’s 
non-Greek origins. The audience knows that Hanno is a father search- 
ing for his family and that he is a wealthy noble (60, cf. 1240); however, as 
Carthaginians were well-known traders in antiquity, Milphio mistakes 
him to be a trader in African mice, spoons (?), sewer pipes (?), nuts, 
spades, and hayforks (1011-18), a nonsensical combination of merchan- 
dise which serves to belittle the foreigner by reducing him to a peddler.% 
When Agorastocles wonders what all of this merchandise has to do with 
him (1021), Milphio suggests that the stranger wishes to avoid suspicion 
of theft (1022), probably implying that Carthaginian merchants have a 
reputation for stealing. Milphio eventually goes beyond the remotely 
possible in proposing that Hanno wishes to be crated and stoned 
(1025-26); since the intent of such a request is obscure, Milphio suspects 
some sort of Punic trick and warns Agorastocles against granting it. This 
vignette should be ascribed to Plautus rather than his Greek original for 
two reasons. First, the dramatic momentum is halted at 974 and not re- 
sumed until 1038; while such a halting in order to introduce a long series 
(sixty lines) of jokes could have existed in the original by Alexis, it is 
clearly typical of Plautus (Gratwick, “Poenulus 967-981” 229). Second, 
the mistranslation of Punic into Latin homonyms shows that these jokes 
cannot have been in the Greek original; even if Plautus did not invent 
this scene, at the very least he had to change the puns to accommodate 
Latin words. The fact that the mistranslations rely upon Latin homo- 
nyms certainly adds humor to the exchange in a way not dependent 
upon a knowledge of Punic, though it must have been especially amus- 
ing to those Romans who did know Punic and could see the extent to 
which Milphio had perverted Hanno's words.“ 

Any analysis of the portrayal of Hanno in this scene is severely lim- 
ited, for we do not know how he should act during the time in which Mil- 
phio perverts his words; we have only the script for a scene where the 
staging is ambiguous. An actor could portray Hanno as a foreign dupe, 
the helpless butt of Milphio's xenophobic drollery. Alternatively, he 
could portray a benign figure who tries to communicate with increasing 
earnestness and urgency until, in exasperation and anger, he switches to 


3 The inference that Hanno is a mercator (1016) would contain contemptuous over- 
tones because while Romans esteemed those who acquired wealth through honest means, 
in the realm of commerce such respect was reserved for negotiatores (men of affairs) rather 
than mercatores (peddlers); see D' Arms, Commerce and Social Standing, e.g., 24—25. 

V Possible translations of these Punic passages are offered by Gray, “Punic Pas- 
sages" 73-88 and Sznycer, Les passages puniques 136—45. 
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Latin. We may wonder: should Hanno hear Milphio’s asides to Ago- 
rastocles and, given his knowledge of Latin, understand to what extent 
his speech is perverted? Should he gently try to correct his interpreter 
with nonverbal signals? More importantly, would the Roman audience 
have identified with the plight of the newly—arrived Punic stranger or 
reveled in the abuse of Milphio, whom they will have watched with plea- 
sure for over 900 lines? Perhaps a bit of both? We simply cannot know. 
During this scene either Hanno could have won the sympathy of the Ro- 
man audience or the mistranslations and insults could have isolated him 
by appealing to feelings of ethnocentrism and xenophobia. 

Hanno finally reveals his command of the Latin language, a com- 
mand he cunningly withheld, by berating Milphio (1030-31). The latter, 
irritated at being duped, replies with a stream of abuse: 


at hercle te hominem et sycophantam et subdolum, 
qui huc advenisti nos captatum, migdilix, 
bisulci lingua, quasi proserpens bestia (1032-34) 


But, by Hercules, you must be a swindler and trickster, 
who came here to deceive us, migdilix, 
fork-tongued like a slithering beast! 


Their exchange befits Grumio and Tranio in the Mostellaria and the in- 
sults of these lines are Plautine in diction and probably Plautine in ori- 
gin.5 We can only speculate how they were received: they could have ei- 
ther delighted members of a Roman audience familiar with the trickery 
of Hannibal or been judged as misapplied and indicative of Milphio's 
inappropriate behavior (as Carthaginian-born Agorastocles judges 
them). Milphio's hostility toward the stranger could be simple xenopho- 
bia; however, unless migdilix is an ethnic slur, he does not explicitly re- 


15 Migdilix (thus A; T reads micdilix, and P mic dilia; emended by some to migdilibs, 
*mixed Libyan") is of uncertain meaning. Lilja, Terms of Abuse 41, takes it as a pejorative 
reference to nationality, from Greek migda (promiscuously) and libs/lybs. It has been sug- 
gested (Miniconi, "Termes d'injure" 169) that the word was unknown to the Roman audi- 
ence as well, but this seems an argument of desperation; Plautus and his audience knew pe- 
jorative Latin slang better than we (or later copyists) know it. Cf. Gratwick, Attic Original 
683. Bisulci lingua is a particularly appropriate insult since Hanno's craft has been revealed 
through language (cf. Per. 299). Sycophantam, a common word for tricksters in Plautus (cf. 
Poen. 376), may also contain the idea of trickery by language and possibly the Greek origin 
of the word retains a xenophobic overtone; see Owens, Ethnic Characterization 170-73. 
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vile Hanno's behavior as Punic in this passage. Rather, it seems that Mil- 
phio is enraged at being shamed in front of his master and the audi- 
ence. There is indeed someone Poenior than he. Milphio seems to fear 
being upstaged in scurrility (cf. 296), and his fear is soon realized: his role 
gradually dwindles as Hanno takes over the functions of the servus 
callidus. 

After Agorastocles recognizes Hanno as countryman (1037), hos- 
pes (1053), and uncle (1076), Milphio wrests control of the conversation 
from his master. He makes the somewhat untimely suggestion that Ago- 
rastocles be given his patrimony, even if he remains in Calydon, to which 
Hanno assents willingly, revealing a compliant or generous nature. Mil- 
phio, emboldened by this response, next asks for Hanno's aid with a new 
scheme, which the latter freely gives before he knows to what end 
(1086-89). Milphio asks if Hanno can be subdolus (1089), which is surely 
a rhetorical question since Milphio himself has just labeled him et syco- 
phantam et subdolum in 1032 and will do so again at 1108. Hanno replies 
that he certainly can be tricky and, like a typical senex lepidus, voices his 
eagerness to play a role in the ruse against the pimp. This second trick 
from Milphio is logically unnecessary because the first trick already has 
succeeded: the pimp Lycus accepted stolen property and Agorastocles 
need only ask for compensation in the form of Adelphasium. Why intro- 
duce a second trick? While Plautus may have added it to “enhance the 
dwindling role of Milphio” (Gratwick, “Drama” 100), we note that Mil- 
phio leaves the stage for good a mere forty-four lines later, upstaged by 
Hanno and playing no part in the trick's execution. Rather, the second 
trick enhances the role of Hanno by allowing him to show some of his 
Carthaginian craft (Gratwick, “Drama” 101) and be a senex lepidus as 
well as a pater pius. In the upcoming scenes Hanno's mixing of roles is 
complicated by some misapprehensions, for when he acts like a pater 
pius Milphio treats him like a servus callidus and Antamoenides treats 
him like a senex amator. 

Milphio begins to see the Carthaginian as a rival and consequently 
twice mistakes Hanno's pietas for calliditas. First, after Milphio explains 
that Hanno must pose as the father of the two freeborn Carthaginian 
girls, the latter replies that his daughters likewise (item, 1104) were 
stolen with their nurse. Milphio thinks this a brilliant improvisation and 
praises his companion's cunning: 


MIL. lepide hercle adsimulas iam in principio: id mihi placet. 
HAN. pol magis quam vellem. Mir. eu hercle mortalem malum, 
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(senem) catum crudumque, Aeolidam subdolum! 
ut adflet, quo illud gestu faciat facilius! 
me quoque dolis iam superat architectinem. 


MIL. That's good acting right at the start! I like it! 

HAN. More than I would wish. MIL. Aha, here's a crafty cove, 
a tough old trickster, a shifty Sisyphus! 

Tears to order, to make his performance the more effective! 
He even beats me the master~builder in deceit!!6 


The audience believes that Hanno weeps with true emotion but Milphio, 
who has already experienced his ability to dissimulate, does not appre- 
hend the real situation. Milphio labels Hanno with the standard adjec- 
tives applied to a clever slave in Plautus (catus, malus, and subdolus) and 
it is no coincidence that both characters are called docti (111, 131), cati 
(131, 1108), and sycophantae (376, 1032). Milphio's observation that me 
quoque dolis iam superat architectinem (1110; cf. Mil. 48) is prophetic be- 
cause Hanno quickly ousts him from his position as architectus doli. Sec- 
ond, when the nurse Giddenis emerges and greets her former master by 
name, Milphio does not perceive that she and Hanno have known each 
other and mistakenly believes that they have assumed the roles required 
for a second trick. Milphio exclaims: 


ecce autem mala! 
praestrigiator hic quidem Poenus probust; 
perduxit omnis ad suam sententiam 


Look out for trouble now! (or: Look at that bitch!) 
This Punic's a proven prestidigitator indeed; 
he's put 'em all under his spell. 


16] ines 1106-10. 1107-8, clear in sense, are corrupted in form; this follows Gratwick's 
emendation and translation (“Drama” 99, 103 n. 1). Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, was “craftiest 
of all men" (Iliad 6.153--54). Note how clever slaves use tears in their schemes elsewhere 
(Bacch. 981-83; Most. 822) and cf. Collybiscus' remarks on the advocati (653—54). 

VT ines 1124-26. This scene in general, and these lines in particular, present a num- 
ber of textual and dramaturgic problems. On the logical leap in Hanno's assumption that 
the girls have a nurse, see Gratwick, Attic Original 138-44 and 703. It is possible that 
Hanno joins with Milphio in making jokes about the nurse prior to summoning her, for 
Gratwick observes that Giddenis must be rather old and that nurses in comedy generally 
are ugly; thus when Milphio describes her as specie venusta, ore atque oculis pernigris 
(1113), he makes a cruel joke by describing her as a pimp would describe a desirable piece 
of merchandise. Hanno then joins in the role- playing, agreeing formam quidem hercle ver- 
bis depinxti probe (1114), knowing full well that she is anything but venusta. 

Leo (Plauti Comoediae) brackets these lines for three reasons: "si malam dicit nu- 
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Apparently Milphio is so prejudiced against the Poenus that he cannot 
grasp the obvious. His comments are funny because Plautus has penned 
them with superb, subtle irony: Milphio's descriptions of Hanno are not 
wrong— Hanno has and will act craftily—but they are terribly misap- 
plied in these two circumstances. 

Giddenis lauds Hanno's pietas (1137), a signal that he should be- 
have as pater pius since he is on the verge of recovering his long-lost 
daughters. However, when a member of his train recognizes Giddenis as 
his mother, Hanno revels in the role of wisecracking slave: 


HAN. tace atque parce muliebri supellectili. 
AG. quae east supellex? HAN. clarus clamor sine modo. (1145-46) 


HAN. Be quiet and spare your feminine furniture. 
AG. What furniture is that? HAN. Endless yammering. 


Such a joke seems discordant with the rising emotion of the imminent 
reunion. After his joke, he orders Milphio to lead his train off-stage 
(1147-48), and Agorastocles supports him, much to the chagrin of Mil- 
phio.!8 With the emergence of the nurse Hanno takes control of the situ- 
ation by assuming the role of prime mover generally occupied by the 
clever slave. 


tricem, non est cur Hannonem praestigiatorem dicat. perduxit omnes non quadrat: Ago- 
rastocles adhuc nihil; dubitat v. 1136. hic quidem potest interpolatoris esse." As for the first 
objection, Gratwick (Attic Original 704) argues that mala is neuter plural because ecce 
takes an accusative in early Latin; hence Milphio does not call the nurse bad, but rather ex- 
claims "here's trouble.” As for the second objection, perduxit need not be restricted to the 
question of the daughters' identities; Agorastocles has indeed been won over by Hanno, 
and Milphio could believe that Hanno has tricked his master into accepting him as a rela- 
tive. Agorastocles' question at 1136 is Plautine reiteration of a major point, asked not in be- 
fuddiement but in excitement. Gratwick draws attention to the question's “ineptly sur- 
prised” nature (“Drama” 100-101) and notes Agorastocles’ silence since 1086. These points 
indicate Plautine workmanship in grafting on a second intrigue. As for hic quidem, an 
emendation to Poenus est probus or ést Poenus probus deserves consideration for metrical 
reasons (Maurach, Poenulus des Plautus 155), but not necessarily. The phrasing of 1125—26 
manifests the typical Plautine technique of making a riddle by means of an identification 
followed by the explanation. This is not truly an example from Fraenkel's class of Plautine 
"identificazione," such as Mercator 361 (muscast meus pater: nil potest clam illum haberi; 
see Elementi Plautini 35—54), but the compositional technique is similar, and perhaps a 
colon should be considered after 1125. 

Plautus uses praestrigiator for tricksters when their means of deceit cannot be dis- 
cerned (cf. Am. 782, 830; Aul. 630; Cist. 297; Truc. 134). 

33 0n Milphio's frustrations, see further Maurach, “Bau des Poenulus" esp. 252—54. 
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With the distraction of Milphio removed, the audience is prepared 
for the climactic reunion of Hanno and his daughters. But the audience 
must wonder: will Hanno act like the devoted father of the girls, the 
lecherous Punic rascal advertised in the prologue, or some combination 
of senex lepidus and servus callidus? At first, he expresses his joy and 
concern with a solemn prayer: 


Iuppiter qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus vitalem 
aevom, 

quem penes spes vitae sunt hominum omnium, da diem hunc sospitem, 
quaeso, 

rebus meis agundis, et quibus annos multos carui quasque (e) patria 

perdidi parvas, redde is libertatem, invictae praemium ut esse sciam 
pietati. 


Jupiter, who dost cherish and nurture the human race, through whom we 
draw the breath of being, in whom rest the hopes and lives of all mankind, 
I beg thee grant that this day may prosper that which I have in hand, and 
those lost to me for many years, those daughters taken from their home as 
tiny girls, restore them to liberty, and show me that unfaltering pietas is re- 
warded.” 


Hanno weeps (1191b) as he invokes Jupiter to reward his exemplary 
pietas. His gestures and tone of voice in the prayer will recall bis entry 
onstage and we note that this is the second direct allusion to his pietas; 
there will be two more, as discussed below. Hanno is thus far playing the 
pater pius. Yet Plautus immediately follows the prayer with silly jokes 
and asides (1191, 1195-98) that imbue the scene with laughter rather than 
sentimentality. He exaggerates the inconsistent characterization of his ti- 
tle character in order to lighten a potentially sappy recognition scene. 
After his prayer, Hanno drops the role of pater pius and assumes that of 
the servus callidus: he proceeds to eavesdrop on his daughters, approach 
them as if they were prostitutes, and threaten them with a fictitious law- 
suit. 

Comparison of the two eavesdropping scenes with the daughters 
reveals the extent to which Hanno fills the role formerly played by the 
departed Milphio. Agorastocles and Hanno spy upon the women return- 


19] ines 1187-90. The translation is from Nixon (Loeb). Here invictae could mean 
*unconquerable' or *'unconquered' or, more strongly, ‘unsurpassed, matchless, peerless’ (as 
the OLD takes it). 
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ing from the temple of Venus (1174-1210) exactly as Agorastocles and 
Milphio spied upon them going to the temple earlier in the play (210- 
330). The staging must be nearly identical and the attempts of both com- 
panions to ignore or suppress the drivel of Agorastocles are similar. 
Most of all, we note that these two scenes contain the only cantica in the 
play. Plautus invites the audience to understand the later scene, which is 
only half as long, as an abbreviated doublet with Hanno assuming Mil- 
phio’s role instead of behaving as the pater pius. 

Hanno approaches his daughters and engages them in conversa- 
tion not as a pious father reunited with his children after many years, but 
as a customer soliciting prostitutes (1211-21). The women, who are re- 
turning from a festival of courtesans, respond not as the virgines that 
they are, but as the meretrices they aspire to be: 


HAN. gaudio ero vobis... AD. at edepol nos voluptati tibi. 
HAN. libertatique. AD. istoc pretio tuas nos facile feceris. 


HAN. I'll be joy for you... AD. But by god we'll be a pleasure to you. 
HAN. And freedom. AD. At that price you'll easily have your way 
with us.20 


Although Hanno knows that these are his daughters, he persists in his 
usual method of soliciting prostitutes outlined in the prologue. The evo- 
cation of the prologue is clear enough, but lest the audience miss the al- 
lusion, Hanno recalls it for them by remarking: ut astu sum adgressus ad 
eas! (1223). The scene exploits Hanno’s cleverness and the insinuation of 
incest for comic effect, and raises questions about the nature of his 
pietas. 

Not content with this charade of solicitation (and perhaps egged on 
by Agorastocles’ amusement, 1223), Hanno suddenly changes his ap- 
proach and decides, like some Pseudolus, to play a prank on his daugh- 
ters by threatening them at great length with legal action for theft (1224). 
This ruse of legal action rests upon Roman law and thus cannot have 
stood in the Greek original (Gratwick, “Drama” 99-100). What did Plau- 
tus seek to gain from it? This little scene neatly performs three functions. 


Lines 1217-18. Leo athetized these lines, but they should be retained for their flir- 
tatious and incestuous overtones consistent with other parts of the play; cf. Franko, “Incest 
and Ridicule” and Gratwick, Attic Original 212-13. In delivering these lines, does Hanno 
caress the women? Or vice versa? Certainly no director would stage these lines with their 
arms folded! 
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First, and most simply, Plautus yet again prolongs a recognition scene to 
increase the anticipatory tension felt by the audience (cf. Men.). Second, 
this scene reveals more of Hanno's crafty nature. The initially unneces- 
sary second trick proposed by Milphio has become no trick at all: Hanno 
need not pretend that the women held by Lycus are his daughters be- 
cause, in fact, they are his daughters! Lest there be a shortage of deceit, 
Plautus inserts this sham prosecution, which shows yet again that Hanno 
can be wily, even to his own daughters. Third, it reveals Hanno's legal 
competence by suggesting how he will bring legal action against the 
pimp; in other words, it is a practice run which, given the uncertain text 
of the ending, may or may not have been repeated later in the play. More 
will be said about this scene below. 

The daughters find this sham prosecution quite frightening (1248— 
50), but before matters get out of hand Hanno reveals his identity with a 
prayer that once again invokes pietas: 


... primum, si id fieri possit, 

ne indigna indignis di darent, id ego evenire vellem; 

nunc quod boni mihi di danunt, vobis vostraeque matri, 

eas dis est aequom gratias nos agere sempiternas, 

quom nostram pietatem adprobant decorantque di immortales. 

vos meae estis ambae filiae . . . (1251-56) 


First, were it possible, I would have wished that the gods not grant things 
undeserved to the undeserving; now, for what the blessed gods do bestow 
upon me, you, and your mother, it is right that we render the gods eternal 
thanks since the immortal gods have approved and honored our pietas. 
You are both my daughters. 


We note the invocation of the gods, good and immortal, four times in 
four lines. This key moment, the culmination of his search, is accented by 
reference to pietas.” We have heard Hanno's pietas cited explicitly twice 
before—by Giddenis at 1137 and in his prayer at 1187-90—and soon 
Adelphasium will exclaim: mi pater, tua pietas plane nobis auxilio fuit.? 
Since Hanno's pietas manifests itself quite naturally through his actions 


21Note how Hanno's two prayers here and at 1187-90 neatly frame the scurrilous 
eavesdropping, the flirtatious greeting, and the fictitious lawsuit that are so typical of Plau- 
tus' theater. Has Plautus extensively reworked this recognition scene and left clear markers 
of his insertions? 

72] ine 1277. Leo and others athetize this as a doublet of 1137; see Maurach, Poenu- 
lus des Plautus 169—70, for a brief summary of critical opinions. 
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and prayers, Plautus could have allowed this aspect of his characteriza- 
tion to develop in the minds of his audience without editorial comment. 
But Plautus is not an author who would risk an audience's failure to 
grasp an important point, especially when they have already sat through 
1100 lines (1% hours?) of the play. The word pietas does not appear often 
in Plautus—twenty-three times—and not in Poenulus until Hanno re- 
veals his identity; that it then occurs four times with reference to Hanno 
in a span of 140 lines signals its centrality to his characterization. 

The outstanding nature of Hanno's pietas has been observed by 
previous scholars, most thoroughly by J. A. Hanson, who in his study of 
Plautus and religion singles out Hanno, Alcumena (Amphitruo), and 
Palaestra (Rudens) as the figures *most consistently and strongly charac- 
terized as pius and whose pietas is in each case essential to the develop- 
ment of the plot and the intellectual or moral content of the play as a 
whole" (*Plautus as Sourcebook" 92). Hanno exhibits more pietas than 
any Greek male in Plautus and the choice to endow a Carthaginian with 
pietas raises several important questions: is this the same pietas as that of 
Aeneas? Is it simply a necessary part of the plot? Has Plautus simply 
translated his original? Is it a joke? 

Pietas is properly the recognition and fulfillment of one's obliga- 
tions towards both gods and family. Although pietas in the plays of Plau- 
tus can mean anything from general moral rectitude to a pet name for a 
potential lover (Hanson, “Plautus as Sourcebook" 89—95), context shows 
that pietas in Poenulus carries the very restricted and precise meaning of 
devotion to gods and family. As for pietas erga deos, Hanno, whose name 
means ‘blest’, prays more frequently and more sincerely than any other 
figure in the Plautine corpus. That pietas towards the gods is a salient 
feature of his characterization is made obvious by his very entrance onto 
the stage, for his first action is a prayer of thanksgiving to the gods of the 
territory.2 As for pietas erga liberos, Giddenis and Adelphasium explic- 


Observe Hanno's prayers at 930-39, 1163-64, 1187-90, 1251-56, 1274-76 and cf. 
Gratwick, Attic Original 720—22. Notably he addresses Greco-Roman gods, not Punic 
gods, though Plautus could easily have made him pray to Baal, Astarte, or others. For 
those who did not understand the Punic prayer, Hanno's first lines in Latin are pro di im- 
mortales, opsecro vostram fidem! (967) and pro di immortales! (988), words which could, 
given proper intonation, reinforce the impression of Hanno as a pious figure. Such expres- 
sions could be commonplace exclamations devoid of religious overtones (cf. *Holy Mack- 
erel!" or *God damn!"), as certainly they are in the mouth of Milphio (e.g., 900); however, 
the frequency and sincerity of Hanno's prayers permits us to believe that an actor could de- 
liver his exclamations with solemnity. 
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itly cite his pietas as responsible for their rescue and the very action of 
the play depends upon his long search (10 years?) for his daughters. One 
might claim that pietas quite naturally is prominent in any play that in- 
volves a search for lost relatives and that familial affection is merely a 
function of the plot. But if pietas were simply a stock feature of plays 
with searches and recognition scenes we would expect frequent and ex- 
plicit mention of pietas in other pieces of Roman New Comedy. This is 
not the case since, for example, the words pietas and pius do not occur at 
all in Menaechmi, the only play in which a character’s long and arduous 
search for a relative rivals that of Hanno.?* Hanno’s dogged determina- 
tion is necessary to the skeleton of the plot; the equation of that determi- 
nation with pietas is not. 

One might also claim that Plautus simply translated his Greek orig- 
inal. If we assume for a moment that the Hanno in the play of Alexis was 
a pious figure—an assumption that is quite likely— Alexis could have 
characterized him as motivated by eusebeia, the term that most fre- 
quently translates pietas. Even if we assume that Plautus translated 
pietas directly from his original, three points must be made. First, euse- 
beia is not identical to pietas, the ideas of filial (and patriotic) devotion 
being stronger in the Latin concept (Liegle, “Pietas” esp. 244—45). Sec- 
ond, if Plautus did find Hanno's piety praised in his original, he still had 
to choose to endow Hanno with Roman pietas in his own play and 
thereby present to the Roman audience a Carthaginian who challenged 
the stereotype that Carthaginians lacked this virtue. Third, his Roman 
audience would not have known or cared what stood in the original 
Greek script. Plautus either Romanized and emphasized the pious as- 
pects of Hanno's character that he found in the Greek original or he in- 
serted the references to pietas on his own, without any corresponding lo- 
cution in the Greek script. Either way, we should not underestimate the 
boldness of portraying a Carthaginian with Roman pietas so soon after 
the Hannibalic War25 


24Note also that Alcumena's extraordinary “conjugal fidelity and affection" (Han- 
son, “Plautus as Sourcebook”) is not explicitly lauded as pietas; the word pietas does not 
even occur in the Amphitruo, and only once does a maid call Alcumena pia et pudica 
(1086). Nor does Curculio 639--40, where Planesium invokes Pietas as the deified abstrac- 
tion rather than the personal virtue, provide a parallel. 

25Hanno’s search for his daughters confounds the prevalent stereotype of Punic 
pietas: Punic piety normally means sacrificing children, not saving them. As Plautus’ near 
contemporary Ennius observed: Poeni soliti suos sacrificare puellos (Ann. 214). Archaeo- 
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How seriously should an audience take Hanno's pietas? Plautus 
sometimes exploits the unexpected subversion of pietas for comic effect, 
as at Pseudolus 120--22.2% But unlike such para prosdokian jokes, there is 
no indication that the term is invoked by any character for a quick laugh; 
in each case, Hanno, Giddenis, and Adelphasium are sincere in their 
praise of his pietas. If there is a joke here, it must be on a larger scale. 
The endowment of Hanno with pietas might have been amusing to a Ro- 
man audience in two ways. First, while it may have struck a Roman as 
unusual that any Greek character could display outstanding pietas, it 
must have seemed extraordinary that a Carthaginian could do so. En-. 
dowing a Carthaginian with pietas is another example of the topsy-turvy 
humor in which Plautus revels. Second, although we are encouraged to 
laud Hanno's reverence to the gods and his determination to find his: 
daughters, there is something ridiculous in his method of searching in all 
the brothels. Consider: the greatest male exponent of pietas in Plautus 
sleeps his way across the Mediterranean and fondles his daughters when 
he finds them! This employment of a serious moral value for a frivolous, 
perverted end is both an example of Plautus' topsy-turvy world and an 
ingenious way to spoof the rhetoric of pietas. 

Whether Hanno's pietas is a joke or not, it is clear that Plautus 
wishes to draw attention to it and to show that it above all is responsible 
for the joyous ending. The allusions to Hanno's pietas are dramatically 
unnecessary, as the rarity of the word in other plays that involve a search 
and recognition indicates, and their conspicuous presence in the last act 
of Poenulus must be seen as a conscious choice on the part of Plautus. 
Pietas is the characteristic that invites sympathy and demands praise. 

The play does not end when Hanno recovers his daughters, for 
matters with the soldier and pimp still must be resolved. The settlement 
with the soldier Antamoenides is complicated by a misunderstanding re- 
sulting from Hanno's apparent conformity with a stereotype of Punic li- 
centiousness. This allows Plautus to include some openly racist abuse. 


logical evidence supports his claim (Stager, “Child Sacrifice"; Soren, Khader, and Slim, 
Carthage 123—45). Cicero gives the explanation: immolare et pium et diis immortalibus 
gratissimum esse duxerunt (Rep. 3.15). Since the sacrifice of children was a widely reported 
feature of Punic culture, Hanno's devotion to his children is all the more exceptional and 
noteworthy because it is Roman pietas, not Punic pietas. 

2Pseudolus: . .. tuum tangam patrem. Calidorus: . . . pietatis caussa, vel etiam ma- 
trem quoque. On this inversion of values as characteristic of Plautus see Segal, Roman 
Laughter 15-30. 
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The soldier enters onstage and sees Hanno and his daughters locked in a 
close embrace. He exclaims: 


quid hoc est conduplicationis? quae haec est congeminatio? 

quis hic homo est cum tunicis longis quasi puer cauponius? 

satin ego oculis cerno? estne illaec mea amica Anterastilis? 

et east certo. iam pridem ego me sensi nili pendier. 

non pudet puellam amplexari baiolum in media via? 

iam hercle ego illunc excruciandum totum carnufici dabo. 

sane genus hoc mulierosumst tunicis demissiciis. 

sed adire certum est hanc amatricem Africam. 

heus tu, tibi dico, mulier, ecquid te pudet? 

quid tibi negotist autem cum istac? dic mihi. (1298-1306) 


What's this beast with two backs? 

Who's the guy with his long tunics like a bar scrub? 

Are my eyes okay? Is that my chica Anterastilis? 

It sure is. For some time I've felt she's been toying with me. 

Ain't the girl ashamed to be hugging a baggage boy in the middle of 
the street? 

Now by god Tl give that guy a woeful whipping. 

They're really a lot of lotharios with their unzipped flies. 

But I'm gonna go up to this African amorosa. 

Yo! You! I’m talking to you, woman, have you no shame? 

What's your business with that woman? Tell me. 


The soldier perceives Hanno as a rival for Anterastilis’ affections. He de- 
scribes the embrace as one would describe the embrace of lovers, for 
conduplicatio appears in Pseudolus (1259-61) as a Plautine expression 
for making love. Hanno does not give a paternal hug, but an embrace 
passionate enough to generate a misunderstanding, and contrectare 
(1311, ‘to fondle’, cf. Poen. 698) implies that his hands handle what a fa- 
ther’s should not. Although we cannot know in exactly what manner the 
actors embraced, they necessarily hugged in such a way that the soldier, 
and thereby the audience, could have perceived them as lovers. Anta- 
moenides berates Hanno’s physical appearance, particularly the effemi- 
nacy (puer cauponius) and low status (baiolum) implicit in an unbelted 
tunic, and notably claims that Hanno’s entire race is licentious (genus 
mulierosum; cf. Gellius 4.9.12). When the soldier asks him why he hugs 
this woman, Hanno does not settle the matter directly by explaining that 
the girl is his daughter, but instead baits the soldier by implying erotic in- 
volvement, claiming that he touches her because he likes to (Jubet, 1308). 
The soldier explodes: 
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ligula, i in malam crucem. 

tune hic amator audes esse, hallex viri, 

aut contractare quod mares homines amant, 

deglupta mena, sarrapis, sementium, 

manstruca, fhalagorasamaf, tum autem plenior 

ali ulpicique quam Romani remiges? (1309-14) 


Little prick, go to hell! 

Do you dare to be a Romeo, half—pint? 

Or to fondle what manly men make love to? 
Shriveled sardine! Persian scumbag! 

Pelt! thalagorasamat Crammed more full 
of garlic than Roman rowers! 


Several of these words are of uncertain meaning, but the general idea 
is quite clear." Antamoenides certainly insults Hanno’s physical attri- 
butes: his stature (hallex viri, mena = our ‘shrimp’?), his effeminate ap- 
pearance (1311), and his odor (1313-14). His abuse is not confined to 
Hanno, for he also mocks Agorastocles’ appearance in terms that recall 
Eastern luxury and effeminacy, calling him a cinaedus and suggesting he 
should be playing the tympanum (1317-18). 

Antamoenides’ outbursts are full of gusto and no doubt call for hi- 
larious bombast. His insults are among the most savage in all Plautus; 
however, they are not the usual insults based on status or occupation 
aimed at slaves and pimps. Their basis in somatic characteristics and the 
stereotypes associated with those appearances are clearly racist.23 Plau- 
tus sought to make his audience laugh, and these remarks presumably 
catered to a racist element in the Roman audience. Veterans of the Han- 
nibalic War might well have enjoyed such anti-Carthaginian abuse. The 
soldier’s remarks indicate that sharing a Carthaginian’s joy at the recov- 
ery of his daughters will not have precluded laughing at the abuse of that 
Carthaginian. 


27thalagorasamat: BCD: halagoras amatum; A: samcsatuma; Leo: halagora, sampsa. 
See further Maurach, Poenulus des Plautus 172-73 and Lilja, Terms of Abuse 40-42. This is 
the only occurrence of Romani in the extant corpus of Plautus, a fact that suggests that 
these lines may be interpolated (so Gratwick, “Drama” 113). 

28In addition to remarks about stature, tunics, and other signs of foreignness, ob- 
serve the soldier’s direct references to race or homeland at 1303 (genus), 1304 (Africam), 
1314 (Romani), and 1410 (Poene). Perhaps 1290-91, where he promises to beat Anterastilis 
blacker than an Egyptian (an interesting metaphor; see Maurach, Poenulus des Plautus 
171), is not without relevance; is he saying that she is from Africa and perhaps a bit dark to 
start with? 
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After matters with the soldier are resolved (and Hanno is ex- 
tremely indulgent in forgiving him), the Carthaginians still must deal 
with the pimp. We see that the happy resolution of the plot relies not 
upon the trickery of Milphio the clever slave or Hanno the cunning Pu- 
nic, but upon the force of legal action, specifically Roman legal action. 
Here, as elsewhere, Hanno is well versed in Roman law and eager to em- 
ploy it to his advantage. Since the familiarity of Greek characters with 
Roman law is a conceit found throughout the entire Plautine corpus, it is 
not remarkable that the characters in Calydon refer to Roman legal 
principles as if Plautus’ Calydon were Rome? But why should Hanno 
behave like other characters in the palliata? As a Carthaginian outsider, 
there is no reason that Hanno should be familiar with either the Greek 
laws of the real Calydon or the Roman laws of Plautus' Calydon; further- 
more, the audience expects a Carthaginian character to rely upon trick- 
ery rather than the protection of the law courts. 

The main outlines of the final legal resolution and Hanno's legal 
competence have been rehearsed in previous dialogue. Recall that Mil- 
phio proposes to Hanno that he pretend to be the father of the girls and 
bring legal action against the pimp: 


... filias dicas tuas 

surreptasque esse parvulas Carthagine, 

manu liberali causa ambas adseras, 

quasi filiae tuae sint ambae. intellegis? 

HAN. intellego hercle. (1100-1104) 


... you'll say that they're your daughters, 
stolen from Carthage when very little, 


2°For legal matters specific to Poenulus, see Gratwick, Attic Original 378—497. The 
origins of the legal principles in Plautus are a vexed problem. One can interpret legal ref- 
erences and practices in Plautus in any of four ways: 1) the reference is purely Roman and 
a Plautine addition without any analogous precedent in the Greek original; 2) the refer- 
ence is to a Roman legal principle that is nearly identical, or highly similar, to a Greek le- 
gal principle found in the original (i.e., Plautus simply translated from Greek into Latin); 
3) the reference is to Greek law, with no (or only vaguely) corresponding Roman reality; 
4) the reference is to “comic” law, neither Greek nor Roman, and operative only in the 
fantasy world of the stage. Often it is impossible to determine what a given legal principle 
reflects, and Plautus' occasional indulgence in one of the above does not preclude his in- 
dulgence in the others within the same play. As in other areas, Plautus sometimes followed 
his model closely, sometimes introduced Roman realities, and sometimes borrowed stock 
comic features. 
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you'll lay hold of both and declare 'em free, 
as if they both were your daughters. Understand? 
HAN. I understand, by Hercules. 


Hanno begins to weep, as noted above, and with the entry of the nurse 
Milphio does not have time to elaborate the details of the procedure. 
But he does not need to, for Hanno understands the legal premises and 
his own role perfectly well: he will be the actor in the performance of a 
vindicatio in libertatem.2° He demonstrates his comprehension of the 
procedure when he threatens his daughters with legal action in the 
recognition scene (1225—50). This scene, though discordant with the im- 
age of a pious father finding his daughters, does allow Plautus to demon- 
strate Hanno's mastery of Roman law. His manipulation of Roman law 
is remarkable, for while we may grant that a Carthaginian could be an 
expert in Roman law, and grant that Roman law is operative in Plautus' 
Calydon, nevertheless, we might object that Hanno, as a foreigner, could 
not be a legal actor and Agorastocles should be his patronus. Plautus 
knew this because he makes Agorastocles point this out: pro hoc mihi 
patronus sim necesse est (1244). But if Plautus were to apply rigorously 
the standards of Roman law, Hanno could not prosecute the pimp, and 
this would render Milphio's second trick entirely impracticable. Conse- 
quently, Plautus subordinates the rules of Roman law to.the demands of 
the drama and allows Hanno to act as if a Roman jurisconsult. For exam- 
ple, Hanno himself aggressively summons his daughters to court, in ius 
vos voco (1225),3! then orders Agorastocles to be his witness: 


HAN. ite in ius. ne moramini. antestare me atque duce. 
AG. ego te antestabor, 


HAN. Off to court. Don't delay. Be my witness and lead on. 
AG. I shall be your witness.?? 


30See Watson, Roman Private Law 51-52. Compare 1102 with 964, 905, 1348, and 
1392. 

31MSS. volo, corr. Camerarius; retin. Lindsay. On the problems of interpreting this 
phrase, see Paoli, “in ius vocatio" and Witt, “in ius vocatio." 

32] ines 1229-30. The interpretation of the verb antestor in these lines is uncertain; 
see Paratore, " Antestor" esp. 102—6. It is certain, however, that Hanno, not Agorastocles, is 
posing as the legal actor here (cf. 1225, 1229, 1232, 1237, 1239-40); thus, it makes sense that 
Hanno call Agorastocles as his witness rather than vice versa. 
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When the girls tarry, he repeats his summons, in ius vos voco (1232), and 
then charges them: 


quia annos multos filias meas celavistis clam me, 
atque equidem ingenuas, liberas, summoque genere gnatas. (1239-40) 


since you have secretly harbored my daughters for many years 
even though freeborn, free, and born from a noble family. 


This is all done according to Roman procedures and Hanno prosecutes 
*virtually as a Roman in Rome,” as Gratwick has observed.? He does 
precisely what Milphio asked him to do in the second trick, and precisely 
what he must say to prosecute the pimp for theft of his freeborn daugh- 
ters. Hanno's mastery of Roman law is commendable, but its frivolous 
employment upon his daughters is oddly misapplied. 

The sorry state of our text leaves uncertain the final legal resolu- 
tion with the pimp; however, it is absolutely clear that Hanno used at 
least the threat of legal action against Lycus. When Lycus arrives, Ago- 
rastocles and Hanno accost him.?* If verses 1342—48 are not from the 
original ending, something very similar could have been in the original 
version: 


AG. leno, eamus in ius. LYC. opsecro te, Agorastocles, 
suspendere ut me liceat. HAN. in ius te voco. 


33 Attic Original 414; cf. 213-18 and “Drama” 99—100. Note also the arrangements at 
1156-57, where Hanno the Carthaginian betroths his daughter to an adopted Calydonian 
born at Carthage using Roman legal terminology (see Watson, Roman Private Law 14-17). 
That in itself is not an adequate indicator of Hanno's intimate knowledge of Roman law, 
but it should be added to the others. 

34The meaning of 1336-37, lines spoken just before the appearance of the leno, is 
unclear: AG. rapiamus in ius. HAN. minime. AG. quapropter? HAN. quia iniuriarum multo in- 
duci satius est. Leo may be correct that 1337 is corrupt. The interpretation of these lines (if 
genuine) is tied to the messy problem of the multiple endings (on which, see Zwierlein, 
Kritik und Exegese 56-101). If Hanno and Agorastocles do in fact call Lycus in ius, as indi- 
cated at 1342 and 1343, then either this is an inconsistency or a cheap joke on Hanno's part. 
The riddling form of the exchange does suggest a joke. On the other hand, these lines could 
be a real inquiry into how they ought to proceed against Lycus. Agorastocles, young and 
full of passion, opts for a seizure of the girls, a course of action which is direct yet risky, 
while Hanno, older and more seasoned, wants to sue for financial damages. Such an inter- 
pretation rests upon the assumption that the action depends upon Athenian law; Ago- 
rastocles advocates what must have happened in the Greek play, namely, that they perform 
an apagogé; rapiamus in ius may indeed translate apagömen (see Paoli, “in ius vocatio"). 
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LYC, quid tibi mecum autem? HAN. quia hasce aio liberas 
ingenuasque esse filias ambas meas. 

eae sunt surruptae cum nutrice parvolae. 

LYC. iam pridem equidem istuc scivi, et miratus fui 
neminem venire qui istas adsereret manu. 


AG. Pimp, let's go to court. LYC. I beseech you, Agorastocles, 

let me hang myself. HAN. I summon you to court. 

LYC. But what's your quarrel with me? HAN. I claim that these here 
free and freeborn women are both my daughters. 

They were kidnapped as little girls with their nurse. 

LYC. I've known that for some time now, and I was surprised 

that nobody came to set 'em free. 


Once again Hanno, not Agorastocles, assumes a leading role in calling 
someone to justice. He performs a vindicatio alienae libertatis, and the 
action rests upon Roman law rather than Greek law. Lycus, Agorasto- 
cles, Hanno, and the Roman audience understood the threat of calling 
the pimp in ius as a summons in front of a Roman praetor based upon 
Roman law. Plautus has not simply translated from a Greek original; 
he has introduced precepts of Roman law, for the fictitious case against 
the daughters and the real case against the pimp rely upon the /ex Fabia 
de plagiariis, or some similar law, against the purchase or harboring of 
freeborn persons.?6 Since these scenes cannot have existed in the Greek 
original, Plautus is responsible for Hanno's competence in, and manipu- 
lation of, Roman law. 

Hanno does not in fact haul the pimp off to court before the end of 
the play, for such a procedure would take time, and the genre requires a 
quick and satisfying ending. Moreover, the action occurs on a holiday 
when the courts are not in session. In the second version of the ending, 


35Note especially the remarks of Milphio: ubi in ius venerit, addicet praetor familiam 
totam tibi (185-86) and Lycus: hinc optorto collo ad praetorem trahor? (790) and quin 
egomet tibi me addico; quid praetore opust? (1361). Gratwick is correct that a Roman audi- 
ence would have understood “ ‘praetor’ means 'praetor', not ‘Greek magistrate whose 
functions are analogous to those of a praetor'" in these examples (“Hanno’s Punic 
Speech" 30 n. 1). 

36The situation in Poenulus fits almost perfectly with the provisions of the lex Fabia 
(Dig. 48.15.6.2). The law could have been promulgated under Q. Fabius Maximus in 209 
B.C.; if not, a similar law must have existed. In general, see Berger, “Lex Fabia.” For the 
law's applicability to the situation in Poenulus, see Gratwick, Attic Original 410—12. Note 
that Carthage would be an ally of Rome after the Second Punic War, hence covered by the 
provisions of this law. 
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Hanno cites the difficulties of prosecuting as a foreigner in a strange land 
(1403-4), even though the law is on his side. His daughters beseech him 
not to prosecute and he therefore allows the threat of legal action to suf- 
fice (1405-8). According to this ending, Hanno is not only intelligent 
enough to use the threat of legal action to his advantage, but also wise 
enough to foresee potential difficulties. This produces a neat resolution: 
the problem is resolved in front of the audience rather than postponed 
until the next day when the court will be in session. Hanno is then free to 
leave as soon as possible and take his family with him. 

In the prologue, the audience was told of a father figure who was 
doctus and astus, who knew all languages yet concealed his knowledge, 
and who sought his lost daughters in brothels. He was termed plane Poe- 
nus. By the end of the play, the audience has seen these claims verified: 
the father did, at times, behave craftily and cunningly; he did speak two 
languages, but hid his knowledge of Latin; he approached his daughters 
as a customer and was viewed as a paramour to them by the soldier; the 
non-Carthaginian slave and soldier insulted him and interpreted his be- 
havior in conformity with negative stereotypes of Punics. What the pro- 
logue did not say was that this Carthaginian was a model of Roman pie- 
tas and a master of Roman law, and that these two attributes, not Punic 
trickery, were responsible for the happy ending. Thus Hanno is not the 
passive recipient of an audience's sympathy; his actions evoke stronger 
emotions. He is at times a target of abuse and ridicule and his conformity 
to pejorative stereotypes shows yet again that Plautus is not above ex- 
ploiting ethnic humor and its appeal to xenophobic or ethnocentric im- 
pulses. Hanno is not merely a foreigner like the other Greek characters, 
but a representative of Rome's greatest enemy in a theater filled with 
men who fought against that enemy. On the other hand, he is not a pimp, 
banker, or other blocking character. He is the hero of the piece, and his 
success derives from his application of peculiarly Roman virtues to his 
task. That evokes more than sympathy; it evokes admiration and invites 
us to reconsider the purpose of portraying "the other" in the palliata. 
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ON CHOOSING A SPOUSE: 
AENEID 7378-84 AND CALLIMACHUS’ EPIGRAM 1 


AENEID 7.378-84 AND THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF POETIC IMITATION 


In Aeneid 7 Amata, under the influence of the fury Allecto, re- 
bukes Latinus for betrothing his daughter to a faithless Trojan and urges 
that, if a foreign bridegroom is required, Turnus fits the bill. Latinus, 
however, remains unmoved by her argument. The Queen, driven mad by 
Allecto's serpent, is afflicted with Bacchic frenzy, and hides her daughter 
in the mountain forests. As the poison of Allecto's serpent takes hold, 
Amata is likened to a top whipped on by boys at play (Aeneid 7.378—84): 


ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 
quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
intenti ludo exercent—ille actus habena 
curvatis fertur spatiis; stupet inscia supra 
impubesque manus mirata volubile buxum; 
dant animos plagae: non cursu segnior illo 

per medias urbes agitur populosque ferocis. 


Iliad 14.413 has been cited as the model for Vergil's simile.! There 
Telemonian Aias, in his duel with Hector, hurls a rock at his opponent, 
and the force of the blow sends Hector reeling like a spinning top: 


otoóupov 6’ Gc &coeve Parov, egi & Edpaue raviy. 


and spun him around like a top with the stroke, so that he staggered in a 
circle . . 2 


This verse, however, has little appeal for poetic imitation. The Iliadic top 
simile consists of only two words, in a line which is notoriously awk- 
ward—the first clause lacks an object, and the necessary change of sub- 


1See the comments ad loc. of Cerda, Virgilii; Heyne and Wagner, Virgilius; Page, 
Vergil, Aeneid; and Williams, Aeneid of Virgil. 
"Translation of Lattimore, Iliad 305. 
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ject is not signalled in the second.? The grammar of the verse is so ellipti- 
cal that some have claimed that the simile refers to the stone hurtling in 
its trajectory, rather than to Hector reeling under the rock’s impact.* 
Vergil's top simile owes little to [liad 14.413. 

Another frequently cited parallel for Aeneid 7.378-84 is Tibullus 
1.5, 3—4: 


namque agor ut per plana citus sola verbere turben 
quem celer adsueta versat ab arte puer. 


These lines offer interesting points of comparison, but the question of 
poetic influence must remain indeterminate. In Tibullus’ simile a boy 
spins a top with a lash over level ground; in Vergil's, boys spin a top with 
a lash in an empty atrium. The verb agor in Tibullus’ elegy, its passive 
voice thrown into relief by the simplicity of its diction and its prominent 
position in the line, finds its parallel in Vergil's passage: actus at 380 and 
agitur at 384. The parallel phrase sub verbere turbo quem / sub verbere 
turben quem, replicated in exactly the same position, seems to signal in- 
fluence self-consciously—but is it Tibullus’ influence on Vergil, or vice 
versa? Without a secure date for Tibullus' first book, it is impossible to 
say who is alluding to whom. 

A more fruitful line of inquiry is the investigation of the third pas- 
sage cited as a parallel for the Vergilian top simile: Callimachus Epigram 
1 (Anth. Pal. vii.89; Diog. Laert. 1.79), 9-10: 


oi Ô de’ Ind xAnyfjo: Bods Déupuxac Exovres 
Eotgebov evosiy matdes Evi torów. 


Now these were boys who at a wide crossing were spinning their swift tops 
with blows of the lash.5 


Although Callimachus' epigram has been cited by commentators on Ae- 
neid 7 lines 378—84 ever since Cerda first quoted the passage in 1649, the 
epigram has been referenced not as a literary model for Vergil's simile, 
but as evidence in distinguishing the top among the various spinning and 


3See the comments ad loc. of Janko, The Iliad: A Commentary. 
4See for example the comments ad loc. of van Leeuwen, Ilias. 
5’Translation of Mair, Callimachus 137. 
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whirling children's toys of the ancient world.$ Yet the Callimachus pas- 
sage offers some interesting parallels. Callimachus presents a group of 
boys gathered at the game, rather than a lone boy as in Tibullus' simile. 
Whereas Tibullus’ mise en scene is vague (per plana... sola), Callima- 
chus sets the boys in a descriptive location: the wide crossroad symboliz- 
ing the decision-making occasion of the epigram. The empty atrium of 
Vergil's top simile is equally descriptive and symbolic—the change from 
Callimachus' exterior, open space to interior, enclosed space is appropri- 
ate for the Italian and essentially feminine context of Aeneid 7? 'The cor- 
respondence is not exact; Vergil has elaborated on Callimachus’ idea. 
Nonetheless, Vergil's simile of the boys with their tops clearly owes an 
important debt to Callimachus. 

R. D. Williams in 1973 was the first to admit the possibility of Calli- 
machean influence on Vergil’s simile, yet Williams (Aeneid of Virgil 196, 
ad 378f.) downplayed the importance of the Callimachean model, argu- 
ing that Vergil transformed his source material by disassociating it from 
its old context and applying it to a new context. This idea of the top sim- 
ile's disassociation from its source material seems to arise from the crit- 
ics’ discomfort with a perceived discrepancy between the high dignity of 
epic and the banality of an image drawn from ordinary human activities. 
More recently, Salvatore (*La similitudine") has taken the same tack in 
his discussion of the top similes of Callimachus and Vergil: “Il paragone 
€ apparso ad alcuni poco opportuno, o poco nobile, per essere inserito in 
un poema epico. Ma la scenetta, benché ‘puerile’ nella sua origine, collo- 
cata in un contesto di grande drammaticità, assume un senso dignitoso e 
profondo" (397). Preoccupied with issues of low-style and epic dignity, 
critics have neglected to examine the original context of the Callima- 
chean boys and their tops, which makes a literary allusion to Epigram 1 
peculiarly apropos in the Aeneid Book 7. Far from deactivating the po- 
etic context of the Callimachean epigram, Vergil incorporates it into his 
epic, where it adds significantly to the complex articulation of the Ver- 
gilian simile. 


6So Cerda, Virgilii; Heyne and Wagner, Virgilius; Conington and Nettleship, Works 
of Virgil; and Williams, Aeneid of Virgil. 

7The substitution of private for public space in the Vergilian simile also expresses 
the essential problem with Amata's involvement in the choice of Lavinia's spouse. Unlike 
the top, Amata is not contained in the house, but erupts into public space, with serious con- 
sequences for Latinus and the Laurentines. These consequences are at first embarrassing 
and inconvenient, and ultimately ruinous (Aeneid 12.595--611). 
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KEEP TO YOUR OWN KIND: 
AENEID 7.378-84 AND CALLIMACHUS’ EPIGRAM 1 


In Callimachus! Epigram 1 the sage Pittacus is consulted by a 
stranger hesitating in his choice of wife: 


Zetvoc Atapveitng tis &veloevo Ilırtaxov ovo 
tov MutiAnvaiov, maida tov "Yogdadıov' 

‘atta yéoov, Sods ue xalet yauos: Å uia uév oy 
vöoubn xal wAOUTO xal yevefj xav. £u£, 

1 Ô’ Ereon zxtoopépnxe. ti Addiov; ei 6’ dye op pot 
BovAEevoov, xoréonv eic ouévatov Ayo.’ 

einev' 6 6$ oxinwva yegovixodv OnAov å&eigac 
“vide xeivol oot Av Egéovat Ertoc. 

oi 8’ dQ’ bd xAnyijot Bods Beußixag Exovres 
Eotgebov eVoein maides Evi TOLWOW. 

*xekvov Eoyeo', noi, ‘wer’ tyvia.’ xà uev Erreorn 
zxÀnotov: oi Ò £Aeyov ‘tiv xarà oavtòv čia.’ 

tait’ aiwv 6 Ecivog Ebeloato ueitovoc oixov 
ópá5ao0at, naldav xAndova ovvOEuevoc. 

tijv 8° Öktynv ds xevoc &c oixiov Tyeto vipdny, 
obtw xoi ov, Alv, tiv xoà gavutóv £a. 


A certain stranger from Atarneus thus asked Pittakos of Mytilene, the son 
of Hyrrhas: "Aged father, two marriages invite me. One lady is indeed my 
peer in wealth and lineage: the other is my superior. Which is better? 
Come now, give me your advice, which I should take to wife." So spake he, 
and Pittakos raised aloft his staff, an old man's weapon, and said: “Look! 
Those over there shall tell thee all." And they (to whom he pointed) were 
boys who were spinning and whipping their swift tops in an open cross- 
roads. “Follow in their tracks," said Pittakos. So the stranger stood by 
them, and they said, “Drive your own line." The stranger hearing this laid 
to heart the chance-heard remark of the boys and refrained from grasping 
at the wealthier house. So, just as he led home his simple bride, do you, 
Dion, “drive your own line."$ 


According to Diogenes Laertius, bitter personal experience had made 
Pittacus an expert on marriage, for he had unwisely taken a wife above 
his station, who never let him forget it (D.L. 1.81). Understandably, then, 
the hen—pecked husband, when asked by a novice for advice about mar- 


S' Text of Pfeiffer, Callimachus 80; translation of Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 593. 
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riage, dodges the question to avoid repercussions at home. The sage Pit- 
tacus has qualms about giving advice directly, instead referring the 
stranger to some boys playing with whipping-tops nearby. The boys at 
their game are saying: ten kata sauton ela, “drive your own line" or “keep 
to your own." The stranger, reckoning that kata sauton clearly corre- 
sponds to kat' eme, takes their advice and refrains from marrying the 
woman of higher social status. At the close of the poem the narrator of- 
fers the same advice to Dion, an individual of uncertain identity.? The 
elements common to the epigram and Aeneid 7 go beyond children's 
games with tops. Both are concerned with the problem of choosing a 
spouse, both involve a choice between spouses of greater and lesser es- 
tate, and both feature consultation with an oracle or sage. Vergil has ap- 
plied his source material not to a new context, but to a strikingly similar 
one, as a closer examination of the plot in Aeneid 7 will reveal. 

Shortly after the invocation of Erato, Vergil presents the problem 
of Lavinia's choice of spouse. Finest of all Lavinia's suitors is Turnus, 
whom Queen Amata advocates, but dreadful divine portents stand in 
the way. Bees swarming on the Laurentine's eponymous laurel tree and 
Lavinia's burning hair impel Latinus to consult the oracle of his father 
Faunus. The oracle advises Latinus to reject the already arranged mar- 
riage with Turnus, wedding his daughter not to a Latin but to a foreigner, 
whose bloodline will ensure the greatness of the Latin race (Aeneid 
7.96-106): 


“ne pete conubiis natam sociare Latinis 

o mea progenies, thalamis neu crede paratis; 
externi venient generi, qui sanguine nostrum 
nomen in astra ferant, quorumque a stirpe nepotes 
omnia sub pedibus, qua sol utrumque recurrens 
aspicit Oceanum, vertique regique videbunt." 
haec responsa patris Fauni monitusque silenti 
nocte datos non ipse suo premit ore Latinus, 
sed circum late volitans iam Fama per urbes 
Ausonias tulerat, cum Laomedontia pubes 
gramineo ripae religavit ab aggere classem. 


?Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Hellenistische Dichtung 179-80), Gow and Page 
(Greek Anthology 71 and ad 207), and Pfeiffer (Callimachus 80) rightly retain the reading 
recorded by Diogenes Laertius: houtó kai su, Dion, rejecting the lectio facilior of the Pala- ` 
tine Anthology: houtö kai su, g'ión. 
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Latinus does not keep this oracular response to himself; rumor of it runs 
throughout Latium. 

The phrase Fama per urbes, repeated at 104 from Aeneid 4.173, in- 
dicates that this is the same monstrous goddess who had earlier dis- 
rupted the “marriage” of Dido and Aeneas. The dissolution of Turnus’ 
engagement to Lavinia has already been set in motion before the Trojan 
fleet puts ashore. When the Trojan emissaries arrive at his door, speaking 
of their leader, Latinus deduces that Aeneas is the man foretold by the 
prophecy, and pledges Lavinia to him, sight unseen (Aeneid 7.255—60, 
267-73): 


hunc illum fatis externa ab sede profectum 
portendi generum paribusque in regna vocari 
auspiciis, huic progeniem virtute futuram 
egregiam et totum quae viribus occupet orbem. 
tandem laetus ait: “di nostra incepta secundent 
auguriumque suum! dabitur, Troiane, quod optas. 


vos contra regi mea nunc mandata referte: 

est mihi nata, viro gentis quam iungere nostrae 
non patrio ex adyto sortes, non plurima caelo 
monstra sinunt; generos externis adfore ab oris, 
hoc Latio restare canunt, qui sanguine nostrum 
nomen in astra ferant. hunc illum poscere fata 
et reor et, si quid veri mens augurat, opto." 


In accordance with Faunus' oracle and the divine omens, Latinus be- 
troths Lavinia to the foreign bridegroom, whose bloodline will glorify 
the Latin race. Faunus! prophecy, however, is deliberately misleading. 
The prophecy seems to refer to the interracial progeny of the Trojans 
and Latins, and to the descendants of Aeneas and Lavinia in particular. 
Faunus' reply, however, is cautiously phrased to skirt that issue entirely. 

Faunus is right in saying that Aeneas' progeny will excel in virtue 
and rule the whole world (261—62)—the proof is the gens Iulia itself. But 
Vergil has deliberately rejected the tradition reported in Livy 1.3, that 
Ascanius was born in Italy, Aeneas' son by Lavinia. Vergil gives prefer- 
ence to the alternate version, wherein Ascanius was born in Troy, Ae- 


For Vergil's use of the word externus in Aeneid 6 and 7, and its potential thematic 
implications, see Horsfall, *Externi Duces." 
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neas’ son by a Trojan princess. This tradition emphasizes the royal and 
wholly Trojan origin of the Julian family. It also implies that the purpose 
of Aeneas’ marriage to Lavinia is most definitely not procreation. Ver- 
gil's privileging of the genealogy of the Julian gens would seem to dictate 
that the marriage remain barren, or at the least produce no male heir to 
threaten Iulus’ succession. Will Latinus’ bloodline be carried on, or will 
it survive only in name? The careful wording of 98-99 in Faunus’ oracle 
indicates a strong possibility that the latter is true: qui sanguine nostrum 
nomen in astra ferant.” Faunus, then, has duped his son into contracting 
a dynastic marriage that will mean the end of his bloodline—and the rise 
of another.” 

Juno, enraged at the peaceful alliance of Trojans and Latins to be 
sealed by the impending marriage of Lavinia and Aeneas, rouses the 
fury Allecto. Allecto’s serpents add fire to Amata’s anger over the bro- 
ken engagement to Turnus, and the Queen attempts to dissuade Latinus 
from his decision (Aeneid 7.359—72): 


"exsulibusne datur ducenda Lavinia Teucris, 

o genitor, nec te miseret nataeque tuique? 

nec matris miseret, quam primo Aquilone relinquet 
perfidus alta petens abducta virgine praedo? 

at non sic Phrygius penetrat Lacedaemona pastor, 
Ledaeamque Helenam Troianas vexit ad urbes? 
quid tua sancta fides? quid cura antiqua tuorum 

et consanguineo totiens data dextera Turno? 

si gener externa petitur de gente Latinis, 

idque sedet, Faunique premunt te iussa parentis, 
omnem equidem sceptris terram quae libera nostris 
dissidet externam reor et sic dicere divos. 

et Turno, si prima domus repetatur origo, 

Inachus Acriususque patres mediaeque Mycenae." 


U The ambiguity of Faunus’ oracle is underscored by the double meaning of the 
word sanguine. Although “bloodline” is the most active sense of sanguine in 98, O'Hara 
(Death and the Optimistic Prophecy 63—64) points out that “. . . elsewhere in the Aeneid, 
sanguis means ‘blood, bloodshed’, and this is how the Trojans bring fame to the Latins, as 
scores of Latinus' people will die." See also the critics cited by O'Hara on this point. 

2 Interestingly, Latinus’ bloodline is the race of Saturn, while the bloodline of Ae- 
neas is the race of Jupiter. Latinus, then, is the last of the Saturnian kings in Italy. The 
Golden Age is dead—long live the Golden Age. 
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Amata stresses first that the outsiders are not to be trusted—her Lavinia 
will be another Helen, carried off as booty by another perfidious Paris 
(359—64). She then reminds Latinus of his solemn word and his concern 
for his own—cura tuorum, specifically, his pledge given to Turnus, his 
blood relation—consanguineo Turno (365—66). Amata’s argument relies 
on xenophobia, especially as expressed in the traditional wisdom re- 
garding marriage: "keep to your own kind." Yet Amata's speech also ad- 
dresses the instructions of Faunus’ oracle. Amata argues that Turnus, 
too, is a foreign bridegroom, for he lives outside Latinus’ rule (367-70), 
and his forebears were Greek (371-72). Turnus, paradoxically both exter- 
nus gener and vir gentis nostrae, is the perfect choice, Amata concludes, 
to satisfy both the divine and human requirements of Lavinia's spouse. 

When her effort at rational argument has no effect on Latinus, 
Amata's fury incites her to protest with deeds, not words. She rages 
through the city and the surrounding lands, driven, as we have seen, like 
a top (Aeneid 7.373-79): 


His ubi nequiquam dictis experta Latinum 
contra stare videt, penitusque in viscera lapsum 
serpentis furiale malum totamque pererrat, 

tum vero infelix ingentibus excita monstris 
immensam sine more furit lymphata per urbem. 
ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 
quem pueri magno in gyro. ... 


The top simile immediately follows Amata's argument against the for- 
eign son-in-law and in favor of the bridegroom who is both native Ital- 
ian and related to her by blood. It is at this significant juncture that 
Vergil alludes to Callimachus’ epigram on choosing a spouse, which of- 
fers the advice: *keep to your own." The context of the epigram is clearly 
active in the simile of Aeneid 7. The Callimachean allusion in the de- 
scription of the boys and their spinning-top adds depth to Amata's rea- 
soning, which, although inspired by fury, is perfectly rational and com- 
pelling in its apparent reliance on conventional wisdom. 

The allusion to Callimachus’ Epigram 1 also highlights the fact that 
Faunus' oracle is a radical departure from the sage's traditional advice 
on choosing a spouse. Pittacus, through the boys in Callimachus' epi- 
gram, says ten kata sauton ela, and, insofar as kata implies physical near- 
ness, the advice is a rephrasing of Hesiod's instruction that men should 
*marry the girl next door" (Erga 700): 
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[xijv dé uadıora yaneiv, fisv; o£Oev Eyyüdı vate] 


... and for preference marry her who lives near you... .® 


Faunus' oracle, in contrast, stipulates that Lavinia should marry the 
stranger, the outsider. Three times this specific qualification of Lavinia's 
husband is reiterated: externi generi (98), then externa ab sede profectum 
generum (255—56), and again generos externis ab oris (270). The implica- 
tion of Pittacus’ advice in Callimachus' epigram is clear: “marry the one 
close to you in rank and birth." This marital adage is seconded by Solon, 
in a proverb preserved by Ausonius: par pari iugator coniunx; quidquid 
impar, dissidet. Faunus’ oracle, however, makes it clear that Lavinia's 
foreign husband will be also the spouse of highest estate, for his blood 
will elevate Latinus' descendants to new planes. The phrase qui sanguine 
nostrum / nomen in astra ferant (98—99, repeated 271—72) is reiterated, 
and rephrased at 257—58: huic progeniem virtute futuram / egregiam et to- 
tum quae viribus occupet orbem. By specifying that Lavinia's husband 
should be an outsider and of the highest rank and birth the oracle of 
Faunus overturns the societal norms for choosing a spouse. This reversal 
of norms is underscored by the Callimachean allusion in Vergil’s whip- 
ping-top simile, with its associations of Pittacus. Aeneid 7 inverts the 
situation of Callimachus' poem. In the Aeneid, the kindred spouse is re- 
jected in favor of the spouse soon to become divine, Venus' son. In Epi- 
gram 1, the sibling spouse is preferred over the divine spouse, Aphro- 
dite—as a more careful study of the epigram will show. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY: 
A RIDDLE IN CALLIMACHUS' EPIGRAM 1 


We cannot fully appreciate the force of Vergil's Callimachean allu- 
sion until we fully appreciate Epigram 1 itself —but this is problematic. 
Critics have been disappointed with Callimachus' first epigram, which 
they find atypical in its subject, tone, and length. Wilamowitz (Helleni- 
stische Dichtung 179) called it “nur noch außerlich ein Epigramm," and 
Fraser (Ptolemaic Alexandria 593) agreed: “an epigram only by reason of 


3 Translation of West, Hesiod 58. 
M^ Appendix Ausoniana 1.5 Solon. Compare also the proverb preserved at Odyssey 
17.218. 
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its elegiac meter.” Gow and Page (Greek Anthology 205) go even fur- 
ther: “neither inscriptional nor epideictic, [it] has no claim to be called 
an epigram at all.” Dissatisfaction with the poem tempts Gow and Page 
to deny Callimachean authorship, despite the ascription reported by 
Diogenes Laertius: “it must be said that if the ascription were absent no- 
body would suppose an anecdote so flat and straightforward to be Cal- 
limachus’ " (Greek Anthology 205). The wit of the poem, which we seem 
to be missing, must lie in the application of the proverb to the addressee, 
whose situation must be slightly different from the stranger's. Who, then, 
is the addressee in the final line of the epigram? Although Dion is a very 
common name, its disclosure at the end of the poem indicates that it pro- 
vides the key to the puzzle. The final line conceals a clever anagram: 
houtó kai su, Dión contains the vocative dual form Dionusiako. 'The 
Alexandrian poets are known for this type of griphos; Lycophron gives 
us the anagrams apo melitos and ion eras for the names Ptolemaios and 
Arsinoe (Suppl.Hel. 531). Callimachus' anagram at the close of Epigram 
1 outdoes Lycophron, for this is not merely a word jumble anagram, but 
the phrase taken in two parts, the second part taken first, and read for- 
wards, then the first part read backwards, letter for letter. The anagram's 
order reduplicates the reader's hermeneutic process; the reader halts af- 
ter the word Dion, wondering who this addressee could be, then retraces 
his steps backwards, letter by letter, to reach the answer. The sophisti- 
cation and elegance of Callimachus' anagram is not limited to the pat- 
terning of the words. The dual form of the vocative, as well as the spell- 
ing Diönusiakos rather than Dionusiakos, is deliberate epicizing. The 
riddle thus solved, the last verse of Callimachus' epigram directs the 
statement, “keep to your own," to dual Dionysians. 

Who are these Dionysians? To whom would Callimachus be direct- 
ing encoded marital advice? The epigram offers another important clue. 
In line 4 the phrase kat’ eme is juxtaposed to the word geneéi—-“my peer 
in lineage." The dual addressees of Callimachus' epigram on choosing a 
spouse are the royal siblings Ptolemy H and Arsinoe; it follows that the 
ostensible occasion of the poem is their betrothal. Although there is no 


'5In a recent article on ancient anagrams, Cameron observes that anagrams require 
“some pointer (often... very heavy-handed) in the context to encourage the reader to 
look for the hidden word" (*Ancient Anagrams" 480). In Callimachus' Epigram 1 the mys- 
terious addressee, Dion, is just such a pointer, clueing the reader to search behind the sur- 
face of the text. 
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extant parallel for the honorific “Dionysians” being applied to the Pto- 
lemies, this form of address is fitting. Callimachus by so styling Ptolemy 
II and Arsinoe calls attention to their shared lineage as blood-siblings 
who, with other Ptolemies, proudly claimed descent from Dionysus. 
The prominence of Dionysus in Ptolemy Philadephus' great procession 
indicates his close association with the god. Further, both Ptolemy II and 
Arsinoe expressed their devotion to Dionysus by patronizing the theater 
and conferring on the actors the title *the Artists of Dionysus and of the 
Theoi Adelphoi."7 In view of this patronage of drama, Callimachus’ use 
of the adjective diönusiakos is particularly appropriate, since it connotes 
both “belonging to Dionysus” and “related to the Dionysia."!$ To Arsi- 
noe and Ptolemy Philadelphus, faced with the prospect of an incestuous 
marriage, Callimachus offers the useful advice: ten kata sauton ela. 'The 
humor of this is obvious, for the Philadelphoi carried out the sage's ad- 
vice to the letter—how better to “keep to your own" than to keep it “all 
in the family”? Thus the application of the poem to its addressees re- 
veals the tricky wit we expect of a Callimachean epigram. 

The situation of the anecdote in the poem implies that Ptolemy, 
like the stranger from Atarneus, is presented with a choice of brides. He 
must choose between marrying an equal or someone above him in rank 
and birth. No one, obviously, could be more equal to the bridegroom 
than his sister Arsinoe, presented as the perfect choice of spouse. Yet the 
epigram implies that Ptolemy has an unsuitable option. Who, then, 
would be the rejected alternate? Given Ptolemy's status, the only bride 
who could be considered above him would be a goddess. Ancient litera- 
ture is full of warnings against this dangerous sort of miscegenation. Alc- 
man's Partheneion lists among the examples of hubris men who might 
wish to marry female divinities rather than mortal maids (P. Louvr. E 
3320, 16-20): 


The Ptolemies exploited their Dionysiac kinship in order to affirm their associa- 
tion with Alexander and with the Argead royal house, which traced its lineage to Heracles. 
See Fraser, Alexandria 202, 211, 218, and RE s.v. “Deianeira.” 

VFraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 202--3 and 618-19. 

$T iddell and Scott, Lexicon 433. Hirst, “Aeneid V11.376—384" argues that Vergil's 
choice of subject for his whipping-top simile was motivated by the fact that the top was 
found among the sacred objects featured in the Dionysiac mysteries and tops were in- 
cluded in the god's votive offerings. If the spinning-top was commonly associated with the 
child Dionysus, Callimachus aptly chose the sobriquet *Dionysians" for those advised by 
children playing with tops. 
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un tis &v8]oozov èg @pavov moTHOAW 
unde zn]onro yaynv tav "Aoooótrav 
Kvzoíiov r]óáv[a]ocav tj vvv? 

] fj xaíào IIóoxo 
givaAo- 


Let no man fly to heaven or attempt to marry Aphrodite, the (Cyprian) 
queen, nor some .. . nor a daughter of Porcus (of the sea). 


The situation of Callimachus' epigram implies that Ptolemy is faced with 
a choice in marriage between one above him in rank and birth (that is, a 
goddess) and one like himself (that is, his sister). Callimachus advises 
Ptolemy to marry his match—not the goddess Aphrodite, but her hu- 
man manifestation, the woman known during her lifetime as Queen 
Arsinoe—Aphrodite. 

The epigram, however, is addressed to Arsinoe as well as Ptolemy, 
and consequently the marital advice must be relevant to her as well. She, 
too, has a choice between one above her in station, and one of her own 
rank and birth. In her case, the options are Zeus and Ptolemy. Here 
again, ancient literature offers a relevant.model. In the chorus of Aes- 
chylus’ Prometheus Bound the Oceanids lament Io's unfortunate union 
with Zeus, characterizing it as an ill-matched marriage (894—903): 


urote, prot’ Eu’ © 

Moigau (-——-) Aeyéov Aióc eù- 

vateloav tóov0e NEAOUGUV, 
unè nAadeinv yaueraı tii tõv EE Ovgavot: 
1G opó yao doteoyavooa napdeviav 
cioogdo’ "Ioóc Auadantouevav 
öuonAavors “Hoag dAateiau ztóvov. 


Euoi 6°, 67001 pév ópaAóc, 6 yauos Aboßos, où- 
(68) Séda: un SE xoswoóvov [de@v Eowg) 
Advxtov Supa we0cdeaxor {ue}. 


Never, never may you see me, 

Fates majestic, drawing nigh 

the bed of Zeus, to share it with the kings: 
nor ever may I know a heavenly wooer: 

I dread such things beholding 


Translation and text of Campbell, Greek Lyric IH 362-63. 
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Io’s sad virginity 
ravaged, ruined; bitter wandering 
hers because of Hera’s wrath. 


When a match has equal partners 
then I fear not: may the eye 
inescapable of the mighty 

Gods not look on me.20 


Before pointing to this paradigm of unhappy marriage, the Oceanids 
quote the wisdom of a sage (887—93): 


XO. 1 codds, 1] oopòs Tv 
Oc EWTOg Ev yvmpan tóð’ EBaotace xai 
yYÀ«ooo0at ÖLeuvdoAöynoev, 
Gc TÒ xndetioa xaO Eautov ÅQIOTEÚEL pan, 
xai pre vOv nÀAoorov OuxOQuxtouévov 
LTE vOv yévvat ueyaAvvouévov 
OVA YEQVITAV EEUOTEÜCAL YaLOV. 


A wise man indeed he was 

that first in judgement weighed this word 
and gave it tongue: the best by far 

is to marry in one’s rank and station: 

let no one working with her hands aspire 
to marriage with those lifted high in pride 
because of wealth, or of ancestral glory.” 


The scholiasts identify this sage as Pittacus and, as justification, repeat 
the story told in Callimachus’ Epigram. This is far from coincidental. It is 
likely that these lines had already been attributed to the sage Pittacus 
before Callimachus composed his epigram, and that he had this very 
much in mind as he wrote. Taking Pittacus’ advice, Arsinoe chooses for 
her husband not Zeus, but his human manifestation, Ptolemy. With char- 
acteristic Callimachean urbane wit, the poet honors both Ptolemy and 
Arsinoe, who in their marriage have attained the highest status to which 
a mortal can safely aspire. 

Callimachus’ epigram also has its political point, for it lends the 
Ptolemaic incestuous marriage an archaic Greek imprimatur. The mar- 


% Translation of Benardete and Grene, Aeschylus II 171-72. 
7" Translation of Benardete and Grene, Aeschylus IT 171. 
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riage of Ptolemy and Arsinoe most likely increased their popularity with 
their Egyptian subjects, since it imitated the Pharaonic custom of royal 
sibling marriage.?? Ptolemy’s Greek subjects, however, were unlikely to 
approve of a marriage they considered incestuous. Callimachus' epigram 
applies Greek proverbs about choosing a spouse to a situation which 
they were never meant to endorse. In doing so Callimachus not only gen- 
erates laughter, but also makes it clear that the marriage of Ptolemy and 
Arsinoe followed to the letter the wisdom of the Greek sages. Thus their 
Egyptian union is portrayed as prototypically Greek. 

Callimachus’ epigram may have been a response to Sotades’ no- 
toriously outspoken verse criticizing Ptolemy's marriage (Athen. 621a; 
frag. 1 Pow.; Diehl): 


eic OLY 6olmv TEuuaAinv TO xEVTOOV @Beic. 


You are thrusting your prick into an unholy opening. 


We are told that Sotades paid the price for his tactlessness; he was either 
executed by drowning or incarcerated for many years (Athen. 620f- 
621a; Plut. Mor. 11a). Callimachus alludes to Sotades’ verse in the Acon- 
tius and Cydippe episode of Aetia 3, frag. 75 Pf. 4—9. The narrator begins 
to speak of the hieros gamos of Zeus and Hera, only to pull up short, up- 
braiding himself for his lack of discretion: 


"Honv yao xoré daci—xvov, xvov, loxeo, Aotóo£ 
Buug, od y’ &elon «oi tå neo OdY Goin 

w@vao xàotr' Evex’ ob ti Befig Weg igpà ponts, 
ÈE àv Enei xoi tHv Tjovyeg topooiny. 

N noAviöpein xaXenóv xaxóv, dotic &xaotet 
yAMOONS Ws étedv nais 6be pady exe. 


For they say that once upon a time Hera—dog, dog, refrain, my shameless 
soul! you would sing even of that which is not lawful to tell. It is a great 
blessing for you that you have not seen the rites of the dread goddess, or 


22Carney, “Royal Sibling Marriage,” points out that the desire to imitate Pharaonic 
tradition does not sufficiently explain the motivation behind Philadelphus’ choice of 
spouse. Carney argues that the marriage had more to do with political isolationism and the 
wish to consolidate a dynasty than with cultivating Egyptian popular opinion—especially 
at the cost of Greek goodwill. 

3’Translation my own. 
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else you would have spewed up their story too. Surely much knowledge is 
a grievous thing for him who does not control his tongue; this man is really 
a child with a knife.*4 


Callimachus deliberately parrots Sotades' phrase ouch hosie at 5 to 
signpost his pointed rebuke of the tactless lampoonist.25 Epigram 1 is 
probably another retort to Sotades, but here Callimachus’ self—con- 
scious riddle—intended to be solved by all his readers—has kept the ad- 
dressees and the point of his epigram hidden for centuries. In Epigram 1, 
as in Aetia 3, Callimachus? comically over-advertised discretion serves 
no real purpose, except perhaps as a pointed example for less refined 
poets. 

Callimachus' allusions to the royal marriage in Aetia 3 and Epi- 
gram 1 are the ideal rebuttal to the Sotades incident, for their sophisti- 
cated humor reaffirms the affability of the reigning monarch. Burstein 
("Arsinoe II Philadelphos" 211) has argued that Ptolemy made an ex- 
ample of Sotades in order to silence Greek disapproval of his marriage. 
Fraser (Ptolemaic Alexandria 118 and n. 206) suggests, however, that So- 
tades’ punishment came about not because his verse on the consan- 
guineous union gave voice to widespread Greek antipathy for the mar- 
riage, but because he already had a habit of attacking Ptolemy. The 
Athenaeus passage implies that Sotades had anti-monarchist tenden- 
cies, which were expressed in his frequent lampoons.? The punishment 
of Sotades clearly does not indicate that the incestuous nature of 
Ptolemy's marriage was off—limits for poets. The introduction of the title 
Philadelphus and the cult of the Theoi Adelphoi indicates that both ruler 
and his court did not downplay the incestuousness of the union, but ex- 
ploited it to emphasize the unique status of the royal couple, who had 
contracted a marriage characteristic of immortals. Theocritus! Idyll 17 
takes the same tack, comparing the marriage to that of Zeus and Hera 
(128—34): 


“Translation of Trypanis, Callimachus 55. 

?58ee Cameron, Callimachus and His Critics 19-22. 

26See Carney, “Royal Sibling Marriage" 428 n. 19 and Cameron, Callimachus and 
His Critics 18-19, 257. Cameron notes that Sotades’ execution occurred a full decade after 
his insult to Arsinoe: “he travelled from court to court abusing the kings of the age for 
some twenty years with impunity” (19). Sotades’ career is not evidence of a repressive 
tyranny; rather, it is evidence of a respect for parrhesia in the Hellenistic age. 
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tas obti GoEiwv 
vupdiov Ev peycooto. yuva meoibaAAer’ ayoordi, 
£x OVUOŬ OTÉQYOLOA KAOLYVNTÓV TE TOOL TE. 
ode xai àGavátov leads yauos éEeveAéo0n 
ots téxeto xoeiovoa “Péa Paoiijas "Opto" 
Ev dé AeXog otdevuow tavew Zyvi xai “Hon 
xeloas ooirjoaca púgors čti stagdevog “Tots. 


No finer woman ever embraced her bridegroom 
in his halls, loving with all her heart 

her brother and husband. In like manner 

was accomplished the holy marriage 

of the immortals Queen Rhea bore 

to rule Olympos. Ever-virgin Iris 

strews with myrrh—washed hands a single bed 
for the sleeping of Zeus and Hera.? 


Callimachus' treatment of the marriage is in a different category, how- 
ever. In Epigram 1 and elsewhere, he exploits the incestuous nature of 
the union for some sophisticated and good-natured humor Callima- 
chus' humorous allusions to extreme endogamy promote Ptolemy's im- 
age as an urbane and tolerant ruler. In his first epigram Callimachus pre- 
tends that he must discreetly encode his marital advice in order to 
protect himself from Ptolemy's wrath, as Pittacus in the epigram must 
dodge his shrewish wife. The poet's fear of Ptolemy is just a comic pose; 
indeed, Callimachus makes this clear by signalling his poetic indepen- 
dence at the close of the epigram.?? In his allusions to Ptolemy's mar- 
riage, Callimachus steers a middle course between the antagonistic in- 
vective of Sotades and the hymnic encomium of Theocritus 17; taking 
the advice of his own epigram, Callimachus “drives his own line.” 


?" Translation of Mills, The Idylls of Theocritus 69. 

?8 Catullus 66.22 preserves yet another of Callimachus’ jokes on the incestuous mar- 
riage of the Philadelphoi. See J. Griffin, "Augustus and the Poets" 193--94. 

29Wilamowitz—Moellendorff (Hellenistische Dichtung 180) suggests that the advice 
at the close of Callimachus' Epigram 1 allows a broader interpretation, similar to the 
motto: erdoi tis hén hekastos eideie technen (let each man pursue the art which he knows 
best). I would add that the prominence of the phrase “keep to your own” in the first of Cal- 
limachus’ book of epigrams should be taken as a programmatic statement, a declaration of 
aesthetic independence akin to that of Epigram 30. 
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THE RIDDLE OF CALLIMACHUS' EPIGRAM 1 
AND THE INCEST THEME IN AENEID 7 


If Vergil appreciated the riddle at the close of Callimachus’ poem, 
and understood the poem to apply to the Ptolemaic dynasty, the differ- 
ence in tone between high epic and humble epigram, so vexing to Ver- 
gil’s critics, is mitigated.?? And there is reason to believe that the Augus- 
tan poet fully appreciated Callimachus' enigmatic epigram. The allusion 
to Epigram 1 in the whipping-top simile closes with a strong evocation 
of the god Bacchus, and is followed by a description of Amata's baccha- 
nalia. Naturally, this ties into the Bacchic motif in the epic, but it may 
also serve as Vergil's subtle signal to the reader that he understood the 
anagram on Diönusiakö at the end of Callimachus' poem. The phrase at 
385, simulato numine Bacchi, "the pretended power of Bacchus," may be 
a veiled comment on Callimachus' riddling appellation of the Philadel- 
phoi as ^Dionysians."*t The broad thematic implications of incest and 
exogamy in the latter half of the Aeneid are another indication that 
Vergil understood Callimachus' epigram. Vergil clearly realized that Cal- 
limachus had applied Pittacus’ marital advice to a situation of endogamy 
vs. exogamy, since the sentiment “keep to your own kind” is applied in 
the Aeneid to a situation of native vs. foreign bridegrooms, with its own 
implications of incestuous marriage. 

Turnus is not only a native bridegroom, but also a blood relation, a 
fact mentioned by Amata at Aeneid 7.366. A. closer examination of Tur- 
nus' genealogy is revealing. In Book 10 line 76 Juno elaborates on Tur- 
nus' family tree: his grandfather (or perhaps great-grandfather) was 
Pilumnus, his mother was Venilia: cui Pilumnus avus, cui diva Venilia 
mater. Venilia, Servius tells us, is Amata's sister.?? Turnus and Lavinia, 
then, are cousins, related on their mothers' side. They are paternal kin, 


39 An analogy would be Vergil's clever exploitation of the queenly associations in his 
quotation of the Coma Berenicis at Aeneid 6.416. On this see Skulsky, “ 'Invitus, Regina’ ” 
and Johnston, “Dido.” 

3 This phrase would have even greater force as a clue to Callimachus’ riddle if one 
could read nomine for numine, but the emendation lacks other justification. 

32See Servius ad 7.366. Piso, Origo Gentis Romanae 13 and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, Roman Antiquities 1.64.2, also have Turnus as Amata's nephew. For the Greek aspects 
of Turnus’ genealogy, see Breen, “The Shield of Turnus," and Mackie, “Turnus and His An- 
cestors." 
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as well, for at 10.618-19—ille tamen nostra deducit origine nomen / 
Pilumnusque illi quartus pater—Juno advertises the fact that Turnus' an- 
cestor Pilumnus?? was a son of Saturn. This in itself reveals a blood—tie 
between Turnus and Latinus, for Saturn is also the progenitor of Lati- 
nus’ line (Aeneid 7.48-49), but there is a closer connection. Turnus’ 
grandfather Pilumnus, a rustic Italian agricultural deity, had a brother 
named Picumnus, also known as Picus.3* Picus, we are told at Aeneid 
7.46—47, was Latinus' grandfather. Thus Turnus' genealogy connects him 
to Lavinia on both sides—through the maternal line, and also through 
the more distant paternal ancestors, Pic(umn)us and Pilumnus. Clearly, 
Turnus' marriage to Lavinia would be endogamous in the extreme, a vio- 
lation of the stipulations of Faunus' oracle. It is highly ironic that the rus- 
tic deities Pilumnus and Pic(umn)us, whose fraternal relationship so 
strongly affects Turnus' claim to Lavinia, were gods of marriage and 
childbirth.?5 

I have demonstrated how the allusion to Callimachus Epigram 1 
lends the authority of conventional wisdom regarding choosing a spouse 
to Amata's argument against the marriage of Lavinia and Aeneas. The 
Callimachean imitatio also highlights the reversal of conventional wis- 
dom in Faunus' oracle. According to the terms of the oracle of Faunus, 
the marriage of Lavinia and Turnus is taboo, for only by exogamy of the 
most radical kind can the greatness of the Trojan and Latin races be en- 
sured. This is an issue of blood; the choice is between a consanguineus 
gener and those qui sanguine nostrum nomen in astra ferant. Destiny dic- 
tates that the norms of choosing a suitable spouse be reversed: Lavinia is 
to wed not an equal but one of higher status, a stranger, not a neighbor, 
not one of her own kind, but a foreigner. 

This reversal has troubling implications for the marriage of Lavinia 
and Aeneas. The advice of the sages—marry your equal, marry your 
neighbor, keep to your own kind—is the key to a good marriage and a 
happy life. Faunus' oracle is not concerned with such practical matters; it 
offers radical exogamy as the key to Rome's destiny. The allusion to Cal- 
limachus' Epigram 1 in Aeneid 7 suggests that in the marriage of Lavinia 
and Aeneas personal happiness has been sacrificed for the good of 


53See also Aeneid 9.3-4 and 12.83 for Pilumnus as Turnus’ ancestor. 

34Servius on Aeneid 9.4 specifies that they are brothers. 

35Servius on Aeneid 9.4 cites Varro (cf. Nonius 528 M) on Pilumnus and Picumnus as 
marriage-gods; Servius on Aeneid 10.76 cites Varro and Piso (cf. Piso frag. 44 P) on Pilum- 
nus and Picumnus as gods of childbirth. 
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Rome. Self-sacrifice has become a familiar habit for Aeneas, especially 
where his consorts are concerned; the focus of pathos here, however, is 
not Aeneas, but Lavinia. It is she, after all, not Aeneas, who is presented 
in Book 7 with a choice of spouses. The gender change from Callima- 
chus’ Atarneian bridegroom to Vergil’s Latin bride focuses our attention 
on the elusive character of Lavinia, as we wonder what this exogamous 
marriage will mean, not to Aeneas, not to Rome, but to her.?® 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
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PLUTARCH’S ARIADNE IN CHARITON’S 
CHAEREAS AND CALLIRHOE 


Chaereas and Callirhoe is the earliest extant Greek novel, and the 
only one of its genre to make extensive use of historiographical fea- 
tures.! Later novelists include such features, but do not rely on them for 
background and structure as much as Chariton does. Accordingly, the 
reader of Chaereas and Callirhoe finds verifiable historical detail in the 
correctly assigned dates, accurately related events, and realistically de- 
picted places and figures of the novel? 

The story, for example, takes place in the past, famous historical 
figures are included, and history has a tremendous effect on the behavior 
of the characters. In this way Chariton imitates the classical historians in 
technique, not for the purpose of masquerading as a professional histo- 
rian, but rather, as Hägg suggests, to create the “effect of openly mixing 
fictitious characters and events with historical ones."? This effect is par- 
tially created by the use of a historical source which deals with myth.* 


1Ruiz-Montero, “The Structural Pattern” 237. 

2Hägg, “Callirhoe and Parthenope” 189, and Narrative Technique 26. Ruiz-Montero 
(“Caritön de Afrodisias” 145) agrees with Hägg but stresses that Chariton also includes 
contemporary historical and social references. 

3“Callirhoe and Parthenope" 197. On Chariton and the historians Zimmerman 
(“Chariton und die Geschichte" 329-30) comments that “Chariton war ein außerordent- 
lich belesener Schriftsteller. Er kennt seinen Thukydides und von Xenophon besonders die 
Kyrupaideia sowie die Anabasis. Daß er jedoch auch historische Werke von Autoren, die 
heute für uns verloren sind, ausgiebig herangezogen hat, steht außer allem Zweifel.” 

4While scholars have examined Chariton’s use of historical background, the impor- 
tance of history in conjunction with myth in Chaereas and Callirhoe has not been ade- 
quately examined. Hetteger (“Über des Mythologie bei Chariton") discusses only the roles 
of the gods and goddesses in the novel. Laplace (“Les légendes troyennes" 83) attempts to 
prove that “légendes définissent le schéma dramatique de la fiction de Chariton.” Neither 
author, however, shows how myth in conjunction with history influences the novel. The 
novel has also been examined as religious text, ritual handbook, and indoctrination man- 
ual: Reardon (Greek Romance 171-75); MacQueen (Myth 215-19); Anderson (Ancient Fic- 
tion 75-87); Hágg (Novel 101-4); Schmeling (Chariton 35); Merkelbach (Roman und 
Mysterium). For a detailed critique of Merkelbach's text see Turcan's “Le roman «initia- 
tique».” Other studies have analyzed the function of myth in terms of analogue, aitia 
(Philippides, “Aitia in Longus"), simile, and literary frame (MacQueen, Myth; Kestner, 
“Ekphrasis as Frame"). These studies, however, focus on one function of myth and do not 
elucidate the overall use of myth in Chariton. 
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The introduction of the two youths in the beginning of the novel 
exemplifies the primary function of myth in Chariton: throughout the 
text the novelist assigns his leading characters analogues in the form of 
mythical or legendary beings.5 For example, Chaereas at different times 
becomes Achilles, Nireus, Hippolytus, and Alcibiades. Chariton assimi- 
lates Callirhoe to Aphrodite and Ariadne, and to a much lesser extent to 
Artemis, Helen, Medea, and the nymphs. Most often Chariton compares 
Callirhoe’s loveliness to that of Aphrodite, as at the beginning of the 
novel: nv yao ... adtiic Abooötrng IIag0évov (1.1.2). 

Most importantly, Chariton likens Callirhoe to a sleeping Ari- 
adne: z&vrec eixaCov abthv Apıaödvn xadevdovon (1.6.2). Homer (Od. 
11.321--25) writes that Theseus took Ariadne from Crete to Athens but 
that he abandoned her on the Isle of Dia (Naxos), where she was killed 
by Artemis at the bidding of Dionysus. Hesiod (Theog. 947-49) relates 
that Dionysus took Ariadne as his wife and that Kronos made her im- 
mortal. Chariton's version in 1.62, therefore, loosely follows the narra- 
tives of Homer and Hesiod. The novelist introduces this myth after the 
heroine has been kicked into a coma by her husband, a fitting moment 
for the myth of Ariadne: she, like Callirhoe, suffered an injustice at the 
hands of someone she loved.$ 

In the third book of the novel Chaereas attributes the disappear- 
ance of his wife to some divinity, and likens this to Dionysus' theft of 
Ariadne from Theseus (3.3.5). Unlike the version of the Ariadne myth 
found in 1.62, this one is slightly different. It becomes obvious that there 
is a specific source Chariton is using to draw upon for these various ver- 
sions. 

I shall show that Chariton must have used Plutarch, or perhaps, 
though unlikely, Paeon, one of the imperial historian’s sources. A narra- 
tological and verbal comparison of Plutarch’s account of the adventures 
of Theseus and Ariadne, as found in his Theseus, and the Ariadne—like 
adventures of Callirhoe makes it clear that the novelist drew upon him. 


5For an analysis of character development and delineation see Helms’ Character 
Portrayal. On the use of analogue as character delineator in the ancient Greek novel see 
Steiner’s “Graphic Analogue.” 

6Schmeling (Chariton) writes that it is “obvious from the frequency of comparison 
between Ariadne and Callirhoe that the reader was intended to see Callirhoe as a type of 
Ariadne, and that while Callirhoe was a somewhat unfamiliar character she was brought 
into focus, universalized, and delineated nicely by the simile” (89). 
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This use of Plutarch, moreover, elucidates Chariton's attempt at histori- 
cal veracity in dates, events, places, and figures.’ 

Plutarch in Theseus associates Aphrodite with Ariadne (just as 
Chariton does), and supplies various accounts of the adventures of Ari- 
adne and Theseus. These accounts are found in the works of other au- 
thors whom Plutarch names, and it is mainly on these stories that Chari- 
ton models his version of the Ariadne myth, especially at 3.3.5. 

The historian writes that Ariadne fell in love with Theseus when he 
arrived on the island of Crete. She gave him the clue which enabled The- 
seus, after killing the Minotaur, to exit the Labyrinth. The historian uses 
the accounts of Pherecydes (fl. c. 550 B.c.), Demon (fl. c. 300 2.c.), Philo- 
chorus (b. 340 B.c.), and Cleidemus (fl. c. 350 B.c.), all of whom give dif- 
fering versions of the escape of Theseus, the death of the Minotaur, and 
of the love of Ariadne for Theseus. Cleidemus' account is of particular 
interest because he describes the escape of Daedalus from Crete and 
draws attention to the ship sent by Minos to pursue him, noting that only 
five men manned the ship because: ötı Sóypa xowòv fjv "EAMvov un- 
depiav &xxÀseiv tomon undapodev àvàoóv névte mAciovas Seyoueévynv 
(19.8).9 

Plutarch then proceeds to relate more variants of the love story of 
Ariadne and Theseus: IToAAoi de Aöyoı xai regi tovtov EtL AEyovran xal 
negl tis Apıadvng, obdév Guodoyoupevov Exovtes (20.1). He supplies 
Six Versions: 


1. Theseus deserted Ariadne on Naxos and she then hanged herself. 
2. Ariadne was taken prisoner by sailors to Naxos. 


7Plutarch may not be the only source from which Chariton borrows for his attempt 
at a historical coating of a non—historical work. Hunter (“History”) suggests that the nov- 
elist may have used Thucydides 6.30-31 in sections 3.5.2-3 of the novel, and echoed the 
opening lines of Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Thucydides in the introduction to his novel. 
Hunter ends his argument by noting: “It was not modern scholars who first discovered the 
links which bind epic, historiography, and romance” (1084). 

8See Frost, “Plutarch and Theseus.” 

9Shepard (Sea Power 16) suggests that the five men may be the 1) pilot; “2) officer in 
charge at the bow (proreus); 3) the purser or supply officer (pentecontarque); . .. 4) the 
boatswain (keleustes), who commanded the oarsmen and regulated their movements in 
rowing"; and 5) the trierarch. Casson (Ancient Mariners 86) concurs with Shepard in the 
identification of these crew members. The Greek text of Theseus is from Plutarch, Vies. 
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3. Theseus abandoned Ariadne because he was in love with someone 

else. 

. Ariadne bore to Theseus two sons, Oenopion and Staphylus. 

. The fifth story constitutes a peculiar, lengthy digression related by 

one Paeon of Amathus on the plight of Ariadne and Theseus. 

6. The last version is supplied by Naxian writers, who record that there 
were two Minoses and two Ariadnes. One Ariadne bore Staphylus 
and Oenopion to Dionysus, the other was abducted and then de- 
serted by Theseus. 


in 4 


Unlike the other sources cited by Plutarch, Paeon (variation five) 
is undatable. In fact, we know about this author primarily from his ap- 
pearance in Theseus, and all that Plutarch tells us is that Paeon was a 
Cypriot from Amathus. Jacoby (FGrHist 757) supplies the third century 
B.C. as a possible date for Paeon. Seel (^Paion") is a bit more wary about 
a possible date: “P. aus Amathus ist ein Lokalmythograph der Zeit zwi- 
schen Alexander dem Großen und Plutarch (wobei man weder nach 
oben nach unten zu nahe an diese Grenzepunkte herangehen darf)" 
(2403). The only other reference to Paeon, which does not aid in the dat- 
ing, is made by the lexicographer Hesychius in the fourth or fifth century 
A.D.: "'AooóÓttog; Oeodoaotos uév tòv “Eouadeddsitov ono, ó dE xà 
negl Auadoüvra yeyoadas Ilaiwv eis dvéoa thv Gedv Eoxnuariodaı £v 
Kúrow A£yei. All one can glean from Hesychius is that Paeon wrote 
about Amathus, presumably the same Ariadne- Aphrodite story found 
in Theseus. 

Paeon's story, however, is most significant to our understanding of 
Chariton's use of history and myth: 


Now the more pleasing of these legends are common knowledge, one 
might say, but a very singular version of the story has been given us by 
Paeon, a native of the Cypriot town of Amathus. He says that Theseus was 
driven off his course by a storm to Cyprus, that Ariadne, who was preg- 
nant and was suffering terribly from the motion of the ship, was put on 
shore by herself, and that Theseus, while trying to rescue the vessel, was 
swept out to sea again. The women of the island took care of Ariadne and 
tried to comfort her distress at being left alone by bringing her forged let- 
ters, supposed to have been written by Theseus. They nursed and tended 
her while she was in labour, and when she died before her child was born, 
they buried her. Paeon adds that Theseus returned later and was overcome 
with grief: he left money with the people of the island, charging them to of- 
fer sacrifices to Ariadne, and also had two statuettes set up in her honour, 
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one of silver and one of bronze. Paeon further tells us that at the sacrifice 
in her memory, which is held on the second day of the month Gorpiaeus, 
one of the young men lies on the ground and imitates the cries and move- 
ments of a woman in labour, and also that the people of Amathus call the 
grove, where they show the tomb, the grove of Ariadne Aphrodite.” 
(20.3-5) 


The important parts of Paeon’s account, and therefore very relevant to 
my argument, are as follows: women take care of Ariadne while her hus- 
band is away; correspondences are forged; Ariadne gives birth to The- 
seus’ child; Ariadne dies; statuettes are set up in Ariadne’s honor; and 
lastly, Paeon associates Ariadne and Aphrodite. As I will show, all these 
incidents or details find parallels (narratological and verbal) in the plot 
of Chariton’s novel. 

As Plutarch’s narrative continues, Theseus stops at Delos, where 
he dedicates in the temple of Apollo a statue of Aphrodite. The statue, 
which was not previously mentioned by Plutarch, had been given to him 
by Ariadne. Theseus then causes the death of his father by forgetting to 
hoist the right sails on his approach to Attica. 

As previously mentioned, Chariton frequently models his hero on 
divinities or other heroes and Callirhoe is physically Aphrodite-like in 
many respects. It is the myth of Ariadne, however, which Chariton uses 
to direct many of the major portions of the plot of the novel: Callirhoe is 
the daughter of the general Hermocrates, who, like Minos, had made a 
name for himself at seafaring and like Minos had gone to war with 
Athens. She marries Chaereas, who unintentionally causes her apparent 
death (Scheintod) by kicking her in the stomach. Chariton then tells us 
that the dead Callirhoe resembled Ariadne sleeping on the shore of 
Naxos (1.6.2), thereby alluding to Plutarch's first and third versions of 
the myth: Theseus' desertion of Ariadne on Naxos. 

The death-kick of Chaereas causes many things to occur. In partic- 
ular the identity of Callirhoe is altered. She who once had been alive and 
free is now dead and entombed; even though she recovers from her 
Scheintod she does not recover her former freedom. She is first sold as a 
slave by a Cretan pirate named Theron, and then forced to commit big- 
amy by marrying a Milesian nobleman. That Callirhoe's second husband 
is named Dionysius fits in perfectly with Chariton's use of Plutarch: in 


Translation by Scott-Kilvert, Rise and Fall 26-27. 
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the sixth account of Ariadne's adventures in Theseus Ariadne's new hus- 
band is identified as the god Dionysus. 

When Chaereas visits his dead wife's tomb he discovers that it has 
been broken into and that the corpse has been stolen. He immediately 
stretches his hands to the heavens and delivers an emotional soliloquy.“ 
In this impassioned outburst Chaereas relates some very interesting 
things: he compares Callirhoe to Ariadne; he says that Dionysus took 
Ariadne (Dionysius indeed has taken Callirhoe); and he vows that he 
will search for Callirhoe even in the heavens, which hints at the celestial 
metamorphosis of Ariadne.” 

Theron’s kidnapping of Callirhoe recalls version two in Plutarch, in 
which sailors take Ariadne to Naxos. At his trial Theron identifies him- 
self as a Cretan and attempts to exculpate himself. He ts eventually sen- 
tenced to crucifixion but not before relating the details of the kidnapping 
and sale of Callirhoe at Miletus. At Chariton’s insistence, Hermocrates 
declares that only five men, two from the assembly, two from the council, 
and Chaereas, should be sent to look for Callirhoe: doxotot è mge0- 
Bevtat Svo uév And tod Ór]iov, Sv0 SE And ts DovAfjc: mAEUOETAL SE 
Xouo£ag neuntog avroc (3.4.17). This is in keeping with Cleidemus’ ac- 
count in Theseus (öt Sóypa xowòv Tv "EAM(vov undeniav éxundeiv 
tomon undanodev avboov NEVTE wAciovac Sexouévny). 

Chaereas and his crew arrive in Miletus, where he and his best 
friend, Polycharmus, come upon a statue of Callirhoe in a temple of 


u His speech is as follows: “Which of the gods is it, then, who has become my rival in 
love and carried off Callirhoe and is now keeping her with him—against her will, con- 
strained by a more powerful destiny? That is why she died suddenly-—-so that she would 
not realize what was happening. That is how Dionysus took Ariadne from Theseus, how 
Zeus took Semele. It looks as if I had a goddess for a wife without knowing it, someone 
above my station. But she should not have left the world so quickly, even for such a reason. 
Thetis was a goddess, but she stayed with Peleus, and he had a son by her; I have been 
abandoned at the very height of my love. What is to happen to me? What is to become of 
me, poor wretch? Should I do away with myself? And who would share my grave? I did 
have this much to look forward to, in my misfortune—-that if I could not continue to share 
Callirhoe’s bed, I should come to share her grave. My lady! I offer my justification for liv- 
ing—you force me to live, because I shall look for you on land and sea, and in the very sky 
if I can reach there! This I beg of you, my dear—do not flee from me!” (3.3.4—7). [Transla- 
tion by Reardon, Greek Novels 53-54]. 

2Hesiod (Theog. 917), Diodorus Siculus (4.60.4), Ovid (Fasti 3.460ff.), and Nonnos 
(47.270ff.), relate that Ariadne was deserted by Theseus but immortalized in the heavens as 
a celestial crown. Homer (Od. 11.322), however, writes that she was killed by Artemis at a 
word from Dionysus. 
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Aphrodite (3.6). This clearly recalls Plutarch’s version five, which is 
Paeon’s narrative. Nowhere has it been mentioned that anyone has 
dedicated a statue in the semblance of Callirhoe to Aphrodite. This 
small detail, I suggest, has to have been taken from Plutarch’s rendition 
of Paeon's version of the myth. In fact Chariton is recalling the Ariadne- 
Aphrodite grove of Paeon's version. A little later, but not much later in 
the narrative, Chariton further emphasizes the Ariadne-Callirhoe asso- 
ciation by saying that Callirhoe's name is more famous than Ariadne's 
(4.1). 

The forged letter component of Paeon's story (yedupata aor 
TEO0GERELIV Ws to Qnoéws yoadovtos aŭti) is also included in Chari- 
ton’s novel: a certain Mithridates, who has fallen in love with Callirhoe, 
suggests to Chaereas that he may be able to recover his wife by writing a 
letter to her (4.5). This letter, however, is intercepted by Dionysius, who 
thinks that it is a forgery by Mithridates in an attempt to seduce his new 
wife. Dionysius appeals to the satrap Pharnaces, another love victim of 
Callirhoe, who in turn writes to Artaxerxes, a future love victim of Cal- 
lirhoe. As can be seen the letter motif is heavily accentuated in this 
novel. 

At the end of the novel, after Callirhoe has been recovered by 
Chaereas, she writes to Dionysius and bids him to take care of their son. 
The child, however, belongs not to Dionysius but to Chaereas. Before 
Chaereas caused the pseudo-death of Callirhoe he had made love to 
her. Callirhoe, therefore, was pregnant when she was sold as a slave and 
then married to Dionysius. She did not want her child to be brought up 
as a slave and so tricked Dionysius into thinking that it was his son (a 
pseudo-premature birth is involved). Versions four and six in Plutarch 
are recalled: Callirhoe, like Ariadne, is pregnant in the story, and, in a 
sense gives birth to two sons. The child of Dionysius is also the son of 
Chaereas. 

After the hero and heroine have experienced the many and varied 
adventures required of all lovers in the ancient novels, they sail back to 
Syracuse. Before Chaereas heads home, however, he returns to Artaxer- 
xes the captives he had taken at Aradus, among whom is Statira, the Per- 


P'The false birth and pregnancy component of the novel may also find a parallel in 
the Paeon account: "Ev 5é rfj Ovoig, tot Togmaiov unvög totapévov devtéog xata- 
HALVOLEVOV tiva TOV veaviaxov þðéyygsoða xai xov &xeo Mdivoucat yuvaixec: On this 
odd tradition of the couvade see Kouretas, “Avo exewodia axo ty Conv Onoews.” For 
further bibliography see Ampolo and Manfredini, Le vite 226-27. 
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sian king's wife. In the account of the ship beading back to Artaxerxes, 
Chariton includes the next-to-last allusion to the Ariadne-Theseus 
myth: as the ship approaches Chios, the king and his forces do not recog- 
nize the vessel and think that it is an enemy ship. This erroneous notion 
is corrected when the ship hoists a friendly standard. 

The last reference to the Ariadne myth is found in the fifth chapter 
of the last book (8.5), where, in keeping with Paeon's account, Diony- 
sius, after having read Callirhoe's letter, returns to Miletus and sets up 
numerous statues in her likeness. 

The many parallels between the versions of the Ariadne myth sup- 
plied by Plutarch, Paeon's version in particular, and the adventures of 
the Callirhoe character, indicate that Chariton is using Plutarch as a 
source. There are, moreover, verbal echoes to Paeon's account: 


a. Chariton 3.5.5: Plutarch 20.5: 
&xo0dvo- Odwov Ó£ ue à&xo0avoboav dé Oca: uh 
xai dnd. H se pytyo 1EXVOUOQY 


The first part of the passage from the novel is spoken by Chaereas' fa- 
ther when the hero is about to board the rescue ship. He begs his son not 
to abandon him in his old age, but rather to wait a few days so that he 
can die in his son's arms. Chaereas’ mother then in Homeric language 
pleads with her son not to abandon her poor parents: Tad’ aiógo xai p 
&Aéroov / AUTHV, ei xoté tor AaOvoaóéo paCov &réoyov (Il. 22.82-83 in 
3.5.6). The passage from Theseus relates the death of Ariadne: During a 
storm Theseus had boarded his ship in an attempt to secure it, and con- 
sequently was blown out to sea. Distressed Ariadne then dies while in 
travail. In both passages the hero of the story has boarded or will board a 
ship, and those left behind on land suffer because of the departure of the 
hero. 


b. Chariton 4.1.4: Plutarch 20.4: 
Ev @ nowoeı TOV TAGON. Ev © TOV TADOV 
"Hosos d£ atti nAnolov toi deixvVovarv, Apıdövng 
vew Tis Adooditns Adooditns 


14Chariton’s use of Plutarch, incidentally, places the date of the composition of the 
novel to after the first quarter of the second century A.D. The problems of dating this or 
any novel are horrendous, and will be explained in a forthcoming paper. 
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Chariton 5.10.1: 
TADOV 
Exw; Agonoıva Adooöitn 


In the beginning of the fourth book Dionysius advises Callirhoe to look 
for a place to construct a tomb for her dead husband Chaereas. Callirhoe 
chooses a place near the temple of Aphrodite because the locale will al- 
low posterity to remember the love shared by Callirhoe and Chaereas. 
After having constructed a lavish tomb, Callirhoe decides to have a 
mock funeral, better said she decides to imitate a funeral: tote ðn xal 
THV EXXOWLONV Euunoaro thv £x avVT (4.1.6). In 5.10.1 Dionysius re- 
calls the tomb of Chaereas built near the temple of Aphrodite. The the- 
matic link that binds the passages from the novel with that of Paeon's ac- 
count is imitation or mimicry. In the novel Callirhoe carries out an 
imitation of a funeral, while in Theseus we read about the young men of 
Cyprus imitating women in travail. In both narratives serious moments 
of life are imitated near a temple of Aphrodite. 


c. Chariton 8.1.2: Plutarch 20.5: 
tàs &AAotolac yvvaixac Tas ovv £yyoolovc 
&vaAopov voi vorosotv yuvaixas tiv 'Agikóvi]v 


dnayayn, wovyv dE nv iðiav Aavaraßeiv xai IIEQLENELV 
éxel xatahiny ovy Gc Agióóvqv  Gbupotoay £i tfj 


LOVMOEL 


In the last book of the novel Chaereas seizes Aradus and takes captive 
the wives of the Persian nobility. Among these women is Callirhoe, 
whom Chaereas is about to leave behind on the island (just as Theseus 
had abandoned Ariadne). Aphrodite, however, intervenes and causes 
Chaereas to reunite with his wife. In Theseus the women of the island 
take the abandoned Ariadne into their care, and attempt to comfort her 
by bringing her some letters from Theseus. These letters, however, are 
forgeries. The novel passage is antithetical in structure to Paeon’s ac- 
count: Ariadne is rescued in the novel, while in the biography Ariadne 
dies abandoned on Cyprus. This reversal is fitting since it is the last ver- 
bal echo of Paeon’s narrative. Although he borrowed from the historical 
work, Chariton appears not to want to give a sad ending to his work, and 
alerts the reader to his intent by adapting the lines from the biography in 
a reversed manner. 

It may be suggested that perhaps Chariton read a source shared 
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with Plutarch, rather than Plutarch's Theseus. In other words, perhaps 
the novelist read Paeon. This problem is easily settled: After Plutarch re- 
lates the versions supplied by Pherecydes, Demon, Philochorus, and 
Cleidemus he writes that there are IIoAAoi de Aoyoı xai megi TOUTWV ETL 
AEYOVTGL xal regl ts Agpıadvng. Chariton, as I have shown, uses these 
OAAOL Aödyoı in addition to the story of Paeon. If he had read only Paeon 
he would not have likely included the other five variants listed by 
Plutarch. In particular Chariton would not have been able to parallel 
Cleidemus' observation on the number of crew members sent in search 
of Ariadne; Paeon does not include a description of a ship's comple- 
ment. 

It should also be noted that numerous imperial writers use Plu- 
tarch as a source. Ziegler (“Plutarchos”) points out that authors such as 
Favorinus, Gellius, Galen, Apuleius, Arrian, and Pausanias employ or 
are familiar with Plutarch. Stadter (Historical Methods 13-29) also 
shows that the Macedonian Polyaenus uses Plutarch in the composition 
of his Strategemata. One should likewise understand that Theseus is a 
tour de force in scholarly research and quotations. Frost (“Plutarch and 
Theseus" 67) notes that in Theseus Plutarch cites twenty-five different 
authors in fifty-one places. 

The conclusions are as follows: Callirhoe is likened to Ariadne, 
who, like Callirhoe, is likened to Aphrodite. Plutarch, using Paeon of 
Amathus as a source, unites Ariadne and Aphrodite in a peculiar ac- 
count. Some of the plot involving Callirhoe seems to follow the outline 
of Paeon's treatment as found in Theseus. Other elements such as, let- 
ters, the destinations of both characters as Cyrpus, and the statuettes, 
may also be from Paeon. Ariadne is separated from her lover Theseus by 
the sea, as is Callirhoe. Callirhoe and Ariadne are both pregnant when 
separated from their lovers. Lastly, the account of Paeon is romantic in 
nature and can be easily seen as a prototypical love story.” 
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On the prototypical nature of the story Ampolo and Manfredini write (226): “La 
storia da lui narrata ha uno scopo etiologico; mostra sopratutto i caratteri tardi di un ro- 
manzo ellenistico, come, p. es., nel particolare delle lettere false." 

I wish to thank AJP's anonymous referees for constructive criticism on an earlier 
version of this paper. I also owe much thanks to Professor Shannon N. Byrne, who helped 
me hone my arguments and make the text more readable. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RUTH PADEL. Whom Gods Destroy: Elements of Greek and Tragic Madness. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995. xviii + 276 pp. Cloth, $29.95. 


Readers of the author's earlier In and Out of the Mind will not be sur- 
prised at the assumptions and style of this book. The author's great gift lies in her 
ability to mak^ the reader feel the power of language, especially poetic language. 
So, for example, the author unforgettably points out how, in tragedy, the wan- 
dering mind inhabits the literally wandering bodies of Io or Orestes, and her 
treatment of the prefixes of madness-language—-ek, para—is a genuinely new 
contribution. On the other hand, much of the argument is often predictable; any- 
one who has already absorbed her basic "take" on Greek views of daemonic and 
mental activity can guess what she is going to say about particular passages (she 
footnotes herself a great deal, and repeats herself within the book). Anyone fa- 
miliar with the extensive literature on double motivation will find some of her ar- 
gument more original in rhetoric than in substance. While she cites work on the 
history of madness that is likely to be unfamiliar to classicists, within the field she 
refers mainly to a small group of scholars (Burkert, Dawe, Stinton, Stallmach, 
Vernant). It is an intensely personal book. Hellenists should read it; but one will 
not lose much by reading it quickly. 

The book summarizes itself on 238: “... Greek tragedy represents mad- 
ness as something temporary, come from outside ...]t is inner writhing, €x- 
pressed externally in dancelike jerkiness. People know you are mad by how you 
look and move." Madness, Padel shows, is isolating. Her stress on important dif- 
ferences between madness in tragedy and post-Romantic literary madness is 
very helpful and she makes many good observations. Greek literature does not 
have hidden madness; there are no normal-looking characters who turn out to 
be serial killers. Madness is temporary, partly, at least, because what tragedians 
care about is not madness itself but how its victim handles the consequences of 
it. 

Greek representations of madness emphasize sight, as the mad either see 
wrongly (Ajax thinks cattle are people) or see real things people are better off 
not seeing, such as the Erinyes. At the same time, it is associated with darkness. 
Madness is at once daemonic and physical, coming from inside and out. It is re- 
lated to other signs of divine anger, to pollution, and skin disease. Madness is a 
constant presence in tragedy, mostly defined in hyperbolic language as abnor- 
mal, foolish, or self-destructive behaviors. The Greeks are not very concerned 
with experiences of the soul outside the body (I'm not sure whether this is true); 
when the mind is “out” of its place, both mind and body wander, and a bad, dae- 
monic presence may operate where the mind should be. 

Madness can be the cause of actions with terrible consequences, or itself 
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the consequence of angering the gods. It thereby participates in the double na- 
ture of Homeric até, a word which invokes a *damage-chain" that starts in the 
mind and results in disastrous action; because each use implies the whole se- 
quence, it is sometimes hard to specify the reference (I tend to agree, but she 
should have read the commentaries on Il. 19.113). In tragedy, até loses some of its 
richness of meaning, because, she suggests, tragedy's business is representing the 
até-sequence. Well, maybe; the tragedies that do not fit, she just does not men- 
tion. Aeschylus certainly represents the sequence and uses the word with all its 
ambiguous power. 

The book is much engaged with approaches that I believe to be a complete 
waste of time. An entire chapter is devoted to proving that tbe direct application 
of psychoanalytic structures to ancient texts is inappropriate, and to defending 
the genuine otherness of the Greeks. I suppose this is necessary, but I wish it 
were not. The author also suggests that critics might profit from remembering 
that “most of the mad... are desperately unhappy" (138)—a fact that Foucault's 
followers, like other romanticizers of mad insight, ignore. The reality check is 
welcome, but the need for it is depressing. 

Padel herself seems confused when she calls it a “willed confusion" to in- 
fer, because chemicals can control schizophrenia and depression, that schizo- 
phrenia “must be (only) chemically caused," and insists that “any complete ac- 
count of a culture's understanding of madness must invoke the religious (or 
spiritual, or psychological) along with the physiological" (162). Of course, the 
success of drug therapies does not prove that schizophrenia is a (purely) chemi- 
cal disease. Nonetheless, on the basis of the evidence presently available, it is 
possible, even likely, that the causes of schizophrenia are not unlike those of 
other illnesses. That has nothing to do with a culture's understanding of it. Padel 
herself draws interesting parallels between Greek madness and pollution, and 
between pollution and syphilis, without feeling any need to deny that syphilis is a 
biological reality. For some reason, she seems to fear that if we believe that a 
phenomenon has biological causes, we will deny its cultural meaning. Although 
Padel's resistance to the possibility that psychoses are (just) sicknesses is not 
very important to her book, this resistance interests me because I suspect that it 
is typical: many humanists mistrust science. This fuzzy dislike, though, probably 
does not contribute much to any useful questioning of the limits of science. I my- 
self hope that psychoses are indeed illnesses like others, both so we could learn 
to prevent/cure them, and because psychological theories, especially the in- 
famous “double bind,” lay intolerable guilt on the already anguished families of 
the mentally ill, especially their mothers. 

Despite her awareness of the pain of the mad, Padel does not address the 
pain of their relatives (though tragedy often does). Without quite endorsing 
those who have argued that it causes schizophrenia, she invokes the double bind 
as a parallel to the experience of Io and Orestes, caught between the incompati- 
ble demands of different divinities. True, the contending divinities are distinct, 
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whereas the double bind invoked by the modern theorists of schizophrenia in- 
volves conflicting messages from the same parent. If Padel is right in insisting 
that the solutions to the dilemmas of Io and Orestes are purely local, and the 
double bind always threatens madness, I find myself wondering why I see few 
signs of anxiety about it outside tragedy. 

The book, so broad in some ways, is narrow in others. Padel examines one 
aspect of the Greek view of the mind as if it were the only one. So, for instance, 
she scorns a critic who doubts the reality of the Erinyes in Orestes. Yet Euripides’ 
characters can argue whether Aphrodite caused Helen's passion for Paris, or 
not, and even those who believe in the Erinyes may not believe that they are 
there every time somebody sees them, as Cotton Mather could doubt a claim of 
witchcraft. It is silly to assume that because we know that they could not be real, 
Euripides' audience would not believe in them; but the Greek mad do see things 
that are not there as well as things that are, and we cannot be sure that every- 
body took everything in Euripides literally, all the time. Padel speculates on 
Whether tragedy does not flourish in periods when religious and scientific expla- 
nations are in tension: but her presentation does not show science challenging re- 
ligion, but only as parallel to it. If there is tension, she does not point to it. 

If Padel tried to tell other stories, though, the book would lose its energy 
and intense color. Of course it is one-sided. When she speaks of “fifth-century 
Athenians, whose homes and city crackled with gods" (232), I pause. Did Thu- 
cydides' world crackle with gods? I doubt it. Still, there may have been more 
Athenians whose world was god-filled than rationalists, and the phrase conveys 
that world with a verve classicists rarely manage. 


RUTH SCODEL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EMILE DE STRYKER and S. R. SLINGS. Plato's Apology of Socrates: A Literary 
and Philosophical Study with a Running Commentary. Leiden, New York, 
and Koln: E. J. Brill, 1994. xvii + 405 pp. Cloth, $103 (US). (Mnemosyne 
Supplement 137) 


Most of this book was written by Father E. de Stryker over a period of 
some thirty years and had not been completed when he died in 1978. After 
de Stryker’s death, one of his students, Ferdinand Bossier, worked on the manu- 
script for several years only to abandon it when a publisher could not be found. 
Apparently, the manuscript sat untouched for some time until, in 1988, Professor 
S. R. Slings of the Free University at Amsterdam agreed to finish the project. 
Slings’ contribution was to revise, edit, and, in places, correct de Stryker’s re- 
search. Slings also added some forty pages of text and a number of footnotes. 
This brief account of how this book came into being helps to explain one of its 
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primary defects: much of the book, particularly the discussions of the philosoph- 
ical views expressed in the Platonic Apology, is not informed by the many enor- 
mously helpful studies in Socratic studies published in the last quarter century. In 
fairness, Slings did revise certain sections in the light of recent work. But, in gen- 
eral, he saw little need to improve upon de Stryker’s analyses. Of the one hun- 
dred and ten works Slings lists as “cited more than once,” only fifteen were pub- 
lished since 1978. Of those fifteen, nine bear on Apology, and most of those only 
tangentially. 

According to his “Preface,” de Stryker set out to produce a “supplement” 
to Burnet's edition of Plato's Apology (Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, 
and Crito, with Notes, Oxford University Press, 1924), which de Stryker regarded 
as the single greatest work on Socrates’ famous speech. Nevertheless, de Stryker 
thought Burnet's otherwise excellent notes needed updating and expanding. 
Moreover, existing commentaries failed in three key respects. They did not ade- 
quately explore the rich philosophical implications of the text; they did not ap- 
preciate the Platonic Apology as a magnificently crafted piece of fourth-century 
literature; and they did not understand that the importance of Apology as a 
philosophical work is inseparable from the literary qualities of the speech. To 
remedy these defects, de Stryker sought to provide a careful analysis of the 
“composition” of Apology, the composition being “...the way in which the 
structure is worked out in detail: each idea gets its proper place and emphasis, 
and the relations of the parts to one another give the whole its articulation on the 
one hand, and its unity on the other" (6). For de Stryker, one must first under- 
stand the speech's composition if we are to understand why it is so compelling. 

Slings remained faithful to de Stryker's general approach and his central 
assumption about the importance of the speech's composition to its persuasive- 
ness. As de Stryker had intended, the book is divided into two parts. The first 
part consists of an introductory chapter followed by ten chapters of analysis and 
interpretation. These essays carry the burden of proving our authors' thesis that 
Apology is a philosophical and a literary masterpiece. The second part consists of 
ten sections of notes in which some aspect of virtually every line of the speech is 
discussed. Many of the notes draw comparisons between constructions in Apol- 
ogy and in other Platonic writings as well as in other fifth- and fourth-century 
Works. 

The most significant inference de Stryker and Slings draw from their 
analysis of the composition of the Platonic Apology is that the work is largely, 
though not entirely, the product of Plato's imagination. Although they never 
make clear just how much of the work is fiction, it is enough in their judgment to 
falsify what is often called the “historicity thesis,” according to which Plato's ver- 
sion is, in some sense, a report of what the historical Socrates actually said to the 
jury at his trial. Against the historicity thesis, de Stryker and Slings develop two 
different lines of argument. First, they contend, contra Burnet, that Plato's audi- 
ence would not have expected an accurate report of what Socrates said at his 
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trial. Accuracy, they maintain, was hardly a desideratum of other fifth- and 
fourth-century authors. Even Thucydides, our authors maintain, says only that 
“... he will stick to the general trend (tfjg Euvunaong yvoung) of what was actu- 
ally said and develop it as he thinks the situation demanded from the orator (i, 
22, 1)” (2). 

The second line of argument our authors develop against the historicity 
thesis relies on the indisputable fact that there were many works about Socrates’ 
trial in circulation between 399 and 375 B.c. That there were more than two 
“apologies” indicates to de Stryker and Slings that each author was trying to de- 
fend the nature of Socrates’ activities, not to recount what Socrates actually said 
to the jury. But why does this follow? Xenophon’s Apology, the only other apol- 
ogy we have to go on, says very little about Socrates’ words to the jury. Instead, it 
explicitly purports to be the explanation of a salient fact about Socrates’ speech, 
namely, that it was laced with peyaAnyogia. Xenophon's explanation may or 
may not be correct; what matters here is that Xenophon says he is "setting the 
record straight" about why Socrates spoke in the manner he did. Why, then, may 
not Plato have been attempting to set the record straight about “the substance" 
of what Socrates actually said? 

One reason these arguments against the historicity thesis are unsatisfac- 
tory is that the authors never make clear just what they are rejecting. Other than 
Socrates’ comments to those jurors who voted against his condemnation, which 
they argue (quite plausibly, I think) could not possibly have taken place, there is 
not one part of Apology that they are prepared to say is purely the product of 
Plato's imagination. They do not deny, for example, that the historical Socrates 
may have addressed longstanding accusations made against him, Aristophanes' 
role in promoting the slanders, Chaerephon's journey to Delphi and the oracle's 
response, his daimonion’s role in keeping Socrates out of “public life,” his refusal 
to allow his family to appeal to the jury for mercy, his mention of oítrjous as what 
he deserves for his labors, and his offer to have thirty minas paid as a fine on his 
behalf. 

If Plato's intent in writing Apology was not to capture for posterity the 
sense of what Socrates actually said to the jury, what do de Stryker and Slings 
think it was? They argue that Plato had three equally important goals in mind. 
First, the Platonic Apology is a defense, written to exonerate Socrates in the eyes 
of an audience that continued to believe after the trial that Socrates deserved his 
fate. Second, it is a portrait of the philosopher and his activities, designed to 
show how Socrates could have been so badly misunderstood that he had to be 
put to death. Third, it is an exhortation to Plato's audience to engage in the life of 
philosophical reflection. 

It is odd that our authors seem not to realize that the very features of the 
speech that support the attribution to Plato of each of these three goals need not 
conflict with the historicity thesis. Setting aside Xenophon's unlikely claim that 
at the time of his trial Socrates had grown tired of living and wanted to die, the 
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historical Socrates may well have wanted to exonerate himself, even if he could 
not be sanguine about actually persuading the jury of his innocence in the short 
time he had to offer his defense. Certainly, if the historical Socrates believed that 
he had a duty to the god to examine all who claimed to be wise, he would have 
had a powerful reason to try to persuade the jury that he was not a wrongdoer. 
One way in which he could have done this is not to focus exclusively on the 
charges brought by Meletus but instead to provide the jury with a vivid descrip- 
tion of himself and his activities. The third goal, that the Platonic Apology is an 
exhortation to engage in philosophy, may also have been a goal of the historical 
Socrates. 

Our authors’ rejection of the historicity thesis is less than persuasive. 
What, then, about their treatment of Apology as a philosophical work? On this 
score too, the book is disappointing. Socrates, of course, is notorious for his 
counter-intuitive convictions. One test of the adequacy of a philosophical com- 
mentary is the extent to which these convictions are plausibly explained. Unfor- 
tunately, our authors do little to help us understand why Socrates thought what 
he did. For example, Socrates obviously believed examination (&Eéraoiw) is nec- 
essary for a life worth living. But one learns nothing about what constitutes ex- 
amination in the relevant sense or why Socrates thought examination led to 
moral improvement. Even first-time readers of Apology wonder why Socrates 
thought he was investigating the nature of virtue by asking questions of others, 
who, time after time, amply demonstrated their ignorance of the topic. Two 
questions need to be pressed: First, just because the interlocutor is prepared to 
abandon a proposition once it is shown to conflict with some other of his beliefs, 
why should anyone else, including Socrates, regard the abandoned proposition 
as false? Second, even if we could get a satisfactory answer to the first question, 
how could Socrates have learned what the moral virtues are merely by finding 
out that his interlocutors did not know what they are? 

Equally frustrating is the absence of any discussion of Socrates' opinion of 
whether humans could ever attain evdamovia. This should be a live issue for 
de Stryker and Slings because they maintain that, for Socrates, only the gods 
possess ooóía (63). If moral virtue is constituted by or even requires copia, and 
if Socrates thought that evdamovia requires moral virtue, as most commentators 
argue, then it follows that for Socrates only the gods can be happy. 

Perhaps no single aspect of Apology has puzzled readers more than what 
Socrates says about the role his Saysoviov onpetov played in his life. What is so 
mystifying about these references is that Socrates, the man who admonishes 
everyone to lead the examined life, never seems to question the divine origin of 
the sign or even the correctness of its directives that he “turn away” from what 
he was about to do. How are we to square his blind acceptance of these moni- 
tions with the declaration in Crito 46b4—6 that he, Socrates, is "not the sort of 
person to be persuaded by anything other than the Aöyog that appears to be best 
when I reason about it"? Does Socrates’ divine voice count as a ÀAóyoc? At one 
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point de Stryker and Slings tell us: “... outward divine signs and reflection al- 
ways go hand in hand. We see that in the case of his refusal to take an active part 
in politics, his divine sign warns him against it, and that his own deliberations 
show that the warning is well founded” (82). But this way of putting the matter 
misses a crucial fact about Socratic epistemology, namely, that Socrates has a 
bedrock conviction that the warnings of the divine sign are correct. He does not 
need reason to tell him that “the warning is well founded.” Reason’s role is to 
show Socrates why his divine sign’s warnings are correct. 

These are but a few of the examples of how this book fails to illuminate 
the philosophy discussed in the Platonic Apology. But whatever its shortcomings 
as a *philosophical study,” this book details masterfully the literary aspects of the 
speech, often comparing Apology with other examples of fifth- and fourth-cen- 
tury rhetoric. Following the work of Riddell, Burnet, and Meyer, de Stryker and 
Slings show how standard rhetorical topoi are used throughout the speech. 
Along the way, the reader is treated to discussions of how Plato sometimes ad- 
heres to and sometimes violates the teachings of Anaximenes of Lampsacus and 
of Aristotle on matters of rhetorical composition. Their account of how the 
dinynots section of Apology (20c4-24d4) develops the character of Socrates is 
especially good, as is their discussion of the peroration (34b6-35d8). 

There is also much to learn from this book about the legal, political, and 
historical background of the speech. Several discussions are especially interest- 
ing. De Stryker and Slings comment on the Arginusae affair and the arrest of 
Leon of Salamis go a long way towards clearing up Socrates' motives in referring 
to episodes. Their discussion of why Socrates mentions the particular men he 
does at Apol. 33e1-34a2 is equally illuminating. Their review of Greek concep- 
tions of the afterlife, though necessarily short, contains a treasury of relevant 
passages from Homer to Pindar. 

The notes, i.e., the second part of the book, are a welcome addition to the 
scholarship on the Platonic Apology. Many notes make technical points about 
the Greek. The reader is regularly referred to other occurrences of peculiar con- 
structions in Plato or in other Attic orators. As Slings comments, much of this 
work was assisted by the TLG. Other notes defend a particular translation, often 
pointing out some subtlety in the Greek that other translations have failed to 
recognize. 

One final comment. This book contains an index of Greek terms and a 
brief index of grammatical features. It also contains an index locorum, though, 
incredibly, passages cited in Apology are not included. This is a problem because 
the reader cannot be certain that a note on a particular line in Apology provided 
in the second part of the book contains all the references to discussions of that 
same line in the essays of the first part of the book. Also missing is a general in- 
dex. It goes without saying that these omissions make the book extremely diffi- 
cult to use. One who wants to see what, if anything, our authors have to say 
about Socrates the soldier or about his friendship with Charmides, to pick two 
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examples, can make some educated guesses about where to start looking. But 
one who wants to know what, if anything, de Stryker and Slings have to say 
about E. Wolff's work on Apology or about the likely make-up of the jury, to 
pick but two examples, will be extremely frustrated. It is hard to understand how 
Slings or his editor at E. J. Brill, or both, let this happen. 


THOMAS C. BRICKHOUSE 
LYNCHBURG COLLEGE 


SARAH B. POMEROY. Xenophon, Oeconomicus: A Social and Historical Com- 
mentary. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. xii + 388 pp. 3 pls. 1 fig. Cloth, 
$75.00. 


Xenophon has often been dismissed as a light-weight essayist of consider- 
able charm but limited analytical capacity. His dialogue, Oeconomicus, tends to 
be perceived primarily as a ragbag for social historians in pursuit of a reference. 
Both deserve better, and this Sarah Pomeroy's new commentary now provides. 
As its full title promises, it constitutes an invaluable supplement both to the 
study of Xenophon and to ancient social history. Discussion is well informed 
throughout, and many fundamental questions arise for consideration regarding 
modern perceptions of the ancient economy, Xenophon's own economic view- 
point, and the true nature of the dialogue. The introduction, while inevitably ad- 
dressing all the familiar topics, stands on the far less familiar premise that Xeno- 
phon pursues a coherent, consistent, and in some ways quite radical agenda, and 
that what has been widely regarded as episodic or anecdotal in nature is a unity 
in style and argument (5ff. and 14-20). Oeconomicus is for P. a combination of 
philosophical dialogue and agricultural treatise (263). The central theme, there- 
fore, remains the obvious topic of household and estate management, with this 
difference that Xenophon intends an analysis of the domestic economy—its na- 
ture and what makes it tick, not a mere exposition of *how to run" a marriage, a 
house, and an estate—as his own dismissive remarks on manual-writers (xvi.1), 
and the sharp Socratic character of the dialogue might suggest. But the complex 
literary style and the telling dramatic character of the dialogue, of which her 
comments make us aware, are such as to suggest that Xenophon's argument is 
even more authoritative than she allows. 

Amidst the commentary's great wealth is the discussion of Ischomachus' 
role. How historical a figure is he? P. gives a succinct account of the matter 
(259-64), and deals with Xenophon’s use of humor which has been variously in- 
terpreted. Some see the portrayal of Ischomachus' marriage as a satirical joke 
against the historical figure, but P. while allowing for humor within the conversa- 
tion between husband and wife considers that Xenophon's overall intention is 
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serious, if not necessarily factual, and the ideal marriage is integral to the ideal- 
isation of the past which is part of the overall design. P. points out that the dra- 
matic date of the dialogue is fixed very imprecisely within the later fifth century 
(18£). At the same time Xenophon moves between past and present from the 
good old days to the less glorious now when, P. and others have argued, Athe- 
nian society had been irrevocably altered by the effects of the Peloponnesian 
War (47). She observes (31) that institutions may only elicit overt comment on 
the inception of their decline, so that Xenophon can be understood as recording 
the fading-away of traditional mores in marriage and the self-sufficiency of the 
household. Yet the existence of a written account need only signify a new inter- 
est within narrow literary circles in certain subjects—power- politics surely out- 
lasted Thucydides' time. 

Is it a problem that Xenophon appears both as a conservative traditional- 
ist and as an analytical observer of Athenian society and domestic economy in its 
present state? We may simply regard the apparent contradiction as intentional 
on Xenophon's part in this multifaceted and many-layered work, as P. does, or 
we can make additional assumptions. One might be that the war's effects were 
less severe than P. supposes, and that Xenophon is both responding to a need to 
reenforce traditional values, rather than to recommend them to an age which has 
lost them, and commenting on the enduring good practices which have always 
produced beneficial results. Another might be that Xenophon certainly is play- 
ing many games here, the most complex of which is to refer to his real concerns 
by analogy, and that what seems to be the big picture (the domestic economy) is 
only the reflection. He does indeed idealise the past, as P. points out, particularly 
in his Persian section (iv, her commentary on which is a model of condensed in- 
formation) in which the younger and the older Cyrus are almost interchange- 
able. 

Xenophon’s characterization of women, on the other hand, P. considers 
“advanced,” as he remarks on their intellectual potential and their capacity for 
taking responsibility in maintaining the household's prosperity (34f£). But to 
speak of “advanced” or “reactionary” views is to beg the question, whose views 
besides Aristotle's and Plato's? Misogyny has not been confined to any one pe- 
riod, while the capacity to appreciate women's proper authority in marriage and 
the household can be detected in ancient literature well before Xenophon's day. 

On slavery P. again sees Xenophon as atypical in attitude (66-67), basing 
her argument in part on the proposition that, while in the Greek world slaves 
were regarded as property, not as part of the familia, Xenophon portrays a hu- 
manely liberal relationship between Ischomachus and his slaves (xiv.9, 321 cf. 
259). But does Ischomachus wish them to gain real freedom or merely to sub- 
serve their own initiative to his ends? He does not promise manumission among 
the inducements he offers. P. takes this to mean (66) that "slave families will not 
be dissolved," and (298) supposes that virtuous and therefore well-treated slaves 
will not want to leave Ischomachus' service. Further discussion seems called 
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for—manumission did not always mean a breach between owner and former 
slave. (As she points out [231] few manumitted farmworkers are actually 
known.) 

If Ischomachus’ relations with his slaves are not quite real, then Xeno- 
phon's discussion of agriculture (xiv-xx), realistic though it is in many details, 
does not match real-life experience. So P. (323): no-one could farm successfully 
by reference to Oeconomicus alone. P. comments ably on the agricultural pro- 
cesses Xenophon mentions and their implications for the state of farming in his 
day as we know it from other sources, but assuming as others have done that 
Xenophon intends recommendation of modern practices, i.e., improvements on 
the past. May he not, rather, have been restating things familiar to his readers 
(most of whom doubtless owned land themselves), in order to entertain, and 
thus to draw their sympathy for what he really wished to say? How disruptive 
was the Peloponnesian War? P. (46) argues that Xenophon is responding to a 
real need for agricultural re-education of an Athenian population long detached 
from its land and perforce converted to other means of getting a living, and that 
the use of slave labor, short fallow, and other characteristics of intensive farming 
only became common after the war. She too (47) adopts a common interpreta- 
tion of Hellenica Oxyrhynchia xvii.5, that it indicates Athenian improvements to 
their farming after the war; the reference may be better taken to the time when 
Attica was richly equipped so that it then furnished valuable pickings for enemy 
raiders during the war (cf. Bruce's commentary). True, our other evidence for 
agricultural methods comes mainly from the fourth century and later, but there 
are reasons for thinking that all the techniques mentioned in Oeconomicus were 
known previously. 

Xenophon himself seems to emphasise tbe traditional nature of farming in 
his panegyric (v), in the emphasis he lays on its thorough familiarity to all (e.g., 
xv.10), and in having Ischomachus declare that it is the application of knowledge 
(through hard work), not new methods, that brings success (here one remembers 
Hesiod's Works and Days, sometimes taken as a manual for pastoralists newly 
converting to cereal agriculture). Traditional farming in Greece has always in- 
cluded animal husbandry (326-27); there are enough references to show that 
Xenophon sees this as integral to Ischomachus' estate, yet he goes into no detail. 
Nothing is said of the relation between master and (far-ranging) shepherd, de- 
spite the obvious importance of wool for the domestic economy and Ischoma- 
chus' interest in labor relations. 

P’s central chapter (5, “The Domestic Economy”) raises important issues. 
She castigates modern scholarship for neglecting all aspects of household pro- 
duction except farming (41-42), and for undervaluing thereby the economic con- 
tribution of women, both slave and free, herself providing a useful survey of 
what can be said about textile production (indeed a somewhat neglected aspect 
of the economy), and reminds us of the importance of dowry-contributions to 
the family (S8ff., 61ff.). She also argues (42) that antiquity was not (pace M. I. 
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Finley) innocent of economic as distinct from ethical, political, or philosophi- 
cal concepts, that Xenophon proposes economic terminology (il), and that 
throughout he shows economic perceptiveness. Not necessarily so, although 
no-one can be thought to deny, surely, that the ancient world was fully aware of 
profit and loss, richés and poverty, and their causes. Even so, although business 
activity may have been more intricate and more keenly pursued than, e.g., Finley 
might have cared to argue (see now E. E. Cohen, Athenian Economy and Soci- 
ety: A Banking Perspective [1992]), the modernists, Cohen included, do not dem- 
onstrate convincingly that the ancient economy was simply the modern economy 
in infancy. It differed not only in scale and intensity but also in its very dynamics. 

The qualitative difference may be seen in the very passage from Xeno- 
phon's Cyropaedia (viii.2.5) which many, including P. (43), have quoted to show 
that Xenophon was an economist in that he realised the advantages for produc- 
tion of the division of labor. In this sense only, however: the quality of the prod- 
uct will be improved. The context of his comment is the standards attainable in 
the kitchens of the Great King, and his analogy is the specialist shoemaker in a 
city workshop, whose product is necessarily finer than that of a mere cobbler in a 
village—there is no reference to increased production being the desired result. 
As the primitivists have insisted, the economy was not perceived to have an au- 
tonomous existence. 

Pomeroy's discussion may not totally convince, but among its many bene- 
fits is the encouragement it gives to the consideration that Xenophon pursues 
lines of thought far more sophisticated than has generally been supposed. If his 
main thrust is not economic, what might it be? P. (240) sees the Persian empire's 
administration as the paradigm of Xenophon's main concerns—the good mar- 
riage, the well-ordered household, the properly tended estate—but they could 
themselves be taken as extended paradigms of his real objects, relationships 
within the state, imperial or otherwise, subjects which had generations-old reso- 
nances at Athens and elsewhere still in his time and to which he returns in the fi- 
nal chapter of the dialogue. 


ALISON BURFORD 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


MICHAEL A. FLOWER. Theopompus of Chios: History and Rhetoric in the 
Fourth Century B.C. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. xii -- 252 pp. Cloth, 
$49.95. 


Theopompos is a historian fully worthy of the attention of Michael A. 
Flower's new study of him. The results, unfortunately, are for the most part dis- 
appointing. F’s most important contribution to an understanding of Theopom- 
pos' method and goals is his incontrovertible conclusion that Isokrates’ influence 
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on Theopompos is overrated and indeed misunderstood. F. successfully rejects 
the notion that Isokrates created a fourth-century genre of historical writing or 
that he produced from his school a cadre of historians. Despite the evidence of 
TT 2 and 5, the testimonia indicate only that Theopompos and Ephoros were 
students of Isokrates. Nothing in the evidence proves that Isokrates gave them 
any historical training. Isokrates was a rhetorician who educated others in ora- 
tory. He admits (Ant. 45-46; Panath. 1-2) that he himself had decided not to 
write history. His goal in life was to teach rhetoric that could be used for a variety 
of literary purposes. Although Isokrates obviously uses historical examples in his 
own writings, they make only a rhetorical effect. F. is surely right to say that 
Isokrates’ influence on Theopompos was predominantly cosmetic—that he 
taught Theopompos the style but not the essence of his histories. The undue em- 
phasis on Isokrates' influence on Theopompos obscures the historical genius of 
the latter. 

In chapter 4 F examines the moral and political philosophy of Theopom- 
pos. He easily refutes (63ff.) the opinion of R. Lane Fox that Theopompos was 
merely a moralist without political experience and without practical criteria by 
which to assess people and politics. No one, however, can doubt that Theopom- 
pos was indeed a moralist. He criticizes the deleterious effects of luxury on vari- 
ous individuals and peoples, effects rendering them dissolute and lazy. He thinks 
instead that a well-ordered life of individuals and communities leads to security 
and prosperity. He is also a champion of ordinary and traditional religion. He is 
likewise opposed to democracy because he feels that it led to a dissolute life. Yet 
F. fails to explain the connection between personal virtue or vice and public af- 
fairs. So did Theopompos. Two examples will suffice. Although Theopompos 
considers Lysandros and Agesilaos good men and the Spartan constitution a 
good one for its moral and abstemious way of life, the efforts of both leaders led 
to defeat and disaster for Sparta. Conversely, Theopompos considers Philip H 
and the Macedonians decadent and debased because of their sexual and alco- 
holic excesses. Yet these degenerates won control of Greece. Without serious ex- 
amination of this point, E. (117-18, 127) falls back upon Theopompos' explana- 
tion: if Philip was base, the Athenians were even more so. Perhaps Philip was just 
lucky, this founded in no small part upon the evidence of Demosthenes, who had 
himself fled from the battlefield of Chaironeia. F. never explains in historical 
terms why the Athenians were unable successfully to oppose Philip. In short, nei- 
ther F. nor perhaps Theopompos succeed in demonstrating how good moral fibre 
ensures actual political success. When F. most effectively touches upon the point, 
he seems (114) to contradict his other conclusions. 

F is surely right to endorse W. R. Connor's conclusion that Theopompos 
was no admirer of Philip. In chapter 5 F. examines Polybios’ use of Theopompos, 
the latter's portrayal of Philip's private life, and the king's political and military 
abilities. The study of Polybios and Theopompos is needlessly speculative, and 
could have profited greatly by a careful reading of K. Meister, Historische Kritik 
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bei Polybios (1975), which is never cited. Theopompos and Demosthenes, nei- 
ther a friend of Philip, describe Philip and his officers as hard drinkers and given 
to homosexual orgies. Again, no one can reasonably doubt that Philip and his 
Macedonians were guilty of both charges. But to repeat; neither moral defect im- 
peded their political and military success, and in strictly historical terms the 
point is insignificant. The obvious truth is that Philip triumphed because he was a 
brilliant general and statesman, as F. admits in chapter 6. Polybios (8.9.6) was ba- 
sically right. 

In chapter 7 F. next turns to Theopompos’ attitude towards Demosthenes, 
but this topic is beset with textual difficulties. F. notes that five fragments (FF 
324-29) allude to Demosthenes. There are problems from the outset. F 324 does 
not refer to Demosthenes, but F 330 does. This is simply carelessness that does 
not inspire confidence. The names Theopompos and Theophrastos are at the 
heart of the difficulty. There are two main groups of Plutarchian manuscripts 
bearing on the matter: NU = N and Y = ABCE. According to Ziegler's text, U 
(Vaticanus Gr. 138) dates from the fifteenth century and those that constitute Y 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. N and Y agree that Plutarch meant 
to write Oeöntoumog in FF 325, 326, 328, and 329. Only in FF 327 and 330 does N 
write O£oboaotog and Y Oeörnounoc. Although F. wishes to emend Geó$oa- 
orog to Ozönourtog, Ziegler prints Oeöboaotoc. Nor is it palaeographically easy 
to see how OsódQoaotogc could become Otózoyuzxoc. Plutarch used a variety of 
sources in his works, and in fact cites Theophrastos sixty-four times as opposed 
to citing Theopompos thirty. F.’s reasons for emending the name in FF 327 and 
330 are hardly compelling. All of this reduces the value of his discussion of 
Theopompos' opinion of Demosthenes, which not surprisingly was negative, 
whereas FF 327 and 330 suggest that Theophrastos held a more favorable opin- 
ion of the man. 

Chapters 8-10 are easily the weakest of the book. The worst defect of 
chapter 8 is F’s failure to confront systematically the topic of Theopompos' no- 
torious digressions. Although F. mentions them, he never explains why Theo- 
pompos inserted any one particular digression nor does he make any attempt to 
determine the point of the digression in its historical context. Perhaps no sat- 
isfactory solution can be found, but it should have been attempted. F. notices 
the point, when he writes: “A motive for his incorporation of so much unrelated 
material must be found elsewhere," (155) without having shown the reader 
where. 

There is nothing to recommend F’s attempt to establish a “psychological 
method" in Theopompos. F. (170) correctly observes that Theopompos places 
great importance on personal motivation, and attributes various vices to individ- 
uals. He is equally right (181) to point out that Herodotos and Thucydides attrib- 
uted motives to some of their figures. The climax of the discussion comes on 182, 
Where F. admits that Theopompos had no superior insight into the minds of men. 
The approach is subjective. F. further concedes that Theopompos could not have 
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explained the motives of kings and captains who did not divulge their reasons. In 
short, personal motivation, especially when unknown, does not equal “psycho- 
logical method.” 

F’s appreciation of rhetoric (chapter 10) as important to historical accu- 
racy is hopelessly inadequate. In F225a Polybios and Athenaios give different 
versions of the same event. On 105 n. 12, F. opines that “Athenaeus’ version is 
more rhetorical, and for that reason probably more accurate.” In a discussion of 
Theopompos' description of the king’s wealth, F. observes; “So if there is rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, it serves a useful and informative purpose" (194). Nonetheless, 
on 210 F. concludes that “Exaggeration, even though not a product of a deliber- 
ate plan to falsify the historical record, is none the less an impediment to truth." 


JOHN BUCKLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


PAUL MURGATROYD, ed. Tibullus: Elegies II. With introduction and commen- 
tary. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. xx + 305 pp. Cloth, $65.00. 


This is the companion volume to Murgatroyd's Tibullus I (Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1980) and with it forms the first detailed commentary on the poet since 
Kirby Flower Smith's 1913 edition. The editor has been better served by the 
Clarendon than the University of Natal Press in that the quality of production is 
superior and the layout less huddled. Users will want to have access to Tibullus I, 
however, since Murgatroyd makes regular reference to it. In the main, the new 
volume follows the pattern of its predecessor; but since the latter received rela- 
tively little critical notice in English-language periodicals, it seems appropriate 
to describe principal features, especially where they represent a change from 
Murgatroyd's previous practice. 

General matters received attention in the introduction to Tibullus I, and 
so the introduction here is brief, addressing the question of the completeness of 
this extraordinarily short libellus, its structure, and its main characters. The text 
is essentially Postgate's 1915 OCT, without apparatus but rather with the handful 
of departures discussed in a critical appendix. 

The commentary itself is bulky—254 pages on only 430 verses, or an aver- 
age of more than a page per distich. (By way of comparison, the commentary in 
Tibullus I averages just over half a page per distich.) Each elegy has an introduc- 
tory essay; each of the five to nine sections into which Murgatroyd divides a 
poem receives its own introduction; and each distich is discussed separately in 
detail. All this is rather daunting, and few, other than reviewers, are likely to 
work through the whole, but there is something to engage readers wherever they 
decide to dip into it. As befits a commentary on a poet whose Alexandrianism is 
becoming ever more appreciated, Murgatroyd's work exhibits both sensitivity 
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and sophistication. In what follows I touch on some of the book's leitmotifs, in an 
attempt to convey its general character. 

There is naturally a vast store of material illustrative of both language and 
subject matter, selected from predecessors (the debt to Smith is considerable, 
though he is not followed in his predilection for copious parallels from modern 
vernacular literatures) and augmented by the editor, in part through diligent use 
of the TLL and OLD. Unlike Tibullus I, this volume provides English transla- 
tions for the relatively few Greek quotations. My extensive samplings suggest a 
rare degree of accuracy in the citations. 

In his interpretations, Murgatroyd will often leave open a number of pos- 
sibilities: e.g., “may refer to... or...or...may denote... or...could be... 
or...may mean...or...if...” is the wording in one short paragraph on 
2.3.1-2. Again, he will lay before the reader a whole menu of possible senses, as 
he does for nubilus (on 2.5.75—76); it is salutary to be reminded of the wide range 
of possible connotations, even where one seems to deserve clear preference. 

A similar lack of dogmatism characterizes Murgatroyd's many attempts to 
describe rhythmic and sound effects. Conscious of how subjective these can be, 
he always couches them guardedly, as (on 2.4.7-10), “the sudden preponderance 
of spondees and assonance involving long vowels seem to me to have an air of 
dejection and weariness." Likewise, he is appropriately cautious in his frequent 
suggestions of possible etymological plays (here building on F. Cairns, Tibullus: 
A Hellenistic Poet at Rome [Cambridge 1979] 90-99); the general phenomenon, 
in any case, is clearly established, even if particular instances may be in doubt. 

Another recurrent type of note seeks to establish instances where Tibullus 
was the first to use a word in a new sense or to use a particular word combination 
(iunctura). Although the accidents of preservation make absolute claims in this 
area impossible, Murgatroyd makes an impressive case for Tibullus’ inventive- 
ness. He is on more solid ground in his analyses of artistry in the word arrange- 
ment in individual lines and distichs. He has a very keen sense for this and dem- 
onstrates an impressive variety of phenomena; to give only one example, 2.1.23 
(turbaque vernarum, saturi bona signa coloni) “is composed of pairs (of nouns, 
epithets, and then nouns again) and also contains a double chiasmus (of nomina- 
tives and genitives)." Such analysis is very frequent on Elegy 2.1 but later tapers 
off, to the relief of even the most enthusiastic reader. While it risks being over- 
subtle, it is usually persuasive. An exception is his vague comment on 2.5.21 (nec 
fore credebat Romam, cum maestus ab alto): “The words in the hexameter may 
have been deliberately arranged with attention to the number of syllables in 
each to produce patterns.” Presumably he means 1-2--3-2-1-2-(1-2), but this 
seems a point we could have done without. For the type of *elegantly balanced 
pentameter" at 2.5.100 (caespitibus mensas caespitibusque torum) see Shackleton 
Bailey, Propertiana (Cambridge 1956) 280 on Propertius 2.3.38 and my supple- 
ment at CP 60 (1965) 36. 

Something must be said of Murgatroyd's views on structure. Although he 
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seeks to forestall criticism by acknowledging that “not all will be persuaded by or 
interested in such material" (vii) and relegating discussion of the overall struc- 
ture of individual elegies to a "structural appendix" (new to this volume), he 
does deal in the commentary proper with the structure of the sections into which 
he divides the poems. Here he finds essentially the same principles operative 
within these sections as in the poems as a whole. Structural considerations, then, 
permeate this commentary and constitute one of its most characteristic features. 
Murgatroyd sees "ring-structure" in every elegy in Book 2. A typical pattern is 
A1-B1-C-B2-A2, where the corresponding sections have something in com- 
mon to link them. This may be, as in the well-known examples in Catullus 64 
and 68, a clear return to earlier subject matter, but Murgatroyd relies more heav- 
ily on word echoes and subtle motifs. So, e.g., in 2.6 the A sections (1-10, 45—54) 
both contain the following: forms of ire (ire, 4; it, redit, 46), a form of voco/vox 
(voca, 6; voces, 48), “proper names with amatory associations in the opening 
verses (the male friend Macer in 1 and the female enemy Phryne in 45),” and 
“the combination of movement and carrying at the start of both sections (1ff., 
45f.)" (290). Murgatroyd maintains that (except in the short 2.2) similar rings are 
to be found in the openings and closings of the sections themselves: thus (244) in 
At of 2.6 castra peto (9) picks up castra . . . sequitur from line 1, as do Venus (9) 
Amori from 1 and sunt... est (10) sit from 2. Links are also found between adja- 
cent sections, e.g., “In the second lines of A1 and Bi [of 2.6] fortiter and fortia 
occupy the same metrical sedes" (290). 

Many readers of Tibullus have no doubt noticed his tendency to repeat 
words within a poem, often with subtle, ironic twists, and J. P. Elder illustrates 
this technique effectively for Elegy 1.5 in J. P. Sullivan, ed., Critical Essays on Ro- 
man Literature: Elegy and Lyric (Cambridge, Mass. 1962) 101. Murgatroyd, how- 
ever, has taken the suggestion and elevated it to a universal principle in Book 2. 
Some of the overall schemes work, at least in part: the general outlines suggested 
for 2.4 and 2.5, for example, seem acceptable; but I have difficulty seeing 
ring-composition in 2.6, the movement of which strikes me as decidedly more 
linear than circular. Similarly, some of the word echoes are impressive, but Mur- 
gatroyd does his case more harm than good by mingling with his solid examples 
a great many that are very weak at best. 

Different cases of the relative and personal pronouns, I submit, hardly 
constitute much of an echo, nor do forms of esse. And the "echo" (144) of feras 
(2.4.33) in attulit (36) would more likely be noticed by a student of Latin than by 
a speaker. Some of the alleged motifs are far-fetched or contrived: one of the 
things that the C sections of 2.3 are said to have in common is verbs of saying 
( fertur, 29; loquor, 59); the opening of every section of 2.4 "contains reference in 
its first line to male(s) and/or female(s)" (287); in 2.6 “various females (Venus 
and girls in general [9], Spes, Nemesis, her sister, and Phryne) are mentioned in 
every section except the second, and there his mistress is present in the back- 
ground (12f.)” (291). Neither of these last points is very startling in amatory el- 
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egy. Murgatroyd makes only a few half-hearted attempts to show reinforcement 
of his structural patterns by any sort of numerical balance. One of these is curi- 
ous: of 2.4 he writes, “In such a meticulously structured piece it is probably not 
just by chance that each section consists of 4 lines or 6 lines or a multiple of 4 or 
6" (288). Yet his section A1 contains 14 lines (6 + [2 X 4]?); by these rules any 
even number from 4 up would qualify. 

Reading Murgatroyd’s structural analyses, I am reminded of an under- 
graduate seminar I had with Cleanth Brooks, in which we were all doing our 
best to be New Critics and he would occasionally recall us from our excesses by 
drawling mildly: *Gentlemen, that does seem just a bit overingenious." A bit 
overingenious is perhaps the most serious criticism that should be leveled at this 
commentary, which, on balance, considerably enhances one's understanding and 
appreciation of Tibullus. 


THOMAS A. SUITS 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


JEAN-JACQUES AUBERT. Business Managers in Ancient Rome: A Social and 
Economic Study of Institores, 200 B.C.—A.D. 250. Leiden, New York, and 
Köln: E. J. Brill, 1994. xvi + 520 pp. Cloth, Gld. 220, $125.75 (US). (Colum- 
bia Studies in the Classical Tradition, Volume XXL.) 


Aubert's declared purpose in this study is to examine the world of Roman 
business managers (institores)—their social background and status, their role as 
managers within business enterprises, and their ensuing relations with workers, 
entrepreneurs, suppliers, and customers. He pursues these themes through five 
chapters. Chapter 1, “Business Agents and Business Managers,” explores devel- 
opments in the use and meaning of the term institor through the legal, literary, 
papyrological, and epigraphical source materials of Republican and Imperial 
Rome. Chapter 2, “Indirect Agency in Roman Law,” examines the evolution of 
the Roman laws of indirect agency (particularly the actiones adiecticiae quali- 
tatis) from their inception through the classical jurists to show how Roman law 
was adjusted to accommodate the needs of the business community. Chapter 3, 
*Managers of Agricultural Estates," traces the roots of the Roman system of in- 
direct agency to the management of agricultural estates and to the exploitation 
of natural resources such as clay, quarries, and manufacturing activities on the 
Roman farmstead. Chapter 4, *Production and Distribution of Clay Artifacts," 
examines the manager's role in the organization of various types of workshops 
producing clay artifacts-—bricks and tiles, amphoras, terra sigillata, and terra- 
cotta lamps—and the subsequent marketing of this production. Chapter 5, *Di- 
rect Management and Public Administration: Four Case Studies," investigates 
how the vilicus-based system of management became adapted to four areas of 
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the economy and administration of the Roman empire—imperial tax collection 
(vectigalia), recreational facilities (including baths, libraries, theaters, amphithe- 
aters, and circuses), the imperial communications system (roads, post, and trans- 
port services), and the imperial mint. This cursory outline of As intentions 
serves to demonstrate the breadth and importance of the task he assumes. In my 
opinion he handles this with a tremendous degree of authority and even-hand- 
edness. 

A.’s overarching theses are 1) that indirect agency emerged through the in- 
creasing absentee management of Roman farm operations and the delegation of 
Roman estate management to the agent known as the vilicus, 2) that regardless 
of the type of industry, most managerial operations exploited the practical effi- 
ciency and accountability of this vilicus-based system, and 3) that overall devel- 
opments in Roman business management progressed from a more restrictive re- 
liance on agents directly subservient to the entrepreneur (generally young slaves 
or family members under the direct potestas of the proprietor) to a more liberal 
reliance on managers enjoying looser personal connections—freedmen, servi ali- 
eni, and freeborn nonrelatives whose services were ensured by the terms of con- 
sensual contracts. One of the main points of the first chapter, for example, is the 
limited quantity of information there is available for institores and the generally 
derogatory tone it bears. We learn later on that institores were, in fact, relatively 
few in number and ill-liked precisely because they were so independent (175), 
and that far more business managers are recorded as vilici precisely because en- 
trepreneurs could more firmly control them. 

A. argues that due to its extreme formalism rooted in the archaic period, 
Roman law lacked the concept of direct agency, and that the praetor responded 
to the needs of businesspeople by creating a legal system based on existing struc- 
tures of Roman society (slavery and family) with advantages similar to those di- 
rect agency could otherwise have offered. With respect to the vilicus-based man- 
agerial system this was achieved through the legal fiction of the peculium, "the 
juristic existence of fictitious assets pertaining de facto to the dependent, but be- 
longing de iure to the principal" (65). Terms of employment and guarantees of li- 
ability were inherently trickier for nondependent business agents and evolved 
during the second and first centuries B.C. through increased reliance on formu- 
lary procedure, and particularly through the development of consensual agree- 
ments. In this regard A. stresses the importance of the emergence of the actiones 
adiecticiae qualitatis; and hypothesizes (84) the chronological order of their 
emergence as 1) actio quod iussu, 2) actiones institoria and exercitoria, 3) actio de 
in rem verso, 4) actio de peculio, and 5) actio tributoria, “with each remedy repre- 
senting an improvement, an extension, a refinement, or a specification by com- 
parison to the previous situation" (115). The obviously superior guarantees of the 
peculium-based system of a personally subordinate vilicus helped in no small 
way to make it the preferred means of agency. 

One of the most interesting features of this development, as explained by 
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Aubert, is the tendency for entrepreneurs to adapt or to combine both manage- 
rial options—vilicus-based management and independent institores—simulta- 
neously to suit economic, geographical, commercial, and organizational require- 
ments as they arose, thus creating a significant range of managerial strategies 
and equally varied layers of managerial hierarchy. The number and variety of 
participants A. positively identifies in agriculture or in any other economic activ- 
ity justifies his wise avoidance of generalizations while describing the managerial 
character of Roman business enterprises, apart from the evident Roman bias to- 
ward a vilicus-based system. Most industries employed a many-tiered, mixed 
bag of managerial elements, with the choice having far less to do with the type of 
labor employed (slave vs. tenancy or hired labor) than with the inherent desire 
toward efficiency, profit, and security. The proof of this may be seen in A.’s clos- 
ing chapter, where he demonstrates the tendency of Roman imperial authorities, 
beginning with Julius Caesar, to impose the vilicus-based managerial system on 
a number of state enterprises. Throughout these developments the guiding prin- 
ciples remained the authority of the proprietor, the accountability of the agent, 
and the overall efficiency gained through delegation of responsibility. 

With so much ground covered in a single volume, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, in the space available here to select for evaluation A's treatment of any 
specific point. One could take issue with several of his conclusions, for example, 
that the purpose of stamping ceramic artifacts was to provide marks of control 
capable of holding producers liable for the quality of their containers (264, 275, 
301, 310). In this (perhaps the only) instance A. seems completely unaware of the 
lively debate concerning a fiscal rationale to Hellenistic Greek amphora-stamp- 
ing. The managerial organization of Roman maritime commerce is likewise ab- 
sent here, probably because it fails to conform to As vilicus-based system of 
management. These are negligible objections, however, to a work otherwise 
characterized by its formidable breadth of research and abundant documenta- 
tion. 

As language tends toward prosaic and the structure permits several long, 
seemingly aimless digressions. One sometimes desires A. to pursue the lines of 
the evidence more forcefully and with greater focus. At times his thematic em- 
phasis on Roman managerial organization gets submerged in his detailed de- 
scriptions of the enterprises in question. However, one could defend several of 
these limitations equally as strengths. I know of no other book in English that 
presents so richly detailed, carefully annotated, thoroughly researched, and 
up-to-date discussion of the manifold economic and social topics treated here. 
A.’s command of resources as diverse as the Roman legal sources and the arti- 
factual evidence for the Roman ceramic industry is little short of remarkable. 
His detailed descriptions of various Roman business enterprises, while at times 
distracting, are extremely learned and informative and may ultimately prove 
his most valuable contribution. And As extreme caution when assessing the 
sources, calling attention to detail, and avoiding erroneous conclusions are pre- 
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TRUTH IN TRAGEDY: WHEN ARE WE ENTITLED 
TO DOUBT A CHARACTER’S WORDS? 


In Sophocles’ Electra 563-76 Electra explains what happened at 
Aulis. Because Agamemnon had shot a stag in Artemis’ grove and 
boasted of his deed, the goddess demanded the sacrifice of his daughter. 
Jf he refused, the Greeks would not be allowed to leave Aulis, either to 
go home or to sail to Troy. Thus, Electra assures her mother, he was 
forced to make the sacrifice, “under sore constraint and with sore reluc- 
tance" (tr. Jebb, Sophocles ad loc). 

The same version of the story is found in the Cypria (Davies, Frag- 
menta 32, 55-63), but Sophocles adds a new detail: the impossibility of 
going home. This is a significant addition. According to the Cypria, Aga- 
memnon could have renounced the war in order to save Iphigeneia, but 
this solution was not open to his Sophoclean namesake, since refusal 
meant the Greeks were doomed to remain at Aulis, more or less as pris- 
oners. In this way, we are given to understand that for Sophocles' Aga- 
memnon there was in effect no alternative. This considerably lessens his 
guilt, while Clytaemnestra is largely deprived of what might have been a 
righteous motive for her deed. The other motive, her adulterous love, 
now carries all the weight. But is what Electra says true? Or, to be more 
precise: are the audience meant to accept her information as true? 

A number of scholars have answered this question in the negative 
and it may be useful to begin by examining their arguments. In his article 
with the telling title “A Defence of Sophocles” J. T. Sheppard asks: 
“What if the story ... were false? "They tell me... , she says (566). But 
what if it were not true? What if Agamemnon was a criminal?" (7). J. H. 
Kells (Electra), in his general introduction to 566—633, ridicules the 
whole story as recounted by Electra: *This was the popular belief as to 
how such unpleasantnesses as Ajax's madness and the Greeks' detention 
at Aulis came about. But did Sophocles expect an intelligent person to 
believe it? I do not think so, since in Ajax, in which such causes of Ajax's 
madness are ventilated, we are also given a behind-the-scenes picture 
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of the goddess concerned in action (Ajax 1-133), and there we see that 
the madness of Ajax was in fact inspired by no such divine jealousy: it 
was simply to prevent Ajax from Killing the Greek leaders (51)—an aim 
which he conceived through no divine infatuation, but because he was 
angry over the bestowal of the arms of Achilles (41)." Kells' comment on 
573 is also noteworthy: “ob yao hv Aboıg xTA.: did any intelligent Greek 
really believe this?" and on 566ff: “ag £yà «oo ‘as I am told.’ Does not 
she know why her father sacrificed her sister?" In the same vein R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram (Sophocles 220) says that “Electra’s account of Au- 
lis, admittedly second-hand (> yò xAbw, 566), is the story she would 
like to believe; and we can hardly suppose that Sophocles wishes us to 
take it too seriously as an explanation of events.” In a note he refers to 
Kells and adds: “If Sophocles had been concerned to give a serious ac- 
count of Agamemnon’s dilemma, he would hardly have trivialized it in 
the way he does. The fact remains that Agamemnon did kill his daugh- 
ter."1 

On closer inspection, these arguments are not actually arguments 
at all. Both Kells and Winnington-Ingram appear to be very certain 
about Sophocles' intentions and expectations, but neither of them pre- 
sents any convincing reason to disbelieve Electra's account. Sophocles 
does not give them what they want and therefore they assume that he is 
not serious. Winnington-Ingram may consider Agamemnon's dilemma 
trivial, but it makes no sense to say that Sophocles trivialized it, as if it 
were something real that existed outside of myth. For the purpose of this 
play, the reason for Artemis’ demand was not relevant, but the sanction 
was. And what about Kells’ rhetorical questions? He does not explain 
why an "intelligent person" or an "intelligent Greek" would disbelieve 
what Electra says. Because it is improbable? Of course it is, but we are 
dealing here not with real life, but with the prior history of a mythical 
play. Why is it more improbable than, say, the Nessus story as told in 7ra- 
chiniae or the story of the Sphinx referred to in Oedipus Tyrannus? And ` 
if intelligent people were meant to reject it, what then were they meant 
to understand? That Agamemnon, to quote Sheppard (“A Defence of 
Sophocles"), was a criminal? That he sacrificed his daughter because he 
had a sudden urge to do so? The comparison with Ajax is off the mark. 
Athena wants to prevent Ajax from killing the Greek leaders, but she 


1 Cf. Blundell, Helping Friends 167 and n. 63; she does not, however, mention the 
words 196¢ olxov. 
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does so in the most cruel and humiliating way. And this is by no means 
incompatible with Calchas’ declaration that she harbours a grudge 
against Ajax because he has offended her. 

As to the words (c éy@ “Ave, it cannot be denied that Electra's ac- 
count is second—hand, but it should be noted that she does not say "as I 
am told," but “as / am told,” thus implying that she is better informed 
than her mother or that Clytaemnestra is unwilling to accept the truth.? 
Electra is, in fact, admitting nothing. Of course it has been recounted to 
her; how else would she have known? No one assumes that she (or, for 
that matter, Clytaemnestra) was present at Aulis when Agamemnon 
shot the stag and the goddess made manifest her will. 

It is clear that the above-mentioned scholars question the truth of 
Electra's account, because it does not suit their interpretation. But it is a 
risky business to decide in such an offhand manner which information 
we should believe and which we should not. We should not forget that a 
dramatist needs to impart his information through his characters. If that 
information is unreliable, he cannot convey this in the same way as a 
novelist, by delivering his own comment. Nonetheless, the dramatist 
does have at his disposal the means to make it clear that a character is 
not speaking the truth and—wittingly or unwittingly—is imparting in- 
correct information. When he does not use these means, it is not up to us 
to make arbitrary decisions concerning the truth or falsehood of what is 
said. 

When I use the term information, I am referring to factual infor- 
mation bearing on events that took place in the past (any time before the 
play's action started) or during the action, but offstage. Such informa- 
tion— provided that it is true—may deepen the audience's understand- 
ing and reinforce or even alter their judgment. If it is not true, or is true 
only in part, it will be disavowed at some time in the course of the play. 
When, for instance, Lichas imparts his news about the capture of Oe- 
chalia (Trach. 252—90), his information is in part incorrect, since he is 
silent on the subject of Heracles' passion for Iole, and when he tells 
Deianira that he does not know Iole's identity (314—15; 317), he is simply 


2 Cf. Trach. 72: GAN EEabeitau TOUÖE y’, ds &yo xAúw. Also Eur. Ba. 770-72: ds tå 
TAN Eotıv u£yac, xàxeivó hao abtov, dc Eyð xvw, thv zravoiAuzxov duxeAov Sotvat 
Bootoic. Hyllus is well informed about Heracles, in contrast to Deianira, who is completely 
ignorant. The messenger presents his decisive reason to accept the god by politely suggest- 
ing that Pentheus may not have been told that the vine is a gift from Dionysus. In fact, he is 
reproaching him for his refusal to honour the importance of the gift. 
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lying. However, he is soon forced to own up (472-78). When Creon tells 
Oedipus that, according to the old slave, Laius was killed by robbers 
(O.T. 122-23), the Greek audience, by virtue of their prior knowledge of 
the myth,’ knew for sure that this was not true. In any case the informa- 
tion is amply belied by the play itself. 

The above examples are quite obvious. In trying to deceive Deia- 
nira, Lichas does not intend to harm her; he merely wants to spare her 
feelings. Creon repeats what he has been told, unaware that his infor- 
mant was lying. But in both cases the information is false and the audi- 
ence knew, or would soon know, this. 

Oedipus Tyrannus provides quite a different example. At 794—813 
Oedipus tells Jocasta how he killed the man he now supposes to have 
been Laius. This information is new to the audience, insofar as the cir- 
cumstances are concerned, and these are important for the way they 
judge Oedipus and his fate. Oedipus makes it quite clear that he acted in 
self-defence, and in this way we are led to understand that he is morally 
innocent, even of the intentional murder of a perfect stranger. It will not 
do to ask, in the style of Sheppard: *But what if it were not true? What if 
Oedipus was a criminal?" We are meant to accept his account as true, for 
the simple reason that it is nowhere belied. To impart this information, 
Sophocles could use no other vehicle than Oedipus himself, for when the 
old servant, the only other witness, appears on the stage, there are other 
problems to be solved. 

Back now to Electra and her account of tbe sacrifice. As I indicated 
above, she provides information that is important for our assessment of 
Agamemnon's guilt and, in turn, the guilt of Clytaemnestra and the atti- 
tude of Electra towards the murderers. Is there a valid reason to disbe- 
lieve it? Neither Electra nor Clytaemnestra is unbiased, although this 
does not automatically imply that they are untrustworthy informants. 
However, Clytaemnestra does not provide any information about Ar- 
temis’ wish. It should be noted that Sophocles is not setting two different 
versions of the story against each other. Clytaemnestra does not tell 
what happened; she merely suggests, indignantly and sarcastically, a 
number of reasons that might have prompted Agamemnon to kill his 
daughter (534—46). It is only Electra who presents an exact and factual 
account, and although the altercation continues, Clytaemnestra does not 
refer to the subject again. She might have chosen the easy way out—like 


3See van Erp Taalman Kip, Reader and Spectator ch. 2, esp. 25—28. 
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the scholars mentioned above—by saying that Electra does not know 
. what happened and that her story cannot be true. But Sophocles does 
not have her answer in this vein. She does not respond at all and Elec- 
tra’s account is nowhere contradicted. Apparently we are meant to be- 
lieve it and to accept its implications. 

Of course Winnington-Ingram, Sophocles, is correct in saying: 
“The fact remains that Agamemnon did kill bis daughter." But it matters 
greatly why he did so. By adding the words modc oixov, Sophocles makes 
it clear that there was virtually no alternative. He wanted his Agamem- 
non as innocent as possible. Apparently this is also the reason why Cas- 
sandra has been completely left out here. Unlike her namesakes in Aes- 
chylus and Euripides Clytaemnestra does not refer to Agamemnon's 
infidelity.* | 


I now turn to the confrontation between Creon and his son Hae- 
mon in Sophocles’ Antigone. Haemon explains to his father that the peo- 
ple in town greatly admire Antigone for what she did and that, in their 
view, she does not deserve to die. On the contrary, “golden honour” 
(699) is her due. This is important information. We know now that the 
hitherto ambiguous reactions of the Chorus do not reflect the vox po- 
puli. We realize that this information makes it easier for Creon to go 
back on his decision, since he need not be afraid that the people will ac- 
cuse him of “class justice." If he sets Antigone free, he will only be ap- 
plauded for it. But is the information correct? 

P. E. Easterling (“Constructing Character" 98) comments on this 
question as follows: *Of course its status as 'truth' is indefinable since 
there is no off-stage reality to which it refers—and no representatives of 
the people come on later to confirm what Haemon says (Teiresias takes 
up the issue at a different level). In any case we know Haemon to be bi- 
ased in Antigone's favour. We can't rule out the possibility that what he 
Offers as a report of public opinion is his own construction designed to 
influence Creon.” K. J. Dover (“Tragedy” 64) adopts a comparable view 
when discussing the third stasimon: “The chorus makes the tacit assump- 
tion that if Haemon had not been in love with Antigone he would not 
have been troubled to warn Creon of public opinion (even, perhaps that 


^She does so only in Agamemnon. In Choephoroi, she does refer to Agamemnon's 
love-affairs (818), but she does not mention Cassandra. Had she done so, Orestes' trite an- 
swer would not have been possible. 
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his assessment of public opinion would have been different), and we 
may well be invited to share that assumption."5 

At first sight, Easterling's remark on “off-stage reality" may seem 
plausible, but I fear that it has certain implications that are altogether 
unacceptable. Off-stage events, whether they occur during the action or 
in the past, are important in almost every play. As a rule, they are related 
by characters who witnessed them themselves, while the audience are 
not able to verify the truth of their account. Does this mean that such in- 
formation must always be questioned? This would have far-reaching 
consequences for our interpretation, as will be clear from other exam- 
ples from Antigone. The account of the guard (249-77) leads the Chorus 
to suppose that Polyneices' burial was realized by some kind of divine in- 
tervention. But perhaps they are terribly naive, for how can we know 
whether the guard speaks the truth? He may well have made up his story 
to conceal the fact that he himself and all his comrades had been sound 
asleep. And how do we know that Tiresias is trustworthy? Is it really true 
that the gods are angry with Creon? The seer may well have invented his 
story about the horrible signs or he may have misinterpreted them. In 
short, if we were not prepared to accept that off-stage reality does exist, 
we might question the content of every speech, whether delivered by a 
messenger or by some other character. 

Let us return for a moment to Oedipus' account of the death of 
Laius. In this case Easterling might reason that we cannot know whether 
Oedipus is telling the truth; he may well be exaggerating the danger he 
was exposed to in order to conceal the fact that he willfully murdered 
the Theban king. But Easterling does not reason thus. She apparently ac- 
cepts, as I do, that his account is true, since she speaks of the “vigorous 
self-defence” that was "characteristic of Oedipus' royal temperament" 
(“Sophocles” 307). And yet I fail to see any reason to believe Oedipus 


SCE also Sourvinou-Inwood, “Assumptions” 144: “Haimon’s discourse has been 
privileged by modern readers and assumed to be expressing ‘the truth,’ because he is on 
Antigone's (the winning) side and he appears to speak the language of reason which we 
privilege. Thus his statement that the citizens object to Kreon's actions (echoing An- 
tigone's claim at 504ff.) has been taken unquestioningly at face value. We have seen that 
such readings involve methodological fallacies. . . ." In my view, however, it is the other 
way round. It is Sourvinou-Inwood who privileges Haemon's discourse by assuming that 
it may not express “the truth." Moreover, his account does not echo Antigone’s claim at 
504ff. Antigone assumes that the Chorus agree with her, but is too scared to say so openly. 
Haemon's account is not based on an assumption, since he has heard what the citizens said 
about Antigone, and the Theban citizenry is clearly not the same thing as the Chorus. 
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and disbelieve Haemon. It should be noted that in the internal commu- 
nication on stage the question does not come up. Creon is not interested 
in the citizens' feelings and his reaction to Haemon's information is that 
of a true tyrant. But however aggressively he bullies his son, he does not 
once suggest that Haemon's account is not true or has been exaggerated; 
nor do the Chorus do so. If the audience were nevertheless inclined to 
see things this way, this would put Haemon's stand against his father in a 
strange light. His main argument would be a false one and his remarks 
on the fundamental relation between city and ruler would be prompted 
‘solely by a figment of his imagination. Moreover, the careful parallel 
drawn between the Haemon scene and the Tiresias scene would largely 
collapse: Tiresias comes to warn Creon that the gods reject what he has 
done and what he is doing, and Haemon comes to warn him that the 
people condemn his actions. If we refuse to believe this, then the signifi- 
cance of this juxtaposition is lost. 

If Sophocles wanted his audience to understand that Creon's deci- 
sion had met with general disapproval, and that he could have rescinded 
it with the approbation of all, one of his characters had to be the vehicle 
for this information. Haemon was the obvious candidate. Since his death 
will be Creon's punishment, a confrontation between father and son was 
an essential part of the drama, and by choosing him to expound the peo- 
ple's view, Sophocles was able to add a political dimension to this con- 
frontation. But of course, he did not undermine the economy of the play 
by introducing "representatives of the people" merely to confirm Hae- 
mon's account. I suppose he was confident his audience would refrain 
from speculating on Haemon's reliability, since off-stage reality only ex- 
ists by virtue of the information we are given concerning it. We cannot 
verify the sentiments of the people (as we might do in real life), since 
they do not exist outside of Haemon's words, nor can we probe Hae- 
mon's real motives. The content of his account— which is relevant to our 
understanding and our judgment— belongs to the reality of the play, 
while his unspoken thoughts or his biased perceptions do not. If they did, 
Sophocles would have conveyed this. 

Dover's comment in "Tragedy" on the stasimon is misleading. The 
Chorus’ “tacit assumption" is tacit indeed, so much so that it is not even 
there. The main characteristic of this highly ambivalent Chorus is their 
law-abidingness. Their suspicion that the gods may have had a hand in 
the burial (278-79) makes it clear that they do not completely agree with 
Creon's decision, but nonetheless they think that he must be obeyed. 
The same is trué in this case. As appears from 722-23 they do not object 
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to Haemon's speech and cast no doubt on what he has recounted; Creon, 
they say, ought to listen to him, since he, like Creon himself, has spoken 
well. But the song is a reaction to the quarrel, which ensues only after the 
speech and which, from 740 onwards, is no longer concerned with public 
opinion. “The just themselves," they sing, “have their minds warped by 
thee to wrong, for their ruin: 'tis thou that has stirred up this present 
strife of kinsmen" (791—94; tr. Jebb, Sophocles). These lines imply that 
Haemon, by resisting his father so vehemently, has departed from the 
path of justice. The Chorus explain and excuse his behaviour by attribut- 
ing it to the invincible might of Eros. Haemon's *assessment of public 
opinion" plays no part in the song. 


My third example deals with a well-known question concerned 
with Sophocles' Ajax: was it because of the Atreids' foul play that the 
arms of Achilles were awarded to Odysseus? Opinions are divided, but a 
number of scholars consider some kind of foul play so obvious that they 
do not even discuss the evidence.6 Where they do, they sometimes base 
their arguments not on Sophocles’ play, but on the epic cycle, on Pindar, 
or on Aeschylus. Let us first look, then, at the textual indications. 

It is noteworthy that in the prologue the audience are given very 
little information. Athena says merely that Ajax was angry because of 
the arms of Achilles (41); she does not refer explicitly to the 6mAwv 
xoiow or its outcome. Odysseus, of course, does not need this informa- 
tion, and Sophocles apparently expected his audience to be familiar with 
the fixed elements of the mythical story. But although the audience did 
know that the arms were awarded to Odysseus, they did not know how 
this decision was made, since the procedure belonged to the details that 
were subject to variation. The prologue does not settle this question. It is 
only suggested, in view of Ajax' aggression against them, that the 
Atreids and—to a lesser extent—the other commanders had something 
to do with it. 


8 These include Jebb (Sophocles), Kamerbeek (The Ajax), and Adams (The Play- 
wright). Critics who reject the notion of foul play do not always penetrate to the crux of the 
matter (cf. Kirkwood, Sophoclean Drama 72); others are noncommittal, like Winning- 
ton-Ingram, Sophocles 59: “we need not believe with the Ajax-party (and with Pindar) 
that he (Odysseus) had intrigued for them (the arms)." Strictly speaking, however, as much 
as the "Ajax-party" are convinced of Odysseus' villainy, nowhere do they blame him for 
having intrigued. Kamerbeek, as he told me some years after the publication of his Ajax, 
changed his view. 
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In his first speech after the prologue Ajax says that he is convinced 
that if Achilles had been alive, he would have awarded the arms to him. 
Then he continues: 


viv & atv Argeidau pati navrovey® povas 
ÉngaEav, avdeds to’ ANWOAVTES XEATN. (445-46) 


According to J. C. Kamerbeek, The Ajax, the sense of meatta in 446 is 
“seeing it through that a person gets a thing.” He does not add, as Rich- 
ard Jebb and W. B. Stanford do, that the word suggests or even denotes 
some kind of intrigue—and I believe he is correct in not doing so. Al- 
though LSJ (III b 6) will have it that xeattw is used “especially of se- 
cret practices and intrigue,” in itself the verb is neutral; it is only the con- 
text that makes it clear whether the action is to be regarded as honest or 
dishonest. And of course, in this case the context implies dishonesty. 
Since Ajax considers Odysseus a knave and is convinced that Achilles 
would have chosen him, he naturally sees the whole thing as a case of 
foul play. The audience, however, cannot possibly guess what the Atreids 
may be guilty of. 

Nor are the next lines of much help: 

XEL pT] 100^ Öuua xai Ooéves Sudoteodor 

yyouns anfjgav tfjc &ufjc, obx àv mote 

Sinnv xav AAkov pwtòs d8’ &ynpuav. (447-49) 


The active use of nite is highly unusual and there is no agreement on 
its meaning. According to the scholiast and LSJ, it is used in the same 
way as the middle,’ but this cannot be correct. The Atreids are still the 
subject of the verb and, as will be clear from 1136 and 1243, they did not 
decide the case on their own. According to other scholars, it means to 
“put to the vote,” but in that case Se would be rather senseless, while 
it is difficult to see how one can put a matter to the vote against some- 
one. For this reason, the explanations put forward by Jebb, Sophocles (to 
“get a cause decided by yipo”) and Kamerbeek, The Ajax (“to procure 


7The same explanation seems to be implied in Mazon’s translation: “ils n’auraient 
plus jamais rendu contre personne une sentence de ce genre.” 

8So, e.g., Schneidewin and Nauck, Sophocles Aias (wyditew = éxupndierv); Stan- 
ford, Sophocles; Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique ("faire voter, mettre aux voix"); 
and March (“Death and Burial" 8). 
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a decision by vote") would appear to be nearest the mark. However, I do 
not agree with Jebb that dixnv &wrbıoav in itself implies that “the votes 
against Aiax were secured by the intrigue of the chiefs." The accusation 
lies in ©’, paraphrased by the scholiast as oütwg àó(xoc and by Stan- 
ford as “in flagrant defiance of right as Aiax sees it." This does indeed 
seem to be implied. Yet even so, although the audience now understand 
that the decision was taken by means of a voting procedure, they still do 
not know what the Atreids are supposed to have done. 

It is Teucer who in the course of his quarrel with Menelaus, 
touches on the subject. When his opponent mentions the mutual hatred 
between Ajax and himself, he retorts: 


nients yàg AVTOD wnhomows noo£8nc. (1135) 


This retort, however, fails to solve the problem. :wndozotds does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in Greek literature as we know it and scholars have inter- 
preted it in different ways. What is a yndbortouög, or rather what does he 
do? Did Menelaus cheat when counting the votes? Did he tamper with 
the ballots? Van Leeuwen (apud Jebb, 236) suggests that Menelaus gave 
pieces of clay to those members of the jury whom he expected to be pro 
Ajax; and since there was water in the urn, the clay dissolved and the 
votes remained in the urn. Although some scholars seem to find this the- 
ory tempting, I consider it out of the question. Tradition would have it 
that Cresphontes came into possession of Messenia by just such a trick, 
but obviously it can only be used in the case of a lottery one does not 
want to win.? In a voting procedure it would assume, as Stanford points 
out, *a good deal of insensitivity and stupidity" (Sophocles) on the part 
of the members of the jury. Did they not see or feel that there was some- 
thing wrong with the “voting material" they had been given? And when 
the votes were being counted, did they not notice, that there were fewer 
votes than voters? Secondly, why  wndomotdc, if Menelaus did exactly 
the opposite? According to van Leeuwen, it would mean *making votes 
(of clay)," but it is highly improbable that Teucer would leave out the 
essence of his accusation. And thirdly, Teucer himself does not seem to 
know how Menelaus robbed or cheated his brother. This is the main ob- 
jection to other explanations as well. 


? Apollodorus 2.8.4. and £ Ajax 1285, where the trick is referred to. Teucer points 
out that Ajax did not put a xAfjgog ógax£tnc in the helmet; Ajax did not want to lose the 
lottery but to win it and to risk his life by fighting Hector. 
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Teucer says to Menelaus: “you were found out . . ." or “it was found 
that you... ." However, it was obviously not found that Menelaus had 
tampered with the ballots. If such a flagrant act of deceit had been re- 
vealed, the partisans of Ajax would not have taken it lying down and 
Ajax himself would have presented us with concrete facts instead of 
vague insinuations. Teucer, too, offers only a vague suggestion, as the 
subsequent lines witness. Menelaus clearly does not feel the need to fight 
off a concrete accusation, but simply retorts that not he himself but the 
jurors were responsible (1136). And thereupon Teucer implicitly admits 
that he is unable to substantiate his imputation. He merely remarks that 
Menelaus would not shrink from secret villainies (1137), thus making it 
clear that he was not referring to a specific trick. 

Commentaries do not examine the explanation of the scholiast:!0 
LE WHOS enoi Kataxgıdfvar tov Alavra rò MeveAdov. He (or rather 
his source) probably imagined that the jurors voted publicly" and that 
Menelaus, coming last, delivered the deciding vote, thus robbing Ajax of 
the arms. According to this interpretation iymoozotóc does not mean 
“maker of votes” but “maker of the decision” or “maker of the resolve,” 
and the sentence as a whole would read: “it was found that you cheated 
him by bringing about the decision” or “that you robbed (him) by bring- 
ing about the decision concerning (against) him.” This explanation in- 
dicates that the first half of the word may well refer to another meaning 
of :ijdoc than is generally assumed and I think we would do well to ren- 
der the line in this way. But it must be conceded that the words of Teucer 


Dindorf (Sophoclis Ajax) is an exception, but he merely quotes the scholion; he 
does not discuss or explain it. 

u This need not imply that they voted orally; the scholiast may have imagined two 
urns, one for the partisans of Ajax and one for those of Odysseus. 

2Sophocles has ıpfibog three times. In O.T. 607 it means ‘vote,’ in Ant. 60 and 632 
‘decision’ or ‘resolve.’ In Ajax 1135 I consider xA&sııng the substantive and spnooxoióc the 
adjective. If we assume that avtot depends on xAéxtye, then the translation reads: “it was 
found that you cheated him" and not "it was found that you robbed him"; an objective gen- 
itive with xAémtys = ‘thief’ would refer to the thing stolen, not to the person from whom it 
was stolen. However, I prefer to connect the genitive with wndo- in yndonouög; cf. An- 
tigone 632—33: iyfipov . . . fig neAkovöubon, “the resolve concerning your future bride,” a 
resolve that will harm Antigone just as the Greeks' resolve will harm Ajax. Also Ajax 698: 
© OgGv xogonoi’ &vak; Kamerbeek (The Ajax ad loc) considers the genitive “especially as- 
sociated with xopo—.” The other examples of compounds with —tovwg in Sophocles’ work 
are: 60A0x01óc (Trach. 832), abronouög (O.C. 698), and oixonouög (Phil. 32; it is said of the 
teoda that would make Philoctetes’ cave into a decent abode). In all cases the word is used 
adjectivally. 
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in no way imply that Menelaus delivered the deciding vote; perhaps the 
scholiast, too, wanted to make explicit what is not explicit at all. When 
Teucer says “it was found that you... ,” he simply means that the out- 
come of the contest in itself has proved that there was some kind of dis- 
honesty. There must have been fraud somewhere, since, in his view, it is 
out of the question that any honest man would choose Odysseus. And 
since the Atreids organized the contest, they must have inspired this 
fraud—an accusation that is now focused on Menelaus alone. 

This case clearly contrasts with my previous examples. In the first 
place—and it is for this reason that I have dealt at some length with tex- 
tual details—the audience are given no information at all, that is, about 
any intrigue of the Atreids. Both Electra and Haemon present a factual 
account; Ajax and Teucer do not, and Teucer, moreover, is clearly unable 
to substantiate his accusation. Neither Electra nor Haemon are gainsaid, 
but Teucer is, and although Menelaus is a very unsympathetic character, 
this is no reason to question his denial. I conclude, therefore, that the au- 
dience are not meant to believe that the Atreids were guilty of fraud. 

Jennifer March (*Death and Burial" 8), though acknowledging 
that factual information is lacking, takes a different position. She sup- 
poses that Sophocles did not need to explain exactly what happened, 
since “the story was a familiar one,” not from the epic but from Aeschy- 
lus. She argues that the voting procedure must have appeared in Aeschy- 
lus’ Trial of Arms; Sophocles borrowed it from his predecessor and thus 
in Aeschylus, too, there must have been dishonesty on the part of the 
Atreids. She does not discuss the possibility that a chorus of Nereids 
may have acted as a judge at the contest," but bases her argument on 
vase-paintings. A number of paintings from the first quarter of the cen- 
tury represent a dispute between Ajax and Odysseus and a voting proce- 
dure resulting in Ajax' defeat. Since the dispute occurred in Aeschylus' 
play, March assumes that the procedure did so as well and that this ver- 
sion, so different from earlier ones, was inspired by the Trial of Arms. 
However, the earliest vase portraying a dispute between Ajax and Odys- 
seus dates from 520—490 B.c., and although it is true that “this still well 
overlaps with Aeschylus' working life" (5 n. 33), March's theory forces 
us to date both the vase and the trilogy, to which the Trial of Arms be- 
longs, in the nineties of the century. Admittedly, this is not altogether im- 
possible, but even if these paintings were inspired by Aeschylus' tragedy, 


BSee E Aristophanes, Ach. 883 = Radt frag. 174. 
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they do not prove that some kind of foul play took place. A voting pro- 
cedure does not in itself imply dishonesty. 

But that is not all. The notion that Sophocles refrained from ex- 
plaining things because Aeschylus had already done so must be rejected 
for two reasons. In the first place, it cannot be assumed that all the spec- 
tators who watched the first performance of Ajax were familiar with the 
Trial of Arms. If March were right, the performance of Aeschylus’ trag- 
edy must have preceded that of Sophocles by some fifty years. It is 
hardly conceivable that Sophocles incorporated in his play an issue that 
could be appreciated only by those who knew—and remembered—the 
Work of his predecessor.^ More important still is the following point: 
When the tragedians appeal to the knowledge of their audience, it is the 
familiarity with the fixed elements of myth which is addressed,” not the 
details that each author was free to deal with as he saw fit. Indeed, if 
tragedians had not been able to trust in their audience's not bringing to 
their tragedies details from previous works, they would have been un- 
able to continue writing new plays on subjects already used by others. 

As we have seen, while the OnAwv xolos and its outcome were 
among the fixed elements of the Ajax story, the way the decision was 
taken was not. Earlier plays and earlier literature are only relevant to the 
extent that they enable us to see what Sophocles did differently. These 
differences may sharpen our awareness of his new approach, but the 
work of others is not indispensable to an understanding of what happens 
in Ajax. G. Ronnet (Poete tragique 78-79), too, is seeking confirmation 
outside of Sophocles. It is true— but irrelevant—that Ajax and Achilles 
are friends in the Iliad (although we hear about this only in book 9) and 
that in this epic Ajax is an excellent warrior. But then she continues: 
“Encore ne connaissons-nous pas les autres po&mes épiques, mais les 
scholies de Pindare révélent qu'à la mort d'Achille, c'est Ajax qui avait 
protégé son corps et ses armes, nouveau titre à les recevoir comme prix 
de sa valeur. Comment donc expliquer la décision des Achéens, prise, 
selon Agamemnon, à la majorité? Teucer, dans sa dispute avec Ménélas, 
reproche à celui-ci d'avoir faussé les votes. Mais Pindare, dans la 8e 
Néméenne, accuse franchement Ulysse d'avoir influencé la foule, se- 
crétement envieuse de la supériorité d' Ajax. . . ." 


“Admittedly, Aeschylus’ play may have been restaged, after 456 at the Dionysia 
themselves, or at the rural Dionysia, but this is no more than conjecture. 
5Cf. van Erp Taalman Kip, Reader and Spectator 30-38. 
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I have already argued that Teucer's accusation cannot imply the 
forging or falsifying of votes. As for the remaining argument put forward 
by Ronnet, although we do not know the poems of the epic cycle, we do 
know something about their content. We know, for example, that in 
the Aethiopis Ajax carried the corpse of Achilles to the ships, while 
Odysseus fought off the Trojans (Davies, Fragmenta 20—23, 47), a battle 
which he appears to recall in Odyssey 5.309—10, when he is in danger of 
drowning. We also know that the poet of the Parva Ilias placed the deci- 
sion about awarding the arms in the hands of young Trojan women; one 
of them was influenced by Athena, but certainly not by the Atreids.!6 
Kamerbeek (Ajax 4), after presenting the available material, rightly con- 
cludes: "In the epic versions, at any rate, there is, so far as we know 
them, not a single trace of a conscious dishonesty in the award of the 
arms of Achilles." Thus epic poetry points to a conclusion that is con- 
trary to Ronnet's, although again it must be noted that it cannot actually 
shed any light on the question. Neither can Pindar, who pictures Ajax as 
a victim of envy and leaves out the attempted murder and the onslaught 
on the cattle. It was up to Sophocles to present this part of the story as he 
wanted. 

Ronnet (Poète tragique 79), like other critics,” points out that 
Odysseus himself, in proclaiming Ajax the best of the Greeks after 
Achilles (1340—41), admits that he did not deserve the armour and that 
the judgment was unjust. This, too, is open to question. Odysseus may 
well consider Ajax the best in sheer physical prowess, and yet acknowl- 
edge that other qualities—intellectual qualities, for instance—are also 
important, even in wartime. The judgment, says Winnington-Ingram 
(Sophocles 59), *was unjust on one assumption, which Aiax makes: that 
the contest was in point of aristeia (443), that the sole criterion was arete 


16See Davies, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta frag. 2. Cf. = Od. 547; in this version 
Agamemnon asks the advice of Trojan prisoners, since he does not want to make the deci- 
sion on his own. 

"Knox (“The Ajax of Sophocles” 23), for instance, observes that Achilles “would 
have recognized the truth that Ajax is the greatest of the Achaean warriors after him, a 
truth which Odysseus himself states at the end of the play, thereby admitting that the tri- 
bunal which awarded him the arms made the wrong decision." And Whitman, Heroic Hu- 
manism 76-77: "After a brief review of the facts, in which he reasserts his claim to the arms 
of Achilles—a claim incidentally which not even Odysseus denies— Ajax speculates on his 
fate and future." 
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in the narrow traditional sense which Aiax exemplified. If the judges 
applied another criterion, they were moving perceptibly out of the old 
heroic world.” 

However, this is a separate issue, as Winnington-Ingram (Sopho- 
cles 58 n. 4) does well to stipulate. There is the question “whether the 
Judgement was rigged” and “whether it was (by heroic standards) un- 
just." I have argued for a “no” on the first one. The audience are not 
meant to believe there was any foul play, but it is almost imperative that 
Ajax does believe it. The attempted murder of the generals would be in- 
congruous, if he were convinced that the trial had been honest and fair. 
And such a conviction would be incongruous with his ethos. Ajax cannot 
prove his accusation, but he is so firmly assured of his own superior arete 
that in his view (and consequently in Teucer's) there is only one explana- 
tion. No honest man would willingly award the armour to Odysseus, 
which means that there must have been fraud. “Er kann sich das Ge- 
schehene nur aus Neid und Bosheit erklären” (von Fritz, “Zur Interpre- 
tation" 248). Ajax is wrong, just as he is wrong about Odysseus; Teucer 
will eventually realize this. But it should be noted that Sophocles does 
not have either Ajax or Teucer explicitly suggest that Odysseus himself 
was involved in the deceit. Perhaps he wanted to preclude any misunder- 
standing on this point, since it would play havoc with the character of 
Odysseus in this play. 


At times the audience are given information that is actually contra- 
dictory, and in such cases the truth cannot always be verified. Two minor 
examples from Euripides illustrate this assertion.?? Iphigeneia at Aulis 
presents contradictory information on Agamemnon's reaction when he 
heard from Calchas that the voyage to Troy depended on the sacrifice of 


8Blundell (Helping Friends 90) settles for a non liquet: “Sophocles refrains from 
taking sides on this point. . . .” But since she herself admits that, if Teucer is right, “his ene- 
mies' position is seriously undermined" (89), I do not think Sophocles wanted the issue to 
remain undecided. 

There is no indication that the attempted murder and the onslaught on the cattle 
were in Aeschylus—an additional reason to refrain from speculations on real or imaginary 
fraud in his play. 

?'This choice does not mean that I consider such examples characteristic of Euripi- 
des. In Sophocles, too, information may be contradictory, as appears from the heated dis- 
cussions about the content of the oracle in Philoctetes. 
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his daughter. Agamemnon himself tells the old servant that he ordered 
Talthybius to send the army home (94—98),? but that Menelaus per- 
suaded him to accept the terrible price that had to be paid. Until line 359 
the audience have no reason to doubt this, but then Menelaus says that 
Agamemnon was overjoyed when Calchas showed him a way out of the 
impasse and that he spontaneously promised that he would make the 
sacrifice. Thus one of them must be lying, but which one??? 

“Die hier wohl vorliegende Übertreibung entspricht der persón- 
lichen Sicht des Menelaos und dem Usus, im Agon extrem zu formu- 
lieren (anders ist Agamemnons Darstellung in v. 94ff.)." This is the 
judgment of Walter Stockert (Euripides) on Menelaus’ words, but why 
would we assume that it is only Menelaus who presents a subjective 
view? When speaking to his servant, Agamemnon has his own reasons 
for exaggerating. He may well expect the old man to be horrified by his 
account and try to magnify his initial qualms. He can safely do so, since 
the servant was not present on the occasion. Menelaus, on the other 
hand, can hardly fantasize in front of Agamemnon, who was present. 
And it should be noted that Agamemnon does not contradict him; when 
he says that his original decision was wrong but that he has now arrived 
at a sound judgment (388), he even implicitly concedes that Menelaus 
was not lying about his eager acceptance. We are therefore justified in 
assuming that Menelaus' version is nearer to the truth, although in a case 
like this it hardly matters. It is characteristic of Agamemnon that he tries 
to excuse his behaviour and continually adapts his words and views to 
the rapidly changing circumstances. But the exact nature of his initial re- 
action does not influence our assessment of the crucial questions related 
to the sacrifice. 

The second, more interesting, example occurs in Euripides’ Trojan 
Women, in the agon between Helen and Hecuba. The major issues in this 
debate are concerned not with facts, but with the interpretation of facts. 
Where Helen appeals to the Judgment of Paris (924—34), Hecuba argues 


ZStockert, Euripides, comments on 95: * ‘Ich sagte (vor den Eingeweihten), Talthy- 
bius solle das Heer entlassen.’ Die Formulierung lässt offen, wie direkt der Befehl erteilt 
wurde. . . .” I do not quite understand this remark. It hardly matters whether Agamemnon 
issued his order directly or by means of a message, but the wording does not allow for the 
possibility that the order was never actually issued to Talthybius. 

22] am well aware of the problems concerning the prologue of this tragedy. If 94-98 
are not from Euripides' hand, the contradiction may be the result of an author who, un- 
mindful of 359-62, introduced it inadvertently. However, it seems quite in tune with Aga- 
memnon's numerous shifts of position throughout the play. 
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that the goddesses concerned cannot possibly have been so foolish (969 
82). Where Helen appeals to the invincible power of Aphrodite (940-1; 
948—50), Hecuba argues that it was all on account of her own passion 
and her yearning for luxury (983-97). But there are at least some con- 
crete facts. Helen claims that after the death of Paris she repeatedly tried 
to escape from Troy by letting herself down from the walls by a rope; 
each time, however, she was stopped by the gatekeepers (955—58). Hec- 
uba, in turn, asserts that she herself urged Helen to escape and even of- 
fered to help her, but that Helen refused to leave (1010—19). Their ver- 
sions of the event (or rather the non-event) are incompatible. 

Since Helen does not get the chance to make a second speech the 
audience cannot decide which version is nearer to the truth. Emotion- 
ally, they may well side with Hecuba and therefore be inclined to believe 
her version of the events. On the other hand, her attack on her opponent 
is at the very least contestable from the point of view of fairness. “Some 
of Helen's points are not answered, while replies are made to arguments 
which have not been offered" (Croally, Euripidean Polemic 153). And 
the sarcastic rhetorical question (1012-14) that precedes her account of 
Helen's refusal may diminish rather than enhance her credibility. If her 
factual account is true, it need not be corroborated by the irrelevant sug- 
gestion that Helen ought to have killed herself. As to Helen's own ver- 
sion Michael Lloyd (“The Helen Scene" 308) remarks: “Helen’s appeal 
to witnesses gives some authority to her version of events, but there is 
something ludicrous about the idea of Helen slithering down the walls of 
Troy on a rope that might incline us to disbelieve her." It may be added 
that there is little reason to suppose that the gatekeepers who might bear 
witness are still alive. Thus, all in all, the audience have little to go on. 

Here again the truth is not really important. The ambivalence is 
quite in keeping with the dispute as a whole, which gives the audience 
very little grounds on which to base a judgment. Both women choose the 
approach that best serves their purpose: Helen wants to live and Hecuba 
wants her to die. But while Helen may or may not be responsible for her 
own deeds, she clearly does not bear sole responsibility for the war and 
the destruction of Troy, as the issue of her escape reveals. Although her 
version is incompatible with Hecuba's, there is one point of agreement 
between them: it had to be done in secret. The Trojan princes did not 
want her to leave and preferred to risk the sacking of the city and the 
death or slavery of its citizens. But their responsibility is not questioned, 
nor is that of the Greeks. It is easier for Hecuba and for Menelaus to lay 
the blame for the destruction of so many lives entirely on Helen. In this 
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respect the debate is shallow.2? By building in this lack of seriousness Eu- 
ripides has made the Helen scene all the more bitter and painful. 

These two examples are essentially different from the preceding 
ones, including my example from Ajax. In both cases we find two stories 
that contradict each other and that clearly cannot both be true. In the 
first one, there is some reason to suppose that Menelaus is nearer to the 
truth, since Agamemnon does not protest against his brother's account 
of events. But in the second one, we have no clue whatsoever, since 
Helen is not given a chance to re-open the matter. In the Sophoclean ex- 
amples, however, we are not concerned with contradictory information. 
Ajax and Teucer provide no information at all, only vague suggestions, 
which Teucer appears unable to substantiate. Clytaemnestra does not 
present a factual account that contradicts Electra’s nor does she re-open 
the matter, even though she has the opportunity to do so. Creon does not 
present information that is contradictory to Haemon's and in no way 
denies that the citizens are on the side of Antigone; he simply does not 
consider their feelings important. We must accept what is said by Electra 
and by Haemon as true. Otherwise we would be equally justified in cast- 


23The debate is also shallow with respect to its outcome, since the audience knew 
that, whatever Menelaus' decision, Helen would not in the end be punished. Lloyd (“The 
Helen Scene” 304) challenges this view: “we are not entitled to make use of our knowledge 
of the story if nothing is made of it in the play." In his book he leaves the question open, as 
does Croally (Euripidean Polemic 159): *. . . the matter of Helen's death is left unresolved. 
From Helen's point of view at least, a significant result (i.e. possible life rather than certain 
death) has been achieved." However, Helen's escape from death seems to have been a 
fixed element of the myth, although it might come about in various ways. The story that 
just as Menelaus was about to kill Helen he threw away his sword was apparently well 
known (see Eur. Andr. 627—31, Arist. Lys. 155-56 and numerous vase paintings), and there 
is no indication whatsoever that any Greek poet ever had Helen die by Menelaus’ hand. 
Moreover, as opposed to Lloyd, I do think that Euripides “made something of” Helen's es- 
cape in the play. He subtly appeals to the knowledge of the audience by suggesting that not 
even Hecuba and the Chorus themselves really believe that Helen will die. Even after 
Menelaus' verdict, Hecuba appears to be in doubt whether his determination will outlive 
the voyage to Greece (1049, 1051), and when the scene is over, she never utters a word of 
satisfaction that justice has been and will be done. Still more telling than Hecuba's silence 
is the stasimon following the Helen scene. In the Chorus' description, Helen's being in pos- 
session of “golden mirrors, the delight of maidens" (1108-9), fits poorly with the image of a 
woman who has been sentenced to death. Their passionate wish that Menelaus may never 
get home (1110—17) is linked with his capture of Helen. Why this link, if he captured her 
merely to kill her? 
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ing doubt on each and every piece of information we are given, and in so 
doing, make each play what we want it to be. 


A. MARIA VAN ERP TAALMAN KIP 
UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM 
e-mail: ot@let.uva.nl 
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POLITICS AND EROS IN ARISTOPHANES’ SPEECH: 
SYMPOSIUM 191E-192A AND THE COMEDIES 


For many of Plato's modern readers, Aristophanes' encomium of 
eros is the most memorable and convincing speech in the Symposium. 
Yet a key passage in the speech is not well understood. About three- 
fifths of the way through the speech, Aristophanes asserts that boys who 
are unashamed to lie with men are the most manly boys by nature. A 
great proof of this, he says, is the fact that they alone end up in poli- 
tics, where they become “real men."! Since the same connection be- 
tween sex and politics is the object of derision in Aristophanes' come- 
dies, many commentators have seen irony in this assertion.? More have 
implicitly favored a straight reading, however, relying on the strength of 
the speech taken at face value. The type of irony at issue, dramatic or 
verbal, is also open to competing interpretations. Nor have the implica- 
tions of either type of irony for the rest of the speech and for the dia- 
logue as a whole been adequately treated. Does Plato make his character 
Aristophanes speak more wisely than he is aware of, in playful revenge 
for the comedian's own distorted portrait of Socrates?^ Or does Plato 
make use of the professional jester to clear the way for Socratic morality, 
on the assumption that Aristophanes! views about male homosexual 
eros were sufficiently well known to leave little doubt that his explicit 
praise of pederasty was tongue-in-cheek? 


1For the political sense of &vrjo compare Euripides frags. 787, 788 Nauck?. 

2At Eq. 875-80, Cleon claims to have cleaned up public morals by stopping the 
Bivoupévous. The Sausage-seller retorts that the politician only stopped their practices out 
of rivalry with them: “lest they turn into politicians.” See discussions of Eg. 423—28 and 
1240--43, and Ach. 73—79, in section II below. Cf. also Nu. 961-1104 and Ec. 110-13. 

?Robin, Le banquet lxi-1xii; Dover, Symposium ad loc., Greek Homosexuality (here- 
after GH) 142 n. 10. 

*On this interpretation Plato would force Aristophanes, against the grain of the co- 
median's own prejudice, to contribute to the philosophical foundation of pederasty begun 
by Phaedrus and Pausanias, on which Socrates eventually bases his own, intellectual, ped- 
erasty. The irony would thus be “dramatic,” i.e., it would belong to the author Plato, not to 
his character Aristophanes. See Nussbaum, “Platonic Love” 1518 n. 11. Cf. also, with quali- 
fications, Foucault, The Use of Pleasure 232—33. 
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door 8€ AQeevos Tufjud clou và Gegeva óuoxovor, xai téws uév av raides 
Gov, dte tepayia Svta tot degevos, motor rovc avdeas xai xaigovor 
OVYKOTOKXELNEVOL xai GUUTTERAEYHEVOL toic &véedot, xai eiow oŬto PéA- 
TLOTOL TOV TALSMV xai LELQAXLOV, Ate AVSEELOTATOL OvTES HvOEL. Paoli SE 
Ófj tives abtobs Gvavoybvtous eivai, pevddouevor où yàg tx’ avaroyuv- 
tiac voUro Sedat GAN Uno Bdeoous xai Avögeiag xai Gogevwnias, to 
önowv abtoig &oxatóuevot péya È vexuroiov: xai yàg teAewOEvtec 
uövor Anoßaivovarv eis và TTOATIHO dvógsc OL TOLOTTOL. 

Symp. 191e—192a 


The safest exegesis would first make sense of what Aristophanes 
professes to mean, comparing the philosophic content, which ought to 
stand or fall on its own merits, with the rest of the speech and with the 
other speeches in the dialogue, especially Socrates'. Irony could then 
emerge either as an alternative or as. a supplement to the face-value 
reading. Assessment of the dialogue's own internal logic, as well as com- 
parison with other Platonic dialogues, should precede recourse outside 
the authorship of Plato, viz. to the Aristophanic comedies. 

Aristophanes not only legitimates male-male desire, he asserts 
that it is best. He argues for his assertion on the grounds that male-male 
desire is connected to politics. This argument resonates with two themes 
sounded earlier in the dialogue, by Phaedrus and by Pausanias. The for- 
mer praises male-male relations by saying that if by some chance a city 
or armed camp could come into being made up entirely of lovers and 
their boyfriends, their desire to refrain from all that is shameful and to 
seek honor in one another's eyes would result in their city's having the 
best possible government. If such were to fight side by side, even if their 
city or army happened to be small, they would well nigh conquer all 
mankind. For an ávrjo in love would rather die than be seen in any act of 
cowardice (avavégia) by his boyfriend (178d 4-179a 2). In other words, 
lovers make the best citizen-soldiers because the private aim of impress- 
ing the beloved serves the public goal of bravery in battle. 

Pausanias plays a variation on the same theme. He argues that bar- 
barian tyrants outlaw pederasty because they are afraid of strong attach- 
ments arising among their subjects. Since proud thoughts are engen- 
dered by love, Pausanias reformulates the unwillingness to tolerate 
disgrace in battle into an unwillingness to acquiesce in tyranny. He cites 
the example of Harmodius and his lover Aristogeiton, who, in popular 
lore, dissolved the tyranny of the Peisistratids at Athens, thus clearing 
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the way for democracy (182b 6-c 7). Like Phaedrus, he mentions un- 
manliness as the crucial political defect that breeds tyranny (cf. 178d 4-6 
with 182c 7-d 2). Like Phaedrus, he sees manliness as the willingness to 
take up arms, this time not in battle, but in a tyrannicide. And like Phae- 
drus, he sees male-male relations as the breeding ground for manliness. 
Unlike Phaedrus, Pausanias is especially concerned with educa- 
tion. The mature lover is assumed to possess already the civic virtues as 
well as a modicum of philosophy.’ He can initiate his younger boyfriend 
into a world of manhood, which includes not only the basic virtue of 
manliness or physical courage, but also higher, more civilized attain- 
ments. This unofficial paideia, which Pausanias treats partly as an ideal 
not yet fully realized, partly as a system already in force, must be under- 
stood before coming to grips with Aristophanes’ elliptical praise of it.6 
That male-male relations ought to be educative was a corollary of 
the premise that adolescent youths could not normally be relied upon to 
feel erotic desire for the larger, older, bearded males who approached 
them.’ The youth could easily, however, feel friendly towards the man. 
He might even “fall in love,” a symptom of adolescent admiration which 
can still be observed, e.g., when a schoolchild falls in love with a teacher 
or older schoolmate of the same sex. Pausanias unself-consciously men- 
tions that Aristogeiton had &pwg for Harmodius but Harmodius uita 
for Aristogeiton (182c 5—7); he feels no need to explain the imbalance, 
which is taken for granted. Similarly, Phaedrus’ ideal beloved receives 


5184c 7-d 3. Philosophy in the sense of freedom of thought is another bulwark 
against tyranny at 182b 7--c 1. Hence philosophy's connection to civic virtue. 

6For initiation and pedagogy in archaic Greece and various cultures see Sergent, 
Homosexuality 11-12, 40-45, 268; also Jeanmaire, Couroi 456--60; for an opposing view see 
Dover, “Greek Homosexuality and Initiation" 116-19, 124-26. For surrogate fathering and 
tutoring in Sparta see Cartledge, “Spartan Pederasty" 22, 28. For closer application to 
fifth-century Athens, see Bremmer, “Adolescents” 142-45; Cantarella, Bisexuality 28-29, 
32-33, 51, 217; also Devereux, “Greek Pseudo-Homosexuality” 70, 77-78, 90-92; Robb, 
Literacy and Paideia 198; Price, Love and Friendship 28-29, 47-49; cf. esp. Price 184 with 
Devereux 78. 

"That the maic did not feel erotic desire for the mardeoaotne is the assumption of 
nearly every allusion to male—male relations in Greek literature and vase painting (Hal- 
perin, “Reciprocity” 63-66). A complicating factor is that chastity was considered desir- 
able in a love-object, and therefore the artistic record may present a romantically-dis- 
torted view of what normally occurred. Also contrast the Addendum to Halperin, One 
Hundred Years. 
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more esteem from the gods than his lover does precisely because he 
cherishes (é&yoxà) the lover despite feeling no eros for him (180b 1-3). 

It was the non-reciprocity of desire in pederasty which opened the 
door to education and to politics. Pausanias' ideal youth does not give in 
to his lover's importunities out of reciprocal desire; he lets the lover have 
his way because he wants something else: to be made virtuous (185a 5- 
b 4). It was the boy's very lack of desire which gave rise to the need for 
some different *coin" to attract the boy into a relationship, something 
extrinsic to a love relationship, which the older lover possessed but the 
boy did not.8 

Doubtless what the lover had to offer was often athletic coaching 
and advice. Men who had the wherewithal to hold office, however, could 
also compete for the favors of boys of their own class by graduating from 
athletic mentorship, as the boy's intellect matured, to political mentor- 
ship and even political preferment. Pausanias condemns, but thereby 
bears witness to, the fact that some Athenian youths could be bought 
with political favors and at times even had political power conferred 
upon them by their powerful lovers (184a 7-b 3; cf. 183a 2-b 2). Such 
“nepotism” is a far cry from public-spiritedness, but the fact that passion 
was not always mutual did open up male-male relations to the public 
arena in a way that heterosexual marriage was not open. As it was im- 
possible for a man to advance a wife or courtesan politically, since she 
was disqualified, there was less need to attract her into a relationship 
with such a favor. She either reciprocated desire, or was otherwise moti- 
vated to enter the relationship by social concerns as, for instance, in 
marriage. 

Obviously a son, the product of heterosexual marriage, could be 
given political preferment, but the greater disparity of age between fa- 
ther and son assured that their relationship had less political potential 
than the relationship between lover and youth. A son might wish to fol- 
low in his father's footsteps, and even to surpass him someday, but he 
would rarely be close enough on his father's heels to compete directly 
with him. The father-son and lover-youth relationships share the prop- 
erty of role-modeling. However, rivalry, a second property even more 
favorable to politicization, would have occurred more often in the lover- 
youth relationship, since rivalry arises when equality is within reach, 
hence between people who are closer in age. 


8Jarrell Robinson of the University of Chicago first pointed this out to me. 
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Little extrapolation from Phaedrus’ and Pausanias’ positions is re- 
quired to perceive the potential uses of role-modeling and rivalry. The 
greater exertions to which the lover is spurred by his desire to impress 
the beloved set a mark or serve as an exemplar which the boy will wish 
to emulate. The value of a role model for young men cannot be over- 
stated; the mature lover represents what the immature beloved aspires 
to become someday: athlete, warrior, citizen, statesman. In modern cul- 
tures, too, the interest of boys is often caught at a very early age by ath- 
letic role models. Boys often desire to have muscles like Charles Atlas or 
Mr. Olympia. Just how intensified such role-modeling could become if 
the body-builder showed a no less intense interest in the boy, and how 
gratified the boy would be if his hero should offer to exercise together 
with him, can be imagined. In the Greek world, naked wrestling will 
have had an impact at this point in the relationship? As the boy grew 
older, athletic hero worship would extend to admiration for the lover's 
Observed power and prestige among his peers and, in the case of intellec- 
tually gifted youths, to admiration for the lover's eloquence in moving 
the assembly to vote for his side of an important issue. Rhetorical skill, 
in the direct-vote democracy, would be the adult analogue of athletic 
prowess. On a more personal level, once a young man began to feel af- 
fection for his lover, the same operation of shame and honor which 
spurred the lover to greater heights would also begin to operate in the 
beloved (178e 1-3), who would desire to live up to his lover's expecta- 
tions. If, as a result of eros, the mark set by the lover was itself higher 
than he would ordinarily have striven for, or if he must constantly im- 
prove to keep ahead of his younger rival, then we can see the beginnings 
of a virtuous spiral upwards. 

Male-male relations, if not reciprocal in desire, could thus be re- 
ciprocal in their striving after excellence, and therefore could, at least 
in the ideal, take on the character of Aristotle's friendship based on 
virtue. This friendly rivalry stems from the desire to cover oneself in 
glory in the other's eyes. Phaedrus’ word for pursuit of honor (dtAotutia, 
178d 2, e 6) in fact also means rivalry or emulation. Both participants are 
taken to a higher level by their desire to outdo one another. If a signifi- 


ICE 217b 7-c 6, where Alcibiades, reversing the ordinary course of older seducing 
younger, wrestles with Socrates as a prelude to intimacy. For Pausanias' perception that 
naked athletics contribute significantly to Greek political freedom, cf. 182b 7—c 1. 

1 EN 1169a 7-13, 20—b 2; 1156b 7-12. 
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cant proportion of the entire upper class at Athens was engaged in emu- 
lation of this sort, as well as in more acrimonious competitions for hon- 
ors with fellow citizens whom they did not, at the moment, love or ad- 
mire, then the whole society must have been taken to another level by 
the military, political, and artistic excellence thereby engendered. Greek 
homosexuality, in its encouragement of emulation, seems to have 
dove-tailed with the agonistic aspect of Greek civilization as a whole. 
One can well understand how E. M. Forster could make one of his char- 
acters call male-male relationships “the mainstay of Athenian society.” 4 

This is the context in which Aristophanes praises male—male eros 
as best because it alone is political. Based on what we have learned from 
the previous speeches, his claim cannot be interpreted as ironic or co- 
medic on its face. A difference of emphasis, however, distinguishes other 
parts of Aristophanes’ speech from Phaedrus’ and Pausanias’ speeches. 
Contrary to their high public aspirations, Aristophanes exhibits a con- 
cern for the private and the material. Not honor or education but work 
and livelihood are Aristophanes’ ostensible link between pederasty and 
politics. After the circle-people are cut in two, the halves embrace one 
another, desperately seeking to grow back together again. Because they 
are unwilling to do anything apart from one another, they begin dying 
off from hunger and inactivity. As a mercy, Zeus restructures their geni- 
talia in such a way that they can copulate with one another, thus invent- 
ing sexual intercourse and human reproduction at a stroke. Under the 
new dispensation, their helpless embracing, hitherto self—destructive, 
serves the purpose of the survival of the species in two ways, one hetero- 
sexual and one homosexual. First, if man embraces woman, they gener- 
ate a child and the race is renewed. Second, if male embraces male, sati- 
ety with, or surfeit of, embracing is made possible by the new sexuality; 
the pair, satisfied temporarily, can break off their attempt to grow back 
together and turn instead to work and also their livelihood (Bios). In 
context, work and livelihood refer to actions taken to counteract the 
hunger and inactivity mentioned before; they refer to getting the neces- 
saries for survival. Only homosexual pairs are said to work. 

Why heterosexual intercourse does not generate the same satiety 
with embracing, which in turn allows people to work, is not made clear. 
The language of myth is compressed and does not exclude everything 
left unsaid; perhaps we may unpack the terse alternatives as follows: chil- 


1Quoted by Nussbaum, “Platonic Love” 1515 from Forster’s Maurice. 
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dren and work are the major contributions, respectively, of heterosexu- 
als and homosexuals. Obviously, heterosexuals also do work, but they 
work with one eye on the economic well-being of their children. Parents 
are tied down by their offspring. Homosexuals are free from this con- 
cern. They can work with both eyes on their own advancement; their at- 
tention is not divided, and their energies are not channeled into a private 
household.2 

Aristophanes now leaps from survival to politics without any inter- 
mediate steps. Between his narrative, which ends with male-male pairs 
working, and his assertion that only male—male types go into politics, 
there intervene no items which would clarify the political connection. 
We are left with only survival value as the contribution of male—male 
eros to politics. The polis may seem oddly demoted to a means of survi- 
val;B however, a parallel myth which Plato writes for Protagoras makes 
the same assumption.“ Newly created, man again begins dying off, due 
once again to incomplete operations performed on him by the gods. Af- 
ter ^weapons" and tough hide and sustenance appropriate to each have 
been lavished on the other animals, no means of survival are left which 
would be appropriate to man, who is left naked and defenseless. Pro- 
metheus steals technical wisdom, along with fire, and gives them to man. 
Man, says Protagoras, now has the wisdom necessary for life (or liveli- 
hood, Bios, 321d 4-5), but he does not have political wisdom. At this 
point people are living spread out and hence are at the mercy of stronger 
animals, who begin killing them off. Protagoras emphasizes once again 
that the demiurgic art which they now possess is enough for sustenance, 
but they lack the political art, which presumably would also provide pro- 
tection. They seek to save themselves from the beasts by banding to- 
gether and forming cities. But they do injustice to one another, at such 
close quarters, because they lack the political art. So, dispersed once 
more, they begin perishing again. Zeus, fearing lest mankind be utterly 


Rosen, Plato's Symposium 148. 

13 Aristotle, e.g., places a step between survival and the polis: the household is suffi- 
cient for daily needs, which are analogous to Aristophanes’ livelihood; but then comes the 
village for nondaily needs, and only then the polis, which is for the sake of living well (Pol. 
1252b 9-30). Aristotle admits, however, that the polis’ actual coming-into-being is for the 
sake of preserving mere life (29-30). 

14 Prt, 320c 3-323c 2. 

The theme of strength through unity and weakness in division appears also in the 
Symposium myth. The circle-men, while yet whole, were formidable in their strength and 
vigor (190b 5); Zeus says they will be weaker after he cuts them in two (d 1—2). Arís- 
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wiped out, sends shame and justice to man, as bonds of association. The 
polis, in other words, and the protection and sustenance it enables, be- 
come possible only after the other-directed virtues of justice and shame 
come to operate in man. Protagoras thus introduces virtue, not as the 
goal of politics, as Aristotle would have it, but as a necessary means to 
the end of survival. The sophist and the comedian in their myths both re- 
duce politics to its most urgent aim, survival. 

How Aristophanes' link between male-male relations and poli- 
tics fits together with Phaedrus’ and Pausanias’ treatments of the same 
theme is not immediately clear. In the dialogue, one might have ex- 
pected a progression from Aristophanes' basic level, the utility of eros in 
material survival, to a middle level consisting of the utility of eros in in- 
culcating the virtues (Phaedrus' courage and Pausanias’ moral educa- 
tion), to a higher level or culmination: the utility of eros in Socrates' 
philosophic quest. Instead, the low comes after the middle and before 
the high. 

Socrates takes up the various strands of the theme of political eros 
where the others left off (208c 1-209e 5). He appropriates dıAorıuia 
from Phaedrus (cf. 208c 3 with 178d 2, e 6). He, or Diotima, distinguishes 
between lovers who are pregnant in body and lovers who are pregnant 
in soul. This distinction picks up and elaborates Aristophanes' terse di- 
chotomy between heterosexuals who generate children and male homo- 
sexuals who generate the more valuable product of work. The preg- 
nant-in-soul are the more enviable of the two because their offspring 
are finer than human children (209c 6-d 2). These offspring, says 
Socrates, are “prudence and the rest of dgetr),” a quotation from Pausa- 
nias (cf. 209a 3 with 184d 7—e 1). The great statesmen and lawgivers Ly- 
curgus and Solon partook of this erotic pregnancy (209d 4-6). They were 
lovers who found their beloveds and desired to educated them (209b 2- 
c 2) as Pausanias said. And through touching (an ambiguous word) and 
communing with their beloveds they were able to deliver themselves 
(209c 2-3) of prudence and the greatest part of prudence: justice (209a 
5-8), i.e., Law. Their relationships were implicitly male—male.!6 The 
theme of political pederasty here reaches its culmination. 


tophanes draws the analogy between Zeus' surgery and political diaspora: the Spartans' di- 
vide-and-rule policy imposed on the Arcadians (193a 1-3). 

!8The topic of the lover—beloved discussions, out of which prudent laws are born, is 
how to be a good àvrjo (209b 4-c 2). 
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Where Socrates’ account of political eros differs from the others 
emerges when he contradicts Phaedrus. Using the latter’s own exam- 
ples of Achilles-Patroclus and Admetus-Alcestis (cf. 179b 4-180b 5 with 
208c 1-e 1), he claims that dying on another’s behalf has a different mo- 
tive from the one Phaedrus celebrated. Achilles and Alcestis actually 
died for the sake of eternal glory. When Phaedrus said that Alcestis died 
for love, he meant for love of Admetus. Socrates corrects that formula- 
tion to love-of-her-own immortal fame. His shift of eros' object, from 
another person to one's own immortality, makes eros less altruistic, but 
it also points up a problem with the ways Phaedrus and Pausanias intro- 
duced politics into eros in the first place. Socrates’ ptAotiia is literally a 
‘love-of-honor’; it is an eros. For Phaedrus, piAotwuia is a by-product of 
eros, not an eros itself. His lover does not principally desire honor; he de- 
sires a beloved first, and as a means of impressing the beloved, i.e., as a 
means to the consummation of his desire, be seeks honor and does great 
deeds. But which is more important, the honorable deeds or the eros? 
Phaedrus says that eros inspires people to excel, with the result that they 
become “like the most excellent by nature" (179a 7--8, my italics). His ex- 
ample of this most excellent of men, following Greek tradition, is Achil- 
les. The sheer generosity of Achilles in laying down his life for his friend 
would have been diminished, according to Phaedrus, had Achilles been 
motivated by eros. Achilles did not need erotic inspiration, since he had 
virtue naturally. Eros helps a lover come close to excellence, but it is 
more enviable to be natural, like Achilles. Apparently the excellence, 
not the eros, is what Phaedrus ranks highest. 

Pausanias, too, subordinates eros, when linking eros with educa- 
tion. Pausanias wants to marry two laws together, the law about ped- 
erasty and the law about education (184c 7-d 1), in order that a lover 
might have his way with his boyfriend without depriving the boyfriend of 
his nobility (184d 1-3). If the boy submits for the sake of education, his 
submission will be noble. But which is more important, love or educa- 
tion? The answer is evident in Pausanias' claim that good men *willingly 
lay down this law on themselves" only to sleep with older boys, ones 
whom they can educate (181e 3-4). That is, they curb their desires, or 
subordinate desire to the higher goal of education. This is not a pure, un- 
restrained eros such as we find in Aristophanes, but a trammeled one. 
Both Phaedrus and Pausanias want to praise eros by pointing out the 
civic benefits which accrue when eros is harnessed and its by-products 
put to use. But in praising these “higher” benefits of eros, they unwit- 
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tingly demote eros itself. Cannot eros be introduced into politics in some 
other way? 

Though they take opposite paths, both Aristophanes and Socrates 
avoid demoting eros. Aristophanes stays low. The narrative portion of 
his speech remains at the household level, nor does he claim that any 
specific virtues arise as by-products of eros. Males who desire males 
contribute more to work, but not because eros leads them to work 
harder in order to impress each other. Rather, copulation gives them a 
respite from eros (“satiety” 191c 6), where eros had previously eclipsed 
every other concern to the extent that they starved to death. In other 
words they must stop feeling eros (Ötanavoıvıo, c 7) before they can 
turn to other matters of life. Those other matters are necessary for sur- 
vival only, not good in themselves. What is good in itself is the lovers' 
embrace, wherein we would remain together all our lives and into the 
next life, if Hephaestus would grant us our wish (192d 2-e 9). Finding 
one's other half is the chief cause of our greatest happiness and blessed- 
ness (189d 2, 192b 5-c 2, 193c 3-d 5); excellence is not the goal. Work 
therefore remains subordinate to eros. Similarly, politics, the aim of 
which is also mere survival, remains subordinate to the household, i.e., 
private life and private love. Aristophanes thus praises eros for its own 
sake, though at the cost of leaving out the higher civic benefits of Phae- 
drus and Pausanias. 

Socrates, after criticizing Aristophanes for taking the low road, 
preserves Phaedrus' and Pausanias' civic benefits but on a new, different 
basis. He navigates the narrow channel between their harnessing eros to 
civics, and Aristophanes’ cessation of eros before dealing with civics, by 
redirecting eros. He contends that the object of eros properly so-called 
is not a person. We do not per se desire our beloved, who furnishes the 
beautiful medium in which we generate. Immortality is what we actually 
desire, and the beauty of the beloved acts as a trigger or catalyst to re- 


Eros leads us eig tò oixeiov (193d 2). For other cognate plays on olxog or oixía cf. 
192c 1, 193a 2 and n. 18. 

205d 10--206a 1. Socrates picks out privacy or love of “one’s own" as the heart of 
Aristophanes’ speech (again the word is oixetov; cf. 205e 6 with 193d 2). The issue is writ 
larger in Socrates’ abolition of the family as a selfish bastion of private good holding out 
against the common weal in Rep. book 5. 

19206d 7--207a 4. Cf. 206a 3-13; also 204d 2--205d 9. Beautiful bodies and souls (209b 
4—7), which might be thought to be the proper objects of eros, are demoted to the status of 
mere media. This is a separate issue from the problem of whether the ladder of love is in- 
clusive or exclusive of the lower, more personal beauties as the climber of the ladder passes 
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lease either seed or words, which in turn secure immortality for the lover 
insofar as they can, i.e., in children or fame, respectively. From Aris- 
tophanes, Socrates takes child-bearing, a topic which does not arise in 
the speeches of the others, and reformulates it into the desire to make a 
piece of you live on. On analogy with child-bearing he defines piàotia 
as the desire to make your name live on, i.e., as a higher form of the 
same desire. miAocodia is then the highest form: contemplation of an 
idea which lives on forever. Aristophanes, Phaedrus, and Pausanias 
would never have had to choose between politics and eros if they had 
realized that there could be a *desire" for political fame, a desire which 
in turn ensures civic achievement; they assumed that eros was always di- 
rected toward people. Among them, however, only Aristophanes chose 
eros. 

Why Plato would have placed Aristophanes' reductionism in an 
intervening position between the speeches of Phaedrus, Pausanias, and 
Socrates, which otherwise form a neat progression in the utility of eros, 
now becomes clearer. Socrates and Aristophanes share one thing over 
against the others: they celebrate eros for its own sake and do not subor- 
dinate it. Phaedrus and Pausanias are really praising politics, not eros. 
Theirs is not a foundation on which the true lover Socrates can build. 
The structure of the dialogue goes by fits and starts because the original 
basis of eulogy set by Phaedrus, that eros is a useful means to a noble 
end,2° put Pausanias on the wrong track, and their joint foundation 
needed to be cleared away before a new start could be made. By reduc- 
ing eros to its material essentials, Aristophanes clears away their high- 
minded distractions. Honor, excellence, education? What about embrac- 
ing someone's body, what about child-bearing? The topic was supposed 
to be eros, after all. Once Aristophanes has recalled us to the true foun- 
dations of eros, Socrates is provided with something solid on which to 
base a truly erotic diAotwia and dıAocodbia. When we assess the Sympo- 
sium from the standpoint of philosophic content alone, Aristophanes’ 
speech has the function in the dialogue of clearing away mistakes in or- 
der to make a fresh start. 


them by (Moravcsik, "Reason and Eros" 293). Nevertheless, beauty remains the medium, 
not the object, of eros all up and down the ladder. Even at the top, the Form of beauty still 
acts as trigger or catalyst to engender true virtue and to secure immortality, i.e., “the good" 
which is the proper object of eros (210d 3-6, 211d 8-212a 7). 

?0Cf. 177b 4-7. 
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Irony represents a literary category, but one hardly extraneous to 
Platonic philosophy. If the function of Aristophanes' materialism is to 
reduce the high-minded fallacies of other speakers, a second tool in 
aid of the same reductive function is irony in the form of sarcasm, or 
thinly-veiled ridicule. Just as Socrates makes gentle fun of his interlocu- 
tors in order to puncture their pretensions to knowledge and to clean the 
slate in preparation for real knowledge, so Plato uses Aristophanes as 
humorist to clear the way for Socrates. In the comedies, ridicule often 
combines with materialism to serve a similarly reductive function of 
"getting back to nature" from the distortions of political life. The body is 
employed to bring the mind or spirit back down to earth, as when in 
Acharnians, Dicaeopolis makes a travesty of the ambition and would—be 
heroism of the general Lamachus by systematically linking his military 
equipage, in which the soldier takes great pride, to anatomy and bodily 
function.” The fact that the comedies stubbornly refuse to build up 
again from the earthy level to which they reduce matters, ending instead 
in natural, carnal revelry or indulgence, does not exclude the possibility 
that Plato uses the methods of Old Comedy as far as they go, then makes 
Socrates build up from there. 

The ingredient of ridicule, so strong in the comedies, is not missing 
from Aristophanes' Symposium speech but rather is curtailed from trav- 
esty to teasing. In the peroration, Aristophanes mocks Agathon's effem- 
inacy by adducing him and Pausanias as evidence for the “real men" sec- 
tion of his speech (193b 7-c 2). He delivers the insult indirectly, however, 
putting it in the mouth of Eryximachus and pretending that the doctor, 
his nearest competitor in the speech-making contest, will wish to under- 
mine Aristophanes' speech by attaching unlikely examples to it, exam- 
ples which would contradict his claim that male-male couples are com- 
posed of the most manly men. K. J. Dover points out that Plato here 
transforms Aristophanes' vilification of Agathon in Thesmophoriazusae 
into a "bland cattiness."? Why should Aristophanes meow in private 


“For Lamachus’ pride, cf. 574, 1105-7. The flashing armour gives Dicaeopolis ver- 
tigo, so he employs the helmet plume to tickle the back of his throat to bring on relief from 
nausea (581, 584—87), using Lamachus' shield as the receiving bowl. He then offers the gen- 
eral a sexual proposition, observing "you're well-equipped” (elonAog, 592) a linking of his 
sword or spear with the comic phallus. Cf. 1118-19, where the general's spear becomes a 
sausage. 

22“Aristophanes’ Speech" 45. 
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when he roars in public? Part of the difficulty of isolating Aristophanic 
touches in the Symposium is that, compared with Dicaeopolis and 
the other comic heroes, Plato’s Aristophanes is so tame. Everything is 
muted to fit the occasion: an urbane tone would be called for when in- 
sulting one’s host at a fashionable drinking party; the easy slander which 
Aristophanes serves up to the multitude in the theater of Dionysos is in- 
appropriate in polite company, hence Plato translates Aristophanes’ ro- 
bust hectoring into a courteous mode, showing how he mutes even the 
lone personal remark by attributing it to the doctor. 

His use of the doctor as a screen or mask, however, opens up a fur- 
ther interpretation of the extent of irony in the speech as a whole. Inso- 
far as eiowveig is a gentle dissimulation or toning—down,” it is not native 
to Old Comedy; but insofar as irony consists in caustically saying the ex- 
act opposite of what one means in order to make the bite all the more 
hurtful, it certainly does occur in the comedies, and in fact both Knights 
and Acharnians exhibit a piece of sarcasm which seems reprised in the 
Symposium passage, as will be seen. 

Ihe exchange with the doctor also points to comedy in a more 
explicit way. Ostensibly, Aristophanes is shoring up a weakness in his 
speech, anticipating the direction from which the doctor's attack will 
come. However, when he cautions Eryximachus against “making a 
mockery of my speech" (xwuwößv tov Aoyov), his words can also mean 
“making my speech into a mockery."?* The doctor is thus warned not to 
interpret Aristophanes’ speech as satirical or comical: Aristophanes 
wishes to be taken seriously. He then adds the condition which would 
in effect make his speech a satire or mockery: viz. if he could seriously 
be supposed to adduce Pausanias and Agathon as examples. In other 
words, if Aristophanes’ speech actually were a satire, it would make 
sense for him to bring up his own counterexamples to signal the improb- 
ability of it all, or to act as the punch—line to a long, straight-faced expo- 
sition. But here he protests that his speech is not attempting to be funny 
in this way, and he suppresses the possibility of satire, which the doctor is 
allegedly on the verge of raising. 

In reality, Aristophanes himself is the one raising the question of 
satire, as well as calling to mind the counterexamples which refute his 


3Cf. Aristotle’s definitions: “minimizing” and “understating” one’s own attainments 
(EN 1127a 23-24, b 24). For the opposite of irony, braggadocio or buffoonery (GAaCoveia), 
and its relationship to Old as opposed to Middle Comedy, cf. EN 1128a 14—25. 

24 Cf. Dover, “Aristophanes’ Speech" n. 25. 
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central point, and putting it all into the doctor’s mouth. Does he protest 
too much? Especially his verb of choice, xwp@édetv, is suspicious when 
used by a comedian: it could be a signal that in his speech he actually is 
acting in his professional capacity, i.e., satirizing. 

Would the presence of satire undercut everything said in the 
speech, or would it necessitate some subtler interpretation? Prior to 
launching into his speech, Aristophanes had engaged the doctor in ban- 
ter about the relationship between humor and seriousness in a speech. 
Aristophanes picked the fight by wondering facetiousiy whether the re- 
calcitrance of his hiccoughs does not prove that bodily desire is too dis- 
orderly to be subordinated to the medical art, a central contention of 
Eryximachus' speech having been that medicine should regulate eros (cf. 
186c 5-d 5 with 189a 1-5). The doctor retorts that Aristophanes, by play- 
ing the jester, is starting off his own speech on the wrong foot since pre- 
sumably he hopes to be taken seriously. As a scientist Eryximachus as- 
sumes that humor detracts from a serious AöYyog or “account” (cf. 189b 1 
with b 9) and that if Aristophanes knew what he was doing, he would 
guard against using jokes. Aristophanes politely takes back his remark, 
but also corrects the misperception about his own métier of humor. He 
draws a distinction at 189b 4-7 between yeAota and xatayéAaota, which 
can be understood on analogy with a modern stand-up comedian, who 
hardly guards against using jokes (yeAoia) to make his audience laugh, 
but who does indeed fear the laughter or jeering which will greet his 
jokes should they prove unfunny or ridiculous (xatayéAaota). A come- 
dian can be a formidable opponent, a speaker to reckon with or to take 
seriously, precisely if he does use humor successfully. This distinction 
goes over the head of Eryximachus, as is evident from the fact that he 
now makes his demand that the comedian give a serious “account” (b 9). 
In the event, Aristophanes does not oblige but couches his formidable 
speech in the medium of humor, thus illustrating his distinction and 
proving himself the best speaker so far. He wraps up his speech with 
the words “This, Eryximachus, is my ‘account’... a type different from 
yours” (193d 6-7). 

Thus when Aristophanes pretends that it is the doctor who raises 
the question of satire (he repeats the word, xwuwörong, just after the 
above statement of differing accounts), he is attributing an acute inter- 
pretation to a man of obtuse taste, an unlikely quarter from which to 
hear subtle parody. He could be worried that the doctor, noticing that 
counterexamples inhabit the very room in which they sit, will simplisti- 
cally point them out as flaws in his argument, assuming the joke is on 
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Aristophanes. A related possibility, however, is that Aristophanes hopes 
the doctor has learned a lesson from this illustration of the uses of hu- 
mor; to cap the lesson he here puts Eryximachus in a position to show 
whether or not he now understands the nature of satire: humor does no 
harm to a satirist’s speech but only injures the objects that the speech 
holds up to derision, in this case the person of Agathon and the prior 
contentions of Phaedrus, Pausanias, and Eryximachus himself. Nor does 
humor necessarily detract from the seriousness of an account; on the 
contrary, the comic monstrosity of the circle-people renders Aristopha- 
nes’ contentions memorable precisely because it evokes laughter and de- 
light. Because Eryximachus’ cosmology of eros is only gently satirized in 
Aristophanes’ speech,” the doctor is pleased to admit that the speech 
does qualify as an “account,” saying he will obey Aristophanes' injunc- 
tion not to satirize it (189e 2), i.e., simplistically point out the absurdities 
in it, since he realizes that he is no match for the comedian at that game. 
In other words he finally accepts Aristophanes' initial distinction be- 
tween playing the fool and being one. 

Pausanias and Agathon bear the brunt of the satire, Pausanias for 
considering himself a manly educator, and Agathon as the unlikely prod- 
uct of that education. Plato takes the material about education-to-man- 
liness and the formation of politicians straight out of the plays. For ex- 
ample at Knights 423-28 and 1240-43, the proletarian sausage-seller 
describes how his early education befits him to take the job of the poli- 
tician Cleon, his rival èọaotńg for the heart of Demos. The first of his 
low-life practices has a sexual subtext but in fact only entails stealing 
meat. 


SAUSAGE-SELLER: And they never noticed I did it either. But if one of 
them did see, I would hide it between my legs .. . ; so when an àvrjo among 
the politicians saw me do it, he said, “It is inevitable that this rag will go 
on to govern the people!" 


CHORUS: He equated those well! But it's obvious where his understanding 
came from. The facts that ... you stole, and your memxtdés held the meat. 


?5Bury, The Symposium of Plato xxxiii: "Aristophanes regards as xatayéAaota the- 
ories such as those of Eryximachus and his fellow-Asclepiads. [His wish to parody] helps 
throw light on the relative position of the speeches. . . .” The comedian jockeys for the po- 
sition right behind Eryximachus by pretending to be incapacitated by hiccoughs so that he 
will be able to parody the doctor, according to Reckford, Aristophanes’ Old-and-New 
Comedy 70. 
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Hiding the stolen goods becomes a pantomime for sexual passivity, and 
passivity in turn evokes an understanding or sympathy in the politician 
upon which is predicated his ability to predict the boy’s political future: it 
takes one to know one. In Aristophanes’ caricature, there is just no sub- 
stitute for early pathicity in the making of a statesman. This becomes 
more explicit, if that is possible, in the sausage-seller’s second low-life 
practice: male prostitution. At 1240-43, Cleon is shocked at having been 
out-politicianed by a nobody, and asks him “What in the world was your 
trade when you were growing to manhood (gEavégovpevoc)?” He re- 
sponds, “I was a sausage-seller and also Biveoxöumv2® a little.” With this 
revelation Cleon gives up all hope of recouping his political fortunes. 
The connection between pathic behavior and public speaking is only too 
clear to Cleon. 

Especially relevant to the Symposium is the larger joke of Knights 
about class and education into which the prostitution joke fits. Aris- 
tophanes wished to show that the new politicians, of whom Cleon was 
only the latest in a succession, were vulgarians?’ who acquired their 
wealth *in trade." He therefore represents them as slaves and traders, 
classes far lower than that to which they actually belonged. The lowest of 
them all, the sausage-seller, beats them at being base, and thereby re- 
veals their true nature. The sausage-seller lacks an upper-class groom- 
ing in the pederastic ambiance of the gymnasia? that supplied Ath- 
ens with most of her politicians, but the low-life jobs he did as a boy 
amounted to the same thing: shameless submission. Sexual passivity is a 
habit one can acquire as easily from growing up among the urban rabble 
as from a sophisticated upper-class paideia. The play punctures the gov- 
erning class' pretensions to sophistication by linking elite pederasty with 
common prostitution. The joke, and Aristophanes' distortion, would 
lose pointedness if elite pederasty were not in fact connected to the 
wrestling schools and boys' education. When Pausanias justifies his 
“higher” (181c 2) pederasty as a form of pedagogy, in contrast to the vul- 


?6Cf. above, n. 2 for the same word and point. 
27S AUS. GAN, yá0', OSE povozy ExiotapaL 

MARV YOORPATOV, «ai tatta HEVTOL nana xaxàc. 

DEMOSTH. ovii OE uóvov EpAonpev, Ou xai xaxà xaxüc. 

fj önnaywyia yao ot xoóc uovoutoó 

EU’ Eotiv àv6oóc . . . TOUG 1oÓ7tOvG 

GAN eis Gut .... (Eq. 188-92) 
?3Depicted in the mise en scène of the Lysis (203a-207c). 
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gar, who take no thought for educating the boy, his elitism provokes a 
similar satire from Plato’s Aristophanes. 

Aristophanes takes exception to the moralism in which Pausanias 
cloaks his pederasty as much as to the desire itself. Frankness, not justifi- 
cation, characterizes the desire for sex in comedy. Pausanias is so con- 
ventional2? that he proposes legal reform to square his private desire 
with convention: “There ought to be a law” (181d 7; cf. 184c 7-d 1, e 2-3). 
He maintains that pederasty, far from being inferior to heterosexuality, 
is capable of superiority. This appeal to the aristocratic impulse in Greek 
morality is hopelessly paradoxical from the populist perspective of 
which Old Comedy never loses sight. Aristophanes accepts the premise 
that heterosexual love is demotic, and follows the logic through. Pausa- 
nias’ two-tier hierarchy of vulgar lovers vs. socially-concerned lovers 
becomes a three-tier hierarchy of convention-breakers (191d 6-192a 7): 
starting with adulterers and adulteresses, then moving to lesbians, and 
only then to the elite pederasts and their boys. The conventionally- 
embarrassing lesbians are equally a minority and ought by equal logic to 
constitute an elite. This parody is not pure humor or nonsense, but a 
mixture of the serious with the humorous as promised: spearing Pausa- 
nias' conventionalism helps to explicate Aristophanes' own serious doc- 
trine that eros knows no bounds, owns no legal master. 

Pausanias glosses over?! the precise mechanics of what the boys 
must do to earn their deern. Aristophanes joyfully lays it bare: the boys 
lie down alongside (ovyxataxeipvevot) and entwine themselves around 
(ovunenkeyuevoi) the men. The manly excellence engendered thereby 
turns these boys, and these alone, into &vóoec (192a 6-7). It is significant 
that Knights exhibits the same irony in regard to the connection between 
submission and manliness. Specifically there is a play on the special 
meanings of the term avy: “he-man” but also “leader” or “big man.” 
The character Demosthenes cynically employs the term even while at- 


22Cf. Dover, “Eros and Nomos” 31-42. 

30 Cf. Pausanias at 181a 7-b 3, c 1-4 with the connotation of Aristophanes’ ot moAAot 
at 191d 8. 

3On euphemism in Pausanias and literary representations of sex generally, cf. 
Dover, Symposium 3 and ad loc. 180c 1; GH 83-84. 

32The sausage-seller is recruited for the oligarchic coup by the reactionary Demos- 
thenes with the promise that he will become a very great üvne (177-79). He is incredulous: 
“How will I, a sausage-seller, become an àvrjo?" Since he is obviously an adult male al- 
ready, the more specific denotation *big man" is inescapable. 
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tributing to political life the least manly activities imaginable.33 A clearer 
case of the identical] irony is Acharnians 77—79, where Dicaeopolis is cut- 
ting down the Athenian ambassador to Persia. When the ambassador re- 
lates that the barbarians consider to be àvóosc only those who can eat 
and drink hugely, Dicaeopolis scornfully tacks on an Athenian analogy 
to the Persian he-men: *—like we consider Aatxaotas and Xatasıı'yo- 
vac [sc. to be &vöpeg].” Politics has become so new-fangled that all the 
politicians are pathics: the "big men" no longer include “real men." The 
clash of definitions is an opportunity for wry humor. Dicaeopolis does 
not include himself in the “we” who consider them real men; rather, in 
saying the opposite of what he actually intends, he employs irony. It is 
likely that Plato puts in Aristophanes' mouth the same irony that Aris- 
tophanes put in the mouths of his characters. 

Similar plays on the words and concepts of masculinity issue from 
Aristophanes in the Symposium. For a boy to submit to physical indig- 
nity raised serious questions about his ability and willingness to defend 
himself; it therefore called into question his future ability to defend his 
city. Phaedrus’ and Pausanias’ praise of pederasty for inculcating dv- 
deeia is clearly open to the vulgar objection that pederasty inculcated 
quite the opposite. Having pinpointed the physical acts as far as possible 
in polite company, Aristophanes pushes the envelope of his competitors' 
laudation of the boys, deeming them dvögeiotaroı. Then he anticipates 
another potential objection: "Admittedly, some say that they are shame- 
less. But they are liars, for not through shamelessness do they do it, but 
through daring and courage" (192a 2-4). “Shameless” is Aristophanes' 
own word in the comedies for passive types and politicians,* since 
shame is one of the social weapons which keep behavior within the 
bounds of convention. In working from shamelessness to daring Aris- 
tophanes deftly turns unconventionality to aristocratic use: the shame- 
less are not afraid to meet with opprobrium or social stigma; a better 
word for them would be daring. The word for courage, üvögeia, is the 
same as the word for manliness, so Aristophanes now has all the links in 
his chain: the unmanly boys may seem shameless, but are actually daring; 
now daring is a form of courage, and courage is but manliness. So the un- 
manly boys are manly, Q.E.D. The comedian manipulates these para- 
doxes with an eye to their humorous potential but also continues to ex- 
plicate his own doctrine of eros: we love what we are. 


33". . év novraveio Aavxdioeu" (Eq. 167) 
34“Shamelessness, sole Protectress of politicians" (Eg. 324—25; cf. 385, 397, 409). 
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A statement of this doctrine follows the final word of laudation 
for the boys, dopevania. Because boys are “masculine—looking,” they 
cleave to men, an odd motive except for the elaboration: "clinging to 
what resembles themselves" (tò ópotov avtoic, sc. in looks, picking up 
the & in àgoevozía). In consequence of having been sundered from 
our other halves, we always desire an alter-ego, or second self. True 
lovers were once kindred or cognate because they were born together; 
hence the doctrine is reprised as: “clinging to what is akin” (tò ovyyevéc, 
192b 5). The boys cling to men because they are akin to men. It might be 
objected that boys who are used like women must be akin to women, but 
Aristophanes works out the inevitable logic which his myth has set in 
motion. It stands to reason that a male-male circle man, possessing no 
admixture of the feminine, was more masculine than the other combina- 
tions: a woman—man or a woman-woman. The all-male circle man is 
naturally all-manly. His halves, who were totally masculine when to- 
gether, must be deemed masculine when apart as well. The only way to 
tell which boys once comprised the whole man—nowadays when no one 
has ever seen one—is to look at their preferences (191e 6-8). A boy who 
prefers men is ipso facto manly because his preference proves him part 
of the original male. That the junior partner might ever be called upon to 
play a female role is passed over in silence. In fact, the real effeminates 
are heterosexual males, an astounding reversal but a logical result of the 
same argument. The original third gender, the androgyne, may have dis- 
appeared, but the name remains as a term of opprobrium (189d 7-e 5). 
Heterosexual males hate to be termed effeminate, but their preference 
proves that they were once half female: the dıloyvvalixes derive from 
the androgyne (191d 6-7). This reversal of masculinities is the logical 
extreme of Pausanias’ aristocratic, or arrhenocratic, argument that 
males are the superior sex (181c 4-6), hence love for males is superior 
love (a 7-b 1 with b 8-c 4), hence men who experience this love are su- 
perior men (b 1-2). 

The kernel of doctrine, when extricated from its mythical husk, is 
not “opposites attract," but rather “like loves like." Eryximachus had al- 
ready formulated this doctrine and its corollary, *opposites repel," into a 
cosmological and metaphysical principle.55 Aristophanes merely draws 
out the implications. If you love a woman, you must resemble a woman, 
since the opposite of woman would be repelled by her and seek his own 


35186b 5-7, d 1-e 1, 187a 3—c 4, 188a 2-8. 
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kind instead. Loving tò Óuotov is the essence of the myth of Siamese 
twins sundered; each loves his mirror image. Homosexuality, one type of 
loving the same, accords better with this principle of nature than loving 
the opposite sex does. Incest with a sibling is closer yet to having a cog- 
nate second self, or to finding the twin who was born along with oneself. 
If we admit that the circle-people never existed, or that in any case the 
only hope in these latter days is to approximate the reunion (193c 5-8), 
then self-love emerges as the most natural love of all, since oneself is 
the standard against which the likeness or unlikeness of every other is 
judged. This egocentrism is characteristic of Aristophanic heroes and 
ties in with the low, materialist view of the speech as a whole. Nothing of 
the generosity% which Phaedrus celebrates can be genuine on this view. 
Even the willingness to educate another, as in Pausanias' account, must 
mask an egoistic motive: to have sex. The foundation of Aristophanes' 
myth seems to be an insight into the centrality (not necessarily the good- 
ness) of self-love. Love cannot easily be extended very far from home. 
Foremost among our loves is our own: our self first, people like us sec- 
ond, the Other last.?? This is not a reductio ad absurdum of the principle 
“like loves like.” Aristophanes accepts the principle. He objects to the 
benign view of said principle. He reduces to absurdity the notion that de- 
sire, by definition selfish, makes you generous or manly or anything else. 

Aristophanes' primary targets are the transience and non-reci- 
procity of pederasty. Pausanias contended that true love should be per- 
manent, and Aristophanes echoes his cc tov Blov &xavra OVVEOOUEVOL 
xal xotfj ovußwoouevo, (181d 4-5) with xai ot dvatedotivtes per’ 
GAAHA@V Suk Biou ovtoi eiow (192c 2-3). Lifetime duration is evidence 
that a pair were erotically meant for one another. In the male—male case, 
however, lifetime duration is problematic since it describes neither the 
nature nor the conventions of Greek pederastic relationships. Typically 
as the boy matured, his eros would be directed outside the relationship 
toward boys younger than himself. He might not wish simultaneously to 
break off relations with his own older lover, since the non-erotic bene- 
‘fits which accrue from that relationship need not compete with the erotic 
benefits of his new relationship. However, as his beard grew, he was con- 


36In Phaedrus’ ideal couple, each partner cherishes (&yasG) the other (180b 2-3) to 
the extent of being willing to die on one another’s behalf. 
37Cf£ nn. 17 and 18. 
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sidered less and less attractive to a lover.?® Moreover, convention dic- 
tated in no uncertain terms that young men should discontinue the role 
of naig or £Epwuevog after reaching adulthood.?? 

Nevertheless, Pausanias’ litmus test of a *uranian" lover (181d 1-7) 
is that he is prepared to associate with the same person for an entire life- 
time and not, once he has made a conquest, run away to another. Behind 
Pausanias’ general statement is a commendation of his own fidelity to 
Agathon, continuing despite the fact that the latter was all grown up. 
The drama in which Plato embeds the speech, however, makes Pau- 
sanias' self-recommendation poignant. Agathon has begun beforehand 
to flirt openly with Socrates (175c 6—e 10), and it must be evident to all 
present that the young man's recent triumph in the tragedy contest (175e 
5-7, 174a 6-7) has gone to his head and that he will now attempt to leave 
Pausanias for bigger game. When Aristophanes wonders aloud whether 
Pausanias and Agathon have found their other halves,*! his words take 
on an added weight of irony, to the extent that the faultline in their rela- 
tionship has grown wider since the evening began. 

At the base of this musical chairs game is the non-reciprocity of 
eros. The emphasis on education in Pausanias’ speech is his way of rec- 
ommending what he brings to his own relationship with Agathon. It is 


38The majority cannot wait until the beard begins, Pausanias implies (181d 1-2 with 
d 5-e 5). The most likely physical slur in Thesmophoriazusae to have been true of the his- 
torical Agathon is that he deliberately shaved his beard (e.g., 31-33, 188-92, 215-35). 
Aristophanes’ Agathon dresses as a woman, affects, or possesses naturally, a high voice, 
and apparently keeps himself smooth for all male comers. Old Comedy always views ho- 
mosexuality through a heterosexual lens, however, and weighed against Plato's portrait in 
the Symposium, the historical likelihood is that Agathon shaved in order to retain his 
youth or boyishness rather than to affect womanliness (cf. GH 144), and that he did so not 
for just anyone but for Pausanias, as Agathon's beard grew and their relationship never- 
theless continued. Agathon was in his early thirties in 416, the dramatic date of the Sympo- 
SIUM. 

39A catch-22 of Pausanias’ speech which Aristophanes exploits is that Pausanias 
wishes to lay claim, on behalf of pederasty, to both longevity and manliness, while conven- 
tionally, the longer Agathon remained a junior partner, the worse the avavéoia attributed 
to him. 

^ Pausanias is known to have been loyal enough to follow Agathon into exile when 
the latter left Athens for Macedon after 411 (Aelian VH ii 21). 

^He raises the possibility that they are among the lucky ones who discover and 
meet the ones meant for them, i.e., who become permanent couples, which “few at the 
present time do" (193b 4--7). 
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assumed that Agathon does not desire him in return; if he did, Pausanias 
would have to admit that he himself sometimes plays a passive role. His 
partner, one of the most intellectual young men in Athens, an aspirant to 
the ranks of the great tragedians, may plausibly have valued education 
as highly as Pausanias’ speech commends it. If Pausanias has kept Aga- 
thon interested up to now by offering education, he stands no chance 
against Socrates, the educator par excellence. On Socrates’ arrival 
Agathon calls for him to lie down beside him in the hope that by touch- 
ing the wise man he too may enjoy the idea which kept Socrates in soli- 
tary excogitation on the porch (175c 8-d 2). Like Alcibiades later in the 
dialogue, Agathon is offering his beauty in exchange for wisdom. To this 
Socrates cattily responds that if touching was a conduit for wisdom, then 
Agathon's friendliness might have some point. Under guise of deprecat- 
ing his own wisdom, Socrates manages to show that he guesses Aga- 
thon's motive for wanting to start a relationship with an unattractive 
fifty-year-old: the untapped potential of his young mind (175e 4). Aga- 
thon has been reared on this unequal, and unerotic, type of transaction. 

Non-reciprocity is the major target in Aristophanes' satire of ped- 
erasty because he refuses to subordinate desire. His myth squarely con- 
tradicts unequal transactions paid in differing coins; he envisions part- 
ners of the same age because they are coeval halves of the same whole. 
Only in his ostensible praise of pederasty does Aristophanes allow him- 
self to contradict this fundamental tenet. When a boy welcomes the 
man's embrace, the welcoming (192a 5) is evidence that the boy's nature 
is a slice from the all-male whole (191e 6—192a 1). His nature is driving 
him to reunite (doe. as opposed to Uno tot vöuov, 192b 1-2). The wel- 
coming and the embrace are eros by definition: eros is defined as the de- 
sire to embrace and reunite; it tries to make one out of two, with a view 
to healing the wound in our ancient nature.^? No desire differential can 
obtain between the adult-male half and the boy half or else the myth 
loses its explanatory power. Yet Aristophanes does not call the boys' 
feelings eros; instead he says the boys dıAoücı the men. In other words, 
prior to the advent of eros, boys of Lysis' age do not like girls or want to 
play with them. Boys stick to their own kind (to ópotov): they wish to be 
included in the company of men. If they did prefer girls at that age, they 


42191c 8-d 3. For the thesis that the embrace equals eros, cf. the repetitions of 
GuuxA£x0O (a 7, b 3, c 4, including the boys in question: e 8). Eros is distinctly not sex: Zeus 
devised sex as an anodyne for eros because the goal of eros, permanent bodily reunion or 
fusion, could never be achieved (191a 5—b 1, b 5-c 8). 
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really would seem girlish or unmanly. This love-of-same is indeed pri- 
mary, as required by the myth of primordial origins, but it is also cru- 
cially different from eros. 

Aristophanes then juxtaposes eros and otiia in a formula which 
clarifies the disjunction: “in every way, then, this type becomes both 
nawdepaorng and dılegaorng” (192b 3-4), the latter term, friendly-to- 
wards—his-lover, referring to his disposition in boyhood, the former 
term, boy-lover, referring to his disposition in manhood.# In boyhood 
there is no eros. Only after the boy grows up does he become a pederast 
in his turn (&xeióàv 6& àvógoO0001, nndepactoücı, 192a 7-b 1). Aris- 
tophanes winks at the fact that his entire ostensible case for pederasty, 
including his above statement that pederasty occurs by nature, is riding 
on whether it is an observable fact that boys feel eros for males from 
an early age. His naturalistic explanation having failed, the unstated al- 
ternative explanation of the boys’ copy—cat behavior, in the context of 
sending up Pausanias' education-to-manliness, is habituation-to-ef- 
feminacy. The passives veÀeco0évvec^^ and àvógo0G0t5 both recall 
Aristophanes’ word &Eavöpoüuevog in Knights.“ The crucial thing was 
what the Sausage-seller did during his formative years, and similarly 
with boys in general. 

The modern categories of nature and nurture were also ancient al- 
ternatives. Aristotle in a pertinent passage (EN 1148b 27-35) writes that 
desire for sexual intercourse with other males emerges in some cases by 
nature, in some cases “from habit... e.g., for those who have been vio- 
lated (6BouGou£voic) from the time they were boys.” The participle 
would connote rape in a legal context because the act, if imposed by 
force, constituted legally actionable hybris, i.e., depriving a citizen of his 
rights. In an ethical context the term is ambiguous because convention- 
ally the reverse was also true: deliberate submission was tantamount to 
giving up one's own citizen status, *? though the dishonor was not legally 


^ Dover, Symposium ad loc.; Halperin, “Reciprocity” 66. 

44“When they reach maturity" but also “when they have been perfected.” 

45“When they become men” but also “when they have been made into men" or 
“into &vögeg,” picking up the specific sense “big men" from the end of the previous sen- 
tence, &xoBaivouaty sic và nord Gvioes of torota, which means not “go into poli- 
tics" but “end up in politics as big men" or “turn into big men in politics." 

*5See above. 

47He adds that the passive role cannot be considered weakness-of-will in natural 
. homosexuals any more than in women. 
4$ GH 104; Halperin “Reciprocity” n. 17. 
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actionable unless money exchanged hands. Greek popular morality 
could not comprehend submission without recourse to the concepts of 
forcible rape, bribery, or, in the case of political aspirants, a shameless 
utilitarian calculation that servility today will secure power tomorrow. 

Aristophanes plays to the latter audience with his paradox that the 
ostensible big men had to sleep their way to the top. When Pausanias 
first introduces the higher love of boys (181c 3—4), he feels the need to 
deny the popular equation with hybris, saying pederasty “takes no part 
in outrage" (UBoews Guoigov). In context Pausanias refers either back 
to the vulgar, datAo. pederasts, who operate “with a view only to the 
act, not caring whether it is done nobly or not" (181b 2-6), i.e., with no 
thought for education, or else forward in the speech to seduction (d 5-6) 
of the young, akin to our statutory rape. Forcible rape is excluded by the 
context in either case, so it is possible that Aristotle's use of the same 
word refers not to rape but to habituation caused by ordinary pederastic 
practice. It is more likely, however, that a popularly-conceived notion of 
“outrage” conflated the concept of actual violence against the person 
with the concept of a consensual act which seemed equally to violate or 
cross a natural boundary. In either case, fewer boys "grow up to be ped- 
erasts" by nature than are habituated into it by practice and role--model- 
ing. 

The proper interpretation of Aristophanes’ loving-10-Ópotov is 
not the naturalistic explanation he ostensibly gives—that the boys “de- 
sire what they are destined to become,” but the social explanation he 
implies: they are “destined to become what they admire.” No such role— 
modeling or aspiration obtains in the man—woman case, hence its rela- 
tive inertia and longevity. Transience is the down side of pederasty's rest- 
lessness, its preoccupation with achievement and upward motion. One 
must always advance to the next, search for a better. The most lasting im- 
age of the speech, at which Aristophanes now arrives, that of two lovers 
lying together with Hephaestus standing over them, ready to grant their 
wish to remain together day and night, to fuse with one another, simulta- 
neously leaving this world and entering the next as one, is the incarna- 
tion of reciprocal eros, which is principally man-woman.® 


#Cf, Ares and Aphrodite bound together in the Homeric source (Od. 8.266—366). 
Also cf. Xenophon, Symposium 8.21: "The boy does not share with the man, like a woman 
does, the pleasure of sexual intercourse, but looks on, sober, at one drunk with Aphro- 
dite,” and 8.3, where a man &vteoüxat by his wife. Thus Xenophon's Socrates agrees not 
with Plato's Socrates but with Plato's Aristophanes. 
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Aristophanes as we know him from the comedies is so exotic a 
mixture of egoist and moralist, political conservative and sexual liber- 
tine, that his precise stance on a given issue is rarely uncovered without 
surprise. Plato’s portrait preserves this mercurial aspect, keeping the co- 
median in character while making use of what was solid in his satire on 
pederasty. From Plato’s point of view, Aristophanes was blind to the po- 
tential of a restless, striving, upward eros when applied to the theoreti- 
cal life; to channel eros completely into the private household was to 
achieve a lower perfection than man is capable of. The volatility and po- 
tential destructiveness of such restless eros when it attempts to “deliver 
itself" in practical politics, rather than to philosophizing, however, is sig- 
naled in the dialogue by the reckless intrusion of Alcibiades, who within 
a year will evoke an erotic response in the Athenians (Thucydides 
6.24.3), which will lead to military and political disaster. The divine mad- 
ness of Socrates' eros is not for everyone, since even in promising na- 
tures, such as that of Alcibiades, the divine is too quickly forgotten, and 
all that remains is madness. Possibly that is why Plato wrote for Aris- 
tophanes the most affecting speech in the dialogue: so that the majority 
of us would eschew restless striving in favor of settling down with some- 
one whom eros tells us is our other half. 


PAUL W. LUDWIG 
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ALEXANDER AND PERSIAN WOMEN 


Perhaps the most dominant symbol of conquest in Greek literature 
is that of the captive woman, the wife, the mother, the daughter of some 
once great warrior now slave and perhaps concubine to the man who 
killed him. It is the image of Andromache led away to do demeaning 
work for some Greek that most haunts Hector when he foresees defeat; 
he hopes he is dead before it happens (ZI. 6.450-65). As the quarrel over 
Chryseis and Briseis demonstrates (Il. 1.26—31, 110—85), possession of 
the women of your enemy both symbolizes victory and is victory.! The 
family of Alexander's mother, the Aeacids, asserted their essential Hel- 
lenism via connection to the great saga of Troy, not only by claiming 
descent from Achilles, through his son Neoptolemus, but also from An- 
dromache, the captive of Neoptolemus.? 

The strong influence of the story of Troy in Greek literature has 
created the image of a male Greek conquering and taking captive an 
Asian woman.3 By the fifth century Greeks had defined themselves as 
superior because they had defeated Asians, Trojans and Persians had 
been conflated, and by then both were characterized as mere barbar- 
ians.* Thus the capture of Asian women by Greeks could be understood 
as part of the victory of civilization over barbarism. 

It is not incidental that the image is primarily one of a captive 
woman rather than a captive child; from the point of view of the ancient 


1A woman's suicide in order to avoid being a captive thus robs the victor, in a sense, 
of victory. Plutarch (Anton. 84-86) reports that Cleopatra VII killed herself in order to 
prevent herself from being paraded in Octavian's triumph as part of his victory over 
Antony. Darius' mother, Sisygambis, is said to have killed herself after the death of Alex- 
ander because she knew that she would then be treated like a real captive (Curt. 10.5.19- 
25; Just. 13.1.5-6; Diod. 17.118.3). Such deaths were usually seen as heroic, proof that the 
women in question had honored the glory of the men of the family; see below. 

"Euripides (Andr. 1239-49) traces the Aeacids back to the union of Andromache 
(gunaika d'aichmaloton) and Neoptolemus (also called Pyrrhus). Paus. 1.11.2 does the 
same. Pindar (Nem. 4.51, 7.35-40) speaks of Neoptolemus as the ancestor of the rulers of 
Molossia without mentioning Andromache. See Hammond, Epirus 384—85, 505, 563, for 
further discussion and reference to a female member of the house named "Andromache." 
The marriage of an Aeacid to a member of a Chaonian dynasty which claimed descent 
from Helenus added another supposed Trojan element to the bloodline (see Heckel, 
“Polyxena” 81-82 for references). 

3See Il. 2.354—56, 3.301, 4.161—63, 6.454—65, 24.731—76. Euripides' Trojan Women, as 
well as his Hecuba and Andromache, focus on the plight of captured women. 

^Croally, Polemic 85, 103; Hall, “Asia Unmanned” 114. 
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world, the woman is the more compelling figure^ More important, 
women, perhaps because they themselves could not generate status eas-. 
ily, were perceived to have axioma (‘reputation’),6 to carry the status of 
their fathers and/or husbands or sons with them, status which could then 
be transmitted to the male who possessed them—thus the importance of 
Andromache, widow of the greatest Trojan warrior. 

Sexual possession of these bearers of status, whether legitimated 
by marriage or not, was a particularly powerful symbol of victory—a 
kind of second victory, both sexual and military, over the males to whom 
the women had belonged. Victory as rape and conquest as sexual union 
were commonplaces of Greek literature, metaphors but more than 
metaphors.’ 

Thus, that Alexander came into control of the women of the Per- 
sian royal family and other women of the Persian elite after the battle of 
Issus in 333 meant both that he had achieved a real victory and that he 
had acquired a potent set of symbols of that victory which he could ma- 
nipulate to his own ends in the varying contexts of Macedonian, Greek, 
and Persian audiences. However, these Persian women were or could be, 
thanks to another old Greek literary tradition, dangerously ambiguous 
symbols to the Greeks and Macedonians. This tradition insisted that Per- 
sian monarchy had lost its original toughness by the fourth century and 
had become overly steeped in luxury. Much of this decadence was under- 
stood as effeminacy, often blamed on the role of royal women, especially 
in the education of princes (e.g., Plato Laws 3.694a-696a). If anything, 


5References to captive children (e.g., II. 4.161-63, 24.36) are almost always linked 
with references to captive women, whereas women are not infrequently mentioned alone. 
When children are killed, as in the case of Astyanax (Eur. Andr. 710-89), the focus seems 
to be on the horror for the mother rather than on the murder itself. In all likelihood, many 
real children quickly met the fate ascribed to Hector’s son. The ancient world, less inclined 
than our own to be sentimental about very young children, would tend to find the woman 
a more pathetic figure than the child. See Pritchett, War 203—82, esp. 238-40, on the treat- 
ment of captives in classical times and Schaps, “Women” 202-6 on the treatment of 
women. 

6For instance, Diodorus speaks of the axioma (‘rank’, ‘reputation’) of Sisygambis, 
mother of Darius (17.38.1) and that of Olympias, wife of Philip II and mother of Alexander 
(19.11.2), and Plutarch refers to the axiöma and time (‘honor’) of Phila, because she was the 
daughter of Antipater and the widow of Craterus (Dem. 14.2). He explains that Demetrius 
acquired the throne of Macedonia partly because his wife was the daughter of Antipater 
(37.3). 

7See discussion and references in Hall, “Asia Unmanned” 110-12 and Lerner, Patri- 
archy 77-86. 
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Greek tradition exaggerated the power and influence of royal Persian 
women, particularly the mothers of kings. Stories of scheming and se- 
ductive queens playing succession politics abounded.® 

As is now generally recognized, most of this tradition is false? a 
product of the Hellenic inclination to conceptualize in terms of polarities 
and to associate two different sorts of “others,” the foreigner and the 
female, coupled with Hellenic suspicion of the role of women in mon- 
archy," and envy of the comparatively rich Persian culture. Greeks 
claimed to pride themselves on their austerity and to disdain the mate- 
rial wealth of the Persians, but in practice proved vulnerable to it. In 
fact, a considerable part of the appeal and motivation for warfare in gen- 
eral and the Graeco-Macedonian conquest of the Persian Empire in 
particular was the acquisition of that wealth and luxury supposedly so 
disdained and so often associated with women.?? 

Whatever one believes about the ethnicity of ancient Macedoni- 
ans, one cannot assume that Macedonian views were identical to those 


8See discussions in Sancisi- Weerdenberg, "Atossa" and “Decadence”; Hall, Barbar- 
ian 95, 209 and Briant, “Décadence” as well as Carney, “Influence” 320—22. 

See Sancisi- Weerdenberg, “Atossa” and “Decadence”; Briant, “Décadence”; Hall, 
Barbarian 95. Carney, “Influence” 320-21 suggests that while the public image of Achae- 
menid monarchy clearly does not involve royal women and that the theme of the scheming 
royal seductress is just that, Achaemenid women probably did play a role in succession 
politics. Brosius, Women 187-88 denies this, concluding that the king's mother had “no 
formal political power," but that she could use her personal wealth to support her son or 
family. 

10Sancisi-Weerdenberg,”Decadence” 37-44; Hall, Barbarian 201-2 and “Asia Un- 
manned" 110; Brosius, Women 188. 

USancisi-Weerdenberg, “Decadence” 37-38 connects objection to Persian royal 
women's political role to Greek insistence on a clear division between public and private, 
as does Carney, “Influence” 321, who notes that Greek sources saw the role of Argead 
women in Macedonian monarchy in the same way, for similar reasons. 

2For instance, Herodotus (9.83) makes Pausanias, victor at Plataea, a patron of 
Spartan austerity, yet this same Pausanias was later accused of treasonous dealings with the 
Persians, accusations which ultimately led to his death (Thuc. 1.95, 131-34). Similar charges 
were later made against Themistocles (Thuc. 1.135) and would be lodged against genera- 
tions of later Greek politicians (see Harvey, “Dona Ferentes" 76-117). It is often difficult to 
say how many of the charges were true, but clearly tradition saw Greeks as vulnerable to 
the influence of Persian gold. There was also something of wishful thinking in the deca- 
dence theme for fourth-century Greeks. Although no longer so dominant militarily, the 
Persians had been able to use their great wealth quite effectively for more than fifty years 
to effect the outcome of Greek political affairs. 

13See the discussion in Austin, “Alexander” 197-207. 
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of southern Greeks. Certainly past Macedonian dealings with the Per- 
sians were quite different from those of the Athenians or Spartans. On 
the other hand, both Philip and Alexander were willing to use Greek 
tradition to their own ends, as in the suggestion that the Graeco—Mace- 
donian invasion of Asia was revenge for the Persian invasion of the early 
fifth century (Arr. 2.14.4; Curt. 4.1.10-11). 

Surviving evidence indicates Macedonian attitudes to Persian cul- 
ture may have been as ambivalent and as colored by cultural precon- 
ceptions as those of the Greeks. Curtius tells a dubious anecdote which 
contrasts the lifestyles of royal Macedonian and Persian women: Alex- 
ander's sisters are said to have woven him garments, but Darius’ mother 
and the other royal Persian women are horrified when Alexander ex- 
pects them to weave as well (Curt. 5.2.18-21). While royal Macedonian 
women really may have woven fabric, the idea that royal Persian 
women did not, whatever the literal truth of the matter, almost certainly 
derives from the already noted tendency of Greek literary tradition to 
work in terms of false polarities.5 In any event, Athenaeus (6.256c-d) 
preserves a story in which these same women of Alexander's family are 
said to have been corrupted by the luxury—loving ways of the women of 
Artabazus' family, when they resided at the court of Philip II. 

In reality, Macedonians, at least those in the elite, seem to have 
had a taste for luxury well before Alexander's campaign and in particu- 
lar those with Alexander, including the king, supposedly grew especially 
fond of it.16 Yet excerpts from Polyaenus refer to an incident in which 
Alexander, much like Pausanias, contrasts the luxurious waste of Per- 
sian eating habits with those of the Macedonians and then associates 


Curtius could certainly have been influenced by Roman tradition about the family 
of Augustus (Suet. 64) as well as by earlier Greek tradition and prejudice (see below, n. 15), 
but royal Macedonian women may well have worked with fine fabric, perhaps even tapes- 
tries like those Helen and Penelope were said to have made, elaborate gold and purple 
work like that found in the larnax in the antechamber of Tomb II at Vergina (Andronicos, 
Vergina 191—95). As Jenkins, “Textiles” 112 notes, textiles formed part of the conspicuous 
wealth of an oikos and as such, women not only produced but managed their display and 
distribution (e.g., Diod. 20.93.4; Plut. Demetr. 22.1). 

5See Briant’s discussion of the Curtius passage (“Sources” 286 n. 9) which points 
out that Herodotus (9.109) has Xerxes' wife weaving him a garment and that elsewhere, as 
part of the Greek belief in Persian decadence and understanding of it as effeminacy, men 
are said to work with fabric and the making of textiles is assumed to be a universally fe- 
male occupation rather than a peculiarly Greek custom. 

'éP[utarch (Alex. 20.8; 24.2, 39-41), Recent archaeology has confirmed the wealth of 
elite Macedonians so often mentioned by Greek authors (e.g., Athen. 3.126, 10.435b—c; 
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such luxury with softness and effeminacy (anandria).” Women were 
closely associated with luxury, partly because by wearing jewelry they so 
often functioned as designators of wealth and status in ancient society. 
Alexander himself is sometimes represented as less affected by the lure 
of eastern wealth, luxury, and customs than the rest of the elite (Plut. 
Alex. 5), although elsewhere he is resentfully portrayed as easternized, 
particularly in terms of monarchy, more so than other Macedonians 
(Arr. 7.29.1; Curt. 6.6.1-10). 


Because tradition gave a double-edged nature to Persian women, 
Alexander needed to take advantage of them as symbols of his victory, 
without somehow being compromised by the negative aspects. The fact 
that he was a Macedonian monarch may have made this task particularly 
difficult because the role of women in Macedonian monarchy, particu- 
larly the polygamy of the kings, tended to confirm what the southern 
Greeks understood the Macedonians to be, barbarians.!$ The idea of a 
succession of world empires (a cycle triggered by the desire of poor, 
hardy nations to acquire wealth through conquest and perpetuated by 
the belief that, once having acquired wealth, the aggressor became soft 
and corrupt in turn and thus vulnerable to conquest by some new, hardy, 
poor nation)? meant the successful conqueror needed to be particularly 
careful in his dealings with these walking symbols of luxury and power. 

Although the body of tales surrounding Alexander and Persian 
women constitute a major theme in the history of Alexander, it is not a 
cultural construct which has traveled well and, because it is a literary 
construct and has the feel of conscious artifice, it is easy to dismiss as 
trivial. Moreover, in the late twentieth century the rapturous enthusiasm 


Plut. Alex. 23.5--6). See Barr-Sharrar, “Vases” 122-39 and Ginouves, Macedonia 153-54, 
who note the wealth of Macedonian burials, particularly in jewelry, from early historical 
times on, and contrast it to the comparative austerity of Athenian burials in the same pe- 
riod. See especially Barr-Sharrar, “Vases” 133 and 123, where she observes, “Opulence 
was the style of the Macedonian court. . . ." 

17 Excerpts 3.5 and Stratagems of Leo the Emperor 4.2. The anecdote could easily be 
modeled on the story about Pausanias told by Herodotus (see above), but whatever its va- 
lidity, the passages do signify that Macedonian figures had become part of the tradition. 
The equation of luxury with dangerous femininity is particularly striking. 

See above and Hall, Barbarian 201-3, who notes that the practice of polygamy and 
the presence of women with political influence were understood by the Greeks to be *bar- 
baric" traits. 

See the discussion in Austin, "Alexander" 208-18. 
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of the ancient sources for Alexander’s self-restraint in not raping Dar- 
ius’ wife or daughters (Plut. Alex. 21.4-5; Diod. 17.38.4-7; Curt. 3.12.18- 
23) can seem, at best, cloying and, at worst, false (see below). But we 
need to take it seriously without taking it literally. The theme can also 
shed some light on how other Macedonians, Greeks, and even Persians 
understood Alexander's conquest. Having granted the power of these 
two interlocking traditions, an analysis of various accounts of Alexan- 
der's treatment of the Persian women whom he had come to possess can 
yield a clearer picture of Alexander's own understanding of conquest 
and the role of the former ruling class in that conquest than any analyses 
derived from other, more political sources. 

The body of anecdote about Alexander and Persian women is a 
complex construct. Aside from the traditions about captive women and 
the role of women in Persian monarchy that we have already discussed, a 
number of elements contributed to the formation of this theme: Alexan- 
der's own propaganda aims as well as his real political goals; the need 
to whitewash scandalous rumors current in Alexander's own day; the 
rhetorical and ethical concerns of historians. 

Alexander's most important political goal was conquering the Per- 
sian Empire and retaining it, while his most obvious and long-term 
propaganda aim was to appear as the legitimate ruler of that empire, 
without losing the loyalty and support of his European empire.”° It was 
not always easy to reconcile the sometimes conflicting values of his Per- 
sian and Graeco-Macedonian audiences. Nonetheless, the royal Persian 
women were critical to both his political and propaganda aims. That he 
possessed them meant, in a sense, that he had already won. When Darius 
offered his eldest daughter in marriage to Alexander as part of a com- 
promise division of the empire, Alexander noted that it was no longer 
Darius' decision to make (Arr. 2.25.3). Using both the carrot of his good 
treatment of the women and the implied stick of his physical control, he 
employed the royal women as bargaining chips in his dealings with Da- 
rius. Here, as elsewhere, the line between a hostage and a pawn in a mar- 
riage alliance was for the most part non-existent.?! 


20See recent discussions in Briant, Tributs 357-403 and Alexandre 89-122 and Wies- 
hófer, Jahrhunderte 23-49 on Alexander's relations with the Achaemenid elite and at- 
tempts to gain recognition as legitimate ruler. 

21For the problems surrounding Alexander's correspondence with Darius, see Bos- 
worth, Commentary 227-29. Maria Brosius has suggested to me that Darius’ offer of his 
daughter was an example of a pattern of Near Eastern political marriage alliances at the 
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These women were vital to Alexander’s claim of being legitimate 
ruler rather than simply conqueror, particularly because Greek tradi- 
tion, correctly or not, insisted that royal women, especially royal moth- 
ers, were an important aspect of Persian monarchy.?? Partly to give 
weight to his claims of legitimacy, especially for his Persian audience, 
and partly to distance himself from the decadent influence of these 
women in order to allay Greek and Macedonian fears, he reinvented the 
tradition of the captive woman. Instead of treating them like slaves and 
sexually possessing them (treatment acceptable to the Macedonians, but 
offensive to the Persians), Alexander treated Darius’ mother like his 
, own (Curt. 3.12.17, 25; Diod. 17.37.6),2 and Darius’ daughters like daugh- 
ters or sisters of his own (Just. 11.9.16; Diod. 17.38.1; Curt. 3.12.21, 4.11.3). 
supposedly, he was particularly careful of the chastity of Darius' wife 
. (Plut. Alex. 223; Just. 11.12.6-7).* 

In addition to taking Darius' place literally in the royal family by 
playing his role within it, Alexander was careful to reconfirm the status 
and titles of the royal Persian women and to allow them to retain all 
indications of their status (Arr. 2.12.5; Diod. 17.38.1; Curt. 3.12.12, 23, 
4.11.3). Alexander kept the royal women with him until 330 (Diod. 


time of the recognition of victory, offered as confirmation of a treaty, and believes that 
Alexander, ignorant of the tradition, misunderstood and rejected the offer. Though 
Alexander may not yet have been able to take advantage of this, I am not certain that he 
would have misunderstood what is implied. Some of Philip's marriages may have occurred 
under similar circumstances, but this is difficult to prove with any high degree of certainty, 
since their dates are disputed and hence the relationship of a given marriage to a war is of- 
ten unclear. 

22See Hall, Barbarian 95. Brosius, Women 186-88 concludes that the mothers of 
kings were important in Persian monarchy, but not in all the ways ascribed to them by 
Greek sources. 

Darius’ mother, Sisygambis, and Alexander's treatment of her are stressed in the 
sources, probably because the Greeks believed that queen mothers were very important 
(see Carney "Foreign Influence" 320). It was a bit like having the queen mother in Persians 
under your control. Hall, “Unmanned Asia” 122 referring to Aeschylus’ play, sees the aged 
queen mother as a "paradigm" for ancient Asian culture now superseded by the youthful 
and masculine Greeks. 

7 Alexander seems to pay most attention to Darius' mother, just as Greek under- 
standing of the importance of the king's mother would suggest that he should. As Bos- 
worth, Conquest 63--64 notes, Alexander's treatment of Sisygambis also obviously parallels 
his dealings with Ada, whom he likewise addressed as mother (Plut. Alex. 22.4). 

?5He also treated Darius’ young son in a fatherly manner. See Curt. 3.11.24, 12.26 
and Diod. 17.38.3 as well as Berve, Alexanderreich 409-10. 
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17.671), apparently rejecting Macedonian custom and his father's prac- 
tice and favoring imitation of the Persian custom of having royal women 
travel with the royal entourage during campaigns (Athen. 557b).26 Here 
too, in effect, he replaced Darius, though in a less familial and more 
monarchic sense. Alexander, even as early as 333, not only used these 
women to assert his claim to legitimacy but also to demonstrate his 
intent on providing continuity with the past. Indeed the two ends are 
surely linked, both being aimed at Persians. For Greeks and Macedo- 
nians, Alexander played a familial, but not a familiar, role with these 
women. Reassuringly, he kept his distance and did not enflame matters 
by marrying one, at least not yet. 

It is possible, however, that Alexander may have compromised his 
claims to legitimacy and continuity with the Persians by treating one of 
the royal women in a more "traditional" way. In some accounts Alexan- 
der is said never to have met Darius' wife Stateira (Plut. Alex. 22.3), in 
virtually all he is praised for his sexual restraint with her, especially be- 
cause of her great beauty. Yet, when she died, his public grief was extrav- 
agant (Curt. 4.21.4; Diod. 17.54.6; Plut. Alex. 30.1—3; Just. 11.12.6-8). Sup- 
posedly Darius himself wondered if Alexander's extreme grief signified 
that Alexander had, indeed, a personal and sexual relationship with her 
(Curt. 4.10.31-34). Perhaps supporting Darius’ supposed suspicions are 
the assertions of Plutarch (Alex. 30.1) and Justin (11.12.6) that Darius' 
wife died in childbirth, apparently about two years after she had last 
seen her husband. 

There is no way to be certain about the truth: Curtius (4.10.18) says 
she died of travel fatigue (Diod. 17.54.7 offers no cause of death) and the 
date of her death, even if it was in childbirth, may have been much ear- 
lier than that implied by the narratives.? On the other hand, it is clear 
that suspicions were rife that Alexander, like traditional conquerors, had 
indeed had a sexual relationship with Stateira. Not only is there the im- 
plied date of her pregnancy, but Justin's apology for Alexander's grief 
(11.12.6—7: non amoris, sed humanitatis causa fecisse . . .) makes it obvi- 
ous that people wondered. Having a sexual relationship with the wife of 


26Brosius, Women 88. Diod. 17.77.6 says that, like many Persian kings, Alexander 
took royal concubines with him. Brosius, Women 90 argues that "the presence of women 
must be viewed as a part of the king's public persona during a campaign." Apparently, 
Alexander considered it an important enough aspect of Persian monarchy to imitate. See 
below, for the possibility that Roxane accompanied him to India. 

Z'See Bosworth, Commentary 221 for discussion and references. 
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Darius would seem to be the sexual equivalent of Alexander’s burning 
of Persepolis (and surprising for the same reasons, in as much as it too 
jeopardized with the Persians his themes of legitimacy and continuity).”8 
As already indicated, sexual possession as a symbol of conquest had a 
long history. In any event, whatever the real nature of the relationship, 
the theme of Alexander’s sexual restraint was clearly intended to cope 
with rumors that he had not exercised it with Darius’ wife, rumors that 
may go all the way back to Callisthenes. 

But the need for a whitewash is hardly the only reason that the 
theme exists. Most ancient sources point to the compassion and human- 
ity in his treatment of the frightened Persian women (Arr. 2.11.9; Diod. 
17.37.3; Curt. 3.12.3). In addition, many ancient sources treat the episodes 
involving these women as ethical lessons: Plutarch (Alex. 21.4—5) consid- 
ers Alexander more kingly for conquering himself rather than his ene- 
mies and Curtius (3.12.18) and Diodorus (17.38.5-7) also admire his so- 
phrosyne. Part of the ethical lesson involves peripeteia (Diod. 17.35.3—7), 
the downfall of those once proud, a common theme in the narrative of 
the fall of empires. 

Alexander's treatment of two female members of the Persian sa- 
trapal class, Barsine and Roxane, also relates to the tradition of the cap- 
tive woman and to Greek fears about Persian women and their role in 
monarchy. Alexander's dealings with them have been taken for granted 
and oversimplified, and too great a distinction has been drawn between 
his relationships with these two women. His connections to both form 
part of a continuum, along with his treatment of the royal Persian 
women, a progression that met its logical end in his marriage to at least 
one Achaemenid woman.? The common thread is sexual possession of 
an elite woman by the Macedonian king, and it is easy to exaggerate the 
distinction between those he married and those he did not.30 


BOn the burning of Persepolis: Diod. 17.70.1-6; Curt. 5.6.1-8; Plut. Alex. 373—5. 
Scholars have generally interpreted the destruction of Persepolis as an act of policy, not 
passion, differing largely about which policy: Badian, “Agis HI"; Borza, “Fire”; Balcer, 
“Persepolis”; Bosworth, Conquest 92; Sancisi-Weerdenburg, “Persepolis” 184—85; Briant, 
Alexandre 94-95; Badian, “Revisions”; Wieshófer, Jahrhunderte 35-39; Briant, Tributs 
384—403. 

7? Bosworth, “Iranians” 10-12 implies this idea, but does not include Barsine in the 
continuum, as I do. 

%Bosworth, “Iranians” 12 rightly stresses the fact that Alexander's relationships 
and the marriages of others he sponsored always involve a Macedonian or Greek male 
marrying a Persian woman, never the reverse. Clearly this is the traditional image of the 
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Barsine’s status was more formal and of longer duration than has 
been recognized. Barsine?! was the daughter of Artabazus, a Persian sa- 
trap and the grandson of a Persian king, 3? and her mother was a sister of 
the Rhodian mercenary captains Mentor and Memnon. After his at- 
tempted rebellion against Artaxerxes III failed, Artabazus went into ex- 
ile at the court of Philip II of Macedonia, taking with him his wife and 
children and his younger brother-in-law Memnon (Diod. 16.52.3; Curt. 
6.5.2—3). Barsine grew up in Philip's court, and she and Alexander (who, 
contrary to the view of some,? could have been about her age)?^ may 
well have known each other as children.?5 

Upon her family's return to Asia c. 342 (Diod. 16.52.3-4), Barsine 
married Mentor, the uncle who had engineered their return and who 


captive woman, made more genteel by means of a ceremony. Curtius (8.4.2526) claims 
that Alexander, out of love for Roxane, said that it was necessary for the stability of his 
empire for Persians and Macedonians to marry, thus taking the shame from the conquered 
and pride from the victors and even has Alexander cite the dubious ancestral precedent of 
Achilles and Briseis. Achilles did not, of course, marry Briseis. 

3t In general I follow the views of Brunt, “Barsine” 23-34 (and do not therefore re- 
argue them) that Barsine was Alexander’s mistress, that she was once the wife of Memnon 
and probably Mentor as well, and that her son Heracles was Alexander's son. With the aid 
of Brosius’ work, I expand on Brunt's conclusions. 

32Plut. Alex. 21.4 says that Artabazus was the son of a king’s daughter. Tarn, “Bar- 
sine” 26-27 doubted this, but Brunt, “Barsine” 24-25 presents compelling arguments 
against Tarn's views; see also Weiskopf, Satrap’s Revolt 27-28, esp. nn. 35, 55-56, who be- 
lieves that Artabazus had Achaemenid blood not only through his mother, but through his 
father as well. 

33Berve, Alexanderreich 102 suggests that she was born in 360; Brunt, “Barsine” 25 
says that she was born after 362 and could not have been born later than 357/6. Lane Fox, 
Alexander 177 implies a birth date of 360. These estimates seem to reflect a reluctance to 
believe that a fourteen year old could have married one of her uncles, yet that was com- 
mon enough in the Hellenic world. It seems reasonable to assume that Barsine married for 
the first time between fourteen and eighteen. 

34]f she married Mentor, she can hardly have done so before her family’s return 
from exile c. 342, as Mentor did not accompany them into exile. If Mentor, as is assumed, 
died soon after, she is likely to have been 14 in 342 or soon thereafter. Barsine had a daugh- 
ter by Mentor old enough to marry in 324 (Arr. 7.4.6), something that would tend to con- 
firm these estimates (a probable date of birth between 342 and 340 for the daughter). By 
her second husband Memnon Barsine had a son who was too young to fight in 330, and she 
bore Alexander a son in 327 (Diod. 20.20.1) or in 324 (Just. 15.2.3). 

35Qnly Lane Fox, Alexander 177 has suggested this, but it is likely to be so. Even in 
Athens, where the roles of men and women were more narrowly defined, very young girls 
and boys played together; in Macedonia, at least at court, women's movements were less 
circumscribed. 
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now led the coastal forces of the Persian king.’ Quickly widowed, 
Barsine soon married her younger uncle Memnon (Plut. A/ex. 21.4), 
who succeeded his brother as commander of the western coast (Diod. 
17.23.5-6). But Memnon, Alexander's original opponent, also died sud- 
denly (Diod. 17.29.4), and Barsine, widowed for a second time, seems to 
have remained at the court of Darius. Certainly after the battle of Issus 
Parmenio captured Barsine, along with members of her family and the 
wives and children of others in the Persian elite at Damascus (Plut. Alex. 
21.4). 

Alexander apparently began his sexual relationship with Barsine 
not long after her capture in 333.37 He was now sleeping with the wife of 
his former enemy, Memnon; she was, in effect, his Andromache. At 
this time Barsine's father was still committed to Darius and remained so 
until Darius’ death in 330 (Arr. 3.21.4, 23.7; Curt. 5.9.1-12.19, 6.5.1-5). 
Both personal loyalty to Philip’s guest-friend and practical political con- 
cerns would surely have prevented Alexander from purposely offending 
a man he had every reason to want to conciliate, at a period when he was 
still trying to win over the Persian aristocracy. Yet Alexander apparently 
began his sexual relationship with Barsine before her father turned 
his support to Alexander, much as it is likely that he had possession of 
Roxane before her father went over to Alexander.?? 

Alexander's relationship with Barsine was anything but brief. 
Probably accompanying Alexander on campaign, she bore him a son 
(Heracles) in c. 327 (Diod. 20.20.1), or possibly even later (Just. 15.2.3 
suggests a date as late as 324). The name of her son obviously refers to 
the Heraclid ancestry of Alexander's dynasty and hardly suggests lack of 
status." Despite Alexander’s subsequent marriage to Roxane (see be- 
low), Barsine remained quite important, at least as late as 324. Plutarch 


36For the career of Mentor, see Kahrstedt, “Mentor” 964—65, who supposes that he 
died soon after the affair of Hermias (Diod. 16.52.5-8). See Brunt, “Barsine” 27 for argu- 
ments on the likelihood of this marriage. 

37Plutarch’s accounts of the relationship (Alex. 21.4; Eum. 1.3) seem to imply that 
the relationship began right after Barsine's capture, as a kind of alternative to one with 
Darius’ wife. Berve, Alexanderreich 103 assumes that the relationship began somewhat 
later, after the king's return from Egypt, c. 331. 

38Stanley Burstein made this point to me in private conversation. 

350 Arr. 4.19.4—6, 20.4 contra Curt. 711.1, 8.4.21-30; see further Holt, Bactria 66; 
Bosworth, “Iranians” 10f. 

%Schachermeyr, Alexander 409 connects the name to Alexander’s hero emulation, 
but Heracles the ancestor (see further Borza, Shadow 173) is the more likely referent. 
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(Eum. 1.3) offers as the king’s greatest honor to Eumenes the fact that 
he (and Ptolemy) married two sisters of Barsine (significantly, described 
as sisters of Barsine rather than daughters of Artabazus) during the Susa 
weddings of 324. He characterizes this marriage as establishing an oi- 
keiotes (‘kinship’) and mentions Barsine's son by Alexander.* Her fa- 
ther and other members of her family received important appointments 
under Alexander. 

Maria Brosius’ work on Achaemenid women suggests that there 
was a distinction between married women of the king (these women had 
to be Achaemenid or at least Persian) and unmarried women of the king 
(foreign women). Women in the first category could produce legitimate 
sons, whereas women in the second could not, but women in the second 
category were more respectable than concubines, though less so than 
wives. If Barsine and her powerful family saw her relationship with 
Alexander as that of a woman in the second category, much would be ex- 
plained. Alexander, still reluctant to marry a Persian, much less an 
Achaemenid, may have intended his relationship to Barsine to be inter- 
preted in these terms, hoping to spare Macedonian sensibilities while, at 
the same time, catering to the Persian elite.^ 

The story that Parmenio advised Alexander to begin the rela- 
tionship with Barsine (Aristob. ap. Plut. Alex. 21.4—5), a story many have 
found unlikely, gains some plausibility if Parmenio knew about the Per- 
sian custom regarding unmarried women of the king.* Plutarch's ref- 


“Alt is usually assumed that ties between Alexander and Barsine were cut in 327 
(Berve, Alexanderreich 103; Schachermeyr, Alexander 212; Brunt, “Barsine” 29-30 [tenta- 
tively]) and that Barsine and her son withdrew at that time to Pergamum, but we know 
only that mother and son were there at the time of Alexander's death (Just. 13.2.7). One 
wonders whether these assumptions do not relate to scholarly discomfort with the realities 
of polygamy. 

42 Artabazus, for instance, became satrap of Bactria: see Judeich, “Artabazos” 1299, 
On the family in general, see Brunt, “Barsine” 29-30. 

43Brosius, Women 31, 190-91. She warns against understanding such a high-born 
woman as the equivalent of the Greek pallake. 

^Schachermeyr, Alexander 133 suggests that Alexander's attempts to mix Mace- 
donian and Iranians in the rule of his empire may even have had their origin in his early ac- 
quaintance with the family of Artabazus. Lane Fox, Search 64—65, 262 agrees but adds that 
Barsine and her family were central to Alexander's attempts to understand and rule the 
old Persian Empire. 

4^*This would explain why Barsine's education, parentage, and high birth as well as 
her beauty are mentioned in this passage, since mere mistresses need possess little more 
than beauty. Tarn, *Heracles" 24 argued that the passage must mistake Barsine for Darius' 
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erence to Eumenes’ marriage seems to offer more proof for the quasi- 
official nature of Alexander’s relationship to Barsine. Certainly the evi- 
dence strongly suggests that Barsine and her family saw her relationship 
to Alexander as somehow respectable. Barsine's Graeco-Persian clan 
was unusually close-knit, supportive, and likely to be sensitive to any 
slight.46 

Yet Alexander did not marry her, but did marry Roxane, even 
though Roxane’s family was hardly so distinguished.*? In 327, within a 
brief period of time, three events occurred: the birth of Barsine's son 
Heracles; Alexander's marriage to Roxane; and the retirement of Arta- 
bazus, supposedly because of old age (Curt. 8.1.20). The order of the first 
two events is not clear, but the third certainly happened after the mar- 
riage to Roxane. While members of Barsine's family continued to hold 
high position after 327 (and, as we have seen, she herself was not without 
status), it seems likely that Artabazus' retirement was in fact his re- 
sponse to the change in status implied by Alexander's marriage. If Ro- 
xane, also an Asian and thus as “foreign” from a Macedonian point of 
view as Barsine (not to mention from a somewhat less prestigious fam- 
ily), could marry Alexander, then the fact that Alexander had not 
married Barsine began to seem, probably for the first time, insulting.4 
Barsine was a quasi-wife but Roxane was a real one. Granted that 


daughter and doubted that Alexander ever took Parmenio's advice; contra Brunt, *Bar- 
sine" 28-29, Neither scholar takes the problem of the dubious veracity of the Parmenio ad- 
vice motif into account: see Berve, Alexanderreich 300-3; Badian, “Parmenio” 328; Hamil- 
ton, Commentary 89; Heckel, “Philotas” 11-12 n. 3. 

^91 here are a number of examples of the close ties of this Graeco--Persian clan: Bar- 
sine's marriages, in turn, to her mother's two brothers; Mentor's determination to have his 
brother and brother-in-law recalled from exile (Diod. 16.52.3—4) and subsequent high of- 
fices held by those recalled; the fact that Barsine's brother Pharnabazus succeeded his un- 
cle, at least in part, in his command (Arr. 2.1.3); and at the time of her capture the presence 
with Barsine of her brother Pharnabazus' wife and three daughters of Mentor, probably 
Barsine's step-daughters (Curt. 3.13.14). 

47On Artabazus’ royal descent, see above, n. 32. Curtius (8.4.25) says that Roxane 
was of obscure birth. No royal antecedents are known for Roxane's father, Oxyartes (see 
Berve, Alexanderreich 292), although the frequency of marriages between Persian king's 
daughters and members of the elite (Brosius, Women 70-82), prevents us from excluding 
the possibility. Certainly from the Greek and Roman point of view, Artabazus' clan was 
better known and more prestigious. 

^3Brunt, “Barsine” 29 suggested that Artabazus' "retirement" was a mere pretext, 
but Brunt assumed that Artabazus was motivated by the collapse of what Brunt believed 
to be a simple sexual liaison between Alexander and Artabazus' daughter. My more politi- 
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Alexander had long resisted taking a wife of any ethnic background and 
that he could have married Barsine or one of the daughters of Darius 
any time after 333, his decision to marry Roxane seems puzzling. There 
was obvious and considerable disadvantage to the match. Aside from of- 
fending other prospective fathers-in-law and especially Artabazus, the 
increasing hostility of Alexander’s Macedonians to his sympathy for 
Asian culture and his adaptation of various aspects of Persian monarchi- 
cal custom could only mean that marriage to an Asian woman would 
cause much more upset (Curt. 8.4.30 reports that, in fact, it did). Persians 
would probably have been puzzled by his choice of Roxane rather than 
Darius’ daughter and might even have been offended by his apparent 
preference. 

For Alexander, the benefits the marriage brought must have out- 
weighed the disadvantages, and there were significant short term bene- 
fits. The marriage to Roxane represents yet another example of Alex- 
ander’s gift for improvisation. He needed something to conciliate 
remaining resisters in Bactria more than he needed to worry about the 
Macedonians or Artabazus.? Alexander may have seen the compara- 
tively modest status of Roxane's family as an advantage rather than the 
reverse. She would have been a bride much like some of Philip's more 
obscure wives, who had themselves been married toward the end of a 
campaign and were perhaps originally no more significant? and as such 
she would have been an easier pill for the Macedonians to swallow. Mar- 
rying Roxane may have upset Macedonians more than sleeping with 
Barsine, but not, apparently, much more.* It would also have mattered 


cal understanding of the relationship of Barsine and Alexander makes Artabazus' motiva- 
tion somewhat different. It is true that younger members of the family remained in high 
position at Alexander's court after this (Arr. 7.6.4; Plut. Eum. 1.3), as one would expect 
with a family of such accomplished courtiers. Although Artabazus could indicate family 
opinion, discreetly, because of his age, his children had to be more practical. 

^On the political benefits, see further Bosworth, “Iranians” 10—11. Bosworth ac- 
cepts the likelihood of Metz Epitome 31 that Alexander had some of his companions marry 
Bactrian brides at the same time. 

5S0Iranians would have interpreted it as having the same significance as the proposed 
marriage to the younger Stateira (see above). 

51 If Renard and Servais, “Mariage” 29—50 (followed by Bosworth, Conquest 117 and 
Briant, Alexandre 102) are correct in believing that the marriage ceremony of Alexander 
and Roxane was Macedonian in nature, not Persian (contra Berve, Alexanderreich 347 and 
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that Alexander was no longer so very young a king and would have been 
more inclined to think in terms of the relatively distant future and the 
production of a legitimate heir. The likelihood that Roxane accompa- 
nied him on the Indian campaign, contrary to Macedonian custom, and 
may have borne him a child there (who died shortly after birth, Metz 
Epit. 70) would tend to confirm this possibility. 

On the other hand, the early death of Alexander tends to exagger- 
ate the importance of Roxane. His decision, taken about 330, to arrange 
for instruction in Greek for the daughters of Darius (as well as his son 
and mother; Diod. 17.67.1; Arr. 3.22.6), may mean that he planned to 
marry one of them almost from the beginning.?? If it is true that, imme- 
diately after the death of Alexander (Plut. Alex. 77.4), Roxane was in- 
volved, along with Perdiccas, in the murder of Alexander's new Achae- 
menid wife, the elder daughter of Darius, then it would be confirmed 
that Roxane, despite the fact that she was about to bear Alexander's 
child, felt threatened by his Achaemenid bride and inclined to believe 
that any heir borne by this new bride would have precedence over any 
child of her own.5? 

We can use Alexander's relationships with Asian women to trace 
the evolution of his public attitude toward his newly conquered Asian 
realm. He began by combining the sexual possession of a member of the 
elite with a curious attempt to substitute himself for Darius within the 
royal family, but only as a father and son, not yet as husband. First Bar- 
sine, and later Roxane, were stop-gaps along the way. Finally, nine years 


Lane Fox, Alexander 317), then, as Briant, Alexandre 102 suggests, this may have been in- 
tended as a further sop to Macedonian resentment. 

52So Tarn, Alexander 336. 

53While Plutarch's story resembles stereotypical portrayals of Persian royal women 
in Greek literary tradition (as discussed by Sancisi- Weerdenberg, “Atossa” 20-33), I 
would suggest that the false or exaggerated stereotype is not so much that royal women be- 
came involved in court intrigue, even in murder (we know they did in Macedonia and a 
polygamous monarchy without an entirely clear succession pattern would always tend to 
turn royal mothers into players in succession politics), but rather that there was something 
innately feminine about this or that it was a consequence of their bad, manipulative char- 
acter as opposed to circumstance. Men played succession politics by leading armies; but, as 
this option was generally closed to Persian royal women, court intrigue, occasionally lead- 
ing to murder, was the only path open to royal women, who may have perceived this role as 
part of dutiful and responsible motherhood. See Brosius, Women 187-88 contra and above, 
n. 9. 
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after he could have, in 324, Alexander married Darius’ elder daughter.*4 
He placed his wedding to the Achaemenid princess in the context of the 
mass marriages at Susa—perhaps intending them, as Justin (12.10.10) 
says, as a distraction from the significance of what he was doing. 

Accounts of the elaborate display surrounding the weddings con- 
vey the sense that this was artifice, meant to impress and convince. Alex- 
ander had delayed this marriage so long because he did not think it safe 
or effective prior to 324. Considering the context in which his Achae- 
menid marriage alliance occurred (the *mutiny" with all its implications 
of a changing of the guard, the arrival of the Epigonoi, the departure of 
Macedonian troops), the timing of his marriage to the younger Stateira 
must signify that as long as Alexander perceived Macedonians to be cen- 
tral to his power, he dared not marry an Achaemenid. Only when he had 
truly changed the base of his power did he proceed with the marriages 
which he must long have intended: his marriage to Stateira being part of 
his rejection of Macedonia and one of the many signs that he had be- 
come an Asian ruler.55 

Postponing this marriage had another consequence: whereas a 
marriage to a daughter of Darius in the 330s would have been a kind of 
statement of the reality of Alexander's conquest, by 324 it tended to 
function as a symbol for continuity rather than for the already com- 
pleted conquest.56 No wonder that Roxane was worried about these 
women and any children they might produce—Alexander had made 
them the future. Yet in the end, sexual possession, whether legitimated 
by marriage or not, whether real or insinuated, was central to his seizure 
of control and to the way he chose to have his power understood. 

Alexander used his treatment of Persian women to imply an atti- 
tude, not necessarily a genuine one, towards Persian monarchy, an atti- 
tude which could be read differently by different ethnic groups. Just as 
royal women could function as symbols of continuity in Argead mon- 
archy when royal males were scarce, so they could in Achaemenid. 


54P]ut. Alex. 70.2, De Alex. fort. 329e, 338d-e; Arr. 7.4.4—6; Just. 12.10.9-10; Curt. 
10.3.12; Diod. 17.107.6. Arrian alone recounts (7.4.4) that Aristobulus said that Alexander 
not only married Darius! daughter at Susa in 324, but the daughter of Ochus, Darius' 
predecessor. Brosius, Women 77 points to the parallel of the marriages of Darius I. 

55Briant, Alexandre 114 notes that these marriages were performed by Persian rite, 
in contrast to the Macedonian nature of Roxane's marriage ceremony. Here too there is 
progression. 

SéBrosius, Women 77 also considers it a symbol of continuity. 
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Alexander chose, literally, to embrace continuity, while the Successors, 
with the exception of Seleucus, generally preferred to reject it.57 

Neither Roxane nor Barsine were able to take advantage of the 
uncertainties of the period after Alexander's death to pursue their own 
goals as other royal women did. The sad fate of all the royal Asian 
women speaks to the views of the Macedonian elite when they no longer 
had to cope with Alexander.58 Despite the common Hellenic view that 
tied parentage and citizenship to the father and ignored the mother, nei- 
ther of Alexander's sons by Asian women were taken very seriously by 
Macedonians and Greeks, although Roxane's son fared better than Bar- 
sine's. The Macedonians allowed neither of Alexander's sons to reign 
in any real sense, primarily because the generals wanted power, and ul- 
timately the title, for themselves. Alexander IV and Heracles were the 
sons of captives, of the conquered Asians (Curt. 10.6.13-14).3° 


57 Carney, “Sisters” argued that the treatment of Alexander's sisters by the Succes- 
sors demonstrated their lack of interest in continuity with the Argead past. It is likely that 
their treatment of royal and elite Persian women demonstrated a similar lack of interest on 
the Successors' part in continuity with the Achaemenid past. Of those married with Alex- 
ander at Susa, only the marriage of Seleucus to Apame is known to have lasted. Certainly, 
Craterus rejected Amastris in order to marry Antipater's daughter Phila (Strab. 12.544; 
Memnon FGrH 434 F4.4). It is possible but unlikely (if the presence of Amastris was in- 
sulting to Phila, the same would seem to apply for the marriages of Antipater's other 
daughters or for Argead women), that, despite the flurry of marriages to Macedonian 
women after Alexander's death, some of the other generals did not reject their Persian 
wives when they added Macedonian wives. See further Eddy, King 63-64. 

58Plutarch (Alex. 77.4) reports that Roxane and Perdiccas killed Stateira and her sis- 
ter. Roxane was consistently ignored by the Macedonian elite (e.g., Polyperchon's offer to 
Olympias, not Roxane of epimeleia and prostasia; Diod. 18.49.4, 57.3). Subsequently Ro- 
xane was virtually imprisoned with her son (Diod. 19.52.1—5). Years later Cassander mur- 
dered mother and son (Diod. 19.105.2—4; Just. 15.2.5; Paus. 9.7.2). Barsine, too, was mur- 
dered along with her son (Diod. 20.20.1-4, 28.1; Just. 15.2.3-5). Vulgate sources say 
Sisygambis killed herself after mourning Alexander (Diod. 17.118.3; Curt. 10.5.19--25; Just. 
13.1.5-6). 

5?'The attitude of the Successors clearly contradicts that of the Aeacids who came to 
claim descent from the Trojan captive Andromache (see above, n. 2). Apart from the obvi- 
ous point that Molossian attitudes and practices were not identical with Macedonian, the 
explanation for this contradiction lies in the difference between myth and reality. Just as 
the Macedonians were perfectly comfortable with the dynastic claim of Heraclid ancestry 
made by the Argeads but very uncomfortable with Alexander's claim to be, literally, the 
son of Ammon, so Alexander's generals were indifferent to the supposed Trojan blood in 
his mother's line, but uneasy and even hostile to the idea of their own king having Persian 
blood. 
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After Alexander's death at Babylon, Nearchus, who had married 
Barsine's daughter at Susa (Arr. 7.4.6), put forward Barsine's son Hera- 
cles as a candidate for the throne (Curt. 10.6.10—12). His preference was 
rejected both by the aristocracy (Perdiccas' preference for a possible son 
of Roxane's had already been stated [10.6.9] and others wanted a com- 
mittee of generals [10.6.12-15]) and by the ordinary troops who would, 
at first, accept neither of Alexander's sons by Asian women and who 
forced the officers to accept the mentally limited Arrhidaeus, Alexan- 
der’s half-brother, as co-king with Roxane's son. 

A number of factors contributed to the failure of Heracles' candi- 
dacy in relation to the two other heirs: Alexander had not married Bar- 
sine; the resentment of the Greek Nearchus, the only one of the gener- 
als who could claim kinship to a possible heir and, as uncle by marriage, 
might seem a natural regent; and the physical absence of mother and son 
from Babylon. Perdiccas may have preferred a possible son by Roxane 
to Barsine's Heracles both because more time would pass before Ro- 
xane's son, if he materialized, would come of age“! and because Bar- 
sine's powerful clan might interfere in ways which Roxane's would prob- 
ably not. The failure of Heracles' candidacy was comparative rather than 
absolute, as subsequent events would demonstrate.9 

In any event, the initial preference for Roxane's legitimate son 
over Barsine's illegitimate one was, at best, superficial. One wonders 
whether any of the generals assembled at Babylon believed that Ro- 
xane's son would live long enough to reign in his own right. Alexander 
IV, as an infant and very young child, was a useful convenience in a fluid 
situation, but as he neared adulthood he became a burden and the gen- 
erals breathed a collective sigh of relief when Cassander removed him 
(Diod. 19.105.2—4).6 


There is no evidence about whether he recognized Heracles as his son. 

& Green, Alexander 6. 

62Errington, “Babylon” 74. Heracles was not a serious candidate until the death of 
Alexander IV, Roxane's son (Diod. 20.20.1-4, 28.1—4). 

63Gruen, “Coronation” 254 faults Diodorus’ analysis of this situation (the double 
murder relieved the other Successors of the fear that they would have to yield up the areas 
they controlled, areas which were becoming, in effect, kingdoms), yet the fact that more 
time passed before any of them took the title of king need not mean that they had not been 
acting to achieve that goal for some time. Diodorus consistently portrays the various Suc- 
cessors as desirous of royal power from the start (e.g., Diod. 19.52.1-4; 18.58.3), possibly re- 
flecting Hieronymus' views. 
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Sisygambis' suicide after the death of Alexander suggests she un- 
derstood the function the women of her family had performed and that, 
with his death, that function was no longer desired.“ 


ELIZABETH DONNELLY CARNEY 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
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PLAUTUS VS. TERENCE: 
AUDIENCE AND POPULARITY RE-EXAMINED 


Ich seh’, die Philologen, 
sie haben dich, so wie sich selbst betrogen. 
— Goethe, Faust II, 7426-27 


The cliche that Plautus was boffo at the box office while Terence 
was an aesthetic snob kept alive only through a series of NEA grants 
seems ineradicable. Since the most recent book on Plautus once again 
bases much of its argument on this old chestnut, it seems necessary to 
correct the widespread myth.! The ancient testimonia are unambiguous 
and will, I trust, put an end once and for all to this false picture. 


I. PLAUTUS 


There is exactly one piece of direct evidence about Plautus’ popu- 
larity during his lifetime. The prologue for the revival of Casina? states 
that this is a play (14): quam vos probastis qui estis in senioribus and (17): 
haec cum primum acta est, vicit omnis fabulas. Admittedly, this is not 
necessarily first-person testimony, but it certainly implies that Casina, at 
least, had been a hit at its original performance. That is it. The endlessly 
repeated statements calling Plautus “the most successful comic writer of 
antiquity”* rest on nothing else. 


! Anderson, Barbarian Play 140: "Now, I am sorry that Terence had only one popu- 
lar success and that he had trouble even holding his audience for the duration of a play 
sometimes. Personally, I love to read and teach Terence; but I won't denounce Plautus’ 
popularity for that reason." 

2See Abel, Plautusprologe 55-61, MacCary and Willcock, Casina 97-100. 

?MacCary and Willcock, Casina 100: “This does not imply the existence of dramatic 
contests, such as took place at Athens; simply, ‘our play was thought the best.’ " However, 
Plautus elsewhere refers to some kind of a dramatic contest as a regular feature, though it 
is unclear what it was for (best actor?) or how it was judged (Am. 69, Poen. 36-39; Trin. 706 
is within the fiction of the play, and may be from the Greek, although it is somewhat 
metatheatrical here; Phorm. 16-17 may be metaphorical). 

^Beacham, Roman Theatre 27, citing Segal (quoted below). 
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Other than this single passage, the following have been used as evi- 
dence of Plautus’ success: 

Plautus wrote at least twenty-one plays, almost certainly those we 
now have, which were held to be his consensu omnium (Gell. 3.3.3).5 
There were probably some others which we do not have.9 This implies a 
career with some degree of popularity, although over how long a period 
we do not know. However, applying the same criterion (number of 
plays) with the same uncertainty (length of time), we have thirty-four ti- 
tles of comedies for Naevius, forty-two for Caecilius, the same number 
of fabulae togatae from Afranius, and forty-three mimes from Laberius. 

Plautus was associated with T. Publilius Pellio for Stichus (didasc.; 
200 2.C.), Menaechmi (404), Epidicus (Bacch. 214-15), and probably 
Bacchides itself? Though we have no idea how long the association 
lasted, Pellio's presence in at least three plays seems to imply some form 
of standing relation. This in turn implies that Pellio had faith in Plautus' 
popularity and that, if Pellio stuck with him for a while, his faith was jus- 
tified. This association, however, allows us to infer no more about his 
popularity from play to play than does the steady backing of L. Am- 
bivius Turpio for Caecilius and Terence (Hec. 14-27; see below). 

The only other didascalic notice for Plautus says that Pseudolus 
was presented at the Ludi Megalenses in 191 B.C. under M. Junius Brutus 
(cos. 178, RE 48), the city praetor. These were the games at which the 
temple of the Magna Mater was dedicated. E. Fraenkel argues that 


5Leo, Plautinische Forschungen 1-62 is still the best overall view; for a concise state- 
ment, see Tarrant, “Plautus.” For the other plays circulating under his name, see below. 

6Aelius Stilo counted twenty-five (Gell. 3.3.11), Varro (the scholar is unnamed at 
Serv. Aen. praef. 415 Th., but cf. Gellius’ comments) counted forty. See Drury, “Appendix” 
for a discussion. 

7Any date for the plays other than Stichus and Pseudolus is guesswork and should 
be admitted to be so. 

8Read Pellionis as a proper name, a suggestion first made by Turnebus in 1604 (cited 
from Gratwick, Menaechmi 178) and Frank, “Two Notes" 248-51; Gratwick, “Drama” 80 
n. 3. 

The lines from Bacch. state that Pellio acted in Epid. and work best as an in- 
joke, implying that Pellio is acting the part of Pistoclerus: Frank, “Two Notes"; Gratwick, 
“Drama” 80 n. 3. 

Livy 36.36.4 with no mention of Plautus, citing Antias as the authority that these 
were the first ludi scaenici at the Megalenses; same claim for 194 (34.54.3). 
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Plautus' selection for such an event means that he, *a quell'epoca era 
considerato da giudici competenti il migliore commediografo di Ro- 
ma." Rather, it means that Plautus was considered one of the best.” 
Plautus was not the only playwright presented.’ 


Revivals and Reputation 


There is also evidence from the period after Plautus: Great stress 
has been laid on the fact that Plautus’ plays were given revivals. The 
problem lies in the word "revival," which is used anachronistically to in- 
voke an image of modern long runs, usually assumed to have taken place 
during the poets lifetime.“ The best evidence for these revivals is Cas. 
5-22.5 Careful reading, however, reveals several things (11-15): 


nos postquam populi rumore intelleximus 
studiose expetere vos Plautinas fabulas, 
antiquam eius edimus comoediam, 

quam vos probastis qui estis in senioribus; 
nam iuniorum qui sunt non norunt, scio. 


After we learned from the talk of the people 
that you were eagerly longing for plays by Plautus, 
we have produced an old play of his, 


u Elementi plautini 414 (addenda). 

2Better, Drury, “Appendix” 809: “[This] implies that P's reputation already stood 
very high as a successful dramatist." 

BThough our sources are few, we do not hear of any playwright putting on more 
than one play at any public festival. A single play would be a meager offering. Livy refers 
to ludi scaenici (above, n. 10), the Megalenses already having lasted for several days, and 
the existence of competitions (see above, n. 3) implies more than one company or play- 
wright. The final line of Pseud. (1334): in crastinum vos vocabo, seems to me better to refer 
to a performance on the following day. That one impresario could handle more than one 
author is clear from Heaut. 43-52. Willcock, Pseudolus 139, takes it as an invitation to a 
joke dinner, citing Rud. 1422: commisatum comes veniote ad me ad annos sedecim. But here 
there has been no mention of dinner (as in Rud.) and there is a big difference between a 
bland “tomorrow” and "sixteen years from now.” Furthermore, the punch line is delayed in 
Rud., but not in Ps. (reasons of metre apart). 

“E,.g,, Anderson, Barbarian Play 141, “We really don't know that Plautus made 
much money from the theatre [rightly observed], only that he was repeatedly staged, even 
after his death." The “repeatedly” is doubtful; “even” shows the effect of the handbooks. 

5Also the two endings to Poen. The two line prologue to Ps. is probably also 
post--Plautine; see Willcock, Pseudolus 96. 
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which you approved, you who are in the older generation, 
for those who are younger don't know it, I'm sure, 


Not only is there no evidence for any repetition during the poet's life- 
time, the passage states explicitly that Plautus, far from having enjoyed 
continuous admiration, had entered a period of desuetude and had to be 
reintroduced to a new generation.!6 

Further, Plautus was not the only old poet whose plays were re- 
staged. The fact that Terence’s plays were also revived has been gener- 
ally ignored. This is clear not only from the two endings to Andria, but 
also Varro RR 2.11.11 shows that he has seen a production of Heauton.” 
Further, Hor. Ep. 2.1.56-61 refers to stage presentations, not just read- 
ing, for all the ancient dramatists.!? In short, as the Casina prologue ex- 
plicitly states (5-12), we are dealing not with a Plautine revival, but gen- 
eral revival of interest in all early Latin drama during the subsequent 
generation— with Plautus especially requested, to be sure (11-12), or so 
this company says. Even so, as G. E. Duckworth concluded in his survey 
of the problem of retractatio: 


We do not know how long the revival period lasted or how many comedies 
of Plautus were presented again on the stage... . It is very probable, how- 
ever, that far fewer Plautine comedies were produced on the stage in the 
revival period than was formerly believed. 


The objection might be made that only Casina is explicitly said to be unknown. 
However, studiose expetere clearly indicates a lack of access to Plautus in general. On 
chronology: we have no good date for the original performance of Cas. (It is possible that 
979, as commonly supposed, refers to the suppression of the Bacchanalia in 186, but it is 
just as likely to be from the Greek.) Since in senioribus (14) could mean a gap of anywhere 
from twenty to forty or more years, a date from c. 180 to c. 140 is reasonable. See Abel, 
Plautusprologe 129 n. 321 for arguments and bibliography. 

U He refers to Menedemus wearing a leather jacket, a fact not ascertainable from 
the text. 

On the other hand, Cicero speaks of Caecilius only as a text (Opt. gen. orat. 18, 
Rosc. Am. 46). Quintilian 11.3.178—82 uses Eun. to talk about the delivery of actors vs. that 
of orators. The statement that there are known restagings of Terence between 146 and 134 
B.C. is based on the interpretation by Dziatzko, “Didascalien.” The argument itself is no 
longer accepted, but since the claim to restaging was incorporated into the first edition of 
Schanz-Hosius (continued without ref. in the 4th), it has been often repeated, most re- 
cently by Conte, Latin Literature 100. 

9 Nature of Roman Comedy 66 and 68. 
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We may get some hint of Plautus’ popularity in the critical assess- 
ments of later Republican and Augustan critics.? Volcacius Sedigitus 
(c. 100 B.c.), gives the palm to Caecilius, followed by Plautus, with Nae- 
vius a distant third; Terence comes in sixth. Varro awards Caecilius, 
Plautus, and Terence equal marks for different strengths: Caecilius wins 
for plot construction, Terence for delineation of character, and Plautus 
for exuberance of language.?? Varro also gives the received opinion of 
his day: Titinius, Terence, and Atta for character delineation (ethos); 
Trabea, Atilius, and Caecilius for power to move the audience (pathos); 
but no word of Plautus, at least here, for these two contrasting quali- 
ties. Cicero expects his audience and correspondents to know their 
Caecilius and Terence, and calls Caecilius perhaps ( fortasse) the best 
comic poet, implying room for argument (Opt. gen. 2). He distinguishes 
two classes of jokes (Off. 1.104), the one illiberale, petulans, flagitiosum, 
obscenum, the other elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum, which he 
assigns to Plautus, the Socratics, and Attic Old Comedy?5 Horace (Ep. 
2.1.59) reports the standard viva voce answer: 


ambagitur quotiens uter utroque sit prior, aufert 
Pacuvius docti famam senis, Accius alti, 

dicitur Afrani toga convisse Menandro, 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi, 
vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte, 


20See Ronconi, “Fortuna”; Blänsdorf, “Das Bild der Komödie” 141-57. 

aGell. 15.24 (FPL 59-60): Caecilio palmam Statio do mimico. | Plautus secundus 
facile exuperat ceteros. 

22 Men. 399: in argumentis Caecilius poscit palmam, in ethesin Terentius, in sermoni- 
bus Plautus. 

23 Varro ap. Charis. 2.16 (GLK 1.24128 = 315 Barwick): ethe, ut ait Varro de Latino 
sermone v, nullis aliis servare convenit, inquit, quam Titinio, Terentio, Attae; pathe vero Tra- 
bea, Atilius, Caecilius facile moverunt. Nor does he single out Plautus for any of the three 
styles. Rather, Pacuvius is the exemplar of the rich style (uber), Lucilius of the fine style 
(gracilis), and Terence of the middle style (mediocris). 

AE.g., Rosc. Am. 46, Cael. 37-38; Fam. 1.9.19, 12.25a.5; in the philosophical works: 
Sen. 36, 65, Amic. 99, N.D. 3.72. 

25Misunderstood by Beacham, Roman Theatre 221 n. 53. Otherwise, Cicero refers to 
Plautus only once, in praising the literary acumen of Papirius Paetus' cousin, Servius 
- Claudius, at spotting genuine Plautus (Fam. 9.16.4). The reference at Or. 3.44 is merely to 
Plautus and Naevius as exemplars of the old language; cf. Pliny Ep. 1.16.6. 
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while later disparaging Plautus for sloppiness (Ep. 2.1.168—76). Velleius 
Paterculus (1.171) mentions Caecilius, Terence, and Afranius for com- 
edy, without Plautus.” Quintilian (10.1.99) says that Caecilius was 
ranked first by the ancients and implies that the praise of Plautus by L. 
Aelius Stilo (quoted by his pupil Varro) represented a minority opinion 
or a change in literary climate.?? 

Unlike Caecilius and Terence, as these literary opinions show, 
Plautus did not become a school text. Consequently, there was no canon 
for his plays. It is sometimes claimed that the 130 plays circulating under 
his name in the time of Varro (Gell. 3.3.10—11) is an indication of Plautus’ 
popularity.28 However, the official canons of Caecilius and Naevius;?? the 
known and limited number of Terence's plays, would have made it hard 
to file any little-known play under any name but Plautus. Further, the 
mere fact that there were arguments about which plays were genuine, ar- 
guments we do not hear for any other dramatic writer, is possible only if 
there had been no tradition of continuous performance after the au- 
thor's death. This is shown by Terence's own ignorance about Plautus' 
Colax (Eun. 25-34) and later scholars’ uncertainty about Commorientes 
(Ad. 6—14, Varro ap. Gell. 3.3.9). Things could also go the other way: 
Varro claimed that Plautus was the real author of Boeotia, ascribed by 
most to a certain Aquillius, a judgment with which Gellius concurred 
(3.3.4). 

In sum, I have no doubt that Plautus was a popular playwright, 
probably a very popular playwright. There are, however, no grounds in 
the ancient testimonia for the modern myth of him as the people's dar- 
ling, the leading playwright during his own lifetime or the rest of the Re- 
publican period. He appears inter pares but not primus. Later opinion 
held him high, but he was clearly no Caecilius. 


26 Although the text has been emended to include him. 

27On the other hand, Cicero disparages Caecilius’ Latinity (Art. 7.3.10; together with _ 
that of Pacuvius: Brut. 258). Gellius (2.23), in a passage of greater acumen than is usual, 
lambasts him in contrast to Menander. There, however, his purpose is to show Menander's 
superiority to Caecilius, not Caecilius' inferiority to the other Latin authors. 

28Segal, Roman Laughter 2—3; Blánsdorf, "Plautus" 136, 215. 

29 An “edition” of Naevius was prepared by C. Octavius Lampadio, c. 165 B.C. (Suet. 
Gram. 2). 
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These are the facts about Terence: 

1) Every single play he wrote was a popular success. This is the 
unequivocal statement of Suetonius: et hanc autem et quinque reliquas 
aequaliter populo probavit, quamvis Vulcatius [i.e., Volcacius Sedigitus] 
dinumeratione omnium ita scribat: *sumetur Hecyra sexta t ex his fabula" 
“He pleased the people equally with both this [ Andria, his first play] 
and with his following five plays, despite the fact that Volcacius in his 
count-down of them all writes as follows *Hecyra will be taken as the 
sixth play of these [?]' " (Vit. Ter. 2).?? Suetonius’ aequaliter is explicitly 
correcting Volcacius for thinking that Hecyra was a failure, an error he 
shares with many modern scholars (see below).?! Hecyra, once it got 
staged, was a hit, like everything else Terence wrote, on the evidence of 
both Suetonius and the didascalia (placuit; est commendata: Don. Hec. 
prol. 1.3 = 2.193.1 W). 

2) Every single play Terence wrote was a hit, and Eunuchus was a 
record-breaking hit. For Eunuchus, Terence received the single largest 
cash payment ever made to any comic poet to that date. This fact is often 
misstated or belittled. Thus Eunuchus is referred to as “[his] one note- 
worthy success??? or “Terence’s biggest hit with the public and his great- 
est commercial success."*? It is necessary to be accurate: Eunuchus was 
not his one hit;34 it was not even merely his biggest hit; it was the biggest 
hit. When it was performed, it was the single most successful play ever 
staged in Roman history. Suetonius continues: Eunuchus quidem bis die 
acta est meruitque pretium quantum nulla antea cuiusquam commoedia, 


30 Volcacius' line (an iambic; Bergk and Wessener read exilis) and meaning are ob- 
scure. Suetonius’ use necessitates some kind of ranking in order of merit or popularity. 
Rostagni, Suetonio de Poetis 36, interpreted the text as it stands: ^The Hecyra will be 
ranked sixth of these"; see Gilula, "Who's Afraid?” 29-37, esp. 30-31 (her suggestion that 
sumo might refer to price fails to explain the future tense). Courtney's emendation and re- 
construction of context is plausible, Fragmentary 94-95: (in manus, si me audies) / sumetur 
Hecyra sexta (a te) ex his fabula; i.e., read Hecyra sixth and last. 

31He does not mean, of course, that each play received exactly the same amount of 
applause. ~ 

?Wiight, Dancing in Chains 151. 

33 Conte, Latin Literature 93. 

“See above, n. 1. Arnott, Menander, Plautus, Terence 46 seems to wish to deny Ter- 
ence even this: “The one play by Terence that reputedly won popular favour in his lifetime 
was the Eunuchus." 
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id est octo milia nummorum; propterea summa quoque titulo ascribitur: 
“ Eunuchus, in fact, was acted twice in a day and earned a reward greater 
than any previous comedy by anyone, that is, eight thousand sesterces; 
accordingly, the amount was even put on the title.”35 Suetonius presum- 
ably adds the qualification “any previous comedy" to rule out the ex- 
travagant gifts of the Empire. The comic writers of the remainder of the 
Republic seem unlikely to have achieved similar fees. In any case, Sueto- 
nius does not mention them in this context nor does any other source. 
Note, too, the sense of cuiusquam: Suetonius is not speaking of Eu- 
nuchus as an exception to a list of failures; rather he is comparing the 
complete oeuvres of various artists, and using the extraordinary success 
of Eunuchus to prove the general popularity of Terence. Terence was, in 
short, not just a successful comic playwright; he was more successful than 
any other playwright of his generation, more successful than the writers 
of any previous generation (including Plautus) and possibly the most 
successful writer of palliatae in the entire history of the Roman stage. 
We do not know exactly how this uniquely huge fee translates into 
the box office. Money seems to have worked as follows: the dominus 
gregis (Hec. 57) or perhaps the aediles directly (Eun. 20) bought the play 
from the author, and the dominus received money back from the aediles 
depending on the popularity of the play (Don. ad Hec. 57).36 Suetonius, 
however, says that the play had earned (meruit) eight thousand ses- 
terces; this sounds more like a reward after performance than a payment 
before." Accordingly, it is correct to deduce that Eunuchus was, or was 
expected by Turpio to be, the single greatest popular success in the his- 
tory of the Roman comic theater. His faith was justified by the encore in 
the same day, an occurrence that Suetonius clearly thought unparalleled. 
When he died, Terence was a young man, not on the rise, but at the top. 


What Actually Happened at Hecyra I and II 


The problems with staging Hecyra have continued to overshadow 
Terence's string of successes. We need only recall that Verdi had trouble 


35Suetonius' quidem shows that he is continuing to refute Volcacius. Our didascalia 
no longer report the sum. 

36See Duckworth, Nature of Roman Comedy 74; Gruen, Culture 191-92. 

37 Hec. 57 and Eun. 20 use emo for the purchase of the play; pretium could refer to 
either. 
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with La Traviata, and that not every musical of Andrew Lloyd Webber 
has been an instant commercial success. What Terence says happened is 
quite clear, but a mistaken reconstruction of events is oddly tenacious 
and has been extremely influential in distorting not only our understand- 
ing of Terence but of all Roman theatrical history. 

The Prologue's description of what happened at the second perfor- 
mance (at the funeral games of Lucius Aemilius Paullus in 160) is clear- 
est and serves to illuminate what happened at the first (at the Ludi Me- 
galenses in 165), so let me begin with that (38—45): 


refero denuo: 
primo actu placeo, quom interea rumor venit 
datum iri gladiatores, populu' convolat, 
tumultuantur, clamant, pugnant de loco: 
ego interea meum non potui tutari locum. 
nunc turba non est; otium et silentiumst. 
agendi tempu' mihi datumst, vobis datur 
potestas condecorandi ludos scaenicos. 


I brought it out again: 
I was a success in the first bit, when meanwhile there came a rumor 
that gladiators were about to be presented. A crowd flocked in, 
they made an uproar, they shouted, they fought for seats. 
I meanwhile couldn't keep my place. 
Now there is no mob; there is leisure and silence. 
The time to put on the play has been given to me, to you there is given 
the power of giving honor to the dramatic games. 


This is absolutely straightforward. There are two distinct groups in- 
volved. The first is the audience that had come for Hecyra. They had al- 
ready taken their seats and were enjoying the show (primo actu placeo). 
But then a rumor started that a gladiatorial show to be held in the the- 
ater, was about to start.38 A second group, a crowd (populus), a mob 
(turba), which had been originally outside the theater now stormed in 
(convolat) and fought the audience, which was already inside, for places 
on the benches (pugnant de loco). Note in passing that the fight for 
places implies, as Terence no doubt intended, a crowded theater. 

Much the same thing had happened at the Megalensian Games 


Gladiators were indeed presented at Aemilius Paullus’ funeral games: Polyb. 
31.28.5--6, Diod. 31.27.1-6. 
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during the first production in 165 according to the prologue for the re- 
vival (1-8): 


Hecyra est huic nomen fabulae. haec quom datast 
nova, novom intervenit vitium et calamitas 

ut neque spectari neque cognosci potuerit: 

ita populu' studio stupidus in funambulo 

animum occuparat. nunc haec planest pro nova, 
et is qui scripsit hanc ob eam eam noluit 

iterum referre ut interum possit vendere. 

alias cognoscitis eiu’; quaeso hanc noscite. 


This play is called Hecyra. When it was newly given, 

a new misfortune and disaster interrupted it, 

so that it could be neither watched nor appreciated, 

as a crowd, open-mouthed in their enthusiasm, had set their hearts on 
a tightrope walker. Now it clearly counts as a new play, 

and the writer did not want it to be repeated 

just for this reason—that he could sell it again. 

You have appreciated his other plays; please, get to know this one, too. 


The common interpretation is that Terence was referring to the audi- 
ence, already sitting in the theater, by the term populus . . . stupidus. 
That, however, is not the usual meaning of populus and, as line 4 makes 
clear, populus refers not to the audience, but to a "crowd" that broke in. 
The situation, therefore, was the same as during the second attempt at 
staging. As intervenit shows, the play was in progress and the audience 
already sitting. They wanted to hear the show but were prevented (neque 
... potuerit) by the interruption of a gaping crowd (populus stupidus), 
which was determined to see a tightrope walker.?? Again, there is no sug- 
gestion that Terence lost the audience's attention; instead, he appeals to 
them as a successful writer, whose plays the audience had come to see 
(8). The phrase occupo animum (in a reflexive sense) does not mean 
“turn one's attention to something (from something else)." It means to 
“fill one's mind with" (cf. OLD s.v. 8), to “have one's attention fixed 


39 Again to correct Sandbach’s interpretation slightly, “How Hecyra Failed” 135, it 
was not that “Terence’s audience ... had come to the theatre with their minds full of the 
prospect [of tight-rope walking]" nor “the presence of enthusiasts for this kind of display 
that prevented the play's being heard" but rather the arrival of enthusiasts which pre- 
vented the play’s being heard. 
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on." Again, two quite distinct groups are referred to: the audience, 
which wanted to see the play (3: spectari . . . cognosci potuerit; cf. 8: alias 
cognoscite), and a crowd (populus), which had its heart set (animum 
occuparat) on the tightrope walker. Terence assumes that no one could 
think it was the fault of the play. He speaks in augural language (vitium, 
calamitas; cf. 30—31)," to denote a curse visited on the innocent. Most 
scholars seem to have missed that Terence is joking with his audience 
here: Terence is acting as if he had been charged with deliberately caus- 
ing the first disaster so that he could flog the play for a new fee. It is 
only because it was not the fault of the play (for being boring, for exam- 
ple), that he can present it again (nunc planest pro nova, 5). 

The prologue to the third and (it needs to be repeated) successful 
production makes the situation at the premiere clearer (33-36): 


quom primum eam agere coepi, pugilum gloria 
(funambuli eodem accessit exspectatio) 
comitum conventu', strepitu', clamor mulierum, 
fecere ut ante tempus exirem foras. 


When I started to act it for the first time, a rumor about boxers, 
(not to mention the expectation of the tightrope walker) 

the crush of their supporters, the shouts, the noise of the women, 
made me have to go outside before the end. 


This makes manifest that the situation at the premiere was the same as at 
the second attempt: an audience enjoying the play, a rumor that some- 
thing else was about to start (pugilum gloria),? a mob from outside the 
theater coming in (comitum conventus) and making such a disturbance 
that the producer decided to call the play off. 

Now the prologues are unmistakable on two points, which, never- 
theless, have been mistaken. First, the plays and the other events (the 
boxers and rope—walker at the ludi Megalenses, the gladiators at the ludi 


“Rightly Sandbach (above). The idiom here is exactly the same as in Pac. trag. 72 
(cited by Nonius 355.27 for the usage: occupare est rursus detinere): semper sat agere ut ne 
in amore animum occupes. 

4See Don. ad Hec. 2 (193.13-16 W); Ashmore, Comedies of Terence 215; Goldberg, 
Understanding Terence 38. 

#21reland, Mother in Law 105, calls it “semi—jocular.” 

“Lindsay, “Pugilum Gloria”; Carney, Hecyra 31; Ireland, Mother in Law 107: “talk 
of a boxing match.” 
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funebres) all took place in the same space, which we can call for conve- 
nience the theater. Second, they did not take place at the same time. 
Dwora Gilula (^Who's Afraid") and E. H. Sandbach (“How Hecyra 
Failed") have substantially cleared up the first misunderstanding. As 
Sandbach nicely points out, "fighting for places does not stop a play un- 
less the places are in the theatre where it is being performed."^4 E. J. Jory 
has assembled the evidence for gladiatorial and theatrical events being 
staged in the same space at Rome.*# For the athletic events, of which the 
boxers at the first staging of Hecyra would have been part, Dio (39.38.1) 
says that both the dramatic and athletic contests were presented in the 
theater of Pompey at its dedication in 55 B.c. There is also clear evidence 
from the early Empire. Suetonius speaks of a munus held in the Theater 
of Marcellus (Aug. 43.5), and the wooden theater set up in the Campus 
Martius for Augustus’ Ludi Saeculares was turned into a chariot race- 
track by the addition of turn posts (ZLS 5050.153—54). The opposite 
could also happen. The Circus Maximus was turned into a theater by the 
addition of a stage for L. Anicius’ games in 167 B.C. (Polyb. ap. Athen. 
167a—e; see below). Odder still, Augustus exhibited a tame tiger on stage 
at the dedication of the Theater of Marcellus, 7 May il B.c. (Pliny NH 
8.65, Suet. Aug. 43.17). 

S. Ireland and C. Garton, almost alone of commentators, have un- 
derstood what the text says: “The rumour of a boxing match at the same 
venue as Terence's play resulted in a sudden influx of supporters, causing 
uproar as they scrambled for places.” Garton speaks of “the overpow- 
ering rumour that the play was to be followed by gladiators in the same 
showplace" and notes: *How often is it observed that the arena for the 
gladiatorial show was expected to be (and doubtless was in fact to be) 
identical with the theater where Ambivius was trying to get a hearing for 
the play? The inrush of people, the shouting and fighting for places, went 
on among the very ranks of the audience.”47 


44*How Hecyra Failed” 134. This is explicitly how Porphyrion (ad Hor. Ep. 2.1.186) 
understands the situation: adhuc amphitheatri usus non erat, et in eadem cavea etiam fera- 
rum gladiatorumque munera spectabantur. 

45 G]adiators"; see also Blänsdorf, “Voraussetzungen” 113-14. 

#]reland, Mother in Law 108. He continues, “... and doubtless reacting with less 
than sympathy at being faced with a mere Terentian comedy.” The words “mere Terentian" 
show the effect of the common prejudice. There is no reason to suppose that Plautus or any 
other writer would have fared better in similar circumstances (see below). The mob that 
broke in did not care who was putting on a play; they wanted to see the gladiators. 

47 Personal Aspects 25 and 52. 
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The second error (usually presented as an established fact)—that 
plays and the other attractions were presented simultaneously at the var- 
ious Judi, as if in a carnival with sideshows**—is derived solely from mis- 
reading this passage with the presupposition that Terence's audience left 
the theater to go elsewhere. Not the least important objection is the fact 
that gladiatorial fights were not presented at all as a part of public games 
during the Republic. They were a feature only of private games, such as 
funerals.# Further, as the text clearly states, the gladiators at these par- 
ticular private funeral games were not being presented, but a rumor 
started that they were going to be presented (datum iri gladiatores). 

One very important point needs to be emphasized. From the earli- 
est records to the time of Augustus and beyond, on every occasion for 
presenting /udi scaenici that we know of, whether the annual public 
games, games for the dedications of temples, special votive games, or fu- 
neral games, the evidence is quite clear that the theatrical and other 
events were always held, not only at separate times, but on separate 
days, and that the theatrical events were always first.50 The only putative 
counterexample is Horace (Ep. 2.1.185-86), who speaks of the many as 
calling for boxers or a bear in the middle of a play (media inter carmina 
poscunt | aut ursum aut pugiles). But this is a picture drawn from the 
Hecyra prologues (and Horace's understanding of them).*! In fact, the 
crowd could not have gotten its wish: the boxers would have fought on a 
later day. Boxing was not a side-show but from the earliest days a regu- 
lar part of the athletic competitions at the Ludi Romani (Livy 1.35.7-10), 
whose winner received a crown (Dion. Hal. 7.73.3-4).52 Plautus, though 


#50 Beare, Roman Stage 162; Jory, “Continuity” 144--45, 

49Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies 41. 

50The evidence is reviewed by Taylor, “Opportunities”; see also Scullard, Festivals 
and Ceremonies 160, 184, 196; contra Blänsdorf, “Voraussetzungen” 114. The public occa- 
sions for Terence’s plays (Ludi Megalenses and Romani) were already multiple—day cele- 
brations. We are not explicitly told the length of the funeral games of Paullus, but other fu- 
neral games mentioned by Livy had been of several days’ duration since at least 216, and 
these were of unusual grandeur and expense (see nn. 38 and 54-56). 

‘Brink, Horace on Poetry 219-20. Note Porphyrion’s comment cited above, n. 44: 
adhuc does not refer to the differences between Horace’s day and Porphyrion’s (of course, 
they had amphitheaters then), but between Horace’s day and Terence’s. 

52Cf. Cic. Leg. 2.38, where boxing is part of the publici ludi, divided into those in the 
cavea and those in the circus; for boxing in the theater, cf. Suet. Aug. 44.3. I admit I am less 
certain about the status of the funambulist, but we have the tombstone of a catadromarius 
(an acrobat who ran down a rope) who performed at the Ludi Romani (uncertain date: 
CIL 6.10157). For tightrope-walking in the theater at a later date, Sandbach, “How Hecyra 
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he describes the unruliness of the audience often and at length (Amph. 
64-95, As. 4-5, Capt. 10-14, Poen. 1-43), never mentions any rival at- 
tractions other than bakeries. 

Terence’s statements also agree exactly with later accounts of vari- 
ous private /udi. It is clear that events were held in sequence (not simul- 
taneously) and that here too the order was theatrical events first, with 
the gladiators or venationes on the final day or days.*3 So, for example, 
the order remains unchanged from the funeral games for M. Aemilius 
Lepidus in 216 (Livy 23.30.15: three days of plays followed apparently 
by one day of gladiators) to the funeral of Titus Quinctius Flamininus 
in 174 (Livy 41.28.11: four days of feasting and plays, followed by three 
days of gladiators)*5 to the games of Pompey in 55 (Cic. Fam. 7.1).56 The 
whole point of Polybius’ description of the farcical mix-up deliberately 
caused’ by L. Anicius at his games (mentioned above) is that even the 
non-theatrical events—in this case a competition for four aulos-players 
and choruses (one after the other), then two dancers, then two pairs of 
boxers— were normally supposed to happen in strict order.*8 Polybius 
will not even tell us what Anicius did to the tragedians. 

Thus, it is simply not the case that the audience left the theater,*? 


Failed," who cites Apul. Flor. 18, Aug. Ep. 120.5, Div. Daem. 8. None of these, even at this 
period, is imagined as in competition with drama. Hor. Ep. 2.1.210 (also cited) is a meta- 
phor. Similar sorts of athletic displays were a regular (and ordered) part of the circus 
games, for example, the desultores at the Ludi Romani (Livy 44.9.3) and Augustus’ ludi 
saeculares (ILS 5050.154). Here too, the dramatic and poetic portions occupied the first 
four days, then the spaces were turned over to circus events, and, when the XVviri decreed 
additional games, they followed the same order. 

53See Taylor, "Opportunities" 299. The only counterexample might be the funeral 
games for P. Licinius in 183, if Livy (39.46.2) is describing events in strict order: viceratio 
data, et gladiatores centum viginti pugnaverunt, et ludi funebres per triduum facti, post ludos 
epulum. 'The feast was held in the forum as were presumably the other events; see the fol- 
lowing notes. 

54 Ludos funebres per triduum et gladiatorum paria duo et viginti in foro dederunt. 

55 Cum visceratione epuloque et ludis scaenicis quadriduum dedit. magni tum muneris 
ea summa fuit quod per triduum quattor et septuaginta homines pugnarint. 

56] am not inclined to trust Pliny's description of Curio's curious revolving theaters 
(36.117); Cicero mentions applause not motion-sickness (Fam. 8.2.1). However, it does 
show that Pliny thinks the normal order of events is drama first, then gladiators. 

57For the way in which the received opinion about Plautus and Terence can affect 
the reading of a clear text, see Beacham's misstatement of these events, Roman Theatre 48. 

ssSo explicitly Polyb. 30.13.22 (ap. Ath. 14.615 a-e): Gpot è Tobtwv zxávtov 
&yoviouévov &Aextov hv tò ovppaivov. 

5?Sandbach's point, who collects examples of this misapprehension: “How Hecyra 
Failed" 134 n. 1. 
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much less that they did so because they were bored by the play and 
drawn by outside vulgar attractions. It is not even correct to speak of 
“the public which had rejected Hecyra," or similar phrases. The audi- 
ence had not rejected Hecyra; instead the audience that was already in 
place to hear the play was overwhelmed by a crowd of gladiator fans. 
Further, that the failure of Hecyra was due to happenstance and not the 
audience's disdain for the author (or the author's disdain for the audi- 
ence) is shown by the fact, almost completely ignored, that Adelphoe, 
presented at these very games, was a complete success (see below). 

It has been thought by some that lightning striking one play twice 
is a bit too coincidental.“ They have accordingly sought the reason for 
the double disaster in the play itself (see below). S. M. Goldberg, for ex- 
ample, claims that Terence paid "the price of simplicity": 


Yet the problem Terence faced with Hecyra did not lie solely with the au- 
dience nor with the improvised Roman stage that inevitably mingled the- 
atrical and gladiatorial crowds. It is hard to believe that only an accident of 
scheduling at Paullus' funeral saved Adelphoe from a similar fate or that 
any such thing could ever have happened to Pseudolus, whatever the fol- 
lowing attraction. Hecyra was not a play easy for a Roman audience to 
love.82 


And yet they did. If Terence misjudged his audience it is not the failure 
of the Hecyra that needs to be explained, but the success. Neither the 
play, nor the type of audience had changed. As Gilula notes: *One must 
still explain why these flaws went unnoticed during Hecyra's third, and 
successful performance. Indeed some scholars offer no such explana- 
tion."65 Notice that Goldberg here assumes that Terence would normally 
fail. However, it was not an accident of scheduling which saved Adel- 
phoe. Perhaps it was something more than an accident which ruined 
Hecyra. 


S Gratwick, “Drama” 124. See quotation above, n. 1. Here I would correct Sand- 
bach's formulation, “How Hecyra Failed” 134; neither was it the case “that the spectators 
remained but demanded other entertainment." Rather, the spectators were mobbed by a 
new crowd of spectators demanding other entertainment. Sandbach quotes with approval 
Sargeaunt’s translation in the Loeb edition: “in flocked the people with uproar and clam- 
our and a struggle for seats." The sense of con-volat is of one crowd flocking in upon an- 
other. 

$ Gilula, *Who's Afraid" 32. 

S Understanding Terence 168. 

6“Who’s Afraid” 32. 
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Jinx-plays are not unknown in the theater. Terence certainly had 
reason to think Hecyra was oppressed by bad luck (vitium: 2; calamitas: 
2, 30, 31). But the prologue contains a strong hint that what ruined the 
play each time, a rumor that something else (tightrope-walker/boxers; 
gladiators) was about to start, may have been deliberate. Turpio uses 
nearly identical language to describe the early fate of Caecilius: prope 
iam remotum iniuria advorsarium | ab studio atque ab labore atque arte 
musica (22—23) and the current situation of Terence: nolite sinere per vos 
artem musicam | recidere ad paucos (46-47, cf. 52-54). T. E. Carney 
writes: ^The suggestion implicit behind this part of the prologue is that 
both performances were deliberately broken up by rivals."65 'The situa- 
tion, therefore, seems to have been like the premiere of Rossini's Barber 
of Seville, an attack by a rival employing the very kind of claqueurs 
whom Plautus describes as not only unfairly favoring one artist, but also 
seeking to undermine his opponents (Amph. 65-85, Poen. 36—39). 

The prologue to Phormio refers to the same events (30-33): 


date operam, adeste aequo animo per silentium, 
ne simili utamur fortuna atque usi sumus 
quom per tumultum noster grex motus locost. 


Pay attention, give a fair hearing in silence, 
lest we have the same misfortune that we had 
when due to an uproar our company was driven from its place. 


The appeal for a fair hearing shows that Terence is well aware that an au- 
dience can indeed drive an actor from the stage if dissatisfied, as was the 
early fate of Caecilius (Hec. 14—15). Hecyra, however, was unfairly sub- 
ject to fate (fortuna) and tumultus, which does not describe mere discon- 
tent in the audience, but refers to the interruption of the noisy crowd 


“Goldberg, Understanding Terence 57-58. 

65 Hecyra 35. This suggestion that rivals started rumors might seem incompatible 
with the fact that boxers and gladiators were always scheduled on later days than the ludi 
scaenici. Why would a mob have burst upon Terence's play, if on mature reflection they re- 
alized the other entertainments would not be happening until tomorrow or the next day? 
However, one can gather a crowd merely by shouting, "Free beer!" You're sure it isn't true, 
but who knows? Terence's language is instructive. He nowhere says that the events were in 
fact following. Rather he speaks of the crowd's hope that the other events might be hap- 
pening soon (4-5: studio stupidus . . . animum occuparat; 33-34: pugilum gloria . . . exspec- 
tatio). Gruen, Culture 212-18, dismisses the prologues as fiction. 
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(cf. tumultuantur, Hec. 41, above). Equally, the plea for fairness (aequo 
animo) implies that human agents may have been behind the tumult. 
Terence is not afraid, two plays later, to refer to the disaster at the first 
staging of Hecyra, an odd thing, if the play had been a failure due to the 
audience's dislike. Playwrights seldom draw attention to their flops. 

Hecyra did not fail. Once the audience was allowed to hear it, they 
enjoyed it as much as they had enjoyed all of Terence's other plays (ae- 
qualiter. Suet. Vit. Ter. 2). If the audience had indeed disliked the play, 
they could have and would have walked out, as Plautus invites those who 
did not like his play so far to do—and give their seats to other people 
who were waiting for them (Mil. 81-82). Terence's audience did not walk 
out; rather, they tried to stay, resulting in a fight for seats. In short, the ir- 
ruption of a new crowd, whether by accident or sabotage, into the first 
two performances of Hecyra telis us no more about how well the show 
was doing or about the popularity of the playwright than a riot at a rock 
concert tells us about the popularity of the band. 


Audience and Prologues 


Thus there is no foundation for the usual view that Hecyra failed 
because Terence was unable to hold the audience's attention. J.-P. Cébe, 
W. R. Chalmers, and E. W. Handley have shown the falsity of presenting 
the audience even of Plautus’ day as a bunch of yahoos,6 and by the 
time of Terence, Rome had been watching plays for over seventy years. 
The audience was composed of third or fourth generation playgoers, 
who loved every one of Terence's plays. 

Terence's prologues give us the best clues to his audience and to 
Terence's own appeal (in both senses). It is sometimes thought that Ter- 
ence had revolutionized theater by doing away with the expository pro- 
logue, but had weakened his plays by wasting time on literary criticism, 


66Cébe, “Le niveau culturel” 101-6; Chalmers, “Plautus and his Audience"; Hand- 
ley, "Plautus and his Public." I continue to be delighted by the language of Ashmore, 
Comedies of Terence 21—22: “Though Plautus did little to elevate the morals of his hearers, 
his influence, on the whole, was good. The Romans in his day were a nation of soldiers, 
without polish, and almost wholly lacking in literary sense; hence Plautus was compelled to 
bring down, as it were, the fine productions of Menander and Philemon to the level of their 
clownish and more or less brutal tastes." 
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while Plautus went straight for the jokes.67 However, both Menander 
(Misoumenos) and Plautus (Cist, Curc., Epid., Most., Persa, and Stich.) 
skip the expository prologue altogether. Plautus himself mocks the con- 
vention (Mer. 3-6, Trin. 16-17, Vid. 10-11), and Terence makes exactly 
the same joke (Ad. 22-25). The standard contrast between Plautus' and 
Terence's prologues relies more on generalities than on what Plautus ac- 
tually says. In fact, the purely expository prologues of Aulularia and 
Rudens are the exception. Although, of course, Plautus uses his pro- 
logues as an opportunity for further jokes, he deploys them primarily to 
give specific literary, critical, and aesthetic information in direct address 
to the audience. Just like Terence, Plautus analyzes the stock characters 
(Amph. 60-64, Capt. 57-58)6 and dissects genre expectations (Amph. 
50-64, Capt. 53-56, Men. 7-16, 72-75, Mer. 3-6, Trin. 16-17, Truc. 1-11, 
Vid. 10-11). In short, to use a (post)modern term, the prologues of both 
authors indicate textual strategies—they tell the audience how to watch 
their plays (cf. As. 13-14, Capt. 52).6? 

Instead of plot summary, therefore, the main purpose of Plautus' 
prologues is a straightforward captatio benevolentiae (Amph. 1-95, 
151-52, As. 1-15, Bacch. frag. I, Cas. 1-4, 23-34, Men. 1—4, Mer. 14-15, 
Poen. 1—45, 123-28, Trin. 4—22). Nor is this a Plautine invention. Too of- 
ten ignored is the fact that Naevius addresses his audience directly in 
the metatheatrical prologues to Agrypnutes (17 R) and Acontizomenos 
(1 R): Acontizomenos fabula est prime bona. One cannot get much more 
direct than that.’° They both had a model in Middle Comedy; for exam- 
ple, the prologue to Antiphanes’ Poetry (Ath. 6.222 = 189 PCG). 

J. Wright in 1974 said, “It should hardly be necessary to point out 
that Terence's prologues are rhetorical; their purpose is to ensure a fair 
hearing for his plays.”7! Goldberg has recently given a detailed rhetorical 
analysis of the common features of Plautus’ and Terence's prologues.7?? 


€7E.g., Duckworth, Nature of Roman Comedy 61-62, 209-23; Beacham, Roman 
Theatre 52, etc. The prologue to And. has been taken in deadly earnest, but this too is 
merely part of the captatio benevolentiae; see below. 

68 Cf. Mil. 88-94, which, although metatheatrical, is still in character. 

69Slater, Plautus in Performance 55-57, 149-52. So too, the post--Plautine prologue 
to Cas. 5—20, on the battle of the theater. 

70 For the language, cf. Plautus, As. 13-14. A similar metatheatrical reference in Ta- 
rentilla (72-74 R) is probably from the prologue. 

7 Dancing in Chains 101. 

72 Understanding Terence 31-60; see also Leo, Analecta plautina; Primmer, “Pro- 
loge"; Gelhaus, Prologe des Terenz; Focardi, “Linguaggio forense" and "Lo stile oratorio." 
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The purpose of any prologue is to capture the audience’s attention and 
sympathy (Arist. Rh. 1415a, Don. de Com. 7.2, Eugraph. praef. And. 3.8 
W), corresponding exactly to the captatio benevolentiae of an oration. 
Plautus is usually direct in asking his audience to pay attention; so is Ter- 
ence. 

Far from despising his audience, Terence wanted to please his audi- 
ence. He wanted to succeed and said so at the very start of his first play 
and in every play thereafter (And. 1-3, Heaut. 27, 52, Eun. 1-3, 44—45, 
Phorm. 1-3, 19, 30-34, Hec. 7-8, 43-57, Ad. 24-25). Now one important 
fact follows from this. If Terence spent the opening moments of every 
single play discussing literary criticism, the state of the theater, and cur- 
rent theatrical feuds, it is because he thought his audience was interested 
in such things. That is, far from the “rubes” of the usual accounts, the 
prologues are premised on the existence of an audience (or at least a 
large section of that audience) keenly interested in oratory, literature, 
and the latest gossip in the artistic world. The prologues are rhetorical 
defenses of a man's life and practices, intended to appeal to the same 
taste for oratory that was sweeping Rome.” 

That Terence had judged his audience's taste well is shown, not 
only by the success of every single play, but by the fact that he began his 
very first play with such a prologue and continued to do so for each sub- 
sequent one.” A little controversy goes a long way in the theater and 
artistic quarrels are good box office. Terence's claim in the Andria, be- 
fore a single word of his dramas has been heard, that he was forced to 
write a non-expository prologue to defend himself is disingenuous; he 
wrote such a prologue because he thought it would grab the audience's 
attention, as it seems to have done.75 Indeed, so successful is this ploy, 
that Terence later goes out of his way to deny that he is using a ploy 
(Phor. 12-17): 


Goldberg, Understanding Terence 31-60. 

7^ Hec. Didasc. 1.5 (sec. A) says that Hec. I was presented without prologue, but this 
would be unique in all of Terence. Rather, it probably indicates no more than that by the 
time of the compilation of the didascalia, the original prologue had been lost. See Bianco, 
"Cronologia" 179. 

Goldberg, Understanding Terence 59: “The quarrel with Luscius is used as a device 
to pique their interest.” For a modern parallel, one might compare the way in which their 
managers and the press created a rivalry between Pavarotti and Domingo or the real ri- 
valry between Callas and Tebaldi. 
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nunc siquis est qui hoc dicat aut sic cogitet: 
“vetu’ si poeta non lacessisset prior, 

nullum invenire prologum potuisset novos 

quem diceret, nisi haberet cui male diceret," 

is sibi responsum hoc babeat, in medio omnibus 
palmam esse positam qui artem tractet musicam. 


Now if there's anyone saying or thinking: 

“If the old poet hadn't attacked him first, 

the new poet wouldn't have been able to come up with a prologue 
to say, unless he had someone to abuse,” 

let him have this response, that the palm 

has been placed open for anyone who practices the art of the Muses. 


Thus Terence makes clear that these literary prologues have been ex- 
tremely useful in intriguing the audience. The proven usefulness of this 
type of critical prologue made it attractive to Afranius in the next gener- 
ation, who declares in the prologue to his Compitalia (ap. Macr. 6.1.4 = 
CRF I, pp. 198-99) that Menander and Terence are his own models and 
that Terence is the acknowledged master of the Roman stage: Terenti 
num similem dicetis quempiam? (ibid., ap. Suet. Ter. 5 = Don. Vit. Ter. 8.7 
W = CRF II, p. 198). W. Beare writes, “All the prologues of Terence were 
written for delivery to an uncritical crowd.”76 Quite the opposite: Ter- 
ence chose this type for his prologues precisely because they were to be 
delivered to a critical crowd, a critical crowd who were won by Terence’s 
prologues and plays. 


* Patrons" and “Philhellenism” 


There was no Scipionic circle.77 Scipio Aemilianus, C. Laelius, Lu- 
cilius, et al., simply *cannot on the basis of the extant evidence be shown 
to have represented any shared artistic position."7$ Being fond of Greek 
culture, in other words, did not guarantee uniformity of outlook even on 


76 Roman Stage 95. 

T/Strasburger, “Sciponenkreis”; Astin, Scipio Aemilianus 295—306, who calls it “es- 
sentially an invention of modern criticism" (294); Zetzel, “Cicero and the Scipionic Circle"; 
Gaiser, “Eigenart” 1037. However, it crops up again in Beacham, Roman Theatre 46—48. 

78Kenney, CHCL IH. 
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Greek culture, much less politics or any form of social action. The stan- 
dard picture, therefore, of a philhellenic literary salon trying to cram a 
diet of Terence down the throats of a resisting Roman mob is false. 

It is equally false to speak of Terence as a client or protégé of the 
Scipios, or even as supported by some vague philhellenic faction.’? The 
smut-mongering of antiquity apart, who actually paid for Terence's 
plays? Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus paid for 
Adelphoe and Hecyra II; the others are a widely varied group. One of the 
aediles for Andria, M'. Acilius Glabrio, owed his family's position to the 
Scipios.8? The other, M. Fulvius Nobilior (RE 93, cos. 159), was the eldest 
son of the famous philhellenic patron of Ennius (RE 91, cos. 189).8 We 
know little of him—he may have inherited his father's taste—but his 
younger brother, Quintus, who backed the successful third production of 
Hecyra, though a philhellene, was almost certainly a political foe of Ae- 
milianus.® His fellow aedile, L. Marcius Censorinus, was clearly a phil- 
hellene, though his political ties are unknown.®? What sense does it make 
to speak of Scipionic backing, when one of the buyers for Heauton was 
the notorious L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus, political enemy of Aemi- 
lius,8 a man vilified by Lucilius,85 and the other was L. Valerius Flaccus, 
the son of Cato's fellow censor (184), who may also have inherited his 
father’s mishellenism?86 What sense does it make to speak of philhel- 
lenic circles, when L. Postumius Albinus," who (with the otherwise un- 


See Goldberg, Understanding Terence 9-14. For the difficulties of tying Terence to 
the Scipios, see Beate, Roman Stage 91—94 and "Life of Terence." Arnott, Menander, Plau- 
tus, Terence 46-47 is suitably skeptical, as is Gruen, Culture 197-202, who reviews the evi- 
dence. 

80 RE 36, cos. suff. 154. See Astin, Scipio Aemilianus 87, 98 n. 2. 

& Gruen, Hellenistic World 255, 259--60, 268 for the Hellenism of the elder Nobilior. 

8 RE 95, cos. 153. He had a military disaster in Spain, about which Polybius (35.4.2) 
was not kind, and he defended Galba in 149 and, as censor in 136, undoubtedly supported 
his colleague, Appius Claudius, over Scipio for princeps senatus. See Astin, Scipio Aemi- 
lianus 92; also Scullard, Roman Politics 166, 179, 184, 193, 233, 234. 

83 RE 46, cos. 149; a dedicatee, along with Lucilius, of works by Clitomachus, the 
pupil and critic of Carneades and eventual head of the Academy (Cic. Acad. Pr. 2102). 
Censorinus is otherwise virtually unknown; see Astin, Scipio Aemilianus 55. 

4 RE 224, cos. 156; see Astin, Scipio Aemilianus 53, 73, 94. 

55Who pictures him being tried by the council of the gods for his crimes: 4-53, 
784—90, 1312-13 M; Pers. 1.115. 

86 RE 174, cos. 152; for L. Valerius Flaccus, his father, see RE 173. 

87 RE 42, cos. 154. 
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attested L. Cornelius Merula85) paid for both Eunuchus and Phormio, 
was responsible during his consulship for banishing the Epicureans Al- 
caeus and Philiscus for their pernicious influence on Roman morals?®° 
What made this disparate group of individuals agree to put on Terence? 
Common political beliefs or artistic programs will not do. Rather, they 
paid for Terence's plays for one reason— because his plays were popu- 
lar.” As E. S. Gruen concludes: “Selection of Terentian plays to grace 
the games of Aemilius Paullus reflects the reputation of the poet, not the 
patronage of the family. The house of Scipio was the beneficiary, not the 
benefactor.” 

Two facts must be borne in mind. First, Roman plays were public 
and political events, presented as a part (and only part) of the great ludi, 
paid for by the praetors and the aediles, that is, the major office seek- 
ers,” or as part of such displays of power and familial status as the fu- 
neral games of Aemilius Paullus (Hecyra and Adelphoe). Second, politi- 
cians want to be liked. The aediles and praetors paid for the games in 
order to influence public perception, demonstrate power, and establish 


SRE 271. 

89 Ath. 12.547a (see RE 42 and MRR suppl. s.v, for the dating). His second cousin 
(their grandfathers were brothers) was the famous philhellene, Aulus Postumius Albinus 
(RE 31). Astin, Scipio Aemilianus 95, reminds us that mere love of Greece may not have 
counted for much with Aemilius and his friends. He rightly refers to Polybius’ treatment as 
a caricature; see Gruen, Hellenistic World 263—64. We know little about the two aediles for 
Hecyra Y (165), Cn. Cornelius Dolabella (RE 132, cos. 159) and Sextus Iulius Caesar (RE 
148/9, cos. 157). The tradition that the latter was tribune under L. Aemilius Paullus in 181 
(Livy 40.27.6) is spurious, intended to bolster the early history of the gens Julia. 

99 Cf. Goldberg, Understanding Terence 14. 

N Culture 201. 

The games were funded by the senate with much additional funding by the 
responsible magistrates. These were the Ludi Romani, paid for by the curule aediles 
(Phorm., Hec. III), as were the Ludi Megalenses (And., Haut., Eun., Hec. Y), or in the case 
of Pseud., by the city praetor; Ludi Plebeii, paid for by the plebian aediles (Stichus); Ludi 
Apollinares, paid for by the city praetor. See Taylor, “Opportunities” 284-304. Gruen, Cul- 
ture 192-93 questions the received wisdom of additional expense on the part of aediles, 
pointing out that the evidence is mostly from the late republic and early Empire. This evi- 
dence, however, should not be lightly dismissed, as even Cicero attributes the lavish ex- 
penditures of the aediles to iam bonis temporibus (Off. 2.57, though his examples go back 
no farther than Crassus Dives). Further, there is clear evidence for the scale of expenditure 
on the part of aediles in the SC of 179 limiting that expense (Livy 40.44.12). This was part of 
a series of sumptuary laws intended to control competition in public display. 
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status.” Accordingly, as R. H. Martin writes, “Since the ludi were occa- 
sions for conspicuous display by those who gave them, they too had an 
interest in seeing that only such plays were chosen as would make a good 
impression on the audience at large. Such consideration need not neces- 
sarily lead to an appeal to the lowest levels of taste.” 

Politicians will not produce what the people hate. Instead they will 
attempt to appeal to all the people. Why then did Q. Fabius Maximus 
and P. Cornelius Scipio for the funeral games of their father put down 
hard cash to buy from this author both a new play (Adelphoe) and a play 
which had failed five years previously, and why on earth did the curule 
aediles Q. Fulvius Nobilior and L. Marcius Censorinus pick up the now 
twice-failed play only a few months later for the Ludi Romani? A desire 
to convert the people to philhellenism will not account for it. There is 
only one answer: they were convinced it would be a hit. And they were 
right. 

Turpio makes their reasoning explicit in the Hecyra prologue 
(9-27). In the case of Caecilius, despite an initial rocky start, Ambivius 
knew he had a winner who would eventually please the people, win fa- 
vor for the aediles, and earn money for himself. In the case of Terence, 
the producers of the revivals of Hecyra were in far better position. They 
were contracting with an author who had already written a successful 
first play (Andria) and then had a piece of bad luck. The failure of He- 
cyra in 165, however, had not stopped L. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Va- 
lerius Flaccus from buying Heauton for the same festival two years later. 
It was a success. Two years later, Terence earned the largest fee ever 
(Eunuchus) and followed that with yet another hit (Phormio). The poli- 
ticians were completely justified in their faith. The Adelphoe was a suc- 
cess with the audience and finally so was the Hecyra. Terence did not. 
have patrons; he had backers. 


Gruen, Culture 192-93 rightly rejects the usual overly simplified picture of aediles 
and praetors "buying votes." However, these public demonstrations are explicitly directed 
at influencing the populus; so, for example, Cic. Mur. 37-40, Suet. Jul. 10-11. Veyne, Bread 
and Circuses 5 also offers a more nuanced view, pointing to the variety of motives: “ca- 
reerism, paternalism, kingly style, corruption, conspicuous consumption, local patriotism, 
desire to emulate, concern to uphold one's rank, obedience to public opinion, fear of hos- 
tile demonstrations, generosity, belief in ideals." In Roman terms, the aediles and praetors 
gave the /udi because it was part of their officium. 'They gave lavishly because it was part of 
their gloria and dignitas. 

34 Adelphoe 6. So too Blänsdorf, "Voraussetzungen" 106. 
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III. PLAUTUS VS. TERENCE 


Blaming Terence 


The view of Plautus as the people’s choice, while Terence is a 
lonely aesthete flinging his pearls before swine, has had a profound ef- 
fect on the interpretation of both poets. There appear to be three stages 
of elaboration of this view. First, Terence was a failure; second, he was an 
artistic failure; third, Plautus would have kept the audience that Terence 
lost. 

In the first stage of elaboration the difficulties with staging Hecyra, 
in defiance of all the evidence, are spread to all of Terence’s plays. The 
assumption is nearly universal that not only did Hecyra fail to hold its 
audience, but Terence in general could not get people to pay atten- 
tion.” 

The primary sources, however, make it clear that far from being a 
failure Terence was a uniquely successful playwright. Even for Hecyra, 
the disruptions had nothing to do with the artistic quality of the play it- 
self, which was a hit when the audience finally got to see it. Instead, he 
was an immediate and lasting success, the author of the highest paid 
comedy of all time. 

In the second stage of elaboration scholars have proceeded to ac- 
count for this “failure.” One way has been to look for flaws within the 
individual plays themselves, but this method is generally unrewarding, 
except on Hecyra, since everybody likes Terence and is generally unwill- 
ing to call him flat-out a bad writer.?° A second method is far more pop- 
ular, and this is to accuse Terence either of despising the audience’s taste 
or else of overestimating it, usually invoking the image of Terence facing 
an audience too crude to appreciate his refined and Menandrian sensi- 
bilities.” 

However, this view is at odds with the facts. The audience that 
watched and approved each of Terence’s six plays was a sophisticated 
theater-going crowd. Terence assumes they know their Menander and 


95See nn. 1 and 34 for examples. 

%Of recent writers, Gratwick, “Drama” 118-122, is more willing than most to use 
analyst tools to find artistic flaws. Arnott, Menander, Plautus, Terence 46, quoted above, 
continues: “When Terence chose a grey subject of human misunderstandings, unenlivened 
by humourous characters and actions, for his Hecyra, the play twice flopped." 

97See Gilula, "Who's Afraid" 32-34, for a summary of these two options. 
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he jokes with them that he need not even mention the author and the 
original since they know it already (Heaut. 7-9). As the prologues show, 
they were sufficiently attuned to the work of previous writers, including 
Plautus, for Terence to appeal to them under the aegis of the old school 
and apologize for oversights (And. 18, Heaut. 20-21, Eun. 25-34, 42-43, 
Hec. 12-27, Ad. 6-14). He can assume they will be intrigued by theatrical 
quarrels, theatrical criticism, and departures from theatrical convention. 
He thinks they will remember and find fault with the “old poet" for artis- 
tic failures of style and construction (And. 21, Heaut. 30—34, Eun. 7-19, 
Phor. 7-11). He submits his plays to them precisely as connoisseurs 
(And. 25-26, Heaut. 25-30, 35-52, Eun. 29, 42-45, Phor. 34, Hec. 8, 
31-32, 43-49, Ad. 4-5, 12-14, 24-25). It is seldom a mistake to flatter 
your audience, but his comments are not directed solely at those seated 
up in the "Scipionic Circle." 

Jerence was not a failure. It follows that he was not an artistic fail- 
ure. It is therefore fundamentally mistaken to try to explain his “failure” 
by artistic flaws within Hecyra or his plays generally. Equally, there is no 
need to posit vulgar excess as the secret of Eunuchus’ success. A. S. 
Gratwick, for example, offers a developmental scheme wherein the fail- 
ure of Hecyra forced Terence to make “compromises with the ground- 
lings.” Thus, the addition of the soldier and parasite, the livelier stage- 
business of Eunuchus, represents a "successful concession to the public 
which had rejected the Hecyra."98 Again, the public had not “rejected” 
Hecyra; the public had not even heard Hecyra. Gratwick's scheme will 
not work. If Terence was dumbing down his plays, how then does one ac- 
count for the choice and the success of the “complex and tightly-knit"99 
Heauton, which its own author labeled stataria (36), the play that actu- 
ally followed the disastrous first staging of Hecyra two years later?!% 
Phormio 1s lively and has a notable trickster, but the addition of a scene 


98Gratwick, “Drama” 120-21. 

?9Tbid., 119. 

100Gratwick, ibid., 121 speculates: “Those who deserted the Hecyra may have 
yawned at Heauton,” which does not seem to have prevented it from being a success both 
immediately and in revival, nor to have kept the audience away from his next play, Eu- 
nuchus. The argument might be made that the failure of Hecyra in 165 kept the aediles 
from buying a play in 164 and a supposedly slow Heauton (although there is no evidence 
for anything other than success) dampened enthusiasm in 162. Here we have to explain not 
the absence of a play on the market for a year (did every author have to crank one out 
every year?), but rather why the aediles bought Heauton and Eunuchus in the first place, if 
Terence was a notable producer of turkeys. 
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will not convert Adelphoe into a knockabout.™ More obviously still, if 
he had decided to mend his ways, why did he and his buyers keep putting 
on Hecyra? He knew his audience; his audience loved him. 


Fan-Clubs 


The third stage is a peculiar but extremely popular excrescence on 
the notion of Terence as artistic failure. There is widespread assumption 
that Terence lost his audience by not being sufficiently Plautine and that 
the audience that “walked out” on Terence would have stayed for Plau- 
tus. The Roman audience is thus viewed as split into two fan-clubs: one 
huge, devoted to Plautus and old-fashioned, more Roman plays; the 
other, a tiny elite, in favor of Terence and new, more Greek plays. 
Equally, the presumption of Plautus’ success seems to rest in part on the 
contrast with Terence and his "failure." For this there is no evidence 
whatsoever; in fact, it is directly contradicted by everything Terence says. 

One of the reasons for this idea, of course, is the simple fact that of 
all the authors of Roman comedy only Plautus and Terence survive as 
more than scraps. Critics, naturally enough, therefore tend to treat Ro- 
man comedy as an affair of Plautus vs. Terence, in a fine example of what 
T. P. Wiseman has called “the fallacy of the conspicuous."1? The pro- 
logue to Casina (5—22), often cited, is not evidence of a split in the audi- 
ence between pro-Plautus and pro- Terence factions. Rather, that par- 
ticular interpretation is the result of critics’ assumption of such a split. 
The prologue's claim that “They don't write 'em like that any more" is a 
constant of the arts; Horace is complaining about the same attitude a 
century and a half later ( Ep. 2.1). Attempts to find a reference specifi- 
cally to Terence amongst the bad new plays (9-10) are as futile as the at- 


101 Gratwick, ibid., 121 on contaminatio in the post--Hecyra plays: “His purpose was 
to strengthen the variety and farcical element to please a conservative public unconcerned 
with the niceties of structure." The return to the theme of the putatively less-than-success- 
ful Heauton has to be explained. Martin, Adelphoe 16, rightly notes that in contrast with 
Heauton, "the plot is basically simple, the characters more complex and interesting." This 
is not the direction Gratwick imagines a Hecyra-scarred Terence should take. See also 
Goldberg, Understanding Terence 97-105; Grant, “Ending of Terence’s Adelphoe”; and 
Greenberg, “Success and Failure." 

12 Catullus and His World 1-2. 
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tempts to identify the debased coinage.!% New money is always worse 
than old money; new plays are always worse than old plays. 

The division of the audience into two fan-clubs seems also in part 
to come from the ancient lives, from which critics derive a picture of 
Plautus as a man of the theater earning his bread by an innate knowl- 
edge of the audience, while Terence is a tool of the “aristos.”!% Despite 
the fact that E. Leo showed long ago the utter unreliability of the Plau- 
tine biographies, they continue to underpin the usual view of Plautus vs. 
Terence.15 E, Segal’s is one of the liveliest statements of this dubious op- 
position: 


Without any doubt, Plautus was the most successful comic poet in the an- 
cient world. We know of no setback in his artistic career comparable to 
Aristophanes' frustrations with the Clouds, or to Terence's inability to 
hold his audience in the face of gross athletic shows. What is more, Plautus 
is the first known professional playwright.... Plautus depended on the 
theater for his livelihood. Terence could afford to have the Hecyra fail 
twice. Subsidized by the aristocrats of the so-called Scipionic Circle, he 
had merely to satisfy his patrons. Plautus the professional had to satisfy his 
public. ... One of the few indisputable statements which can be made 
about Plautus the man is that he enjoyed great popular success. The an- 
cient biography states that he twice amassed a fortune in the theater.!% 


All of these indisputable statements are disputable. As we have seen, 
Plautus’ success is an inference, not a fact.! His biography is the usual 


103See Duckworth, Nature of Roman Comedy 66; Abel, Plautusprologe 129 nn. 318 
and 321; MacCary and Willcock, Casina 99, who nonetheless, wish to see such a reference: 
"The polemical tone of Terence's prologues show that there was in some circles consider- 
able disapproval of the type of comedy he was producing." However, the "circles" are lim- 
ited to one poet and his cronies and the disapproval was not of "type," but rather specifics 
of technique, nor has it anything to do with “old” vs. “new.” 

14Cf, Blänsdorf’s warning, “Voraussetzungen” 105: "Aber die römische Komödie 
blieb keineswegs auf die Kreise der Nobilität beschränkt, und weder war Terenz Sprach- 
rohr der reichen Nobilität noch war Plautus... Vertreter der niederen sozialen Schich- 
ten.” 

105 Plautinische Forschungen 63-86; summarized in Beare, Roman Stage 47-49. 

105 Roman Laughter 1-2. 

#7 That we do not know of any failure does not mean none could have occurred. Nor 
is the silence surprising in a tradition empty of all but two dates. 
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mess of lines turned into lives. We do not in fact have any idea how he 
made his money or how much money he made.!% Terence's biography is 
only slightly better, and it is Terence, we should note, not Plautus, who 
speaks of having to make his living from the theater."? So too W. G. 
Arnott, despite his insistence that the biography is “riddled with contra- 
dictions, false inferences, and other unreliabilities”:™ 


The differences between the plays of Plautus and Terence can be plausibly 
explained only by a hypothesis of discordant personalities and opposed so- 
cial environments. Plautus was a man of the people who responded to pop- 
ular tastes. Terence was brought up as a slave in the house of a Roman sen- 
ator and later was intimate with philhellene patricians of refinement like 
Laelius and the younger Africanus. Palates such as theirs might easily 
miscalculate or despise the types of comedy that would attract popular 
favour.12 


Both Segal and Arnott fundamentally mistake the relationship between 
a playwright and his backers. Terence also had to satisfy the public, as 
did all those who repeatedly bought his plays. The younger Africanus 
was not the only buyer. Their palates, philhellenic or not, calculated cor- 
rectly. It was Terence who would attract unmatched popular favour. 
Again, Terence was not a failure. Accordingly, whatever differ- 
ences there are between Plautus and Terence—-and I do not wish to min- 
imize them—could not and did not cause one to be a hit and the other to 
be a flop. There is no foundation for the idea, usually presented as if it 
logically derived from Terence's *failure," that Plautus was the man able 
to hold the attention of the mob. The disaster that befell the Hecyra was 
not a fight between those who loved the rough sit-coms of Plautus and 
those who loved the refined elegance of Terence. It was a fight between 
those who had come to watch a play by the leading author of the day and 
those who wanted to watch the fights. No playwright, Plautus included, 
would have been able to prevent the gladiator fans from gate-crashing, 


108For the way in which these biographies were invented, see Fairweather, “Biogra- 
phies"; Lefkowitz, Lives of the Greek Poets. 

19See Goldberg, Understanding Terence 9 and above, n. 80. 

10Phorm. 18: captatio benevolentiae, definitely; exaggeration, certainly; but not 
therefore false. Such an appeal would merely have alienated the audience if it knew that 
Terence was secure as a tool of the Scipios. 

11 Menander, Plautus, Terence 47. 

u2Tbid., 46. 
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no matter how good his play. Plautus does not enter into the picture at 
all. The theatrical quarrel, as Terence presents it, was not between him- 
self and an old-fashioned, reactionary, or anti-Greek faction. His en- 
emy was not Plautus; it was Luscius Lanuvinus. A pro-Plautus faction in 
the theater is the invention of modern scholars. 

Rather than our prejudices, let us turn to what the plays them- 
selves say about the factions. Plautus describes the claques for different 
actors, but he says nothing of their being motivated by aesthetic differ- 
ences. Terence’s prologues focus on aesthetics, but the quarrel is not, as 
many scholars operating under the spell of the Casina prologue would 
have it, a fight between old plays and new ways. Far from indicating 
Plautus vs. Terence fan-clubs, Terence says he is taking Plautus, Nae- 
vius, and Ennius as his models (auctores) and following the old ways in 
preferring their neglegentiam to the obscuram diligentiam of his contem- 
poraries (And. 18-21). That is, he blames Luscius for being insufficiently 
like Plautus. Far from Terence being the head of a Greek versus a Ro- 
man faction (a curious idea in palliatae to begin with), Terence accuses 
Luscius of being too faithful to his Greek models (Eun. 7-8). What- 
ever the truth of the matter, Terence presents himself, not as a revolu- 
tionary, but as part of the Great Tradition of the Theater, and continues 
to do so for the rest of his career (Heaut. 20-21; Eun. 25-43; Ad. 6-14). 

Terence appeals to the audience repeatedly as a popular writer. He 
refers to critics (And. 15, 22-23; Ad. 2, 15), but Turpio calls the opposing 
faction an unjust minority (Hec. 47: paucos; 54: iniqui; cf. Heaut. 27, Ad. 
2), motivated, like those who attempted to drive Caecilius from the 
stage, by spite (22: iniuria). Their leader is malevolent and abusive:"4 an 
isolated lunatic (Heaut. 32: insano) standing apart from the majority who 
seek only to please the audience (Eun. 1-6) and trying to drive his com- 
petition into starvation (Phorm. 18). Now, of course, all of this is special 
pleading. The point is, such an approach would not have worked if in fact 
the majority of the audience hated Terence and was sitting there expect- 
ing to be bored. Whatever the divisions in the Roman audience, esthetic 
otherwise, Terence's prologues are based on the fact that his fan-club 
was the largest. After all, he had the money to prove it. 


U3Garton, Personal Aspects 41-139. 

malevolus: And. 6, Heaut. 16 (cf. Ad. 15: isti... malevoli), maledictum: And. 7, 
Heaut. 22, 34, Phorm. 3 (cf. Ad. 17). The words have overtones of black magic; cf. And. 
22—23: male dicere, malefacta. 
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CONCLUSION 


Plautus was undoubtedly a popular artist. There is, however, no ba- 
sis in the primary sources for the common statement that he was the 
most popular playwright of Rome or indeed of antiquity. The evidence 
instead presents him as one of several leading lights of the theater. Ter- 
ence is commonly held to have been a failure or at least out of touch 
with the crowd. On the contrary, as the ancient sources show, he was a 
success with every play, an author of record-breaking popularity, a man 
of the theater who thoroughly understood his Roman audience. Plautus 
and Terence did indeed write different styles of play. What they had in 
common was success. Both Plautus' plays and Terence's plays found a 
large and popular following. Terence was not booed off the stage. If you 
listen, what you hear is applause. 


Horr N. PARKER 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
e-mail: parker@ucbeh.san.uc.edu 
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AMMIANUS GEOGRAPHICUS 


Elizabeth Rawson, in her impressive study of the intellectual life 
of the late Roman Republic, writes concerning the famous beginning of 
Caesar's De Bello Gallico: “Caesar opens his work by introducing the 
geography of Gaul from scratch; his account would be clearer if a simple 
map with the main rivers had been appended, but there is no sign that it 
was."! Yet would an ancient reader have responded in the same way? 
One cannot fault Rawson for desiring a map; ancient geographical ac- 
counts are regularly quite confusing and often remain unclear even with 
a map. But this desire may be something felt only by modern scholars. 
There is no evidence that the ancients used maps as we do, or that their 
conception of geography depended on them as ours does today? The 
most striking feature to emerge from O. A. W. Dilke's survey of ancient 
cartography is the almost total lack of map consciousness.? Maps in the 
ancient world had limited and specific use. They were either cadastral, 
showing boundaries or land divisions, or they were novelties, pertaining 
more to ancient science than to common use.4 


iIntellectual Life 260. 

2Two schools of thought have shaped discussion of this subject. Dilke (“Percep- 
tion,” Maps, and contributions to Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 105-6, 
177—279), Nicolet (Space), and French (Natural History 114-15) assume that ancient map 
use must be similar to our own, although limited by technology, and that any investigation 
of ancient geography should concentrate on ancient cartography. Janni (Mappa e il pe- 
riplo), Bekker-Nielsen (“Terra Incognita”), and Talbert (“Rome’s Empire,” “China and 
Rome,” and reviews of Maps, History of Cartography, and L'inventaire du monde) forgo 
applying to the ancient world modern geographical assumptions influenced by mapping, 
airplanes, and satellites, and instead approach the problem through conceptual geography. 
Brodersen (Terra Cognita) provides the best synthesis of evidence, as well as an extensive 
bibliography on the subject. He concludes that while there is great evidence for large-scale 
maps and some for small-scale, middle--scale maps of practical use (equivalent to modern 
road maps or regional atlases) did not exist (289-90). 

3For Dilke's work, see above, n. 2. On the absence of *map consciousness," see Tal- 
bert, review of Maps, and also Bekker- Nielsen, “Terra Incognita” 155, where he describes 
the astonishing paucity of evidence for Roman maps of limited scale (maps of a scale simi- 
lar to modern road maps such as the Michelin series). 

4Cadasters present a special case in their own right. While on the surface they seem 
to provide an example of maps in the service of the state, with enough widespread use to 
indicate some degree of map consciousness, their function may not be as clear-cut as it 
first appears. Brodersen (Terra Cognita 195—224) and Dilke (Land Surveyors, Maps 87-101 
and 107-110 and in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 213-32) provide the 
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One possible exception is the famous Tabula Peutingeriana, or 
Peutinger Map. Thought to be a fourth-century compilation based on a 
first-century A.D. map, it is the only surviving example of an itinerary 
map from the Roman period.5 Even so, this map resembles nothing 
more than a “strip” map, with the emphasis placed on routes and cities, 
not on accuracy in representing geographical shapes or even location 
(although it can be argued that such distortion was necessary to fit it on 
its scroll). Other possible extant cartographic examples, such as from the 
shield of Dura Europos, coins, mosaics, and lamps, are too few and too 
exotic in nature to further much argument for map consciousness.6 Thus 
the written itinerary, more common and widely used than itinerary maps 
(as even Dilke is ready to concede),? emerges as the major source of evi- 
dence for geographical depiction. Why should the Romans' reliance on 
written or verbal geographical information trouble us so, when in the 
ninth and tenth centuries the Vikings discovered, explored, and settled 
Iceland, Greenland, and North America without compass or map, in- 
stead receiving their sailing directions from written accounts and sailors' 
lore?8 

Three recent studies by scholars investigating map use in early 
modern Europe suggest that mapping as we know it actually began, long 
after the fall of Rome, as a response to the demands of the modern 
nation-state. David Buisseret calls the beginning of map use in the fif- 


best discussion of the extant evidence for cadasters and the way in which land surveyors 
went about their art. Kain and Baigent (Cadastral Map) present an authoritative history of 
cadastral mapping, but note their attribution of modern attitudes (à la Dilke and Nicolet) 
to the ancient world: “By contrast with Greece, the rulers of Rome had a well-developed 
sense of map consciousness, seeing cadastral maps as a means by which they could exert 
and maintain control over the land resources of their far-flung dominions” (1). Dilke (in 
Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 252) considers them to be a good example 
of maps in the service of the state. But Talbert (review of Maps 211) stresses that their legal 
function far surpassed any interests for geography, and Purcell (“Maps” 180) even calls into 
question their practical usefulness, arguing that in themselves they present an impressive 
symbol of Roman imperium. 

‘The best edition is Weber, Tabula Peutingeriana. For a general discussion, see 
Dilke in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 238-42. 

6See Dilke in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography, for a survey of these 
artifacts: coins (245-46), mosaics (246-48), the Dura Europos shield (249), and lamps 
(250). 

"Dilke in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 234-35. 

8See Jones, Norse Atlantic Saga 9-11. The first Scandinavian maps date to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, long after the period of discovery (23-24). 
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teenth century a change “which amounted to a revolution in the Euro- 
pean way of ‘seeing’ the world.” According to him, maps as we think of 
them came to be developed and used to meet the needs of “modern” 
government under the direction of pioneering ministers.? J. W. Konvitz 
explores this theme for France, focusing in particular on Louis XTV’s 
revolutionary minister Colbert. Much of the attitude that maps are an 
administrative necessity, expressed by Claude Nicolet— “But to govern 
it, it must be known, measured, and above all drawn”—first originated 
with Colbert.° Moreover, Geoffrey Parker traces the origins of strategic 
map use in the west to the need of Spanish armies in the early modern 
period for cartographical depiction of the “Spanish Road." 

If these scholars are correct about the origins of conventional car- 
tography, then it follows that the ancients, despite their cleverness, had 
no practical interest in maps. Frequently, the lack of clarity in most an- 
cient geography has led us to conclude that maps would have been nec- 
essary where none seem apparent, or even to infer map use when mea- 
surements or descriptions based on shapes are given.? But when we turn 
to archaeological evidence or to itineraries and periploi, we find that the 
ancients often used roundabout routes when a shorter and many times 
easier way was available.“ How is it possible to explain such discrepan- 
cies other than that the ancients "saw" their world differently? They had 
a purpose in writing about geography much different from our own. To 
them, their mental geography—their *mental maps"—made sense, and 
they must have expected these mental maps to make sense to their read- 
ers as well. Modern examinations of ancient authors have tended to 
overlook the actual presentation of geography: how it was done and why 
it was done. In reading these authors it is up to us to shift our focus from 


? Monarchs, Ministers, and Maps 1-4. 

10Cartography in France 1-7; Nicolet, Space 95. 

u Army of Flanders 83-86. Dilke (in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 
278) would view maps as a tool of statecraft in the ancient world. Concerning the implica- 
tions of these points for the ancient world, especially involving ancient vs. modern map 
consciousness, see Talbert, *Rome's Empire." 

2Note that Dilke (in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 243) would in- 
fer map use in the elder Pliny based on such “indirect” means. 

For example, Dilke (in Harley and Woodward, History of Cartography 236) com- 
ments that the Itineraria Antoniniana, which likely date to the reign of Caracalla, have 
many omissions, duplications, and roundabout routes. Bekker-Nielsen (“Terra Incognita” 
148-52) gives two examples from itineraries and archaeology of Roman trade routes not 
following the most direct or easiest path. 
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investigations of their sources and critiques of their accuracy to an at- 
tempt to understand their purpose and methods. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is the best source for this new approach. 
As a late author (he lived during the last half of the fourth century A.D.), 
he was heir to over a thousand years of literary and geographical work. 
As a Greek writing in Latin, he was immersed in both Greek and Roman 
tradition. Geographical description, primarily concentrated in ten di- 
gressions, constitutes a large part of the extant portion of his history, 
covering the years 354—378. In the past scholars have approached these 
geographical digressions from a modern viewpoint unsympathetic to an- 
cient concerns. While interrogations of his geographical accuracy are 
necessary, they limit our outlook.” Such judgments hold Ammianus to a 
modern scale, finding fault without trying to understand his purpose or 
background. What is more, they imply that he had a map or reference 
work to which he could turn.!* Although Ammianus may have seen at 
least one map, it is clear that he thought of the world as he describes it: 
with words.” The astonishing feature about his geography is not what he 
got wrong, but the large amount that, despite all obstacles, he got right. 

Because previous studies of Ammianus have made no attempt to 
understand his geographical method or purpose, they have failed to 


“Ernst Stein thought very highly of Ammianus, “Das größte literarische Genie 
nahe, daß die Welt unseres Erachtens zwischen Tacitus und Dante gesehen hat,” and con- 
sidered him more objective than Tacitus with a wider geographical scope (Geschichte 331, 
333). On the so-called “golden age” of ethnography and geography from the first century 
B.C. to the first A.D., during which most of the work on which Ammianus would later draw 
was collected and composed, see Rawson, Intellectual Life 250-66, and Vasaly, Representa- 
tions 145-55, See also the study of Strabo by French, Natural History 114-48. On Ammi- 
anus’ relation in general to Greek and Roman literary tradition, see Matthews, “Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus." 

SEven though Austin (“In Support of Ammianus’ Veracity” and “Autobiography 
and History") has shown the overall veracity of Ammianus, a sense that we need to dis- 
credit him remains. MacMullen (Response to Crisis 53) has trouble believing that Ammi- 
anus could place the Durance River on the wrong side of the Alps, despite his probably 
having seen it himself. For more on Ammianus' geographical mistakes, see Woloch, “Am- 
mianus, Alpine Passes and Maps." Ammianus' translators have been particularly quick to 
point out where Ammianus goes wrong. See Wallace-Hadrill, “Introduction and Notes” 29 
and 264, and Rolfe, Ammianus Marcellinus 2.212 and 2.279. 

16Such as MacMullen (Response to Crisis 54) presumes for all Roman military com- 
manders. 

17A possible map of Persia: “And as the pens of the geographers have drawn it, the 
whole circuit described above is distinguished by this form" (Utque geographici stili for- 
marunt, hac specie distinguitur omnis circuitus ante dictus, 23.6.13). 
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show the extent to which the structure, content, and spatial representa- 
tion in his geographical digressions reflect an ancient perception of the 
world quite alien to our own cartographic one.!$ As I shall argue, not 
only was Ammianus’ geographical conception formed in the context of a 
written and oral tradition of mental maps, but Ammianus also contrib- 
uted to the innovation and development of that ancient geographical 
tradition. 


I. STRUCTURE 


At the outset, it is worthwhile to note how each of Ammianus' ten 
geographical digressions fits into the narrative. The first, a digression 
on the lands and ethnography of the Saracens (14.4), is part of an ongo- 
ing account of events in the east, adding to the careful balance he 
achieves in this book between east and west. The second, a description of 
the eastern provinces (14.8), supports surrounding events and prepares 
the way for what follows, although it does interrupt the immediate dis- 
cussion of Gallus' cruelty (as Caesar in the east). A shorter passage, 
which describes the Rhine flowing into Lake Constance (15.4.1-6), oc- 
curs next, illustrating Arbitio's campaign in this region against the Len- 
tienses and Alamanni. A digression on the geography of Gaul and the 
nature of its inhabitants (15.9-12) helps to connect the appointment of 
Julian as commander of Gaul and his campaigns in the next book. 

Julian's campaigns receive another digression, this time in the east 
(21.10.2-4). Ammianus is especially good in emphasizing the pass which 
separates Illyricum from Thrace. This region appears again in the next 
digression on Thrace and the Black Sea Littoral (22.8.1-48). The passage 
occurs almost as an afterthought, preceded as it is by an account of Ju- 
lian which ends with his reputation among foreign peoples. It is not well 
integrated into the text. A digression on Egypt (22.15-16) seems to fit the 
ongoing account of Julian's dealings with Egypt, but has little to do with 


18See in particular Mommsen, “Ammians Geographica." Matthews (Roman Empire 
537 n. 12) discusses the more important bibliography involved with Ammianus' sources. 
While Dusanic (Excursus) does examine the geographic digressions, she discusses them 
from the “historiographical point of view" (115), without addressing the questions posed in 
this paper. Her work is for the most part a continuation of Mommsen. 

19While other passages may go into detail on a geographical feature, they lack the 
introductions and conclusions that signify a digression. 
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the surrounding text. Similarly, the digression on the eighteen provinces 
of Persia (23.6) suits Julian’s invasion of Assyria, but the content ill-fits 
the immediate context of the chapter. In contrast, a later digression on 
the six provinces of Thrace (27.4) is well situated in a description of 
Valens fighting Goths in the area. Finally, a digression on the homes and 
customs of the Huns, Alans, and other nations of Asiatic Scythia (31.2) 
does fit well with an ongoing discussion of barbarian invasions. 

Examined together, the digressions fall into three main groups. 
Five longer digressions focus on large areas and include much infor- 
mation: the eastern provinces (14.8), Thrace and the Black Sea Littoral 
(22.8.1-48), Egypt (22.15-16), Persia (23.6), and the six provinces of 
Thrace (274). Three shorter passages concern the ethnography and 
lands of smaller regions: that of the Saracens (14.4), the Gauls (15.9-12), 
and the Huns and Alans (31.2). Last, two short topographical passages 
focus on the Rhine (15.4.1-6) and the Danube (21.10.2-4). All except the 
one on Thrace and the Black Sea Littoral (22.8.1-48) are fairly well inte- 
grated into the text, but the shorter passages fit the narrative better than 
the longer ones. In the longer digressions it is as if Ammianus knew too 
much and let his erudition get the better of his editing. 

Starting with Herodotus, geographical digressions became a regu- 
lar feature in the work of Greek and Roman historians. It is highly un- 
likely that Ammianus or his audience could conceive of a historical work 
without them. Geographical and ethnographical description, however, 
remained ill-defined, encompassing everything from anthropology to 
zoology. In this respect Ammianus differs little from other writers.2° 
What sets him apart is his interest in accuracy and in supplementing the 
literary tradition with his own personal observation. While relying on 
authors such as Cicero (15.12.4), Eratosthenes (22.8.10), Hecataeus 
(22.8.10), Herodotus (22.15.28), Homer (22.16.10), Plato (23.6.32), Ptol- 
emy (22.8.10), Pythagoras (15.9.8), Sallust (15.12.6), Timagenes (15.9.2), 
Thucydides (23.6.75), and many others (15.11.4, 22.8.10) for his concep- 
tion of the world, he also features his own experience as another body 
of knowledge upon which to draw, having traveled widely both in the 


20>On Ammianus’ digressions in general, see Matthews, Roman Empire 389-92, 
462—64. Emmett (*Digressions in the Lost Books") is specifically interested in their struc- 
ture and topics. Treatments of the digressions' various subjects do exist, as, e.g., science in 
den Hengst, “Scientific Digressions." 
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course of his duty as protector domesticus and afterwards.” In all, he 
journeyed from Babylonia to Mauretania, Gaul to Kurdistan, and spent 
time in Egypt, the Black Sea region, Thrace, Cologne, Ctesiphon, Anti- 
och, Laconia, Rome, and perhaps Constantinople.?? 

Ammianus’ approach comes out best in the introductions to these 
digressions. In the introduction to his section on Persia, he tells the 
reader his purpose, goal, and reason for exploring the topic: 


Res adigit huc prolapsa ut in excessu celeri situm monstrare Persidis, de- 
scriptionibus gentium curiose digestis, in quibus aegre vera dixere paucis- 
simi. Quod autem erit paulo prolixior textus, ad scientiam proficiet ple- 
nam. (23.6.1) 


The narrative has advanced to a sufficient point where it is appropriate to 
relate the topography of the Persians in a brief digression, diligently ac- 
quired from the descriptions of peoples, in which hardly a few tell the 
truth. Because my text will be a little broader, it will be to the advantage of 
complete knowledge. 


In this passage, Ammianus sets out his concerns. Overall, he wants to 
present the truth, a common topos of historical writers. To this end, he 
has read widely and with a critical eye in the mysterious "descriptions of 
peoples." This point should not pass unnoticed: Ammianus clearly had 
no interest merely in relating what his sources had to say; rather, he eval- 
uated them so that he might present a more accurate representation to 
his reader. As he states, his goal is “complete knowledge." Yet his 
sources closely bind and limit Ammianus' work. 
The introduction to his digression on Gaul emphasizes this point: 


Galliarum tractus et situm ostendere puto nunc tempestivum. ... Ambi- 
gentes super origine prima Gallorum, scriptores veteres notitiam reliquere 
negotii semiplenam, sed postea Timagenes, et diligentia Graecus et lingua, 
haec quae diu sunt ignorata collegit ex multiplicibus libris. Cuius fidem se- 
cuti, obscuritate dimota, eadem distincte docebimus et aperte. (15.9.1-2) 


I think that now is a good time to describe the land and the topography of 
the Gauls.... Uncertain about the earliest origin of the Gauls, ancient 


21] have given here only one reference for each author; needless to say Ammianus 
often cites them. It remains unclear the extent to which Ammianus cites them firsthand. On 
Ammianus’ use of other writers, see Sabbah, Méthode d'Ammien 65-111. 

22For discussion of his travels, see Matthews, Roman Empire 13-17. 
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writers left their account of the region half-finished, but Timagenes, a 
Greek in both accuracy and language, compiled from numerous books 
these things which for too long were unknown. Following his authority, 
and avoiding any obscurity, I will present them clearly and straightfor- 
wardly. 


As in the passage introducing Persia, Ammianus again defines his ap- 
proach. The incomplete and confused accounts of other writers dis- 
tresses him to the point that he turns to the source he considers best, 
Timagenes, and while following Timagenes' authority, he nevertheless 
shapes his account to make it straightforward and easy to follow. This 
concern for clear presentation based on respected sources embodies his 
quest for truth. 

To Ammianus, such effort constitutes geographical accuracy. No- 
where does he suggest that he had available facts or figures against 
which he could check his sources, or that he even desired to do so. While 
he does give measurements, they are always of the most general and eas- 
ily obtainable sort gleaned from his sources, not the findings of recent 
careful measurement that some have envisioned were at the Romans' 
disposal. Even the sources on which he relies are for the most part cen- 
turies old, such as Homer, Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Timagenes, sug- 
gesting that the work of contemporary writers was not considered an 
improvement upon that of earlier and presumably less well-informed 
authors. For Ammianus, and for ancients in general, geography was 
more a fixed and authoritative literary tradition than a science. 

Ammianus' vast personal experience and travel also play an im- 
portant role in these introductions. A. D. Lee laments that Ammianus 
seems to allow written authorities to take precedence over his own expe- 
rience. While at times this is clearly the case, it does not always hold 
true. 

In the introduction to his digression on Thrace and the Black Sea 


23Nicolet (Space 1-14) in particular argues that Roman government functioned with 
the same needs as modern government: precise geographical knowledge and a system ca- 
pable of amassing, analyzing, and publishing all sorts of information from its ruled terri- 
tory. Purcell ("Arts of Government") presents an opposing view of a more limited and less 
bureaucratic government. See below, n. 33 for a list of measurements in Ammianus. 

24 Information and Frontiers 82. 
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Littoral, Ammianus relies on his own authority in addition to that of his 
sources: 


Appositum est (ut existimo) tempus . . . super Thraciarum extimis situque 
Pontici sinus visa vel lecta quaedam perspicua fide monstrare. (22.8.1) 


It is an appropriate time (I think)...to describe the remote parts of 
Thrace and the topography of the Pontic guif, clearly and accurately, from 
what I have seen and also what I have read. 


He uses his own experience as the chief source in his digression on the 
six provinces of Thrace because of the confusion of earlier writers: “it 
will suffice to set forth those things which I remember to have seen" (suf- 
ficiet ea quae vidisse meminimus expedire, 27.4.2). His personal authority 
is not merely limited to his introductions. In describing Persia, he takes 
issue with the explanations given by past writers for the origin of the 
name Adiabena: “But I say that there are two continuously flowing riv- 
ers in these lands [from which Ammianus thinks the region takes its 
name], which I have crossed" (Nos autem dicimus quod in his terris am- 
nes sunt duo perpetui, quos ipsi transivimus, 23.6.21). 

These passages suggest the importance of Ammianus' own obser- 
vations and explorations in developing his geographical conception. Yet 
he fails to invoke his own authority as often as we would like, and when 
he does, he remembers some things incorrectly. Thus his vast travel ex- 
perience plays a useful, though unequal, role in the process of his con- 
ceptualization. 

The digressions follow a fairly regular pattern. Gaul serves as a 
good example. Ammianus first analyzes the origins of the Gauls (15.9), 
followed by a geographical description of the Alps (15.10) which in- 
cludes the rest of Gaul, its peoples, rivers, and cities (15.11). The account 
consciously reflects that of Julius Caesar, whom he names (15.11.6); yet it 
adds original material, such as the importance placed on the region's ma- 
jor feature, the Rhone River (15.11.16-18). He ends with an ethnographi- 
cal discussion of the Gauls (15.12). Ammianus; however, is not locked 
into this pattern in every digression. At times, he seems to describe 
things as they come to mind, associated either by proximity (the prom- 
ontory of Carmania is near the entrance to the Persian sea [23.6.10]), or 
by topic (hippopotami in a discussion of Egypt [22.15.21]). The length of 
the digressions, unparalleled in ancient historical writing, suggests a step 
towards innovation in the long tradition. 
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II. CONTENT 


Overall, the content of the digressions includes discussions of to- 
pography and terrain (mountains, hills, plains, rivers, streams, lakes, 
springs, desert, and other unusual or notable features), cities, natural re- 
sources, and peoples, as well as animal and plant life. Ammianus partic- 
ularly makes use of features or descriptions that characterize a region, 
helping the reader to envision it. Thus the gentle plains of Thrace are 
surrounded by lofty mountains “formed in the shape of a crescent 
moon" (formata in cornuti sideris modum, 27.4.5). Throughout, he shows 
great understanding for the complex relationship between people and 
their environment. The next two sections focus on the treatment of these 
features. 

Like other ancient authors, Ammianus can refer to regions by a 
name which represents some geographical notion of space, such as the 
province of Thrace (Thracia), or, where the territory may be less well 
conceived, less familiar, or simply ill-defined, by peoples, such as the 
lands of the “Fortunate Arabs" (Arabes beati) (23.6.45). As one might 
expect, he views the world for the most part in terms of cities. He always 
notes the density or dearth of cities in a region, often discussing their im- 
portance, history, and background. In writing, he draws on both mythol- 
ogy (to us) and history. For example, Ammianus' Phoenicia is a region 
adorned with many great cities (14.8.9), whereas the Sacae inhabit a 
rough country without any cities at all (23.6.60). Cities themselves also 
receive great attention. He tells us that in Cilicia, Tarsus was founded ei- 
ther by Perseus, son of Jupiter and Danäe, or by the wealthy Ethiopian 
noble Sadan (14.8.3). Similarly, he states that Antioch, his birthplace, is 
known the world over and is unrivaled in imported and domestic goods 
(14.8.8). Likewise, he goes to great lengths in his extensive description 
of Alexandria, “the greatest of all cities" (vertex omnium civitatum), 
discussing its foundation, history monuments, artists, and philoso- 
phers (22.16.7-13). This attention reflects his rhetorical training and 
his sources, since praise of cities and naming their founders were to- 
poi.» 

Such discussion involves conventional material that Ammianus 
found in his sources; yet it also incorporates detailed information which 


25Menander in particular focuses on praising cities and their founders in the Rhetor. 
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only he was likely to possess from his own observations. An example 
from outside the digressions, the town of Batnae in Mesopotamia, illus- 
trates this point: 


Batnae municipium in Anthemusia conditum Macedonum manu prisco- 
rum, ab Euphrate flumine brevi spatio disparatur, refertum mercatoribus 
opulentis, ubi annua sollemnitate prope Septembris initium mensis, ad 
nundinas magna promiscuae fortunae convenit multitudo, ad commer- 
canda quae Indi mittunt et Seres, aliaque plurima vehi terra marique con- 
sueta. (14.3.3) 


The town of Batnae, founded in ancient times by a band of Macedonians, 
lies a short distance from the Euphrates. It is filled with wealthy traders 
when, at the yearly feast before the beginning of September, a great crowd 
of every sort gathers for the fair, in order to buy those things which India 
and China send, and the many others regularly brought there by land and 
sea. 


The location of Batnae and details of its incorporation could likely have 
been found in the works of others, whereas the details given by Ammi- 
anus concerning the yearly festival and trade in goods, even from India 
and China, surely came from his own experience. His description of the 
“grass—covered banks of the river Abora" nearby further reveals that his 
knowledge, although presented conventionally, is specialized (Aborae- 
que amnis herbidas ripas, 14.3.4). While adhering to convention, Ammia- 
nus always adds such details as distinguish one place from another.?$ 
Ammianus particularly likes to describe the customs and manners 
of various peoples, often reflecting common stereotypes or topoi. While 
passages about peoples appear regularly, such as one on the Gauls that is 
vaguely reminiscent of Tacitus’ Germania (15.12.1-3), they do not seem 
to reveal any larger purpose other than to meet his readers' expectations 
of the historical genre. Thus his readers would have expected and rel- 
ished Ammianus' description of the Gauls as *people greedy for wine" 


2On Ammianus combining literary convention with particular detail in battle 
scenes, see Matthews, Roman Empire 288-89. Ammianus’ accuracy in his rhetorical use of 
vivid description (enargeia) suggests that Woodman (Rhetoric) is too harsh in condemning 
such detail as "the trademark of inventio in the ancient world and of the historical forger in 
the modern" (213-14). See Vasaly, Representations 94 and n. 11, and Mueller, “Images” for 
discussion of the uses of enargeia. 
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(vini avidum genus, 15.12.4). Likewise his depiction of the Scordisci of 
Thrace, a formerly cruel and savage people, who sacrifice their victims to 
Bellona and Mars and “from their hollowed skulls greedily drink human 
blood" (humanumque sanguinem in ossibus capitum cavis bibentes avi- 
dius, 27.4.4), could only have delighted Romans. Other depictions, such 
as one on the Persians (23.6.75-84) and another on the Huns (31.2), he 
integrates much better into the larger scheme of the work, seemingly us- 
ing the two as foils. Although different from Romans, Persians belonged 
to the world of the familiar, whereas the Huns, untamed men with an in- 
human desire for plunder (31.2.12), fell far outside it. Here again he 
brings his own experience into play, writing that the Saracens were 
*never desirable to us as friends or enemies" (nec amici nobis umquam 
nec hostes optandi, 14.4.1). Since other studies have more than ade- 
quately dealt with Ammianus' ethnographic interests, they are men- 
tioned here only in passing.?? 

It is instructive to look at two of the more interesting themes in 
order to address Ammianus' ability to combine conventional material 
with his own perspective: animal and plant life and the relationship be- 
tween people and their environment.?5 He particularly features animals, 
especially in his account of Egypt. Crocodiles, birds, hippopotami, ser- 
pents, and other species all appear, some at greater length than others 
(22.15.1527). Plants, berries, and fruits also receive attention (23.6.16). 
His account of Egypt, while long, is traditional, relying heavily on He- 
rodotus.?? He does, however, add his own flair, for instance on the croco- 
dile, “a destructive, four-footed monster" (exitiale quadrupes malum, 
22.15.15), or introduce general knowledge, such as that fish travel from 
the Mediterranean to the Black Sea in order to spawn (22.8.47). 

More striking is the importance which Ammianus places on the in- 


27For Ammianus’ treatment of ethnography, see Dusanic, Excursus, Matthews, Ro- 
man Empire 304—82, and Wiedemann, “Man and Beasts.” Shaw (“Fear and Loathing") 
best explores perceptions of nomads in antiquity and their veracity. As Lee (Information 
and Frontiers 97) stresses, depictions of foreign peoples in ancient writers are almost al- 
ways heavily influenced by literary convention and prejudice. In these ingrained chauvinis- 
tic attitudes towards foreigners, barbarians are regularly portrayed as either the positive or 
negative embodiment of Graeco-Roman values and ideals. 

BOn Ammianus’ descriptions of animals and plants, see Mooney, "Nature Lore." 
For the most part Ammianus is unrealistic in his portrayal of animals and plants, relying al- 
most entirely on tradition. 

??Herodotus (2.65—78) which among others mentions cats, hawks, crocodiles, hip- 
popotami, otters, eels, and the phoenix. 
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tegral relationship between people and their surroundings. As men- 
tioned above, the Sacae live in barren country which supports only cat- 
tle. According to Ammianus, they therefore cannot form settled com- 
munities (23.6.60). Similarly, large numbers of Alans, Costobocae, and 
innumerable Scythian tribes are forced to roam desert wastes and eat 
like wild beasts since their lands, rough and snow covered (squalentes et 
pruinosas), can only support a few (22.8.42). The story of the Ati, which 
comes in his account of the source of the Nile, also shows the relation- 
ship between people and the environment. According to Ammianus, the 
Ati left their traditional home near the cataracts because their hearing 
was becoming permanently impaired by the roar of water plunging over 
the cliffs (22.15.9). The environment also affects travel and contact 
among peoples. Even Gaul was formerly unknown because high, 
snow-covered mountain chains surrounded much of it (15.10.1). Ammi- 
anus goes to some length in describing the treacherousness of crossing 
the Alps in all seasons, and he discusses when to do so and which passes 
one should take (15.10). 

Geography, while an essential element of ancient historical writing, 
was extremely nebulous and ill-defined. The work of Ammianus proves 
to be no exception. A vast range of topics fall under this one heading. 
Much is predictable and would have been expected, such as a descrip- 
tion of the pyramids in the account of Egypt (22.15.28—29), or even the 
winged snakes of Arabia (22.15.26). Strabo wrote of ancient geographi- 
cal knowledge: "Above all, those peculiarities of each particular place 
that are in some way strange are the ones that are most familiar and 
known to all” (1.2.29). Yet Ammianus also surprises the reader, offering 
either new information or explanations in his comments, as well as com- 
ing to a greater comprehension about unusual features, such as present- 
ing as similar phenomena the clefts in Assyria and Phrygia which emit 
deadly vapors (23.6.17-18). Sometimes his insights are somewhat un- 
Clear, such as his claim that the Nile is the only river not to raise a breeze 
(22.15.13). His genuine interest, his attention to detail, and his desire to 
present the truth all show forth in these passages. 


III. SPATIAL REPRESENTATION 


The manner in which Ammianus conceives and represents the 
physical world reveals the most about his geographical conception. 
While topography and physical description play a part, I am most in- 
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terested in what Richard Talbert has termed the “spatial aspect.”3° The 
representation of space through expressions of distance, direction, and 
points of reference is crucial for our understanding. Equally vital is the 
topic of orientation in a society without much map use. In trying to come 
to terms with these issues, “mental maps” play a great role, by which is 
meant the geographical conception or plan formulated in one's mind 
from spoken or written directions and descriptions, or from experi- 
ence.3 

For someone working without maps, Ammianus shows an extraor- 
dinarily good sense of relative location. Precise location and distances 
are another matter. According to Tønnes Bekker—Nielsen, Roman ideas 
of land geography were formed from land travel. He suggests that in- 
formation from strip maps, itineraries, or observations from travel give 
at best an unclear sense of direction and location. Distances and points 
en route, however, could be precise. Ammianus supports this point. He 
can give the exact distance between cities—twelve Roman miles (lapi- 
des) between Alexandria and Canopus (22.16.14) —but most of the time 
he gives the reader only a relative location. Indeed, while measurements 
do appear in Ammianus, such as the 23,000 stades calculated as the dis- 
tance for a voyage around the Euxine Sea (22.8.10), on the whole they 
are perhaps not so surprisingly absent. Ammianus was working with 
sources that largely omitted such information (if it were available at all), 
and I doubt whether he would have thought much in terms of absolute 


30 *R ome's Empire" 215. 

3 The work of modern conceptual geographers has proven very useful in address- 
ing ancient mental geography, in particular Downs and Stea, Maps in Minds and Image 
and Environment, and Gould and White, Mental Maps. On the ancient side, see Bekker- 
Nielsen, “Terra Incognita" 153. 

32* Terra Incognita” 155. 

3Other examples of measurements in Ammianus: Lake Constance is 460 stades 
long and almost the same distance in breadth (15.4.3); the Rhone River enters the Gallic 
Sea about the eighteenth milestone from Arles (ab Arelate octavo decimo ferme lapide dis- 
paratum, 15.11.18); the hill of Carambis (in Paphlagonia?) is 2,500 stades from Criumeto- 
pon (the *Ram's Head"), a promontory of Taurica (22.8.20); the Persian Gulf has a shore- 
line of 20,000 stades (23.6.11); at Hecatompylos in Parthia, the distance from the Caspian 
Sea to the Caspian gates is 1,040 stades (23.6.43); the voyage from the Caspian Sea to the 
city of Alexandria in Persia (Sogdiana?) is 1,500 stades (23.6.69); the distance from the 
bank of the Gordomaris River in Bactria (near the city of Ortospana) to the frontiers of 
Media next to the Caspian gates is 2,200 stades (23.6.70); the seacoast of Persia is 9,000 
stades from the Caspian mountains to Gedrosia on the northern side, 14,000 stades on the 
southern frontiers from the mouths of the Nile to where Carmania begins (23.6.74). 
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distances anyway. If we accept for now the premise implied by Bekker- 
Nielsen, that the itinerary largely shaped how the ancients thought of 
their world, or conversely, that the itinerary is a manifestation of how 
ancients largely thought of their world, then the succession of towns and 
points of reference would have mattered more than the distance be- 
tween them. 

Combined with an examination of spatial representation are the 
associated problems of spatial conception and orientation. While Ammi- 
anus displays directional knowledge such as the four points of the com- 
pass—north (aquilo, septentrio), south (australis, meridies), east (orien- 
talis), and west (occidens, vesper)—he uses them only occasionally in 
orienting one point with another.?* His standard method is to start with 
one point of reference and to relate that point to others.?? By proceeding 
in this way, he orients his reader positionally in each case, as opposed 
to operating with a fixed orientation that holds throughout the work. 
From this starting point, he then progresses by relating other points to it. 
Therefore he often uses directions such as above/below (super/infra), 
right/left (dexter/laevus), before/after (ante, prior/post), beyond/behind 
(trans/pone, post), opposite (exadversum), inward (penitus) and relative 
distances such as near/far (prope, propinquus/procul, longe), short/long 
(brevis/longus), narrow/wide (angustus/latus), and small/vast (parvus, 
exiguus/magnus) to guide the reader. At times his method may seem 
confusing and cumbersome to our practice of relating everything to the 
fixed points of the compass, but to a reader free of our preconceptions it 
makes sense, and once familiar is easy enough to follow. 

Ammianus' description of the eastern provinces provides a good 
example of his method at work. He begins by orienting his reader with a 
fixed starting point: 


Superatis Tauri montis verticibus, qui ad solis ortum sublimius attolluntur, 
Cilicia spatiis porrigitur late distentis, dives bonis omnibus terra, eiusque 
lateri dextro annexa Isauria, pari sorte uberi, palmite viret et frugibus mul- 
tis, quam mediam navigabile flumen Calycadnus interscindit. (14.8.1) 


#This is not to say that Ammianus had a compass, only that the ancients knew the 
four directions. 

35 This approach can be found in 14.8 on the geography of the eastern provinces, in 
21.10.2—4 on the pass between Illyricum and Thrace in the Haemus and Rhodope mountain 
ranges, in 22.8.1--48 on the geography of the Aegean (from Thrace) and the Pontos region, 
in 23.6.10-13 on the Persian Sea and the Persian Gulf, in 27.4.5—9 on the geography of 
Thrace, and elsewhere. It will be fully illustrated below. 
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After one crosses the summits of Mount Taurus, which rise to great 
heights, Cilicia extends out in widely spread plains, a land rich in many 
good things. Isauria, next to it on the right side, is equally well off, growing 
many vines and grains, which the navigable river Calycadnus divides down 
the middle. 


Aside from his comments on the natural attributes of the region, Ammi- 
anus quite neatly orients his reader for the rest of the passage. His de- 
scription suggests that he is thinking of this area as one would upon pass- 
ing through the Cilician gates into Cilicia. From this orientation, which 
to us would be facing south-southeast, he correctly places Isauria to the 
right of Cilicia. The Calycadnus River is a further useful point of refer- 
ence, since he tells us that it divides Isauria in the middle. In this way, his 
“mental map" presents a clearly conceived and easily followed plan of 
the geography of the plain. It should not surprise us if his conception of 
the region follows the standard road route for travel from the Helles- 
pont to Syria. 

After elaborating on the towns and cities of Isauria (Seleucia, 
Claudiopolis), he describes the cities of Cilicia (Tarsus, Anazarbus, Mo- 
psuestia) in the manner examined in section two of this paper, and adds 
to his picture of the region by telling the reader that "these regions, situ- 
ated as if they were on a promontory, are separated from the eastern 
continent by.Mount Amanus" (hae quidem regiones velut in prominenti 
terrarum lingua positae, ob orbe eoo monte Amano disparantur, 14.8.4). 
Although these regions do not lie upon a promontory, he represents 
them so, perhaps as a descriptive aid. In a very few (but well-chosen) 
words and images, Ammianus creates a working sense of the geography 
of the region in his reader's mind. 

Next, he expands from his initial point of reference to relate his 
conception of the eastern frontier as a whole: 


Orientis vero limes in longum protentus et rectum, ab Euphratis fluminis 
ripis ad usque supercilia porrigitur Nili, laeva Saracenis conterminans gen- 
tibus, dextra pelagi fragoribus patens. (14.8.5) 


The frontier of the East, in fact, extends along a straight line, from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the furthest cataracts of the Nile, bordered on 
the left by the tribes of the Saracens, and reaching on the right the crash- 
ing waves of the sea. 
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Again, Ammianus provides the reader with a sense of the area in ques- 
tion. In helping himself and his reader to picture the area, he also reveals 
a fundamental component of ancient world-conception, the line, explic- 
itly referring to a straight line, even though in actuality the eastern fron- 
tier does not fall along a straight line.3° Moreover, he clearly defines the 
area he will examine in the passage, placing it between the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and between the Saracens and the sea. Although general, 
this description gives a fuller idea of the region than one using north- 
south and east-west. Continuing south, he briefly discusses the regions 
of Syria (14.8.8), Phoenicia (14.8.9-10), Palestine (14.8.11-12), Arabia 
(14.8.13), and then, circling north without indicating any change in direc- 
tion, finishes with Cyprus (14.8.14—15). 

In all cases, Ammianus presents particular geographical features, 
- cities, and natural resources in order to characterize each region in some 
striking way. For example, he directs the reader to associate beautiful 
Phoenicia with Mount Libanus, under which it lies (14.8.9). Syria and 
Phoenicia together are encircled by the river Orontes, which, “after 
flowing past the foot of that lofty mountain Cassius, empties into the 
Parthenian Sea" (imosque pedes Cassii montis illius celsi praetermeans, 
funditur in Parthenium mare, 14.8.10).37 The lands of the Nabataei, lying 
next to Arabia, produce “a rich variety of wares" (opima varietate com- 
merciorum) and are “studded with strong fortresses and castles" (cas- 
trisque oppleta validis et castellis, 14.8.13). Similarly, Cyprus is “so fertile 
and so abounds in all sorts of products, that without needing any outside 
help, it builds cargo ships from the very keel to the topmost sails by its 
native resources alone" (Tanta autem tamque multiplici fertilitate abun- 


*6The conceptual difference between line and tessellation lies at the heart of Janni's 
argument (Mappa e il periplo). Purcell (^Maps" esp. 178 and 181) argues that even though 
Nicolet (Space 81-82 n. 45) disputes Janni's conclusions, Nicolet's own work offers much to 
support Janni. Ammianus uses the concept of the line often explicitly, as in this passage and 
in describing the seacoast from the river Halys in Taurica “as if drawn in a straight line,” 
(velut longitudine lineali directa nervi efficit speciem, 22.8.20) or implicitly, such as in the 
passage above where he states that the Calycadnus River divides Isauria in two (14.8.1), or 
in the passage below where the line between Mount Athos and Caphereus on Euboea sep- 
arates the Thessalian from the Aegean Sea (22.8.2). 

37Rivers interest Ammianus greatly. Examples are the Abora in Mesopotamia 
(14.3.4), the Rhine (15.4.1-6, 15.10.2), the Marne (Matrona) and the Seine (Sequana) 
(15.11.3), the Rhone (15.11.16-18), the Nile (22.15.3-13), and the Euphrates (23.6.25). 
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dat rerum omnium eadem Cyprus, ut nullius externi indigens adminiculi, 
indigenis viribus, a fundamento ipso carinae ad supremos usque carbasos, 
aedificet onerariam navem, 14.8.14).3® Through such descriptions, Ammi- 
anus not only gives the relative position of regions and cities, but also 
key features which characterize them for the reader.?? 

The start of his account of Thrace provides another telling example 
of his method. Again, he begins with Mt. Athos as a reference point in 
creating his mental map of the northern Aegean: 


Athos in Macedonia mons ille praecelsus navibus quondam Medicis per- 
vius, et Caphereus Euboicus scopulus, ubi Nauplius Palamedis pater clas- 
sem collisit Argivam, licet longo spatio controversi a Thessalo mari distin- 
guunt Aegaeum... (22.8.2) 


Athos, that very lofty mountain in Macedonia, once a passage for Persian 
ships, and Caphereus, the headland of Euboea, where Nauplius, father of 
Palamedes, wrecked the Argive fleet, separate the Aegean from the Thes- 
salian Sea, although they face each other at a long distance apart... 


Ammianus gives the reader enougb information to form a usable mental 
image of the region by explaining how Athos and Caphereus form a line 
which separates the Thessalian Sea from the Aegean. To heighten their 
significance, both are further characterized by historical and mytho- 
logical detail. Finally, he gives a general idea of the distance involved. 
Throughout, his description conveys just enough detail to give the 
reader a basic geographical sense of the region. 

His account continues in much the same manner, expanding from 
the original point of reference: 


.. Aegaeum, quod paulatim fusius adulescens, dextra (qua late protendi- 
tur) per Sporadas est insulosum atque Cycladas, ideo sic appellatas quod 


38Natural resources or products indigenous to only one region catch Ammianus’ 
eye. For example, in his description of Media, Ammianus eagerly explains the production 
and qualities of the fiercely burning “Medic oil” (23.6.3738). Likewise, he seemingly takes 
delight in discussing naphtha, a glutinous pitch-like substance similar to bitumen found 
only in Assyria, which prevents even little birds from flying should they come into contact 
with it (23.6.16). Unusual features such as these seem to characterize regions for Ammi- 
anus in his mental map. 

39For other examples, one has merely to read the digression. 
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omnes ambiunt Delon partu deorum insignem, laeva Imbrum et Tenedum 
circumluens et Lemnum et Thasum, quando perflatur, Lesbo illiditur vio- 
lentius. (22.8.2) 


...the Aegean, which gradually grows larger. On the right, where it ex- 
pands widely, it is full of islands, the Sporades and the Cyclades, so-called 
because they surround Delos, eminent as the cradle of the gods. On the 
left, it washes round Imbros and Tenedos, Lemnos and Thasos, and when 
the wind picks up, dashes violently against Lesbos. 


Ammianus here turns from a basically north-south orientation (Athos 
and Caphereus) to an east-west orientation (which places the Sporades 
and the Cyclades on the right and Thasos and other islands on the left). 
He gives an idea of the size of the Aegean at certain points and the 
names and information which characterize certain key islands. His vivid 
verbal images, combined with the characteristics of regions and features, 
act in a manner similar to some famous Homeric epithets, as individual- 
izing tags that identify and make memorable particular places in the 
mental map he wants to create for his reader. Instead of the “wine-dark 
sea” or “strong-walled Tiryns,” we have the mental picture of the 
Aegean dashing violently against Lesbos when the winds are strong, and 
we know the relationship of the Sporades and Cyclades to Delos, the 
*cradle of the gods." The comparison with Homer, considered by such 
geographers as Strabo to be the source of all knowledge, is particularly 
fitting because both Ammianus and Homer employ association as a 
means to raise in the reader's mind descriptive images dependent on one 
Or two characteristics, a point which could use further consideration in 
developing an overall method of verbal depiction of space in the ancient 
world. 

Ammianus at this point loses sight of Thrace and becomes caught 
up in describing what the Aegean is washing. He mentions Ilium and 
Abdera (22.8.3), and then moves back to the Hellespont. Where the 
Aegean and the Pontus meet to him resembles the Greek letter & 
(22.8.4—6). Continuing upward, he compares the Bosporus region to a 
drawn Scythian bow (Scythici arcus nervo), with the Thracian and Cim- 
merian Bospori comprising the tips (22.8.10-13), and the Taurica the 
bow's peak (22.8.37). After this extended analogy, he winds up with a 


On Strabo's use of Homer, see French, Natural History 123-25. 
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general discussion of the Pontic gulf before returning to the narrative 
(22.8.48). 

A part of ancient geographical writing intimately related to spatial 
representation is topography. It is unlikely that Ammianus could really 
distinguish one from the other. In his passage on Persia, he writes: “I 
shall now describe the lie of the land—so far as my purpose allows" 
(Nunc locorum situm quantum ratio sinit . . . absolvam, 23.6.10). This as- 
pect of his writing can be found in his portrayal of the Rhine (15.4.2-3). 
Ammianus vividly depicts the Rhine from its source, characterizing the 
swiftness of its current, the steep descent, its banks, and finally its en- 
trance into the Lake of Constance. One has little trouble envisioning the 
water of the Rhine as it falls, or the forest wilderness which surrounds 
the Lake. This passage represents Ammianus' skill in topographical de- 
scription.“ 

His description in his more topographical passages mirrors closely 
his use of geography in the narrative. A good example comes from his 
chapter on the brigands of Isauria.* This fierce and unconquered people 
living within the Roman empire caused great problems, attacking travel- 
ers and sailors and then hiding in inhospitable mountains. In one vivid 
passage, the forbidding terrain and night add to the dramatic force: 


[Isauri,] instar turbinis degressi montibus impeditis et arduis, loca petivere 
mari confinia, per quae aviis latebrosis sese convallibusque occultantes, 
cum appeterent noctes—luna etiam tum cornuta, ideoque nondum solido 
splendore fulgente—nauticos observabant. (14.2.2) 


[The Isaurians,] swooping like a whirlwind down from their steep and 
treacherous mountains, sought out the places near the sea; and hiding 
themselves there in solitary lurking-places and crevices as the dark nights 
were coming on—the moon still crescent and so not shining with full 
splendor—they watched the sailors. (trans. with Rolfe, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus 1.13) 


4Note, however, that while the language gives a good mental image of Lake Con- 
stance, it does not provide an accurate description of the Lake. See Woloch, "Ammianus' 
Route to Cologne." 

“This passage, even though it lacks an introduction and conclusion, could be con- 
. sidered the eleventh geographical digression, since it fits the character and style of the 
other ten, and is well integrated into the narrative. 
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In addition to their dramatic merit, the descriptions are valid: rugged 
mountains and rough terrain do make up the country of this region. His 
portrayal of the topography, the night, and the moon all rush toward the 
sentence's suspenseful conclusion: “they watched the sailors." This com- 
bination of spatial representation with literary technique displays Am- 
mianus' use of geography at its best. In this and other passages, Am- 
mianus is always very careful to note what Lee terms "environmental 
parameters." Environmental conditions receive special attention in the 
narrative, especially when they affect human actions. Snow, ice, rain, 
mud, flooding rivers, famine, the season of the year, and other factors 
are all taken into account where applicable in almost every narrative 
passage. In the work as a whole, Ammianus carefully develops his narra- 
tive and descriptions. The fact that geography plays as great a role as any 
other feature should not come as a surprise. 

While Ammianus' presentation of geography is remarkably good 
overall, it does have some shortcomings from a twentieth-century per- 
spective that are worthwhile to note. Despite the fact that his accounts 
give a region's geographical sense, one could not sit down with a blank 
page and map (to our satisfaction) from them. Provinces, cities, moun- 
tains, rivers, seas, and islands are all given hazy locations at best, and are 
left undefined. Indeed, these descriptions anticipate the work of modern 
conceptual geographers, who have shown that maps drawn from mem- 
ory by schoolchildren often place things in their relative locations, but 
give inaccurate depictions of direction, distance or size.^* Yet one never 
gets the sense that such limitations trouble Ammianus in the slightest. 
That they did not emphasizes the fundamental difference between an- 
cient and modern perceptions of the world. Whereas our world today de- 
mands precise knowledge of location and distance, especially as events 
in one part of the world instantaneously affect those in another, it would 
seem that the ancients had no desire or use for more than a rough work- 
ing knowledge of the world outside their immediate surroundings. Even 
though ancients had the ability to produce maps and atlases of all scales, 
. verbal rather than graphic depiction seems to represent ancient geo- 
graphical conception and to have met the needs of that society. 


43 Information and Frontiers 90-101. 
44See in particular Gould and White, Mental Maps 12-17. 
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In the age of uncertainty in which he lived, Ammianus presents us 
with a conception of a calm and ordered world.* For the most part, he is 
quite untroubled by the haziness and the lack of detail which envelops 
his account of it. As Lee rightly argues, the Romans had more informa- 
tion about the world at their disposal than has been recognized.* Yet an 
equally important point to make is that the Romans carried on regard- 
less, neglectful of such information. Indeed, in their Weltanschauung 
they had no need for it. Talbert puts it well: “Even so, if their grasp was 
slight, what difference did it make?"^7 We must reluctantly answer none. 

We have been all too quick to point out Ammianus' inaccuracies 
and errors without trying to understand his purpose. It is clear that Am- 
mianus' world conception rests on the approach of orienting his reader 
to a fixed point and then working positionally from it. He conveys infor- 
mation to the reader through characterization and vivid description, of- 
ten using key facts or images to help the reader envision and remember 
what he describes. Places or regions, while sometimes sharing character- 
istics, are always presented in a way that prevents them from becoming 
interchangeable. Overall, Ammianus is generally accurate and consis- 
tent, surprisingly so considering the quality of his sources and other lim- 
itations which he faced. While relying often on literary convention, he 
also includes specific details from his own experience and specialized 
knowledge that show him both using and adapting the long source tradi- 
tion to suit his ends. At times he gets carried away and includes far more 
information than suits the needs of the narrative. 

In his approach, presentation, and even innovation in expanding 
the geographical digression, Ammianus proves himself an authority on 
geography. Throughout his history, he displays a clear sense that geogra- 
phy, aside from its value as a source of erudition and entertainment, 
plays a crucial role in understanding history and the world. When we 


^5Whittaker (Frontiers) discusses the ideological conception of the Roman world. 
He comments: “The classical ideology of the Roman Empire from the Republic onward 
was quite simply that Rome ruled the world, either directly in the provinces or indirectly 
by political influence. One does not have to look far to see the persistence of this claim in 
the later Empire" (196). While this line of thought is indeed apparent in Ammianus, one 
does not have to look far in his history to find cracks in it. 

46 Information and Frontiers 139. 

47Talbert, “Rome and China.” 
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look beyond the question of his accuracy, a conception of the world us- 
ing verbal rather than pictorial representation emerges. This fact makes 
it clear that while there was a degree of map consciousness in the ancient 
Greek and Roman world, ancient geographical perception for the most 
part relied conceptually on “mental maps.“ 
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CHRISTIANE SOURVINOU-INWOOD. ‘Reading’ Greek Death: To the End of the 
Classical Period. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995. xiv + 489 pp. 11 pls. 
Cloth, $79. 


This important book contributes much to the growing, though divided, 
scholarship on Greek mortuary practice as a system of behavior that reflected 
and constructed eschatological, religious, and socio-political attitudes and ideol- 
ogies. Distancing herself strongly from I. Morris’ historical analysis of mortuary 
data (Burial in Ancient Society [1987]; Death-Ritual and Social Structure in Clas- 
sical Antiquity [1992]), with its rejection of what he sees as limiting text- and ob- 
ject-based approaches, S-I derives cultural attitudes from texts like Homer and 
artifacts like the archaic grave monument. Her approach to this conventional 
material is hardly conventional, however, nor are its results. 

Chapter 1, which most classicists could read with benefit, explains S-T's 
reader-oriented method; but methodology is foregrounded throughout, espe- 
cially the semiological principle that no element of a text or artifact, independent 
of its context, has a fixed meaning for readers. S-I recreates ancient readings of 
grave monuments, epitaphs, literary texts, and other artifacts accordingly, by re- 
constructing the cultural lenses through which contemporaries would have inter- 
preted such an artifact (that is, their attitudes to death, expectations about rele- 
vant genres, and other aspects of their cultural repertoire). To alleviate the 
dangers of circularity inherent in such approaches, S-I constructs, and criticizes 
others for failing to construct, several independent arguments to support each 
point. Though “very idiosyncratic post-structuralist” (113), S-T’s method can be 
compared to recent semiological, cultural, and functional approaches to literary 
and artistic "texts" (e.g., C. Dougherty and L. Kurke, Cultural Poetics in Archaic 
Greece [1993]) and inscriptions (e.g., D. T. Steiner, The Tyrant's Writ [1994]). 

Chapter 2 deals with views of the afterlife in the Homeric poems and with 
beliefs about the dead from the Late Bronze Age to the seventh century. For S-I, 
Homer represents the culture of eighth-century Ionia, and she uses the poems to 
show later eighth-century attitudes toward death. This is too facile a solution to 
complex Homeric problems, and while her analysis of the beliefs reflected in the 
poems is excellent, she does not apply archaeological evidence to demonstrate 
that this analysis is relevant to eighth-century Greece. She sees two attitudes in 
the poems: the predominant belief that “everyone must die,” a simple statement 
of the inevitability of death without any idea of reward and punishment, and the 
nascent idea that a few individuals can achieve happiness and even immortality 
after death. She debunks the theory that this latter concept of Elysion comes 
from Minoan Crete. What she does not do is use archaeological evidence to sup- 
port her hypotheses. As she rightly points out, reconstructing "belief systems on 
the basis of archaeological data is a complex and problematic enterprise" (90); 
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but given the hundreds of burials excavated all over the Greek world from this 
period, it seems amazing that she refers to them so little. S-I is not unfamiliar 
with archaeological evidence and uses it to good account in discussing Minoan 
and Mycenaean burial practices, and she makes excellent use of sculpture and 
vase painting in chapters 3 and 5; but she chooses not to use actual burial data for 
Homeric beliefs, perhaps partly in response to Morris. Chapter 2 supplies a use- 
ful background for the study of archaic grave markers, but the unwary classicist 
should know that a methodologically rigorous archaeologist, in particular, will 
have trouble with it, as with Morris, although for different reasons. 

Morris and his methodology come under heavy attack in the lengthy Ap- 
pendix. While some find Morris’ model-building methodology problematic, it is 
widely accepted by anthropologists looking for an objective method akin to sci- 
entific hypothesis testing. S-I opposes this methodology because of its a priori 
assumptions, yet no methodology is free of cultural bias. We need a variety of ap- 
proaches, and archaeology must be allowed to give its evidence without either 
being forced into Morris’ a priori models or S—I’s (and the traditional) Homeric 
straitjacket. Also, S-I is more concerned here with refuting Morris' criticisms of 
her previous work than with presenting his or her own ideas. Scholarship as an 
ongoing conversation is an admirable ideal, but there are limits of practicality 
and etiquette. 

Chapter 3, nearly half the book, explains how the Homeric and archaic 
grave marker functioned as a sema, a sign that both pointed to the grave and 
stood for the deceased, not as a representation of what s/he had been in life, but 
as a metonymic symbol of what the deceased had become in the world of the liv- 
ing, a social persona preserved in the memory of the community. S-I focuses on 
elaborate archaic monuments which betray an increased concern with individual 
memory -survival in inscriptions naming the deceased, sculpted emblems of the 
deceased's type of persona (kore as parthenos, kouros as athlete), and images of 
monsters as protecting powers. The monuments' pattern of appearance points 
to the same concern: many were erected for those whose memory might not be 
perpetuated orally, especially young people dead before having children. What 
emerges most clearly is S—I’s masterful reconstruction of the “intertextual 
frames" and "perceptual filters" through which readers decoded the signs into 
meaningful messages, and that is her chief goal. She also shows that readers did 
or experienced as well as thought something, but her treatment of the pragmatics 
of reading is less complete. Most importantly, readers activated the memory of 
the deceased by naming the monument as they read the epitaph aloud (“This is 
the sema of Phrasikleia"), and by decoding the iconography (“This is the sema of 
a parthenos," which would conjure up by metonymy a nexus of aristocratic val- 
ues, female gender roles, and religious associations that would constitute the 
viewer's mental construct of the deceased's social persona). Readers would re- 
spond, because death awaited them, too. They would believe the inscription, be- 
cause it spoke with the community's authority. The image's beauty would color 
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the constructed persona positively. Chapter 6 goes further, showing how read- 
ing an epigram could constitute “an ad hoc cultic act” (405). However, S-I does 
not draw these strands together, distinguish them from “reading as decoding” 
strands, and analyze them on principles borrowed from, say, pragmatics, context 
analysis, or performance theory. We can say more about ancient reception than 
S-I allows (7). 

Chapter 4 briefly summarizes S-T's reconstruction of shifts in Greek atti- 
tudes towards death down to the end of the archaic period. Homer's shades are 
caught up in familiar, acceptable (though sad) death and share a collective des- 
tiny (ch. 2). Archaic grave monuments betray increased anxiety about death and 
concern for the memory-survival of the individual (ch. 3). Chapter 5 moves into 
the fifth century, when ideas about a happier afterlife spread (caused partly by 
Athenian civic ideology about the heroic status of war dead), and anxiety about 
death was reduced by deploying figures like Charon, who reassured viewers of 
white-ground lekythoi by making the journey to death comprehensible in every- 
day terms. But S-I eschews simple linear evolution: “When collective represen- 
tations change... stratifications take place so that old attitudes live on side by 
side with new ones" (300). 

The last chapter offers, as do some other reader-oriented studies, multiple 
readings of a single text, an epigram (CEG 127) perhaps erected in a cemetery 
ca. 500. S-I gives the conventional modern reading as an epitaph for a doctor 
named Charon; but her reconstruction of an archaic reading shows that the in- 
scription could only have been composed and read in its day as a dedication to 
Charon the infernal ferryman. The arguments, derived from extensive reviews of 
literature and inscriptions, and kept largely separate from each other, include an 
excursion into the semantics of the opening command, yaige Xaewv. The imper- 
ative must include the idea “rejoice” that it has in invocations of higher powers 
as in hymns; but addressed to the deceased, it would exhibit a positive attitude to 
death at variance with universally negative attitudes in archaic epitaphs. Only 
later, beginning with fifth-century Athenian military epitaphs, can xaige be ad- 
dressed to the dead. The cumulative effect of S—I’s step by independent step re- 
construction of relevant genres, readers' expectations about them, and changes 
in them over time is convincing about CEG 127, as it is about much in this 
book. 

Content aside, a stronger editorial hand could have eliminated some 
faults. The sometimes awkward manner of transliterating Greek helps Greekless 
readers not at all and ought to be unnecessary as a cost-saving measure in the 
computer age. The book is under-illustrated, especially chapter 5 on Charon, 
though additions would certainly have raised the price. The appendix is overly 
defensive. Most seriously, an editor should have made the book easier to read. 
Difficult interpretations require difficult concepts and language, and we admire 
S-Ps methodological self-consciousness; but this book has too much jargon, 
convoluted writing, and repetition of methodological principles. The persevering 
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reader, however, will be amply rewarded by this provocative and intelligent 
analysis of important aspects of Greek culture and its insightful discussions of 
numerous major scholarly problems. 


JOSEPH W. DAY AND LESLIE PRESTON DAY 
WABASH COLLEGE 


MADELEINE M. HENRY. Prisoner of History: Aspasia of Miletus and Her Bio- 
graphical Tradition. New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995. 
201 pp. Cloth, $29.95. 


Pericles declared that the best women are those who are known neither 
for praise nor blame (Thuc. 2.45.2). Despite the invisibility of respectable women 
in fifth-century Athens, skeletal biographies including the names of their fa- 
thers, husbands, sons, and, occasionally, daughters can be constructed. A vi- 
gnette in Plutarch or a private oration may flesh out the story. Although eti- 
quette discouraged giving the name of a respectable woman while she was alive, 
she is named in her epitaph. The historian can narrate the entire life of such a 
woman in a single paragraph. 

The most famous woman in classical Athens, the only one who rates an en- 
try in the Oxford Classical Dictionary? (Oxford, 1970) and could be the subject 
of a full-length biography, is the hetaira Aspasia. Yet even a book devoted to 
Aspasia who is named in multiple sources including comedy, philosophy, history, 
and biography fills only 130 pages of text, most of which treat post-classical tra- 
ditions about Aspasia rather than the life of the woman herself. 

Chapter 1, a mere nine pages about “Aspasia in Greek History,” is the only 
part of this book that discusses Aspasia's actual biography. Henry accepts P. J. 
Bicknell’s suggestion that Aspasia was an upper-class Milesian whose older sis- 
ter was married to the Alcibiades who became the grandfather of the notorious 
Alcibiades (AC 51 [1982] 240-50). An orphan, when she was an adolescent As- 
pasia came to Athens with her sister and brother-in-law. If this reconstruction is 
accurate, we must wonder why her brother-in-law did not secure a proper mar- 
riage for his young sister-in-law, rather than permit her to become Pericles' con- 
cubine, but perhaps an alliance with the first man in Athens was attractive to the 
elder Alcibiades. Furthermore he had no legal obligation to dower his sister- 
in-law. Estate planning and heirship strategies probably influenced Pericles, on 
his part (cf. Plut. Pericles 16.3—4), for he already had legitimate sons born from 
his first wife and had no need of another full-fledged marriage. Despite the af- 
fection with which Pericles treated Aspasia (Plut. Pericles 24.5-6), he does not 
seem to have made any arrangements for her future after his death. Lysicles, in 
turn, who is reported to have married Aspasia, probably regarded a connection 
with her as a “dynastic marriage" linking himself in this way with the deceased 
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Pericles. Aspasia made the best of her situation, attempting to bridge the gap be- 
tween notoriety and respectability: she seems to have confined her attentions to 
only one man at a time and bore sons whose parentage was never doubted. 

The very existence of Poristes (“Provider”), the son of Aspasia and Lysi- 
cles, is questioned by Henry (43) who suggests that word was used of Aspasia 
herself. I think it is at least as likely that Lysicles chose his son's name as his own 
epithet to refer to his fatherly concern for the Athenians, much the way that the 
names of Themistocles’ children testify to their father's political interests. Fur- 
thermore, although Henry does not refer to the larger sweep of women's history, 
Aspasia lived during the Peloponnesian War, a watershed in the history of Athe- 
nian women, when on account of the absence of men at war and the desertion of 
slaves, the luxury of secluding respectable women had to yield to harsh necessity 
(see Sarah B. Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves [New York, 1975] 
66-67). Therefore the traditions that Aspasia lived in the same household with 
Pericles’ married sons and their wives and that she conversed with married 
women are believable. 

In chapter 2, "The Story Told by Comedy," Henry rejects the testimony 
of the comic poets, found also in Plutarch (Pericles 24.5), that Aspasia ran a 
brothel. Yet since her concubinage is evidence of the lack of a dowry, it would 
have been advantageous for Aspasia to arrange some ongoing means of support 
for herself and her children, especially considering the Athenian obsession with 
youthful beauty and the scorn and dishonor accorded to elderly women, even 
upper-class women with large dowries (cf. Xen. Oec. 7.42). Prostitution was the 
most lucrative profession for women. Thus, though Henry questions them, I find 
that the stories that Aspasia and other aging hetairai including Neaera earned 
incomes as madams are credible (Ps-Dem. 59.18, Hyper. In Athenogenem 3, and 
see Eva C. Keuls, The Reign of the Phallus [New York, 1985] esp. 198—99). 

In chapter 3 Henry reviews "Aspasia and the Socratic Tradition." Aspasia 
appears frequently in the works of the Socratics. (For references see W. Judeich, 
P. W., RE2 [Stuttgart, 1895] cols. 1716—21.) Aischines and Antisthenes both wrote 
dialogues entitled “Aspasia”; though these works are no longer extant they were 
consulted by later authors, doubtless including Plato and Xenophon. 

The last two chapters, "The Sargasso Sea: Aspasia and the Discourse on 
Prostitutes in the Hellenistic, Roman, and Late Antique Periods" and “Aspasia 
in the Postclassical West," constitute the bulk of the book and contain much that 
will be new to Classicists and Ancient Historians. Unlike some of the earlier ma- 
terial, the final chapter is accessible to the Greekless reader. Victorian writers 
could not conceive of a respectable hetaira. Henry relates plots of nineteenth- 
century novels in which Aspasia is characterized as a docile virtuous wife whose 
intellectual talents render her an ideal companion for her husband Pericles. 

Henry concludes that despite the plethora of ancient literary testimony, 
little can be known about Aspasia. Though Henry does not refer to them, in the 
1950s Olof Gigon (Sokrates. Sein Bild in Dichtung und Geschichte [Berne, 1947] 
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and Kommentar zur ersten Buch von Xenophon's Memorabilien. Schweizeri- 
sche Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft 5 [Basel, 1953]) and Anton-Hermann 
Chroust (Socrates, Man and Myth: The Two Socratic Apologies of Xenophon 
[London, 1957]) had deconstructed Socrates and, in passing, the whole gang of 
Socratics. Both Gigon and Chroust drew attention to the essentially literary na- 
ture of the writings of Xenophon and Plato and their predecessors. Both argued 
that no ancient author actually intended to write accurate histories about 
Socrates and his circle, but rather to depict legendary figures who served as char- 
acters in their dialogues. This view is consistent with Aristotle’s (Poetics 1.7-8 
1447b) who discusses the Socratic dialogues along with mimes and classifies both 
as poetry because of their use of mimesis. Diogenes Laertius (3.48, see also Albi- 
nus, Eisagoge, 2, in C. F. Hermann, Platonis Dialogi secundum Thrasylli Tetralo- 
gias Dispositi | Leipzig, 1853] 6, p. 147) also defines a dialogue as a discourse con- 
sisting of question and answer on some philosophical or political subject with 
due regard for the appropriate characterisation of the personages introduced 
and for the style of diction. Therefore the character Aspasia can readily be as- 
signed a part in a dialogue wherever a woman's viewpoint is required (e.g., Xen. 
Oec. 3.14) or where putting a speech in a woman's mouth serves to undermine it 
(e.g., Plato, Menex 236B- C). 

Yet what was Aspasia's life really like? This study could have been ex- 
panded by a discussion of the hundreds of depictions of hetairai on fifth-century _ 
vases. They are shown both clothed and naked and appear in private domestic 
settings performing chores such as spinning and weaving and at work in brothels 
and at symposia. The historian of women must exploit evidence in all media, and 
not rely on the written word alone. Henry, however, confines her illuminating in- 
terpretations of visual evidence to portrayals of Aspasia from the Renaissance to 
the twentieth century. Aspasia is one of thirty-nine females for whom Judy 
Chicago designed a place setting in her massive sculpture "The Dinner Party" 
(1979). According to Henry (124) Chicago's abstract rendering conveys a feeling 
of restriction, constraint, and lack of completion. Aspasia is to be seated between 
Sappho and Boudicca. None of our ancient literary traditions place her in the 
company of women who are her social and intellectual equals. Vase paintings, in 
contrast, often show pairs or groups of hetairai. Though vases, like literature, 
were created by and for men, they reveal the sordid realities of the hetaira's ex- 
istence. With this evidence in mind we can consider anecdotes about Aspasia as 
chapters in a heroic struggle to avoid sinking to the level of the ordinary hetaira. 
Deploying her wit and charm with unique success, she attracted the attention of 
her contemporaries. Like many primary sources for ancient history, much of 
what is said about her is unverifiable or biased. We can be certain, however, that 
Aspasia was a woman who was influential and powerful enough to have inspired 
these stories. 

Henry ends with a feminist statement of despair concerning approaches to 
the history of women. In the 70s and 80s historians of women were optimistically 
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engaged in reclaiming the lives of women who had been hidden by history. Ac- 
cording to Henry, such attempts were naive. Ironically she claims “we may never 
know the truth about Aspasia” (125), and yet, thanks to Henry, the reader feels 
she does. 


SARAH B. POMEROY 
HUNTER COLLEGE AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, C.U.N.Y. 


EUGENE GARVER. Aristotle's Rhetoric: An Art of Character. Chicago and Lon- 
don: The University of Chicago Press, 1995. xii + 344 pp. Cloth, $53.95; pa- 
per, $18.95. 


The history of Aristotle's Rhetoric has been one of cyclical obscurity and 
rediscovery. Arguably the single greatest work of rhetorical theory ever penned, 
in any time or culture, its popularity and influence seem to wax and wane repeat- 
edly. Why this should be is not clear, but it is undeniable that even when it has 
not disappeared completely, its stock (so to speak) among theorists and practi- 
tioners of discourse has fluctuated. 

We are in a bull market for rhetorical studies generally, and these days 
Aristotle’s work (despite some dissenters who demonize him as the epitome of 
an oppressive ideology) is pretty much blue-chip. Even so, it is not every day 
that one encounters a book devoted entirely to the Rhetoric, and even less fre- 
quently is that book self-consciously written “philosophically.” In fact, in this 
century, the only other title in English that could be said to fit this description is 
Father William Grimaldi's Studies in the Philosophy of Aristotle's Rhetoric (Wies- 
baden 1972), a book concerned with very different kinds of issues, for example, 
the unity (or otherwise) of the treatise overall, and its methodological relation- 
ship to the rest of the Aristotelian corpus. In a sense, then, Garver is quite jus- 
tified in his claim that this is the first book-length treatment of Aristotle’s Rhet- 
oric in this century (3). Moreover, it is a philosophical treatment in the sense that 
it endeavors to orient the Rhetoric (as its subtitle suggests) to issues of ethics, and 
because it considers the treatise as a work of political theory. Garver proposes 
that to call Aristotle's treatise philosophical "is to insist, first of all, that the 
Rhetoric be read as a piece of philosophic inquiry, and judged by philosophic 
standards" (3, emphasis added): it is this aspect above all that distinguishes Gar- 
ver's approach from those, say, of the teacher of composition, who will be inter- 
ested most in how the Rhetoric can best be used to teach principles of effective 
writing; of the historian of rhetoric, who will be interested in the vicissitudes of 
the Aristotelian system vis-à-vis those of competing schemata (such as, e.g., sta- 
sis theory); or of the classical philologist, into whose especial bailiwick fall such 
problems as those of Quellenforschung and Textgeschichte. Hence Garver's ex- 
plicit inattention to historicism in this work (“It contains virtually no examina- 
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tion of the Rhetoric's historical context,” 7). Which is not to say that Garver is ig- 
norant of, or uninterested in, history: on the contrary, he reminds us that “The 
good practical use of reason has a history. The Greek word for the power of prac- 
tical thinking is phronésis; its Latin translation was prudentia" (5). And those 
who are familiar with Garver's earlier work will know that he is the author of 
Machiavelli and the History of Prudence (Madison 1987). It is evident, then, that 
the study under review here is indeed (in a larger sense) a work of historical con- 
textualization: another page in the history of phronésis, as Aristotle used that 
term. 

Aristotle's Rhetoric: An Art of Character is one of the most thoughtful stud- 
ies of that brilliant and difficult treatise to emerge in a long time. Garver takes 
Aristotle seriously, posing pungent questions and answering them in original and 
interesting ways. His style is clean and occasionally arresting (“To us, Aristotle 
might look naive. To Aristotle, we would look not sophisticated but unnatural,” 
10). And, in the course of the book, there emerges a portrait of the Rhetoric that 
quite confirms its philosophic nature—not, however, as a work of disembodied 
theöria, but one “designed . .. to present legislators with an understanding of the 
civic art of rhetoric" (245). While Garver feels that the treatise ‘is not very useful 
to practitioners of the art' (245), Aristotle's project is also described as a 'civic, 
practical art of rhetoric" (18). This brief statement requires a good deal of un- 
packing, because, on Garver's reading, the notions of praxis and of art/craft 
(tekhné) are difficult to reconcile, and also because the notion of a civic art (as 
opposed to a professional one) is *almost a contradiction in terms" (45). 

The book is structured in three parts: chapters 1-2 begin the exposition by 
looking first at the notion of "rhetoric as a political art,” under the signs both of 
politics and of art, and then at the validity of Aristotle's contention that his three 
species of oratory— political or deliberative (sumbouleutikon), forensic or judi- 
cial (dikanikon), and ceremonial or epideictic (epideiktikon)—comprise the en- 
tire spectrum of civic discourse (Rhetoric 1.3.1-6). The focus of Garver's second 
section, scil. of chs. 3-6, is antithesis: these chapters articulate “a series of aspects 
of the rhetorical power for proving opposites" (13). By virtue of this creative ap- 
proach to the issues addressed in this section, the intertextuality of Garver's 
work is in the nature of a dialogue with the Rhetoric. Here we get a close analy- 
sis of the entekhnoi pisteis, the rhetorical proofs available to the rhetor: éthos or 
(perceived) good character; pathos, the emotion(s) aroused in the audience; and 
logos, the articulation of ratiocination. This study in turn lays the groundwork 
for the third section (chs. 7-8), which, by means of considering a number of ethi- 
cal questions related to rhetoric, orients Aristotle's Rhetoric (and Garver's dia- 
logic intertext) to the fields of ethics and phronésis. 

Garver indeed takes the Rhetoric seriously, not only as a discrete text but 
also as part of Aristotle's own massive project—the systematic investigation and 
disquisition of the whole phenomenal universe. Hence the Rhetoric, for Garver, 
will not only resonate (in its various parts) with other texts in the Aristotelian 
corpus, notably the Ethics and Politics, but will also display its own argumenta- 
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tional integrity, its own internal thematic coherence. In the latter respect Gar- 
ver’s position could be said (though he does not say it himself) to be aligned 
more with that of Grimaldi than with that of Friedrich Solmsen: Grimaldi argued 
forcefully (in his Studies and in his commentaries on books I and II of the 
Rhetoric) for a unified, internally harmonious text, while Solmsen, following the 
example of his master Werner Jaeger, held that our extant text of the Rhetoric 
exhibits discernible, and occasionally discordant, compositional strata (Die Ent- 
wicklung der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, Berlin 1929). For Garver, such 
questions of textual history are irrelevant (258 n. 32); he is willing to treat books 
I and II as a “sustained argument and occasionally appeal to III for amplifica- 
tion," ibid.). 

That argument is for Garver primarily an ethical one. He makes a number 
of provocative assertions on the subject: for example, that, in matters of praxis, 
reason does not persuade apart from character (e.g., 147); that we make dis- 
course ethical by making rhetoric argumentative (e.g., 203); even that rhetoric 
and ethics are coextensive (240). 

There are plenty of other striking formulations here: for example, that art, 
argument, and energeia are “interconvertible terms in the Rhetoric" (119), or that 
Aristotle's Politics is less historically bound than his Ethics (243). There are sev- 
eral important pages on the nature of epideictic (68-73). Garver denies that the 
Rhetoric is a polemical response to Plato (21—22, 252 n. 5), what he calls a “dis- 
torting assumption," though this is a position with which I think many—perhaps 
even most—will take issue. Despite Aristotle's diametric opposition to Plato’s 
(or “Socrates’s”) doctrines on rhetoric (and, for that matter, poetics), Garver 
seems to see the inference of Aristotelian polemic as a post hoc/propter hoc fal- 
lacy. He does, however, wonder how the Rhetoric might be read as a reply to 
Isocrates (195). 

Space limitations do not allow me here to engage in detailed interaction 
with Garver's arguments; but I will say that those who are interested in rhetoric, 
and in the Rhetoric, will find this a stimulating and wise book, and that those who 
thought they were not interested in these things, but who are interested in ethics 
or politics, may well find themselves wooed into looking at Aristotle with fresh 
eyes. Indeed this work demonstrates, among other things, what can be done 
when one knows the entire Aristotelian corpus as well as Garver does. Overall, 
we are much in his debt for a careful, creative, and instructive assessment of “the 
most artistic of arts" (248). 

The book is, as one might expect from the University of Chicago Press, 
well-made, cleanly printed, and almost without typographical error (for “Theris- 
tes” at the bottom of 148 read “Thersites”; and, at the top of 207, “Aristotle(’s) 
description"). One word of caution: Greek words, which are transliterated, do 
not always indicate the difference between epsilon and eta, omicron and omega. 


JOHN T. KIRBY 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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PAUL MACKENDRICK. The Speeches of Cicero: Context, Law, Rhetoric, with the 
technical assistance of Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. London: Duckworth, 1995. 
viii + 627 pp. Cloth, £55. 


Readers familiar with MacKendrick's 1989 study of The Philosophical 
Books of Cicero will have an idea what to expect from his new companion work 
on Cicero's speeches. It is essentially a factual handbook providing a full and 
careful summary of the contents of Cicero's major orations, along with some ba- 
sic background information and a rhetorical analysis. The treatment is quite de- 
tailed so that, despite a length of well over 600 pages, the book covers only half 
of the fifty-eight extant Ciceronian speeches. Regrettably omitted on account of 
limitation of space are all the Verrines and all the Philippics, as well as any rep- 
resentatives of the early orations. But otherwise, we get a judicious, well-bal- 
anced selection from all rhetorical types, lengths, and audiences. 

MacKendrick begins in medias res. What he calls chapter 1 is actually only 
a two-page chronological outline of Cicero's life, and this is the only preface we 
get before plunging into the presentation of the first speech (On Pompey's Com- 
mand) which comprises chapter 2. It would have been helpful if MacKendrick 
had begun with some kind of statement about his aims and methods, and per- 
haps some introduction to the ways and means of classical rhetoric in general, 
and of Ciceronian oratory in particular. Such preliminaries will be especially 
missed by neophyte readers who select this book as an introduction to Cicero's 
speeches. Otherwise the work is well suited to this audience since MacKendrick 
takes little for granted, translates into English virtually all the Latin he quotes, 
and repeatedly defines technical terms. 

The format of each chapter is strictly uniform, divided into four sections. 
First comes an outline summarizing in full detail the content of the speech under 
consideration, with the standard divisions marked off and labeled. (Here alone 
MacKendrick fails to define rhetorical terminology; structural labels like narra- 
tio, partitio, peroratio, etc. are left unexplained.) Second, there comes a section 
called *Context" succinctly describing the historical background. Third, Mac- 
Kendrick gives a summary of the legal points raised by each speech, which is 
kept quite brief, depending largely on the conclusions of standard modern au- 
thorities, especially A. H. C. Greenidge's time-honored Legal Procedure of Ci- 
cero's Time (which is unfortunately missing from the intended key reference on 
460). The fourth and final section, called “Rhetoric,” is the fullest, and is divided 
into the subcategories of Word Frequency, Metaphor, and Other Rhetorical De- 
vices. 

While the first three sections of each chapter merely rehearse basic infor- 
mation in a useful handbook format, it is in the fourth section on rhetoric that we 
get MacKendrick's main original contribution, essentially a quantified word 
study of the speeches. Though he nowhere explicitly declares his analytical strat- 
egy, an early note decrying “the shapeless gobbledegook" (460 n. 2) of much 
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modern criticism reveals his contempt for sloppy subjective evaluation. Accord- 
ingly, his own approach here is largely statistical in nature, presumably based on 
computer-generated tabulations. The preoccupation is with quantitative analy- 
sis via word frequency lists and the counting and cataloging of metaphors and 
various rhetorical figures used by Cicero over the course of his career. 

MacKendrick first examines the semantic range and varying significance 
of the most commonly repeated words in each oration, and shows how Cicero 
manipulates them in different contexts. Personal pronouns usually head the lists, 
followed by terms such as res publica, urbs, civifta]s, consul, senatus, salus, omnis, 
lex, dignitas, bellum, and populus Romanus. 

Next he counts and classifies metaphors, a category which he defines very 
broadly—at times to the point of robbing the term of practical descriptive value 
inasmuch as extremely common words are analyzed as though poetic figures. For 
example, the verb fero and its many compounds are considered “metaphors of 
touch" even in standard idioms such as legem fero, while aequus is called a 
*metaphor of earth" (a subcategory of “metaphors of nature"), and intellego is 
called a *metaphor of agriculture" (since it literally means "to glean between 
furrows" [68]). Though perfectly true based on etymological origins, this pedan- 
tic approach is misleading, and results in some deceptive conclusions. Did Ci- 
cero, for example, ever consciously use intellego as an agricultural metaphor? 
Did his audience hear it as one? Do we today? And based on this approach, is it 
meaningful to say, taking a random mid-range example, that the Fourth Catili- 
narian contains 224 metaphors, an average of 9.32 per paragraph (101)? This 
would suggest that Cicero's standard prose is more figurative than most poetry. 

The final section of each rhetorical analysis tabulates about thirty other 
rhetorical devices such as alliteration, anaphora, antithesis, homoeoteleuton, li- 
totes, and praeteritio. Though the lists are illuminating, the counting is some- 
times obscure; only instances of hendiadys are meticulously cited and quoted in- 
dividually (in the notes), while other figures are treated less scrupulously, raising 
questions about the author's criteria for inclusion. My eye was caught, for exam- 
ple, by the assertion (73) that the First Catilinarian contains only one example of 
chiasmus, but upon checking I was able to find at least twelve. 

Such quibbles aside, the results of MacKendrick's myriad calculations are 
often interesting and revealing, but it is disappointing that more effort was not 
taken to draw large scale conclusions from the assembled data—as W. R. John- 
son, for example, did so well in Luxuriance and Economy: Cicero and the Alien 
Style (1971). MacKendrick gives neither a concluding chapter to put all the rhe- 
torical statistics into overall perspective (though there are three comprehensive 
tables among the appendices), nor do the very brief conclusions to each chapter 
give sufficient panoramic views of the oratorical forests whose individual trees 
have been catalogued so painstakingly. The discussion of rhetoric is densely 
choked with numbers and lists and references; tabulation disguised as prose is te- 
dious to read through in bulk, and perhaps it would have been more useful to 
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present this data in honest tabular format. The sluggishness of the prose is 
compounded by needless abbreviations and monotonously repeated definitions 
which could have been avoided through an initial glossary of rhetorical terms. 

The reader does not find here broad theories or over-arching analytical 
themes to propel him enthusiastically from one chapter to the next— which is 
disappointing since MacKendrick has written so many lively books in the course 
of his long career. But the present work is not one to be read through with plea- 
sure from cover to cover; it is instead a factual manual to be consulted for spe- 
cific information. And as a utilitarian handbook it does its job quite well. The in- 
dividual outlines of the twenty-four orations are clear and complete, and the 
presentations of the historical and legal circumstances are admirably concise and 
well balanced, supplying just the right amount of background for a basic under- 
standing of each speech. They avoid disputed historical problems, bypassing con- 
troversies through references in the notes to more detailed modern discussions. 

It is regrettable, however, that there is no separate bibliography, since a 
book of this kind would have been a perfect vehicle for a good systematic list of 
the most important basic scholarship. There are allusions scattered in the notes 
to many of the major resources, but the net result is not all it could be. Apart 
from significant omissions, the method of citation is sometimes so cryptic that 
the uninitiated will have trouble actually looking up items at their local library. 
The first note of each chapter, for instance, lists the OCT, Loeb, and Budé edi- 
tions of the speech in question, but not that of the Teubner series, which in some 
cases is the best modern critical text. Worse, the various editors' first initials are 
sometimes omitted, and the exact titles of the editions are never given, which all 
tend to render these citations almost useless for practical purposes. And what 
will the inexperienced reader make of outright enigmas such as the citation on 
11: “see my MSS”? (Presumably MacKendrick means his book Mute Stones 
Speak.) Also the inclusion of secondary works written in German or French 
apain suggests an ambiguity in the intended audience for this book. An Index of 
Modern Authors at the back helps to ameliorate inconveniences but makes a 
poor substitute for the full and proper bibliography deserved here. And this 
economy stands in vivid contrast to the other end—matter (maps, tables, indices), 
which is lavishly produced, extending over 100 pages. 

In sum, MacKendrick has produced a handy, up-to-date reference work 
covering the greater half of the canon of extant Ciceronian speeches. It falls in 
the tradition of the great nineteenth-century German encyclopedias, sharing 
many of their same virtues and vices: it is a big book, laboriously detailed, quan- 
titative in methodology, cryptic in citation, packed with objective information 
but shy on broad interpretation. When consulted according to its purposes, the 
reader will find it a useful and informative manual. 


JOHN NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
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RONNIE ANCONA. Time and the Erotic in Horace's Odes. Durham, N.C. and Lon- 
don: Duke University Press, 1994. xii - 186 pp. Cloth, $39.95. 

R. O. A. M. LxNE. Horace: Behind the Public Poetry. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1995. viii + 230 pp. Cloth, $30. 


Horace's love poetry has generally been undervalued, if not actively dis- 
liked. In the bad old days, as Ancona reminds us, he was simply charged with not 
being Catullus or Propertius; and although the New Critics appreciated his re- 
fined irony and playfulness, they still treated him as somewhat of a kinsman of 
the fairy queen in [olanthe, who proclaims, 


On fire that glows 
with heat intense 
I turn the hose 
of common sense. 


Ancona doubly disturbs the stereotype. Drawing on feminist and gender theory, 
she traces the recurrent Horatian figure of the (male) poet~lover whose drive for 
autonomy and control leads him to resist any form of desire that enforces im- 
mersion in temporality; and she argues, too, that (mostly male) scholars have 
privileged that attitude by identifying with it and taking it for granted. The thesis 
is challenging, it is well argued, and it serves Horace well. 

Throughout her careful, often elegant analysis of fourteen odes, Ancona 
traces the poet-lover's “desperate refusal to situate his own identity in any real 
relation to the uncontrollable temporality of the beloved" (13). I summarize, 
baldly, a few results. (1) His desire as he ages is a private sorrow, or even a bid for 
power (Odes 41); hers is a public embarrassment and disgrace (Odes 1.25). (2) 
He tries vainly to defeat time through imaginings of permanence in nature, or 
self-identification with youthful eroticism (Odes 1.4) or fantasies of erotic domi- 
nation (Odes 1.9, 2.9). Or (3): the beloved woman or boy must not be seen as 
quite real, if the poet-lover's integrity is to be maintained (Odes 1.22, 2.5). Only 
in Odes 1.13 and, more compellingly, in the duet of Odes 3.9 does Horace envis- 
age the (to be sure, very distant) possibility of a genuinely evolving love, with 
both lovers submitting equally to the challenges of time and change. 

If her results are challenging—and I shall not read Integer Vitae, or Cum tu 
Lydia, Telephi, or Donec gratus eram tibi so complacently ever again-—Ancona's 
argument is built from the ground up in ways that reassure the philologist. Her 
readings are precise and accurate. She is sensitive to Horace's poetic strategies, 
his indirections of technique. Ancona acknowledges her debt to earlier critics. 
Her analyses of Odes 1.23, 1.25, 2.8, 2.9, 3.7, and 4.13 should be required reading 
for the next generation. 

Two minor caveats. Ancona's reading of Odes 1.13 hinges on the interpre- 
tation of irrupta ... copula as, not “an unbroken bond,” but “an interrupted 
bond" that yet holds over time and change: a philologically and humanly daring 
oxymoron. At Odes 3.9.10 I see a strong sexual challenge inscribed in dulcis 
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docta modos et citharae sciens. Sex and music go together, and Chloe plays well. 
All the more reason for Lydia, in the next stanza, to turn up the heat. 

More generally, I wonder whether behind such controlling Horatian per- 
sonas as the erotodidaskalos of Odes 3.23—a more sensitive, Roman Ana- 
creon—we may not sense the person of a Horace who is remarkably open to the 
same mysteries of time and change from which his “Horace” so often, and so 
vainly, struggles to escape? This Horace of mine (let me, this once, be control- 
ling) recognizes Venus as an irreducible power in life and responds to “time and 
the erotic" with more self-awareness, more passion, and more poetic excitement 
than has ordinarily been heard in the Odes. To have revived that sense, which I 
think we share, of ongoing excitement and challenge in the odes on love-— 
though the aesthetic can itself (as in Odes 2.5) be a refuge from life's changes— 
is Ancona's last, best gift to Horace's readers, now and to come. 


Lyne's Orazio Maggiore inhabits a very different and, to Horatian schol- 
ars, far more familiar world than that of Ancona's poet-lover. He is nothing if 
not practical. He knows his place, and he knows the difficulties of dealing with 
rich, powerful people. Lyne portrays him as an expert in *image-management" 
who successfully negotiates the problems of money, status, and patronage in the 
thirties, writes about public morality in the twenties after Octavian's clear vic- 
tory, manages an increasingly complex balancing-act of tact and independence, 
and finally writes poems to order under Augustus' encouragement or pressure, 
now unmediated by Maecenas. Where Lyne goes most effectively beyond 
Fraenkel is in his new, unsentimental depiction of Horace's evolving relation 
with Maecenas. “A poet who patently defers may proffer cheeky jokes, know- 
ing that they will be loftily tolerated by his object of deference. A more self- 
assertive poet risks affronting the great man with jokes which may now seem not 
the cheeky amusing offerings of a man who knows his place, but, precisely, in- 
appropriate self—assertiveness” (140). As Horace's fortunes stabilize, then, along 
with Roman politics; as Maecenas’ power and influence fade and Augustus 
comes to deal more directly with the poets, Horace must tread more delicately 
than ever, balancing self—assertion with tact and non-acquiescence with acquies- 
cence. What unease and resentment he feels—and Lyne makes much of this-— 
finds expression not in direct protest, but in various subtle forms of sniping, “sap- 
ping,” and subversion of his own earlier poetic statements. 

Lyne writes most usefully of practical matters. He recapitulates what we 
know of Horace’s background, his disappointed hopes, and his new successes 
(does he exaggerate H’s new wealth, pour épater les sentimentalistes?), and what 
we know and don’t know of Maecenas’s career, especially in its later stages. He 
has good things to say about Horace’s balancing act in the Satires and Epodes, 
and in Epistles 1.7; about Horace’s honorees (e.g., Sestius and Proculeius) and 
their significance; about amicitia (as expressed teasingly in Odes 2.17) and the re- 
versal by which the great man comes to the client-poet’s house (Odes 3.8, 3.29); 
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about the still vivid reality and pain of the civil wars in Odes 2.1. His account of 
the political praise poems, Odes 4.4, 4.5, and 4.14, is unusually straightforward 
and unembarrassed. At the same time, I think he badly misreads several poems, 
drawing inappropriate and sometimes tendentious inferences from questionable 
evidence. I refuse to believe, for example, that the satirical tu used of the foolish 
and vicious dives of Odes 2.18 can in any way be equated with the earlier tu used 
of Maecenas, the honored friend and patron (even though both are rich). And 
so, very similarly, with Satires 1.1 and Epistles 1.1. Lyne should know better; wit- 
ness his footnotes. Perhaps, like so many good teachers, he just wants to épater. 

I refuse, again, to believe that the merely penultimate position of Epistles 
1.19 devalues Maecenas or belies Horace's promise, summa dicende Camena; for 
the envoi, Epistles 1.20, enfolds the libellus, and to put Maecenas first after him- 
self is good, honest Horatian procedure. (Compare Odes 4.11.18, paene natali 
proprio.) Certainly, dispositio matters. Santirocco (alone cited), Porter, and Put- 
nam have brought new awareness of how poems and groups of poems interact 
within the Horatian libellus—a welcome correction of the new critics’ all too ex- 
clusive focus on individual satires and odes. But Lyne's examples of “sapping” 
lack the care and finesse that we admire in his Further Voices in Vergil's Aeneid 
(1987). I just cannot see how Odes 1.3, to Virgil, undoes the work of 1.2, to Au- 
gustus. And I cannot believe that the cynical and funny Odes 3.7 undoes the 
moral pronouncements of Odes 3.1-6. Doesn't it rather suggest that Horace has 
overextended his Muse and his emotional self in the Roman Odes? A retreat, 
. certainly, into the poetically circumscribed and controlled world of lovemaking, 
much like the miniature recusatio that ends Odes 3.3 (non praeter solitum le- 
ves)—only to be reversed, in turn, in the renewed forward movement of Odes 
3.4. 

Beneath Lyne’s narrative account of Horace’s “image-management,” be- 
neath his self-assertive realism and his sometimes awkward mix of scholarly 
argument and classroom jokiness, I sense the old, familiar unease with Orazio 
Maggiore. How might we explain or even justify Horace’s ventures into public 
poetry under that increasingly autocratic regime? Horace steps carefully, says 
Lyne; he behaves prudently; he writes pretty much what is wanted, when he feels 
ready, or partly ready; and he takes out his very considerable unease, resent- 
ment, or dismay in all those various manifestations of poetic “sapping.” Some of 
this may be projection—of which I too have been guilty in my time. But what I 
miss here, most of all, is a sense of passion, and of poetry. The Roman Odes are a 
test case. If politics and desire sometimes parted company, surely there were 
other times, bright, shining, and deeply poetic moments when, for Horace at 
least, they seemed to come together. Thus Lyne argues for Horace's insistence 
on Epicurean privacy in Odes 3.1 but misses his tentative bridge-building from 
private morals to public as he draws on strongly voiced earlier Odes like 2.16 and 
2.18— both recently traversed in the libellus—to support a new, heartfelt plea for 
Augustan reforms. And too, in his very partial reading of Odes 3.4, Lyne ignores 
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the centrality of the “re-creation in the Pierian cave” and all the private and per- 
sonal Horatian re-creation that leads up to it, joining poet with princeps, match- 
ing the imaginative “gentle counsel” of art against the otherwise self-defeating 
brute facts of power. The passion and excitement (not to say, the music) of the 
Roman Odes, as of many other Horatian poems, are simply ignored. 

At best, Lyne paves the way for the next book on Orazio Maggiore, the 
one I am waiting for. It will, as I (naively?) hope, retell the story of Horace's po- 
etic love-affair with Rome: an ongoing story, to be sure, that grows and changes 
with every new reading. It will describe how Rome became the desiderium cu- 
raque non levis (Odes 1.14.18) of a poet who fears to lose control, yet ventures 
spiritually and poetically beyond known, safe boundaries. Sometimes, to be sure, 
he feels frightened and dismayed, and he retreats; but still the tension, on which 
some scholars have written well, between hope and doubt, engagement and 
withdrawal, desire and politics, and Orazio Minore e Orazio Maggiore, is itself 
(as Horace explores it) the stuff of poetry, sometimes even of great poetry. In 
spite of and through old discomforts and new (or, in Lyne's case, not so new) 
critical revisions, that poetry deserves a better hearing than it has here received. 


KENNETH RECKFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


J. N. O'SULLIVAN. Xenophon of Ephesus: His Compositional Technique and the 
Birth of the Novel. Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1995. xii -- 
215 pp. Cloth, DM 140, SFr 135, ÓS 1092. (Untersuchungen zur antiken 
Literatur und Geschichte, 44) 


To those interested in the ancient novel the name of J. N. O'Sullivan is fa- 
miliar from his A Lexicon to Achilles Tatius (1980), published in the same series 
as the book under review. We have come to expect good things from O'Sullivan, 
and we are not disappointed in this new book. Whole books devoted to Xeno- 
phon of Ephesus (hereafter Xenophon) are infrequent: we have earlier ones 
from Schissel von Fleschenberg (1909) and Schmeling (1980). The reasons for 
this paucity can be put simply: scholars think that as a novel it is not very inter- 
esting or revealing (but, since there are only five Greek novels and Xenophon's 
is short, it is always included in studies) and that the Greek is inelegant, repeti- 
tious, stereotypical, wooden, more transparent than subtle, and paratactical 
wherever possible. Scholars with a love for texts like pathologists for dead bodies 
have dissected the corpus of Xenophon (likewise that of the Historia Apollonii 
Regis Tyri) and declared it officially an epitome. A few recalcitrants (Hägg, 
Schmeling), however, have filed a minority opinion that the text is basically in- 
tact. Under Merkelbach's scalpel (Roman und Mysterium [1962] 91-113) the 
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Ephesiaca was discovered to have been written originally as an /sis-Roman (a 
thinly veiled story of the Isiac mysteries), then clumsily reworked by a devotee 
of the Sun-god Helios, and finally epitomized by yet another clumsy person. 
Thus it is not surprising that monographs on this novel are exceedingly few. It 
seems now, however, that many scholars might have been mistaken about the 
Ephesiaca, that its language, while not inspired, is not to be judged strictly on lit- 
erary standards but also on those used to assess oral literature. And further, that 
Xenophon (or someone else by that same name) wrote the first of the Greek 
novels, and that Chariton, stripped of his title as “father of the novel,” borrowed 
much from Xenophon—though it is admitted that Chariton refined what he imi- 
tated. O’Sullivan’s conclusions are startling, perhaps even benign heresy, though 
the ancient novel mafia is rarely regarded anyway as orthodox (see Bowie and 
Harrison, JRS 83 [1993] 159-78). 

Even at the risk of committing a serious biographical fallacy I feel com- 
pelled to point out three bits of information at the start: the first is obvious and 
reveals only that O'Sullivan has a long background of work in the novel; the next 
is that he is working on a Homeric dictionary and that his comparisons between 
the oral nature and the formulae of Homeric epics and the language of 
Xenophon, though at first blush unlikely, are well researched and argued (he will 
conclude later in the book that there are close connections between epic and the 
birth of the novel); and third that his Irish heritage has brought him into contact 
with O'Grady's Silva Gadelica, a collection of Irish tales in prose which derive 
from oral tradition. He thus mixes the unlikely concoction of one part Greek 
oral poetry of Homer with one part Greek of Xenophon by using the Irish tales 
as a kind of catalyst or as an anachronistic missing link, and concludes by com- 
paring the oral nature of Homeric epic with that of Xenophon. 

In his opening chapter O'Sullivan marshals strong forces to counter the re- 
ceived opinion which dates Xenophon after Augustus (4.2.1, reference to 6 ào- 
yav tis Alyusttov) and even into the second century because of his reference to 
the irenarch of Cilicia, an office supposedly established after 116-117 (2.13.3 ó 
tg eieryvng vfi; Ev Kinig zoosoroc). O'Sullivan needs to date Xenophon as 
early as possible because later he will try to show that Xenophon is the earliest 
extant Greek novelist and that Chariton (ca. A.D. 50?) borrowed from him. 

O'Sullivan then moves on to Xenophon's critics, who usually have little 
good to say about the novel and its unliterary Greek, and suggests that what usu- 
ally passes for unimaginative stereotypical phrases (everyone falls in love to the 
words £o... opodoov Epwra, or takes a voyage to the words Guxvioac tov 
300v) are really formulae. Rather than saying, as others do, that these repeated 
expressions point up the poverty of the author's imagination, O'Sullivan sug- 
gests that they are compositional devices and belong to Xenophon's formulaic 
technique: a large part of the novel consists of repeated themes supported by a 
train of modeled theme-elements, which are for their part then phrased to a 
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large degree in formulaic language. In his discussion of the definition of formulae 
O'Sullivan notes that Kevin O'Nolan (CQ 19 [1969] 1-19) had earlier shown that 
prose works could be formulaic and derive from an oral tradition. 

With these elements in place O'Sullivan discusses many formulae in 
Xenophon; I cite first a very simple one used for famous places, xóAw ueyainv 
xal xaAnv. Xenophon also uses simple formulae for common occurrences such 
as introducing and re-introducing important characters, and for their common 
actions. Rather than viewing this as has previously been done, i.e., as literary in- 
digence, O'Sullivan suggests that we view the text as a written version of an oral 
tale (an imitation of an oral tale?), and that the use of formulae is part of the au- 
thor's compositional technique and has ramifications beyond the verbal. 

Xenophon like Chariton separates his Liebespaar early in the story and 
then is required to develop a bifurcated plot, one section for Habrocomes and 
another for Antheia. Reardon refers to the ensuing switching back and forth as a 
ping-pong match. Xenophon ameliorates this problem (did he create the prob- 
lem in order to solve it?) by making the plots for Habrocomes and Antheia sim- 
ilar to each other: what happens to one becomes an echo for the other, and ver- 
bal formulae become thematic parallels. O'Sullivan compares an incident at 2.6 
which involves the revenge of Manto on Habrocomes (the sequence of motifs is 
jealousy-torture-sale as a slave) with that of Rhenaea on Antheia where the se- 
quence of motifs is identical. The two separated lovers/events are tied together 
by verbal formulae, as are their causes and effects: (Habrocomes 2.6) peta- 
neuypanevog dE tov Aßooxöunv... TIUWENOONAL... xepipofjEat thv £oOfjca: 
(Antheia 5.5) tuuwonoeten.. . neraneuneran THV "AvOetav . . . TEQLOOTTYVUOL TTV 
&odfito. O'Sullivan offers lists upon lists of examples of such formulae until we 
are convinced that the use of formulae must be a narrative technique in Xeno- 
phon. 

Why did Xenophon use so many repeated scenes, themes, and formulae in 
his novel? These features, O'Sullivan contends, derive from an oral tradition of 
storytelling; he supports his arguments largely from analogy with Homeric epics 
and Irish prose stories. More analogies: among possible symptoms (indications) 
of oral composition is a lack of adequate motivation for actions. Oral composers 
do not always take the time to lay carefully the groundwork which could provide 
the motivation or impetus for an action, but rather simply proceed to relate an 
exciting narrative, the impetus for which the audience, in expectation only of the 
action to come, blithely ignores. After noting such inadequate motivations in 
Homer, O'Sullivan turns to the Ephesiaca, where lack of motivation is cited reg- 
ularly as a serious defect, and takes a fresh look at (among other things) the im- 
petus for the actions of Habrocomes at 3.10.4 (travel to Egypt) and 4.4.2 (travel 
from Egypt), undertaken for no reason other than that Xenophon needs to move 
him to Egypt so that he can tell the horror tales surrounding Araxus and Cyno 
(Potiphar's wife motif). Unmotivated or barely motivated actions should not be 
taken, claims O'Sullivan, as symptoms of naive storytelling, the usual interpreta- 
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tions, but (based on parallel phenomena from Homer) should be understood as 
particulars from popular, oral origins— just as should certain narrative inconsis- 
tencies like Perilaus’ knowledge (3.7.3) that Antheia was still in love with Habro- 
comes when she (apparently) killed herself. In The Greek Novella in the Classical 
Period (1958) Trenkner noted that the Greek novel was the stuff of popular 
stories. 

A telling comparison between Homeric narrative and Irish tales on one 
side and Xenophon on the other is based on the economical use of formulae: 
such use is natural to the oral storyteller. O'Sullivan shows how Homer and 
Xenophon make a single formula work in different settings. A formula for the 
effects of lovesickness, (Habrocomes at 1.5.5) tò o@pa näv 1bavıoro, (Antheia 
at 1.5.6) tò pév «d)X.oc uagarvópevov, at 2.6.3 is used to describe the effects of 
torture: at te yao Bócavor tò cya nav Hodvitov...xal tò xóAXoc égooat- 
VETO. 

If O’Sullivan’s research and conclusions are somewhere near the mark, 
classics scholars will want to look at the possibility that the Greek novel arose 
from humble beginnings (like the English novel in the early eighteenth century 
from journalistic publications) in popular, oral storytelling, and for this reason, 
when the novel took on literary trappings, it was ignored by ancient critics. Our 
text of Xenophon would then be a “transitional text” traced back to and betray- 
ing the inspiration of oral tradition but also displaying characteristics (e.g., 
avoidance of illicit hiatus) which bear witness that its author was literate. Since 
the text of the Ephesiaca is much closer in style to oral storytelling than is Cal- 
lirhoe, Xenophon is indicated (against received opinion) to pre-date Chariton. 
O’Sullivan’s conclusions will require a fundamental shift in the way we look at 
the early Greek novels and will elevate Xenophon to a more respectable posi- 
tion among ancient writers. O’Sullivan’s book is full of too many good things to 
be ignored by classical scholars. 


GARETH SCHMELING 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


JILL HARRIES. Sidonius Apollinaris and the Fall of Rome, A.D. 407-485. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994. xiv + 292 pp. 


“It is a truth almost universally acknowledged that the Roman Empire in 
the West collapsed without a sound in the fifth century, but that nobody under- 
stood that the catastrophe had occurred before Byzantine chroniclers woke up 
belatedly to the fact in the sixth century." Thus, Jill Harries sets out to prove that 
the Roman Empire was not a tree in the forest with no one to hear its fall, but 
that the aristocratic Sidonius Apollinaris heard it. Conversely, Sidonius' own am- 
bitions, attitudes, and sense of compromise “illustrate the wider political failure 
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of Rome in Gaul” (v). From the beginning we see her characteristic method of 
synthesis and analysis, as she proceeds both topically and chronologically to map 
the history of Sidonius’ Gallic world against his life and his concerns. 

Like “the death of Socrates," however, “the fall of Rome” means different 
things. Harries defines the Roman Empire “purely in terms of a status system 
based on the ‘gradus dignitatum’ available to the aristocracy and [on] expertise 
in classical literature" (17). This definition is based on "the single most significant 
remark made by any contemporary western author on the end of Roman rule: 
*with the removal of the ranks of office, the only means by which the best men 
can be distinguished from their inferiors, hereafter the only mark of nobility will 
be knowledge of letters’ ” (16-17, translating Sid., Ep. 8.2.2). The view here is dis- 
tinctly from Gaul, and mainly from Clermont: *Rome" is only an idea. Harries 
avoids the pitfall of writing a history of fifth-century Gaul as a whole, while also 
avoiding anachronism by adopting Sidonius' viewpoint. This “fall” is, of course, a 
process, momentous but not instantaneous. We get a glimpse of a theoretical mo- 
ment only, for the same process— with or without local awareness—repeated it- 
self all over Gaul and the Western empire. 

The other terms in the title need clarification, too. The period A.D. 407-485 
includes Sidonius’ lifetime (431[432?]-ca. 485) and ends, roughly, at his death, 
but it begins a generation earlier, the day after tens of thousands of non- Roman 
peoples crossed the Rhine into the empire on 31 December 406. There is an air 
of inevitability at first: the Rhine crossing, the political fragmentation of Gaul 
and Spain, dissensions between Romans and various Gothic leaders, the sack of 
Rome in 410, and the imposition of the Gothic emperor Attalus, *all had com- 
bined to undermine the credibility of Roman rule, and of Roman law, in the 
West" (66). The eleven chapters proceed chronologically, each weaving in the au- 
thor's main themes: the expanding effects of the Gothic arrival, the Gallic expe- 
rience of Rome's fall, and Sidonius' perception of it. 

Even Sidonius requires definition, since he eludes us in his writings and is, 
often, an intellectual poseur, wrapped in the literary classicism of his age and so- 
cial class: *his art mirrored life, but it could also distort it" (11). When he de- 
scribes his beloved villa Avitacum, for example, we cannot tell what is real or 
unreal, so much does he echo the younger Pliny's language. Then, in the 470s, 
Sidonius stopped classicizing and adopted a simpler, more preacherly style; yet, 
in the 480s, he changed back as a consolation for the fall of Rome. For these rea- 
sons, and because the often hard-to-read Sidonius has not yet found his literary 
expositor, Harries' Introduction guides the historian to ^what may be termed the 
political aspects of his technique" (3). 

The book's argument is divided into two sections. Part I, “Lyon and 
Rome,” begins with the family history of the Apollinares and the Aviti, and ends 
with Sidonius in the urban prefecture at Rome, a scantily attested period, about 
which Harries writes provocatively. Herein are five chapters discussing (a) Sido- 
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nius at Lyon and Arles, A.D. 430—455, (b) Avitus and the Goths, (c) Majorian, (d) 
Sidonius as Christian layman, A.D. 461-467, and (e) the Goths at Narbonne and 
Toulouse. Incidental information abounds: Sidonius' awareness of his controver- 
sial paternal grandfather, the suggestion that the Apollinares may have been cli- 
ents of the Aviti, and the fact that Sidonius belonged more to his mother's and 
his wife's family than his father's. Part I tells the story of Sidonius' imperial aspi- 
rations, but even then his *Christian convictions were profound. His active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the Church went far beyond the routine attendance at 
services expected of his class. . . .” (103). 

Sidonius was born at Lyon and educated in oratory at Arles, but at Rome 
he defined the foremost preoccupation of his public life. In 456, his panegyric for 
Avitus “brought out starkly"—and impressed on his audience— "the alienation 
from Italy of an entire ruling class [sc. the Gallo-Roman aristocracy] for years 
debarred from influence and power at the centre" (78). Eleven years later, Sido- 
nius came to Rome on a mission from the Arverni, delivered a panegyric to An- 
themius, and became Prefect of the City. Sidonius had mixed success under Avi- 
tus, Majorian, and Anthemius, as his political fortunes became intertwined with 
various Germanic peoples, especially the Goths, but as prefect he was scorched 
by the trial of his friend Arvandus. 

Arvandus provides the hinge between Parts I and II. Harries reconstructs 
Sidonius’ urban prefecture in familiar ways—from his scant references, from 
comparison to better attested prefectures (especially Symmachus’)-—but also in 
unfamiliar ways—by looking at the politics of churches, saints, and martyrs. She 
also examines the trial of Arvandus, where Sidonius should have presided, but 
where he was conspicuously absent. The inexperienced, but well-meaning Ar- 
vandus was the victim of “the erosion" in Gaul “of any clear concept of treason 
at all" (165). There is a sense that Gallic politics, centering on the problem of Eu- 
ric, brought Sidonius to Rome in 467 and underlie his grief for Arvandus; like- 
wise, a suspicion that Sidonius became bishop “under some duress" (172), that 
somehow he was implicated in Arvandus' crime, and that these events motivated 
Sidonius' first exile under Euric in 475-477. Atypically, Sidonius held both high 
imperial office and a bishopric, but the writing was on the wall: “The episcopal 
fasti of the sixth century show, as the fifth century lists do not, the local domi- 
nance of families who once boasted prefects and consuls—Aviti, Apollinares, 
Ferreoli, Felices, Gregorii, and no less than five episcopal Syagrii" (180). 

There are slips and omissions. For example, when Sidonius arrived at 
Rome in 467, still recovering from malaria, he went to both S. Paolo and old 
S. Pietro (Ep. 1.5.9: triumphalibus apostolorum liminibus adfusus), but Harries 
nowhere mentions malaria by name, omits the visit to S. Pietro, and oddly gets 
the Italian designation of S. Paolo wrong (143), as she does also for the church of 
S. Lorenzo (158). These last two churches are, correctly, “fuori le mura." 

Part II, “Clermont,” details Sidonius’ episcopal career in the context of 
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Gallic politics. Four chapters treat (a) Sidonius’ consecration as bishop, (b) Cler- 
mont and the Saints, (c) the bishop at work, and (d) the surrender of Roman 
Clermont in 475. Sidonius’ greatest personal moment was his consecration as 
bishop, and that probably occurred within a year of his return to Gaul in 469. His 
religious work reflects its Arvernian setting, and the bishop continued his aristo- 
cratic habits of patronage. When Roman Clermont was surrendered to Euric and 
the Goths in 475, Rome fell. 

Yet Sidonius was a survivor. He adapted, as always, to circumstance. This 
continuity between the imperial statesman and the bishop gives the lie to the fail 
of Rome. In his last years, Sidonius returned to his pre-episcopal classicizing 
style. This time, though, it was a refuge, and he recalled what was lost: “In the 
480s, he produced in his last book of Epistulae, a retrospect of his whole career 
as poet and bishop, addressing himself to a world in which imperial offices were 
no more" (174). Sidonius' reaffirmation of the past was merely nostalgic. 

A brief Epilogue on the Umbra Imperii softens some hard lines, while an 
extensive bibliography and a useful index round out the volume. In the Epilogue 
Harries indicates that the fall was not inevitable, that Sidonius' "assumption of 
unanimity of purpose among the nobilitas . .. is . . . insidious” (246), that even 
defining the nobilitas in this period is a problem for historians, and that there is a 
historical irony to Sidonius’ sense of being Roman. (A post-modernist critic 
would speak of the post- Roman Sidonius’ mind as “colonized.”) 

Sidonius provides the focus, but Harries eschews biography and defers to 
C. E. Stevens, Sidonius Apollinaris and His Age (Oxford 1933). Yet the story of 
Roman Gaul in late antiquity risks seeming too familiar. *If Gaul depended for 
its existence upon a permanent Roman presence on the Rhine, then Roman 
Gaul as a unity ceased to exist after 406 and the history of the leaders of Gallic 
civitates in the fifth century is the story of their attempts to come to grips with 
that fact" (250). Sidonius Apollinaris was a percipient witness. This book studies 
his politics from the inside—what Sidonius saw, what he could have seen, and 
the way he saw it. 

Harries’ complexity is impressive and eye-opening. She gathers the evi- 
dence, exposes it, reasons through it, and boldly reads—literally or metaphori- 
cally—between the lines. She anticipates difficulties and disagreements, and usu- 
ally leaves indications of how to address her critics’ questions. Her engaging 
argument is persuasive as a whole, although we can pick at details. There was, in 
fact, a moment when Sidonius Apollinaris noticed that the Roman Empire had 
passed. Did the tree really fall? Sidonius the survivor experienced this “fall” as a 
transformation (a word avoided by Harries), and when his “Rome” “fell,” it 
went with a whimper—his. 


F. E. ROMER 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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ROBERT GARLAND. The Eye of the Beholder: Deformity and Disability in the 
Graeco-Roman World. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1995. xviii + 222 
pp. 64 pls. Cloth, $39.95. 


Recent years have witnessed increased attention among ancient historians 
in the subject of marginal types. What is new is not so much the unearthing of 
evidence, most of which has long been available though not always easily acces- 
sible in the works of antiquarians, but the sophistication of method and the vigor 
of approach spurred by developments in the social history of more recent pe- 
riods. 

An incomplete notice might include the studies devoted to gladiators 
(Wiedemann) and actors (Leppin, Ducos), Roman slaves (Bradley), so-called 
humiliores (Rilinger), leistai, mercenaries, and traders in fourth-century Greece 
(McKechnie), blacks in the Roman world (Thompson), and dwarfs in Egypt and 
Greece (Dasen). 

What is common to most or all of these efforts is a tight focus limited to 
one society, a narrowly-framed period of time, and/or a well-defined group. This 
narrow approach is not at all surprising, given the fact that the sources are scat- 
tered and composite, and demand a wide range of expertise in their treatment. A 
general study of the situation of the deformed and disabled in antiquity is then 
an all the more welcome addition to this trend in scholarship, though the true 
test of its usefulness will be its ability to confront successfully this central chal- 
lenge posed by the sources. 

The book under review deserves praise for attempting to fill this need. 
There are undeniable advantages to the panoptic approach. The book calls at- 
tention to the value of evidence that is easily ignored: two prominent examples 
are the visual arts and physiognomy. Among its other virtues is a valuable 
demonstration of how ridicule is employed as a “marginalizing” device. The in- 
troduction is in some ways exemplary for its lucid emphasis on the difficulties of 
the enterprise. Unfortunately, such caution is fully justified by the result. This re- 
view argues two points: that a synthesis of this subject is as yet premature and 
that future studies should avoid wedding themselves as directly to modern con- 
cerns as this one does. 

A list of the chapter-headings shows that the book is organized themati- 
cally: “Survival of the Weakest,” “Half-Lives,” “The Roman Emperor in His 
Monstrous World,” “The Deformed and Divine,” ^Deriding the Disabled," “The 
Physiognomic Consciousness," “Images of the Deformed,” “Medical Diagnosis 
and Treatment,” “Towards a Teratology,” and “Racial Deformity.” The chapters 
are bracketed by an Introduction and Conclusion, and followed by a Glossary, 
Notes, Bibliography, Index Locorum, and General Index. Plates with sixty—four 
illustrations complement the presentation of visual evidence in the text. 

The author sets himself a double aim (xii-xiü). One goal is to study the so- 
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cial and economic conditions governing the existence of the deformed and dis- 
abled, and further to attempt to establish to what extent the ancients developed 
a teratology—the study of the causes of congenital deformity. The other purpose 
lies in the author's desire to contribute a personal perspective, one avowedly 
shaped by the passage in 1990 of the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). 

The forthright assertion of modern—and deeply personal—concerns is a 
hallmark of this work. As the title suggests, this is a subjective evaluation of the 
ancient evidence. It will come as no surprise that, when measured by the author's 
standard, that of the ADA, the Greeks and particularly the Romans fall short of 
the mark. Unfortunately, the successful pursuit of this second goal spoils the 
fruits of the first. In brief, the author displays a pronounced inclination to moral- 
ize, which reduces the power of his work. 

In a similar way, the breadth of approach ultimately defeats its own pur- 
pose. The challenge of the sources—confronted with honesty by Garland in his 
introductory chapter—is exacerbated to an unacceptable degree by his refusal to 
define carefully what he means by *deformed" and "disabled" (see 5-7). There 
are also various infelicities of treatment, especially though not exclusively on the 
Roman side, which might have been avoided through consultation of specialist 
literature. 

It is true that “any definition of deformity is bound to be partial and sub- 
jective" (5). The ancient sources offer none that is serviceable. Moreover, they 
betray imprecise terminology and derive, to be sure, from the “able-bodied ma- 
jority" (8-9). Without a serious attempt at definition, however, the boundaries of 
the study become porous and its general arguments less convincing. The cate- 
gory of persons deformed/disabled becomes so elastic that elsewhere in the book 
it is they who appear as the “majority” (105, cf. 5-7, 159). 

Of course, when one includes the left-handed, ugly, obese, female, as well 
as fools, men with large genitalia, and eunuchs, it becomes easier to amass a ma- 
jority, but more difficult to justify a conception of “deformed/disabled” that 
makes sense as a coherent object of study. Too often, important distinctions are 
obscured. Garland admits (43) that the deformed and disabled “certainly did not 
constitute a single reference category." The implications of this insight, however, 
are inadequately explored. Blindness, for example, might appear to rank among 
the most crushing of disabilities, though it does not seem to have crushed Appius 
Claudius Caecus, censor in 312 B.c. 

Appius Claudius Caecus, to be sure, makes no appearance in this work. It 
would have been interesting to learn the author's opinion on how Cicero's pre- 
sentation of this man in the De Senectute or Livy's story of how he came to lose 
his sight (9.29.11) limns Roman attitudes toward the blind. Robert Garland is a 
Greek historian, the author of The Greek Way of Life From Conception to Old 
Age, for example. His discomfort with Roman themes is evident throughout the 
book, for example in his explanation (50) that "the imperial predilection for 
monstrosity surely reflects the jadedness of the imperial palette (sic) and the em- 
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peror's ever-lengthening quest in a shrinking world for something new and ex- 
otic to relieve his aching boredom." He might have consulted F. Millar, The Em- 
peror in the Roman World (Ithaca rev. ed. 1992) for a sense of how at least some 
of these men kept busy. 

Perhaps the most striking sign of this unease is Garland's treatment of evi- 
dence from the Historia Augusta. The last thirty years have witnessed the in- 
creased acceptance of the thesis first advanced in 1889 by Hermann Dessau that 
this work was produced by a single (unknown) author writing in the late fourth 
century at the earliest. There remains hesitation over whether some material in 
the earlier Lives might be reliable, and without question the HA has great po- 
tential value for an understanding of a certain—pagan-——sector of opinion in the 
. late fourth to early fifth century. But to find someone ranking "Aelius Lampri- 
dius" with Suetonius as an imperial biographer (45) or citing him as an authority 
for an action of Alexander Severus (49—50) or of Elagabalus (142) is disappoint- 
ing, to say the least. 

The author is not familiar with recent work of historical demographers. He 
alludes (21) to “the fact that the majority of [women] went into labour shortly af- 
ter the onset of menstruation.” The notion of the Roman child—bride, at least for 
the sector of the subelite population whose practice can be known, has been 
overturned by B. D. Shaw, "The Age of Roman Girls at Marriage: Some Recon- 
siderations," JRS 77 (1987) 30—46. For Greece we are faced with evidence that is 
even less adequate, without the corrective of the inscriptions on which Shaw re- 
lies; caution is enjoined. 

Regarding the implications of mortality rates, Garland writes (26; cf. 105 
n. 1) "since we are talking about a world in which the average lifespan for men 
and women respectively was probably never more than 44 and 37 years respec- 
tively (sic), probably all but the most robust would have begun to exhibit the 
symptoms of advancing age from the beginning of the fourth decade onwards." 
For a sense of the several difficulties packed into the assumptions underlying this 
statement, one may consult T. G. Parkin, Demography and Roman Society (Bal- 
timore 1992) esp. 92-111. 

The scattering of legal sources on offer (18) is but a chip off a large and in- 
teresting iceberg. It is a pity the author was unable to consult A. Küster, Blinde 
und Taubstumme im rómischen Recht (Cologne 1991) (Dissertationen zur Rechts- 
geschichte 3), which is virtually inaccessible in this country. All the same, word- 
searches on the PHI CD-Rom or use of the Vocabularium Iurisprudentiae Ro- 
manae would have yielded a richer harvest than what has been gleaned here. 
Like a great deal of the territory surveyed by Garland, there remains much to be 
done in this area. Those interested may consult D. Dalla, L’incapacitä sessuale in 
diritto romano (Milan 1978), C. Lanza, “Impedimenti del giudice," BIDR 90 
(1987) 467—539; V. Carro, (rev. Küster) Index 23 (1995) 538-57 (with literature). 

In sum, there is much to learn from this book about what is desired in a 
treatment of this vastly understudied subject. If this means that future discus- 
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sions concentrate on a number of selected aspects before attempting a synthesis, 
and resist viewing the ancient evidence through the prism of (praiseworthy, need 
it be said?) modern sympathy for the deformed and disabled, it will be all to the 
good. 


THOMAS A. J. MCGINN 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


ANDREW L. SIHLER. New Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995. xxiv -- 686 pp. Cloth, $60.00. 


Exactly one hundred years ago the seventeenth volume of AJP contained, 
besides articles about Avestan, Sanskrit, Propertius, and Pliny, an article by Carl 
Darling Buck called Some General Problems of Greek Ablaut. In later years 
C. D. Buck went on to become the English-speaking classical linguist's great and 
trusty friend producing a string of invaluable handbooks and textbooks. Finest 
among these, to my mind, is his Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, which remains 
unsurpassed in its combinations of firm linguistic judgment and sound pedagogi- 
cal method. The same excellent virtues are also found in abundance in Buck's 
Greek Dialects. But undoubtedly Buck's best-known book is A Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin, which has introduced generations of classicists to 
the field of comparative grammar. In addition to Buck's other virtues this book 
was also characterized by a wholesome conservativism. By this I mean 1) that 
Buck did not present what in 1933 was the "cutting edge" line, but instead what 
the majority of linguists could then have agreed to be generally well-established 
and 2) that Buck did not burden the beginner with long discussions of his own 
views on certain controversial points. The end result was a book of long-lasting 
value. But as time passed the gap between what was generally accepted by the 
majority of linguists and what was presented in Buck's book widened. The pages 
on ablaut, for example, are now hopelessly outdated. A replacement of Buck has 
for many years now been an urgent desideratum. In my own teaching I have 
foregone the use of Buck entirely relying instead on handouts and the black- 
board. 

It was with great eagerness, therefore, that I looked forward to the publi- 
cation of Andrew L. Sihler's New Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
(NCGGL) and I should state at the outset that Professor Sihler deserves the 
gratitude of all classical linguists for having undertaken the daunting task of 
rewriting and expanding Buck. Sihler's NCGGL does follow Buck’s format very 
closely. Part I, an introduction (1—34), covers the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, the external history of Greek and Latin, and the Greek and Latin writing 
systems. Part II (35-242) covers the historical phonology in the order made tra- 
ditional by Buck. Part III (243—368) deals with nominal morphology. Part IV 
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(369—401) discusses the pronouns in much greater detail than Buck. Part V (402- 
441) is about the numerals and prepositions. Part VI (442—629) discusses verbal 
morphology. I will use this book the next time I teach comparative grammar. 
That said, I cannot wholeheartedly endorse Sihler's book. For it suffers from 
many serious flaws both pedagogical and scientific. 

In general terms, the absence of a single bibliographical reference is un- 
fortunate. This makes NCGGL a dead end for the self-teaching student. Even 
when it would have cost Sihler little space, he avoids mentioning scholars by 
name and sticks to formulations like *some see evidence ..." (38) or *one view 
holds ..." (45). In contrast, Buck's book, although not generous with footnotes, 
did at least have a basic bibliography. Would five pages or so of bibliography 
have added too much bulk to a book that is already almost 700 pages long? 

Another overarching problem is the great deal of space spent on Sihler's 
personal views (and on those of Warren Cowgill, Sihler's acknowledged master). 
For example, most of 176 is devoted to a discussion of Edgerton's Law and the 
converse of Siever's Law, which S. himself has elsewhere shown to be without ba- 
sis (Language 45 [1969] 248-73). Why even mention these outmoded opinions in 
an introductory textbook? Sihler's discussion of Lindeman's Law (177) involves 
a rather more detailed analysis of Vedic metrical evidence than the average clas- 
sicist needs to know. In order to accommodate these views, and also, more justi- 
fiably, to include a fuller discussion of the evidence, Sihler has eliminated Buck's 
sections on general features of linguistic history and word formation. The latter 
excision is particularly unhappy, since there is nothing on this subject in English 
that is at all up-to-date, and the section on word formation is probably one of 
the most valuable bits of Buck to the classicist in general. The classicist will also 
miss a glossary of linguistic terms, since ‘vocoid’, e.g., is not a word that will be 
familiar to most readers. 

The main and, on the whole, positive difference from Buck in Sihler's 
treatment of phonology is the incorporation of the laryngeals. Buck's blanket re- 
fusal to mention laryngeals was too cautious even in his day, and few develop- 
ments in the past century of comparative grammar have been as far—reaching in 
their effects. Sihler follows the now standard reconstruction of three laryngeals. 
Presenting a reasonably standard and up-to-date account of the laryngeals in 
English is one of NCGGL’s greatest virtues. 

The discussion below uses the following standard symbols: 


*h,, *h,, *h3 stand for the first, second, and third laryngeals. *h, stands for 
some unspecifiable laryngeal. *H stands for any laryngeal. R stands for r, l, 
m, or n. V stands for any vowel. C stands for any consonant. < means ‘de- 
velops by regular sound change from.’ > means ‘develops by regular 
sound law to.’ — means 'yields by derivational process.’ 


Sihler does, however, take a number of false steps in his discussion of la- 
ryngeals. Most serious is his decision to follow the line that *h;o becomes a in 
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Greek (45-46), instead of the better founded view that *h,o becomes o. Sihler 
tries to eliminate the example of Grk. xtc (= Lat. ocris) from *h,okris by sug- 
gesting that the forms of the same root with initial a, e.g., Greek üxoıc, Latin 
acütus could be from zero grades *h;k- and are not conclusive evidence for *h, 
in the root ‘sharp’. But it seems unlikely that *h, followed by a consonant gave a 
at the beginning of a word in Latin in view of counterexamples like stella < 
*hostérla, cf. Hittite hasterza ‘star’. Even if this were not the case, the Greek form 
Argus, zero grade or not, must point to *h;- even for Sihler, since he elsewhere 
appears to be a firm believer in the threefold reflex of the three laryngeals in 
Greek, Le, *h, > e, *h, > a, h, > o. As to Sihler's claim that o grade would 
be unexpected in a noun in —ri, one may note that there is mounting evidence 
that some -i- stems had o/e ablaut of the root, e.g., *poli-/*peli-- ‘grayness’ 
inferable from zoi-£óc, zxeAi-róc, mEÀA-Óc < *pely-ös and *h,ög”his/ 
*h,ég*hy- ‘snake’, which alone can explain both Greek dqic and £yiz (< *éghy— 
< *égvhy-) through regular phonology. Ironically, Sihler's position on the de- 
velopment of *h,o requires him to reject Warren Cowgill's brilliant etymology of 
ot < *h,oyu, extracted from the phrase *ne... *h;oyu ‘not... ever’. Sihler's 
best example of *h;o becoming a, i.e., &vepoc from *h,onh,mo- ‘blowing’, a de- 
rivative of the root *h,enh,— ‘blow’, is better explained as the substantivization 
with accent shift of an e-grade adjective in -mos, *h;enh,-mós, cf. deeuög < 
*g"her—mós. 

A novel Sihlerian suggestion (94-95) is that *-rrV- becomes -ra- in 
Latin, contrary to the usual view that *—rrV-— becomes -ar-. In support, Sihler 
cites the cases prae < *prrai < *prh,,-ei, supposedly the old dative of a root 
noun, and gravis < *gvrru. But prae does not have dative semantics, and is better 
taken from an old locative *preh;i. In the case of *gwrru-, Sihler argues against a 
reconstruction *g”rhzu- on the basis of the Vedic feminine gurvi ‘heavy’ not 
*eürvi. But gurvi could be analogical, and Vedic grävan- ‘pressing stone’, Old 
Irish bráu ‘quern’ point to *g*reh;-. It is from this full grade *g*reh,u- that 
gravis must be derived. *g*reh;u- became an ~i- stem in Latin, as did all ~u- 
stem adjectives so that *gwravis became gravis regularly. Sihler might object to 
this proposed full grade, since he seems opposed to full grades in —u— stem ad- 
jectives, but the existence of full grades in this category cannot be denied, e.g., 
TjóUc, suavis < *sweh;dus in Sihler's own interpretation (124); Hittite assu- 
‘good’ < *h,o/esu-, etc. The traditional view of the development of *-ırV- is 
better founded, and Sihler does little damage to the credibility of caro < *krro. 
Other good examples are haru-spex (cf. Vedic hirá ‘vein’ < *£hrh,eh,), and hara 
‘pen’ < *ghrreh; from the root *gher- ‘take hold of". 

Sihler's account of the development of *-yV- and *-iyV- in Latin is 
problematic, and the view he takes in the phonology creates problems later for 
his analysis of the Latin 3rd—io and 4th conjugations (63, 536). According to Sih- 
ler tibicen < *tibiyV—kan-, and sint « sient, etc. are the result of Latin vowel 
weakening. But tibicen, at least, is an example of the Proto- Italic syncope of 
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*—(i)yV- in open syllables to -i-/-i- seen also in Faliscan and Umbrian, e.g., 
Faliscan Manileos < *maniyVliyo-, Umbrian natine ‘people’ < *gnätiyoni, etc. 
N. B.: neither Faliscan nor Umbrian has vowel-weakening. This syncope rule op- 
erated after the Proto-Italic *-Cy-- > *Ciy- epenthesis after heavy syllables and 
sonorants and therefore *~iyV— was syncopated to —i-. Thus *kapyesi > capis, 
but *audyesi > *audiyesi > audis. Only in this way is the Proto—Italic contrast 
between the 3rd-io (Umbrian feitu 'sacrifice' < *fakitöd) and 4th conjugations 
(Umbrian heritu *willing(ly) < *heritéd, abl. s. of p.p.p.) understandable. 

In dealing with the CVRVC- outcomes of *CRHC- in Greek (107-8)— 
e.g., yévecis < *gnh,ti- —Sihler is too skeptical of the theory which explains 
CVRVC- as the regular outcome of accented *CRHC-. In particular he objects 
to the apparent difficulties involved in relating forms like xuntög ‘worked’ and 
xapatos ‘toil’. In fact, there is no problem here. Verbal adjectives in -16- were 
voice-indifferent in PIE. Thus *kmhs;tós meant ‘worn out’ or ‘wearing out’. 
From the active meaning a noun derived by nominalizing accent shift (cf. Aeuxds 
‘bright’ — Aeüxog ‘bright-colored fish") would mean ‘wearing out (force) > 
‘toil’. These secondarily accented, nominalized -to- verbal adjectives filled a 
hole in the derivational system left by the elimination of vootoc—type nouns 
built to laryngeal final roots. As a result of de Saussure's o-grade laryngeal loss 
rule, which led to forms like *xóuvoc < *komhytos, such derivatives no longer 
bore a clear enough relationship to their verbal stems. 

In his discussion of the double reflex of initial *y- in Greek (187-88), Sih- 
ler takes no note of M. Peter's argument (Sprache 22 [1976]) on the basis of Attic 
ini < *h,yih,yeh,— that *Hy- gives h-. It is also likely that we may now state 
that specifically *h,y- at the beginning of a word gave h- in Greek on the basis 
of yig < *h;u-gvihs- ~ Latin iägis ~ Avestan yavae-ji- ‘living forever’ ~ 
Germanic *ajuki- ‘eternal’. Furthermore the reduplicated participle of the root 
*yes- ‘boil’ (Greek Céw, etc.) appears in Vedic as yesanti < *ye—ys— not *yaisanti 
« *yeh,ys— suggesting that this root did not begin with a laryngeal and that ini- 
tial *y became zd in Greek. 

In Sihler's treatment of the Greek word for dawn Ion. fyc, Att. Eas, a mis- 
step in the phonology comes back to haunt him (309). For Sihler the long a infer- 
able from Ionic foc is “unexplained.” Likewise the long vowel of Tj£otogc is 
treated as a lengthened grade of the stem also found in Avestan ayaro n. ‘day’ 
(273). But both these apparent problems have been solved by P. Kiparsky in 
his article “Sonorant Clusters in Ancient Greek,” Language 43 (1967) 625-27, 
who explained both these forms as the examples of the regular development of 
-VwsV- to -VwV- via the first compensatory lengthening in the Greek dialects 
other than Thessalian and Lesbian. Thus Ion. hws < *awos < *awsös, and Neoıog 
« *aws-er-iyo-. Not coincidentally, Sihler has no discussion of the development 
of -VwsV- in Greek. 

In the chapter on declension Sihler has taken a decisive step forward in 
introducing the terminology of the PIE accentual/ablaut paradigms: acrostatic, 
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proterokinetic, hysterokinetic, amphikinetic (278-779). But his presentation is 
more likely to confuse than enlighten, since his definitions of these categories are 
stated in terms of accent position and movement. Only a partial attempt is made 
to connect these different paradigms with different distributions of ablaut 
grades. For example, Sihler says of the amphikinetic type (279): “There is little 
evidence for such a pattern, actually, which seems to be posited mainly to ac- 
count for paradigms such as G(reek) uitno, untoög.” On the contrary, the accen- 
tual mobility of untno, untoög is certainly secondary. untng has probably re- 
placed *untno after the recessive vocative ufjteg. A firmer foundation for the 
amphikinetic type is provided by Indo-Iranian nominative *päntäs, genitive 
*pathás, ‘difficult way’ < *péntoh,s, *pnth,és and by Proto-Greek *awsös 
‘dawn’ < *h;éusos vs. the Vedic genitive singular usás ‘dawn’ < *h;us-sés. 

A. personal view of Sihler's that shows up repeatedly as doctrine in the 
NCGGL is the idea that Latin rex, Vedic räjan-, Old Irish ri, etc. have nothing to 
do with the PIE root *h;reg- ‘straighten’, as is commonly thought, but are in- 
stead from the root *reh,$- ‘be efficacious’, supposedly seen in Greek Gory 
(278, 282, 625). But the absence of anything but a long vowel in the various 
avatars of *réx, need not be explained by positing a root-internal laryngeal. The 
existence of a class of lengthened-grade root nouns, probably to be connected 
with verbal roots showing “Narten” ablaut, seems well established. Cf. Latin lex 
beside the lengthened grade preterites legi = Tocharian B lyaka / Tocharian A 
lyak ‘saw’ = (?) Albanian (mb)lodha ‘collected’, all from *Jeg—. Sihler's individ- 
ual views about réx and *h5reg- have led him to try to explain away any length- 
ened grade seen in assured descendents of *h4reg—. Thus the long ë of Latin 
régula is derived from *regdhla via an unlikely compensatory lengthening. But 
even granting the possibility of such a rule, it does little to explain the length- 
ened grade of Livius Andronicus' (su)regi (Paul. Fest. p. 296M). As for the se- 
mantic argument, presented in Sihler's original statement of the theory (J7ES 5 
[1977] 221-46) that the meaning ‘king’ could not be plausibly arrived at from a 
verb meaning ‘to straighten’, Hesiod Op. 263 paou/jc, iObveve púðovg shows 
how fragile that argument alone is. I think one would be hard pressed to find a 
parallel case of Buck presenting a view uniquely his own as a generally agreed 
upon fact. 

A brief review such as this can hardly scratch the surface of Sihler's book, 
so rich in fact and opinion. I am particularly aware of my failure to deal with Sih- 
ler's chapters on the verb and I could go on at length considering the many posi- 
tive and negative innovations presented therein. But to sum up: Sihler's book is 
the product of admirable diligence and ingenuity. The writing is lucid throughout 
and even occasionally enlivened by some agreeably dry jokes. It may serve as 
a coursebook, if the instructor is knowledgeable enough to point out the inter- 
woven thread of the author's idiosyncrasy. But the beginner and the incidentally 
interested classicist will find the detailed discussion of Vedic and the unexplained 
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linguistic terminology heavy-going, and they should not be led by the book’s 
. prestigious publisher and textbook-like format into thinking that Sihler’s 

NCGGL is as representative of the communis opinio of 1995 as C. D. Buck's 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin was of the communis opinio of 1933. 


MICHAEL WEISS 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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